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LANGUAGE: 

ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEYELOPMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OBIGDf  OF  UklTOUAOB. 


Laitgitaob,  taken  in  its  most  general  sense,  ma;  be  defined  aa 
the  means  by  which  the  thonghbi  of  one  mind  are  oonveyed 
to  another  mind,  and  of  conrae  snoh  oonveyanoe  of  ideas  most 
have  for  its  channel  one  or  more  of  the  senses.  Of  these  the 
most  available  are  the  eight  and  hearing,  but  we  mast  not  ex- 
tend onr  admission  of  this  superiority  to  the  point  of  assuming 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  others.  Thus  the  sense  of  smell 
is  turned  to  account  when  the  bloodhound  is  set  upon  the  track 
of  a  fugitive  by  putting  to  his  noBe  some  dross  lately  worn  by 
him ;  but  the  materials  at  hand  for  action  on  the  nostrils,  the 
cojna  tuirium  so  to  say,  must  needs  be  limited.  In  those  sad  bnt 
happily  rare  cases  whore  the  channels  of  the  eye  and  ear  are 
both  closed,  time  was  when  the  unhappy  sufferer  was  abandoned 
to  a  life  of  worse  than  brutal  torpor ;  bat  by  modem  solenco 
the  sense  of  touch  alone,  it  is  said,  has  been  made  to  supply  in 
some  measure  the  deficiency,  as  in  the  reported  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman. 

Oral  and  viaihle  langnage  however  have  such  advantages  over 
all  others  that  these  alone  can  claim  our  attention,  and  these 
have  each  its  special  advantage  or  advantages.  The  invention 
of  visible  language  is  of  easier  conception,  as  it  may  well  con- 
sist in  the  imitation  of  natural  objocts  and  actions,  by  which 
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the  story  is  at  once  told;  and  secondly,  litera  scripts  manet^ 
what  is  depicted  or  written  may  continue  as  a  more  or  lesn 
permanent  record,  whether  on  stone,  metal,  brick,  leaves,  bark, 
parchment,  or  paper.  On  the  other  hand  the  language  of  sound 
has  in  its  favour  that  once  invented  it  calls  for  the  aid  of  no 
external  material.  The  voice  is  ever  with  us ;  and  the  ear  is 
ever  ready  to  receive  impressions  from  every  direction,  above, 
below,  and  around  us.  Then  again  sound  travels  without  the 
aid  of  light  Thus  the  language  of  pictorial  symbols  is  more 
easily  invented  and  understood ;  the  other,  when  once  invented 
and  understood,  is  better  adapted  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life. 
The  difficulty  of  invention  however  is  a  difficulty  that  occurs 
but  once,  the  difficulties  in  the  after-use  of  language,  such  as 
they  are,  never  cease.  Oral  language  then  has  the  first  claim 
on  our  attention ;  and  this  the  more  that  the  use  of  oral  lan- 
guage is  now  coextensive  with  the  existence  of  man,  while 
perhaps  for  one-half  of  the  human  species  written  language 
has  no  meaning.  Add  to  this  that  two  most  important  branches 
of  visible  language,  viz.  hieroglyphics  and  the  written  alphabets, 
are  themselves  grounded  upon  oral  language. 

The  language  of  sound  then  will  be  the  leading  theme  of 
what  follows,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  language  will  be 
always  used,  unless  the  contrary  be  stated. 

A  nobler  subject  of  study  cannot  be  conceived,  for  it  forms 
the  main  instrument  of  man's  superior  development,  to  which 
he  owes  it  that  he  stands  so  £u*  above  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world.  Not  that  other  living  beings  are  wholly  without  such 
means  of  communication,  for  no  thoughtful  person  can  watch 
the  intercourse  of  the  little  ant  for  example  with  its  brother-ants, 
without  seeing  that  there  exists  between  them  some  mode  of 
interchanging  ideas.  This  is  but  one  example,  but  the  same 
truth  holds  of  all  gr^arious  animals.  But  to  return  to  man, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  first  origin  of  oral  language  ?  Here 
however  we  are  stopped  at  the  outset  By  not  a  few  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  problem  is  insoluble.  Thus  in  the  *  Statuts '  of 
the  'Sooi^t^  de  Linguistique  de  Paris,'  founded  in  the  year 
1865,  with  Prof,  l^ger  for  its  first  president,  the  second  article 
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mnB:  "LaSoci^U  n'odmet  anrsnne  oommunication  concernant 
I'origiiie  dn  langage."  Again  one  of  our  moBt  admired  writers 
at  home  saya:  "  How  tliia  latent  power  evolved  itself  first, 
how  this  epontaneoiu  generation  of  language  came  to  pass,  is 
a  mystery ;  and  as  a  mystery  all  the  deepest  inquirers  into  the 
snbjeot  are  oontent  to  leave  it." 

Then  ^ain  it  is  at  times  said  or  hinted,  that  the  enquiry 
savours  of  impiety,  especially  when  the  invention  is  ascribed 
to  man's  own  efforts  nnder  the  stimulns  of  wants  whioh  social 
life  brings  with  it.  But  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  is  now  admitted 
by  our  best-inibrmed  divines,  was  not  written  to  form  a  code  of 
science;  yet  taken  in  its  most  literal  sense,  the  Mosaic  aooount, 
insteadof  justifying  the  assertion  of  the  writer  to  whom  reference 
nas  just  been  made,  that "  God  gave  man  language,"  expressly 
assigns  the  immediate  invention  to  Adam.  Another  popular 
writer  *  oontends  that "  man  could  not  by  his  own  power  have 
acquired  the  Cacnlty  of  speech,  which  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  mankind,  unatt^ed  and  unattainable  by  the  mate  creation ;" 
and  goes  on  to  confirm  his  proposition  by  a  quotation  from 
Wilhelm  V.  Humboldt's  writings :  "  Man  is  only  man  through 
language,  but  to  invent  language  he  must  already  have  been 
man."  This  at  first  sight  is  a  striking  a  taking  ai^mnent, 
and  one  that  would  be  thoroughly  valid  on  the  assnmption  that 
language  must  have  been  created,  so  to  say,  at  one  gosh,  like  a 
metallio  casting.  Bat  if  we  include  in  our  view  the  possibility  of 
a  gradual  and  alow  development  of  the  faculty,  such  as  the  Oxford 
Professor  himself  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book  assigns  to  the 
creation  of  all  the  sciences,  including  by  implication  the  science 
of  language  (and  I  say  this  the  more  confidently,  because  on 
any  other  theory,  the  whole  chapter  has  no  claim  to  a  place  in 
his  book),  then  die  whole  difficulty  is  dispelled.  The  first 
attempts  at  langa^;e  on  the  part  of  yet  savage  man  may 
well  have  been  of  the  mdeet ;  bat  even  the  posseasion  of  this 
modicum  would  have  oontributed  a  something  to  the  improve- 
meot  of  his  reasoning  powers ;  and  so  another  addition  would 

*  Profoasor  Max  Hullcr,  in  his  first  scrios  of  lectures,  p.  857. 
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have  been  made  to  his  petty  stock  ofwoi-ds;  and  thus  in  the 
long  course  of  time,  the  faculty  of  reason  and  the  faculty  of 
speech,  reacting  each  on  the  otlier,  the  ultimate  result  might  be 
of  a  grandeur  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  meanness  of  the 
origin ;  and  thus,  to  use  his  own  words  (as  put  forward  in  an 
eai  ly  passage  of  his  book,  p.  5),  **  The  foundation  of  what  was 
to  bo  one  of  the  most  glorious  structures  of  human  ingenuity 
in  ages  to  come  may  have  been  supplied  by  the  pressing  wants 
of  a  semi-barbarous  society."  But  the  author  of  the  *  Study  of 
Words'  (p.  16)  takes  a  view  similar  to  that  of  W.  von  Hum- 
boldt :  **  God  gave  man  language,"  he  says,  "  because  he  could 
not  be  man  without  it."  This  seems  to  imply  that  man*s  faculty 
of  language  was  contemporary  with  his  creation.  But  how  is 
this  doctrine  to  be  reconciled  with  what  I  suppose  w^ill  be 
allowed  on  all  hands  as  a  fact,  that  languages  in  their  early 
condition  are  wholly  wanting  in  terms  for  spiritual  and  meta- 
physical ideas,  so  that  eventually  this  want  was  supplied  by 
loans  of  words,  which  in  themselves  belonged  to  the  material 
world  ?  For  example,  to  borrow  Prof.  M.  Muller's  own  instances, 
"  anima  *  the  soul,'  from  an^  *  to  blow,'  spirit  from  spirare  *  to 
breathe,'  and  ghost^  which  in  its  first  meaning  was  virtually  tlio 
same  word  with  gust,  with  gas,  with  yeast "  (p.  387).  But  the 
writer  who  thus  regards  language  as  a  miraculous  gift  to  man 
at  his  first  creation,  also  holds  that  piimitive  man  existed  in  the 
most  perfect,  the  most  spiritual  condition.  I  am  driven  then 
to  the  inference,  that  this  same  writer,  unless  he  reject  the 
usual  doctrine  that  the  terms  for  spiritual  ideas  were  obtained 
by  metaphor  from  those  of  the  external  world,  and  consequently 
of  later  origin,  must  admit  that  his  primitive  man,  when  in  his 
most  peifect  state,  was  destitute  of  that  part  of  language,  which 
was  requisite  to  express  all  the  sublimer  elements  of  his  mind. 
For  one,  then,  I  have  never  been  stopped  by  such  attempts  to 
throw  a  wet  blanket  on  the  enquiry ;  and  find  some  encourage- 
ment in  the  wonderful  results  of  persevering  study  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Could  there  have  been  conceived  a 
more  hopeless  object  for  man's  thoughts  than  to  determine  the 
structure  of  the  sun?  and  yet  the  wonders  of  the  spectrum 
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enable  the  chemist  to  affirm  with  somothing  like  certainty'  that 
hydrogen  constitutes  one  of  the  son's  elements.  Bhakspero 
again  had  an  imagination  not  of  the  weakest,  yet  his  Fuck, 
fijr  putting  a  girdle  roaud  abont  the  earth,  still  wanted  forty 
minatoB,  whereas  modern  soieuce  can  in  plain  reality  effect  the 
same  in  some  four  beconds. 

But  before  stating  my  own  views  as  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  How  can  sound  express  thought  ?  I  would  give  my 
reasons  fur  putting  aaide  two  proposed  answers.  First  of  all 
that  of  Pro!  U.  Miiller.  In  his  first  lecture  he  commences  with 
the  problem  of  the  origiu  of  lauguuge,  as  I  am  doing,  and 
with  Ihia  object  he  pursues  a  line  of  argument  which  would 
lead  his  reader  to  expect  that  he  saw  in  the  origin  of  language, 
what  he  saw  in  that  of  all  the  other  sciences,  a  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  a  wonderful  result  from  the  pettiest  b^inning. 
But  all  at  once  he  drops  the  enquiry,  resuming  it  only  at  the 
beginning  of  his  last  chapter  (pp.  349-399) ;  where  we  have, 
first  a  quotation  from  Dngald  Stewart,  to  which  I  give  a  hearty 
assent,  that  we  ought  to  spurn  with  contempt  ''  that  indolunt 
philosophy  which  refers  to  a  miracle  whatever  appearances, 
both  in  the  material  and  moral  world,  it  is  unable  to  explain." 
Yet  again  he  puts  off  his  explanation,  much  as  though  it 
would  not  be  very  acceptable.  It  is  only  in  page  391  that 
he  says :  "  And  now  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  but  a  few  minutes 
left  to  explain  the  last  question  of  all  in  our  science.  How  can 
sound  express  thought?"  and  then  we  are  somewhat  abruptly 
told,  that  "  man  in  his  primitive  and  perfect  state  possessed  the 
fiiciilty  of  giving  expiossion  to  the  rational  conceptions  of  his 
mind."  But  surely  to  aay  he  possessed  the  faculty  is  no  answer 
to  the  question,  how  he  came  into  the  possession  ?  However,  in 
a  few  lines  he  further  tells  us  that  the  said  "  faculty  was  on 
instinct,  an  instinct  of  the  mind  as  irresistible  as  any  other 
instinct."  And  again,  in  a  note,  he  adds  :  "  The  &oulty  peculisr 
to  man  in  his  primitive  state,  by  which  every  impression  from 
without  received  its  vocal  expression  from  within,  must  be 
accepted  as  an  ultimate  fact."     Let  mo  add  that  in  another 
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page  of  the  same  work  he  speaks  of  "  the  400  or  500  roots," 
which  are  "  the  constituent  elements  "  of  language,  as  **  pho- 
netic types  produced  by  a  power  inherent  in  human  nature." 
I  have  given  in  these  several  passages  his  own  words,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  their 
meaning,  and  so  could  not  venture  to  translate  them  into  words 
of  my  own.  This  however  may  safely  be  said,  that  the  result, 
as  stated  at  the  close  of  his  last  chapter,  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  what  he  had  himself  suggested  in  the  whole  tone 
of  the  argument  which  ran  through  his  first  chapter ;  and  one 
cannot  but  think  that  his  final  conclusions  mu8t  have  been 
intended  for  the  class  of  people  so  well  described  by  himself 
(p.  864) ;  those  "  who  prefer  the  unintelligible  which  they  can 
admire  to  the  intelligible  which  they  can  only  understand." 

But  I  am  not  the  only  person  who  fails  to  comprehend  such 
dealings  with  the  philosophy  of  language.  A  writer  in  the 
•North  American  Review'  (Oct.  1867,  p.  621),*  said  to  bo  a 
distinguished  professor  of  Yale  College,  and  at  any  rate  one 
of  those  who  look  upon  Bopp  with  no  little  "  admiration  and 
gratitude  "  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy, gives  his  opinion  on  the  question  in  a  very  straight- 
forward manner :  "  A  notable  example  of  his  (Prof.  Max  Muller's) 
characteristic  weakness  is  offered  in  his  theory  of  phonetic  types 
produced  as  the  beginnings  of  human  speech."  And  again: 
"  Rarely  is  a  subject  more  trivially  and  insufficiently  treated 
than  is  that  of  the  origin  of  language  by  Miiller  in  the  last 
lecture  of  the  first  series." 

The  other  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  language  to  which  I 
cannot  but  refuse  my  assent,  is  that  advocated  by  Harris,  the 
author  of  *  Hermes,'  viz.,  that  the  meaning  of  language  is  do- 
rived  from  compact.  No  doubt  this  theory  of  arbitrary  signs 
is  in  itself  thoroughly  intelligible.  The  signal-flags  or  -flashes 
of  a  fleet,  the  red  and  green  lamps  of  our  railways,  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  needle  in  a  telegraph  oflBce,  owe  their  value  entirely 

*  The  authorship  is  now  acknowledged  in  Professor  Whitney's 
'Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies.'    (Now  York,  1878,  p.  208.) 
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to  a  prfiviooB  nuderstanding ;  but  the  explftnation  U  utterly 
without  solidity,  for  oral  language,  inasmttch  as  «e  oannol 
eaeily  imagine  a  man  poeeeased  of  snfficient  authority  to  dictate 
■nch  arbitrary  laws,  or  indeed,  in  the  yot  non-existence  of  lan- 
guage, to  make  his  wiuhca  known.  Add  to  this  the  consider- 
ation that  Uie  abeenoe  of  all  natural  connection  between  the 
significant  sound  and  the  thing  signified  wonld  render  it  more 
difficolt  both  to  acquire  and  to  retain  a  langu^e  so  constituted. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  if  another  mode  of  giving  a  6t«t  oxiHtenco 
tu  langoage  can  be  suggested,  which  shall  be  free  &om  the>« 
difficulties,  it  has  the  better  claim  upon  our  assent ;  and  espe- 
cially if  it  be  of  a  simple  nature,  for  simplicity  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  true  philosophy. 

Now  it  is  all  but  universally  admitted  that  some  portion  of 
language  owes  its  origin  to  an  imitation  of  the  sotinds  of  nature. 
The  MOO-COW  and  the  ha»4amb  of  the  child,  the  cucltoo,  the  peeteil, 
the  wkip-pooT-Will  of  N.  America,  and  the  ttieo-titeo  of  S.  America, 
are  simple  but  irresistible  examples  of  this  law.  But  here  one 
is  at  once  met  by  the  objection  that  though  snch  an  origin 
is  readily  conceived  in  the  case  of  giviug  names  to  living 
creatures,  or  to  those  acts  which  have  their  special  noise,  as 
scratching,  thumping,  hissing ;  yet  how  can  provision  be  made 
for  terms  which  belong  to  the  other  senses,  as  for  example  that 
of  the  eye,  and  still  more  for  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  ? 

The  best  answer  to  such  an  objection  is  the  simple  answer  of 
examples.  Now  when  a  stone  tied  to  a  string  is  whirled 
violently  round,  the  ear  catches  very  diatinotly  a  sound  which 
we  may  represent  by  the  ntterance  of  the  noise  tehirr,  and  the 
more  so,  if  we  roll  out  the  final  liquid.  Such  a  sound,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  by  a  circular  movement  of  tho  hand,  would 
serve  as  a  natural  symbol  of  the  idea  of  revolution :  but  more 
than  this;  the  sound  is  one  which  actually  plays  a  part  in 
existing  languages,  and  that  to  an  extent  which  to  my  mind  is 
irresistibly  convincing.  For  example,  the  German  has  tcirr-eti, 
to  twist,  the  French  virer,  the  Euglish  veer,  as  the  weatberoock, 
and  to  toear  (a  ship).  The  same  sound  forma  an  important  part 
of  wAirl,  whorl,  uorld  (tho  round  globe),  warp,  worm  in  tho  double 
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Bense  of  tlie  wriggling  creature  so-called,  and  the  helix  of  a 
screw,  wort  in  the  sense  of  root,  as  spider-wort.  It  is  also  heard 
in  the  initial  letters  of  frrithe,  toreath,  torench,  wrest,  frrist,  trring 
(a  towel  or  a  bird's  neck),  tmggle,  irrap,  irry.  The  Latin 
exhibits  the  same  in  uertere,  in  ttermis  a  worm,  in  verminari, 
which  unites  the  two  meanings  *  to  breed  worms '  and  '  to  writhe 
with  pain';  both  uses,  however  different  in  their  application, 
involving  the  idea  of  turning.  The  adj.  uarus  *with  crooked 
legs,'  and  tfances  *  varicose  veins '  have  the  same  origin.  But 
the  soimd  of  whirling  often  passes  from  the  rough  liquid  r  to 
the  softer  and  more  musical  I,  Accordingly  we  find  in  Greek 
/cX-urcro)  and  fcX-c^,  fcA/uvs  a  worm,  etc.,  and  in  Latin  uoZ-uere, 
tcoZua,  fioZgus;  and  again  in  English  wheels  wcUlow,  ii^eZter;  while 
the  German  possesses  both  the  simple  vb.  t^aZ^en  '  to  roll,'  and 
the  secondary  vbs.  tcoZz-en  and  tcoZg-en.  So  far  we  have  had 
words  which  we  write  with  a  commencing  u>  or  its  near  relative 
a  9. 

But  often  the  first  consonant  is  a  gtittoral  or  dental.  Thus, 
in  the  first  place  we  have  in  Latin  with  a  complete  variety  of 
vowel  oardo  a  hinge,  ccruix  one  of  the  vertebras,  ctrcus  a  circle, 
corona  a  wreath,  and  curro,  which  in  my  contention  meant  *  to 
revolve '  before  it  meant  *  to  run  with  progressive  motion,'  as  in 
Catullus's :  Currlte  ducentes  subtegmina,  currite  fosi  (64,  327), 
in  Virgil's :  dixerunt  currite  fusis  (B.  4,  46),  and  in  Horace's : 
currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ?  Nay  the  sb.  carrus,  which  wo 
commonly  translate  a  chariot,  meant  originally  a  wheel,  and  so 
the  poets  are  justified  in  their  habitual  use  of  this  word  as  a 
plural  in  speaking  of  a  single  chariot  Hence  too  curuus.  Add 
to  these  the  Lat.  crines  with  its  Eng.  equivalent  curls;  also 
crick  in  the  neck  and  its  dim.  crick-et,  in  which  the  original 
weapon  had  more  the  form  of  a  hockie-stick  than  a  bat,  together 
with  crook  and  crooked,  croquet,  crochet,  and  the  musical  symbol 
called  crotchet,  which  again  has  the  figure  of  a  hockie-stick. 
The  Scotch  adj.  crum  *  crooked'  and  our  diminutival  verb 
crumple  belong  to  the  same  category.  Then  with  an  initial 
dental  we  have  rap-aoxrcu  *  stir  roimd,'  rtperpov  a  boring  instru- 
ment, r€(fxi>  *  rub,'  an  action  commonly  of  circular  form,  TuxrofMi 
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*wipe,'  a  meaning  which  grows  out  of  the  preceding  iden,  r^/ift 
*  the  turning-point  of  a,  race,'  etc.,  and  bo  =  t*\-<k  an  end ;  rpemo 
and  arptifxo;  Lat.  Uro  'turn  (on  a  lathe)  or  rab,'  (erminus, 
f^rebra,  teredo,  torans  '  a  lathe '  (  =  Topros) ;  torqneo,  E.  (ftrow  (as 
throwing  silk),  and  torques  a  twisted  chain ;  also,  (tu-ba-re  '  to 
stir  ronnd,'  and  furbo  'a  whirlwind;'  tc^ther  with  our  own  etir 
and  turn  itself.  Again  as  the  te  in  wrench,  wrett,  etc,  is  commonly 
silent,  to  the  same  root  probably  belong  oar  ring,  ringlet,  roll, 
reel,  the  Lat,  rota  and  rotnndns  growing  out  of  older  loet  forms 
Hor-ota  and  uor-otundna  =  uorttrndns ;  also  restis  and  its  Eng. 
equivalont  rope,  for  such  prodnce  is  the  resnlt  of  twisting  ;  just 
as  onr  lAread  (O.  ilraht)  is  a  derivative  from  throw  (Q,  drehen) : 
and  ^ain  as  the  noun  Junii  (tTxoti»>s)  of  Laljn  meant  in  itself 
only  a  rush,  it  originally  required  the  epithet  tortus  to  represent 
a  rope,  as  in  Virgil's  :  torttSs  incidore  funis  (A,  4,  575);  and  in 
Horace's:  tortum  dnoere  funem  (Ep.  i.  10,  48). 

Bat  so  far  we  have  for  the  most  part  only  physical  ideas 
represented  by  onr  assumed  root  and  its  derivativea,  in  which 
all  can  be  clearly  explained  by  sound  alone.  I  pass  to  ideas 
.  of  a  visible  character.  The  throe  English  words  cermilion,  car- 
mine, and  crimson,'  which  deal  with  the  sense  of  sight,  owe 
their  origin  to  a  noun  which  in  Latin  appears  as  u«nnis,  in 
Sansk.  as  itrimi  '  a  worm,'  for  the  cocons  of  the  East,  like  the 
cochineal  of  Uexioo,  was  known  to  oommerce  only  in  its  dead 
form,  and  under  the  name  itermes  passed  for  a  dried  worm. 
Indeed  the  Lat.  uermicnlus  already  carried  with  it  the  notion  of 
scarlet  alike  in  St.  Jerome's  letters,  64,  19, 'and  in  the  Vulgato, 
Exod.  35,  25,  where  again  the  Hebrew  has  lolahat  in  the  same 
sense  of  scarlet,  yet  a  word  strictly  meaning  a  worm.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  similar  error  the  same  little  creature  is  called 
yranum  already  in  Plin.  9,  141  ;  as  also  in  Chaucer  (v,  16,932), 
and  several  times  in  Shakspere,  as  Hids.  N.  D.,  1,  2,  and  the 
'Comedy  of  Errors,'  S,  2;  and  henoe  onr  verb  ingrain  of 
thorough  dyeing. 
I  take  another  example  of  mimetic  langut^e.  The  sound 
•  See  Marish'g  Lectures. 
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kar,  \apy  or  something  like  it,  is  a  general  acoompaniment  of  the 
act  of  scratching ;  and  so  we  find  in  Latin  the  phrase  car-dre 
lanam  '  to  card  wool,'  together  with  carpere  lanam  in  the  same 
sense,  and  also  the  derivative  carmen  for  the  artificial  instru- 
ment used  in  the  process,  as  also  cardnus  or  teasel,  the  in- 
strument which  nature  famishes.  In  German  too  this  is  called 
^rampel.  Our  own  term  card  also  contains  the  same  sound. 
Then  again  we  find  in  Greek  ;(ap-ao'(ra>,  \ap^aKT-^p,  a-Kopiffxuay  by 
the  side  of  our  own  scar,  scratch,  and  scrape,  Norse  scratta, 
old-Scotch  Bcrat,  G.  Aratzen,  F.  patter  (our  gr&te)  and  e^rati- 
gner ;  also  the  Greek  ypatpio,  G.  ^raben,  L.  scribo,  Dutch  ibrab- 
belen,  and  old-Eng.  scrabble,  as  in  1  Sam.  21,  13. 

But  to  return  to  the  Latin  carere.  A  leading  object  in  carding 
wool  is  to  cleanse  it  from  impurities.  Thus  Varro  (1. 1.  7,  3) 
says :  carSre  (lanam)  a  carendo,  quod  eam  tum  purgant  ut 
careat  spurcitia.  We  see  then  at  once  how  the  notion  of  pure 
and  chaste  belongs  to  the  so-called  adjective,  but  rather  parti- 
ciple ca«tus,  which  stands  to  caro  as  U8tu8  to  ttro,  as  gestus  to 
gero ;  and  again  how  the  secondary  verb  care-o  obtained  the 
negative  sense  of  '  being  without,'  for  a  clean  plate  is  that 
which  has  nothing  in  or  on  it.  Were  I  to  go  through  the  whole 
list  of  words  which  I  regard  as  derivatives  from  the  mimetic 
root  A:ar  I  should  run  to  a  wild  length,  and  so  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  reference  to  the  Trans,  of  the  Philolog.  Soc.  for  1867, 
p.  375. 

It  may  be  objected  to  what  has  just  been  said  that  this 
mimetic  theory  labours  under  a  serious  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 
the  very  same  sound  kar  occurs  in  cardo  of  the  first  series.  But 
this  ambiguity  is  at  once  corrected  by  aid  of  visible  language, 
as  it  is  easy  to  have  an  accompaniment  of  the  hands  moving  in 
a  circle  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  nails  pretending  to  scratch  in 
the  other.  Moreover  it  is  especiaUy  the  habit  of  the  less 
educated,  of  those  but  little  used  to  language,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  gesticulation  ;  and  how  efiective  such  language  may  be 
is  well  seen  for  example  in  the  farce  of  *  Boots  at  the  Swan,' 
where  the  deaf  waiter,  after  repeated  misinterpretation  of  th 
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ordeiB  of  tlie  two  hungry  traToUers,  is  bronglit  to  a  clear  under- 
standing when  one  of  them  goes  through  a  dumb  show,  aSeoting 
to  cut  his  food  and  lift  it  to  hia  month  and  eat  it;  and  tiie 
waiter  finally  expresses  hia  satia&ction  hy  the  simple  words 
"That  I  call  grammar."  A  still  clearer  impression  as  to  the 
power  of  visible  speech  in  assisting  the  ear  is  seen  in  the  won- 
derful art  of  the  Tentriloquist.  Writers  who  contend  for  the 
mimetic  origin  of  language  have  for  the  most  part  failed  to  urge 
sufficiently  this  nee  of  visible  signs  as  a  standing  commentary  on 
vocal  imitation. 

It  may  then  be  safely  affirmed  after  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  term  vermilion,  &o.,  and  the  Latin  caetua  and  earere,  that  the 
mimetio  language  of  sound  has  in  it  a  power  to  represent  ideas 
that  belong  to  the  sight,  to  morals,  and  even  to  negation. 

And  now  I  ask,  what  is  there  to  be  said  against  the  theory? 
The  opponent  whose  name  is  most  familiar  at  the  present  time 
to  English  readers  is  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Grammar  at 
Oxford ;  and  hia  one  ailment  against  the  mimetic  theory,  if 
it  be  an  argument,  is  the  title  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  it, 
"  the  bow-wow  theory."  Those  who  first  cast  their  eye  on  this 
phrase  would  naturally  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  convey 
a  sneer,  but  he  has  since  assured  the  world  that  this  was  far 
from  his  intention.  Setting  then  this  aside,  I  take  as  a  test  of 
the  merits  of  his  own  view  and  of  that  of  some  Indian  philo- 
logist as  compared  with  the  mimetic  explanation,  the  word  erote, 
L.  eonau,  Greek  «op-a£,  and  S.  both  kaka  'crow'  and  kdrava 
'  raven.'  An  Indian  author,  he  telb  us,  derives  kdka  '  crow '  frou" 
apak^ayiiavya,  i.  e.  "  a  bird  that  is  to  be  driven  away ; "  but  he 
adds  that  Yuska,  another  grammarian,  considered  lc6ka  to  bo  in 
imitation  of  the  bird's  note.  Professor  M.  Muller  then  gives  his 
own  etymology  of  the  8.  IcArava  '  raven,'  deducing  it  from  the 
S.  vb.  nt,  to  which  he  ascribes  "  a  general  predicative  pover  "  as 
expressive  of  sound  "from  the  harshest  to  the  softest,"  and  so 
applicable  "  to  the  nightingale  as  well  as  to  the  raven,  nay  even 
to  the  barking  of  dogs  "  and  "  the  mooing  of  cows,"  In  a  noto 
tiowovcr  ho  hesitates  between  this  etymon  and  ono  from  the  8. 
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kdru  '  singer.'  To  the  special  honour  of  this  last  derivation,  the 
raven  seems  to  be  about  as  well  entitled  as  the  panot  or 
peacock ;  and  the  derivation  from  ru,  a  general  term  implying 
sound,  would  probably  be  r^arded  by  the  legal  mind  as  void 
for  uncertainty.  Those  who  have  heard  the  note  of  the  crow 
will  probably  give  a  preference  to  the  theory  of  YAska,  especially 
as  Pott  has  thoroughly  established  the  doctrine  that  the  final 
syllable  of  the  Greek  Kop-ai  is  simply  a  suffix  of  diminutival 
power.  It  is  in  fact  one  with  the  suffix  ow  of  our  gparr-ow, 
nDaH-ow,  and  cr-ow  itself,  and  in  meaning  one  with  the  suffix  of 
the  G.  sper-ling  and  Eng.  star-ling. 

Lastly  let  me  call  in  evidence  what  I  find  in  the  *  Cratyliis  * 
of  Plato,  a  treatise  which,  while  it  is  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  matter  to  which  no  reasonable  man  would  now  give  his  assent, 
has  occasional  glimmerings  of  good  sense;  as  at  the  close  of 
§  422  :  Suppose,  says  Socrates,  that  we  had  no  voice  or  tongue, 
and  wanted  to  communicate  with  one  another,  should  we  not, 
like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  make  signs  with  the  hands  and  head 
and  the  rest  of  the  body? — Her.  There  would  be  no  choice, 
Socrates. — Soc.  We  should  imitate  the  nature  of  tlie  thing ;  the 
elevation  of  our  hands  to  heaven  would  mean  lightness  and 
upwardness ;  heaviness  and  downwardness  would  be  expressed 
by  letting  them  drop  to  the  ground;  and  so  on.  And  then 
Socrates  goes  on  to  infer  that :  A  name  is  a  vocal  imitation  of 
that  which  the  vocal  imitator  names  (Jowett's  *  Plato,'  vol.  i. 
p.  695).  Nor  am  I  deterred  from  this  appeal  to  what  is  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Socrates  by  the  fact  that  he  is  subsequently  made 
to  reject  his  own  inference. 

A  passing  word  may  well  be  given  to  the  case  of  reduplicated 
words,  which  perhaps  more  than  any  others  are  commonly 
regarded  as  of  mimetic  origin,  as  the  Greek  KopKotpto  *  shake,' 
fjLopfixupfii  *  flash,'  yapyaufio}  *  swarm ; '  the  Latin  ausurrua  and  tiniin- 
nahulum,  the  E.  vnshy-washy,  &o.  Among  the  less  cultivated 
races  this  habit  of  repetition  is  markedly  prevalent,  as  in  the 
river  Biohio  and  the  lake  Titi-caca  of  S.  America,  and  the  S. 
American  rodent  already  mentioned,  the  tuco-tuco.  But  if  wo 
desire  to  see  the  fullest  play  given  to  the  principle  we  should 
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open  a  Kaon  diotioiiai;,  where  we  should  find  nearly  every 
verb,  snbstantiTe  and  adjective,  so  fcomed. 

Bnt  if  this  view  of  the  origin  of  oral  langnage  he  nnivenally 
irne,  it  will  fuUow  that  the  first  doTelopment  of  langoage  was 
the  formation  of  verbe,  and  indeed  of  aetive  vt^rhe  of  a  phyBioal 
charaotor,  seeing  that  by  snch  action  alone  can  noiee  be  pro- 
duced. This  proposition  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  assumption 
that  noo-wa  and  howwotB  owe  their  names  to  this  principle,  for 
the  words  moo  and  bow-wote  denote  first  the  aot  of  lowing  and 
barking,  and  then  give  a  name  for  the  beings  that  low  and  hark. 
It  shonld  here  bo  observed  that  by  the  term  '  active  verbs '  are 
meant  not  merely  transitive  verba  so-called  as  ttrike  but  equally 
the  intransitive  as  walk,  run,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  verbs 
denoting  a  mere  state  whether  of  body  or  mind,  such  as  liare 
*  to  stand,'  habere  '  to  have,'  kxtb  '  to  know.' 

This  doctrine,  which  assigns  a  sort  of  prim<^niture  to  the 
verb,  is  Rtrongly  confirmed  by  the  Arabic,  which  expresses  the 
grammatical  idea  of  a  verb  by  a  word  whioh  means  in  itself 
•action'  (DeSaoy's  Or.  §  245).  Similarly  the  Chinese  (End- 
licher's  Gr,  §  219)  denotes  the  same  idea  cither  by  ting-Ui 
'  living  words,'  or  hoUS  'words  of  motion;'  whereas  for  nouns 
the  terms  in  use  are  ni-  t»i  '  dead  words,'  or  Mng-Ui  '  quiescent 
words.'  Precisely  in  agreement  with  this  the  terms  uerttim  of 
the  Latin  and  pruia  of  the  Greek,  although  otymologically  they 
signify  merely  that  which  is  spoken,  are  in  practice  limited  to 
the  verb ;  and  so  imply  a  marked  supremacy  for  this  part  of 
speech.  Thus  Varro  {1. 1.  8, 4 ;  p.  400  Sp.) :  Aristoteles  orationis 
diias  partes  esse  dicit,  nocabula  et  uerba,  nt  Homo  et  Eqniis,  ut 
Legit  et  Corrit. 

Nor  do  I  see  much  force  in  the  argument  of  an  able  writer  in 
the  'Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society'  (vol.  iii.  p.  163) 
that  in  many  languages  the  same  word  is  used  alike  for  a  verb 
and  un  abstract  substantive  of  kindred  power  ;  as  in  Coptic,  to 
take  an  example  of  his  own,  ti  signifies  indiflerently  a  verb 
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'  give '  or  a  sb.  '  giviDg/  so  that  with  a  pronominal  affix  thero 
oocurs  U-k  *  giving  of  me,'  and  with  the  further  addition  of  a 
demonstrative  prononn  we  find  *  giving  of  me  this '  in  the  sense 
of  '  I  give  this.'  When  this  writer  gives  to  such  a  form  as  this 
Coptic  ft,  so  nsed  as  a  substantive,  the  title  nomen  actumiSy  he 
really  concedes  all  that  is  asked,  for  there  cannot  be  a  better 
definition  of  a  verb,  as  I  would  use  it.  There  is  no  contradiction 
in  calling  a  word  at  once  a  verb  and  a  noun  so  defined.  The 
ordinary  infinitive  facere^  for  example,  is  at  once  a  verb  and  a 
noun ;  and  again  in  such  a  phrase  as :  Quid  tibi  istunc  tactio 
est  ?  (Plant.  Cas.  2,  6,  54)  tactio  though  justly  called  a  noun  is 
still  a  verb,  and  so,  like  a  verb,  is  entitled  to  an  accusative. 

Not  a  little  support  for  the  doctrine  now  maintained  exists  in 
the  fact  that  the  moment  the  idea  of  feeling  is  to  be  represented, 
the  older  forms  of  language  exhibit  an  antipathy  to  the  simple 
personal  verb ;  and  there  commonly  results  one  of  three  or  four 
varieties,  the  use  of  an  impersonal  verb,  or  of  a  reflective  verb,  or 
of  a  passive  verb,  or  of  a  perfect  tense,  as  in  Latin  pudet  me  eius, 
taedet^paenitet,  etc. ;  or  again  uerear^  miaerear,  reminiscor,  chliutscor, 
paUior,  etc. ;  or  terreor,  detector^  etc.  Take  again  nowi,  I  know, 
the  imperfect  tense  of  which  denotes  an  act, '  I  look  at,' '  I  study ; ' 
fwace  teipsum  'study  thyself;'  so  memini  is  lit.  'I  noticed,'  and 
hence  remember;  so  too  odi  seems  to  imply  a  simpler  od-o 
•  smell,'  akin  to  the  noun  odor.  The  connection  between  the  two 
ideas  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  metaphorical  phrase :  "  he 
stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  men."  Then  in  Greek  we  find  8oKet  and 
Sci,  ayofuuj  tXiro/xaiy  fi€fivi]fmif  the  last  at  once  a  reflective  and 
a  perfect.  Then  for  modem  languages  we  find  in  German  es 
gereuet  mich  •!  repent;'  es  fnert  mich  *I  am  chilled;'  es  ahnet 
mir  *  my  mind  forebodes ;'  es  ekelt  mir  *  I  loathe ; '  es  traumt  mir 
'  I  dream.'  So  in  Swedish  there  are  to  be  seen  as  reflective  verbs 
hopp-OrS  *to  hope;'  hlyg-a-B  *to  blush;'  trifv-OrS  *to  thrive;' 
afund-a-^  *to  envy/  But  our  own  tongue  deserves  our  first 
attention.  We  now  say  *  I  think,'  *  I  like,'  *  I  fear,'  *  I  remem- 
ber,' *  I  repent.'  The  older  forms  wore  *  methinks;'  *an't  like 
your  Grace '  (*  Measure  for  Measure,'  5,  1) ;  *  his  countenance 
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likes  me  not'  ('Lear,'  1,  1);  'I'll  do  it  but  it  diiJikefi  me' 
('Othello,'  2,  3) ;  '  tnah,  tuflh,  fear  boyo  with  bogs,'  i.e.  with 
bopea  (Tarn,  of  8hr.  1,2);  '  her  wits  I  fear  me  are  not  finn ' 
^Meoe.  for  Meas.  6,  I) ;  '  how  I  may  be  censured  something 
fears  me  to  think  of '  (<  Lear,'  3, 5) ; '  thou  but  remember'at  me  of 
mine  own  conception '  ('Lear,' 1,4); '  and  now  I  am  remembered. 
Boomed  at  me '  ('  Aa  yon  Like  It,'  3,  6) ;  '  I  do  repent  me  that  I 
put  it  to  yon '  ('  Othello,'  8,  3)  ;  'I  can  again  thy  former  light 
reutore,  should  I  repent  me '  (5,  2) ;  and  in  the  Bible  :'  it  re- 
pented the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man.'  In  fact  in  the  old 
language,  '  to  fear '  meant  '  to  frighten,'  that  is  an  act,  and  we 
still  have  in  vulgar  parlance  '  I  am  afeard.'  So  '  to  like '  was 
*  to  give  pleasure,'  '  to  remember'  was  merely '  to  remind.' 

Another  proof  that  the  verb  of  action  belongs  to  the  earliest 
state  of  language  is  found  in  the  brevity  of  form  which  cbarao- 
teriaes  this  class  of  words.  Thus  the  Latin  so-called  third  conju- 
gation contains  the  leading  verbs  which  denote  the  simplest 
action,  and  so  should  have  had  precedence  of  the  first  and  second 
as  well  as  of  the  fourth  conj1;^^tions,  all  of  which  consist  with 
rare  eyceptione  of  secondary  verbs,  and  in  &ct  correspond  to 
the  so-called  oontract  verbs  of  the  Greek  Grammar,  those  in 
no,  cu,  ow.  In  these  the  stem  is  at  least  disyllabic,  for  da  '  put,' 
and  *  '  go,'  do  not  really  belong  tc  the  a  and  i  conjugations. 
But  the  distinction  is  best  seen  in  those  cases  where  there 
happen  to  be  related  words,  one  of  the  third  or  simple  conju- 
gation, the  other  with  a  disylhibio  st«m  ending  in  a  vowel, 
■s  led-  (leido  or  lido),  '  take  a  seat,  sit  down,'  aede-re  '  remain 
seated,  sit ;'  eumb-ere,  '  throw  thyself  down '  (as  in  proe.,  rec., 
inc.) ;  cvba-re  '  lie ' ;  iao-ere  '  throw '  (a  stone,  &c.),  iaee-re  '  lie ' 
(as  the  result  of  the  act) ;  ten  (lend-ere),  '  stretch,  strain ;' 
Une  '  hold  with  a  tight  grasp ;'  cap  '  catch,  take ;'  habe  '  hold,' 
have.'  In  feet  the  seoondary  or  vowel  verbs  which  end  in  i,  e, 
a,  0,  or  K  seem  to  denote  in  iheir  origin  a  succeesion  of  acts, 
»a  fiiea  'rub,'  laua  'wash,'  mtca  'glitter,'  tpira  'breathe,'  tiota 
'  fly,'  horre  '  shudder,'  lotiie  '  suck,'  taorde  '  bite,'  or  rather 
'omsh,'  /ard   'cram,'  tali  'run'  or  'leap,'  audi   'hear,'  hawi 
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*  draw  (water,  &o.)/  uolu  *  roll,'  cum  *  sharpen,'  flu  *  flow '  (for 
fol^tt-ere,  a  secondary  verb  from  f&d  of /undo).  The  simpler  verbs 
from  which  these  were  deduced  often  vanished  from  the  later 
language ;  but  traces  of  the  fugitives  are  at  times  visible ;  as 
in  fricui  and  f rictus.  So  lauere  was  preserved  by  the  poets,  and 
also  implied  in  lautw  ;  so  too  sonere.  The  part,  sorptus,  morausj 
haustuSf  &c.,  the  perf.  aorpn,  hausi^  ueni,  the  sbb.  sptritua^  htditus. 
and  saltuB  Q  a  cattle  run '),  all  testify  to  the  previous  existence 
of  simpler  stems  ending  in  a  consonant. 

The  one  main  argument  which  may  be  opposed  to  the  views 
here  put  forward  is  in  the  doctrine  &voured  by  many  gram- 
marians that  all  sentences  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  logical  form, 
consisting  of  a  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  That  this  view 
of  language  is  all-important  for  the  syllogism,  and  consequently 
for  argument,  is  admitted;  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  first 
object  in  the  formation  of  language  was  argument.  Earlier 
and  more  pressing  objects  were,  to  enunciate  facts  and  to  give 
commands. 

In  truth  the  process  by  which  a  logician  forces  (for  it  is 
often  sheer  force)  every  sentence  into  his  favourite  fonp,  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  so-called  substantive  verb,  is  altogether  artificial  ; 
and  not  a  little  harm  has  been  done  to  grammar  by  regarding 
language  too  much  from  the  logician's  point  of  view.  Thus  we 
find  De  Sacy  in  his  *  Grammaire  Arabe'  (tome  1,  §  246) 
expressing  himself  thus : — 

"  Le  seul  verbe,  qu'on  puisse  regard  er  comme  absolument 
n6ces6aire  "k  I'expression  des  jugements  de  notre  esprit,  c'est  celui 
qu'on  nomme  verbe  substantif  ou  abatrait^  tel  que  esse  en  latin, 
itre  en  fran9ais.  Celui-1&  seul  ne  renferme  pr^cis^ment  que  ce 
qui  constitue  essentiellement  la  valeur  du  verbe,  I'idee  du  sujet 
avec  relation  h  un  attribut." 

Now  there  is  not  an  idea  more  difficult  of  distinct  compre- 
hension and  definition,  even  to  the  most  highly  educated,  than 
that  which  is  denoted  by  the  term  *  existence.'     Indeed  the  verb 

•  to  be '  may  well  be  called  *  le  verbe  abstrait '  by  De  Sacy ;  but 
an  abstract  term,  however  essential  to  a  system  of  metaphysics. 
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is  amoDg  the  very  last  that  are  called  for  under  th«  wants  of 
DDcivilized  society.  The  savage  has  his  various  terms  for  tha 
seveTft]  concrete  forms  of  ezistenoe,  and  of  action,  which  of  oonrse 
isToWes  the  idea  of  existence,  bnt  has  no  occasion  for  a  general 
term ;  and  in  fact  those  who  attempt  to  translate  the  language 
of  a  nation  &r  advanced  in  civilization  into  the  langnage  of  a 
rode  tribe,  find  an  insuperable  difiScnlty  in  words  of  this  claes. 
Thus,  the  authoreaa  of '  A  Residence  at  Sierra  Leone '  in  Murray's 
Colonial  Library,  found  the  natives  wholly  unable  to  follow  the 
nse  of  onr  substantive  verb,  and  was  compelled  at  last  to  substi- 
tute Uve  for  he,  before  she  could  make  herself  intelligible.  "  Go 
fetch  big  t«a-cnp,  he  Uoe  in  pantry,"  was  the  kind  of  language 
she  found  it  necessary  to  employ ;  and  the  servant,  in  announcing 
dinner,  wonld  say,  "  Dinner  live  on  table." 

But  on  this  point  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  one 
whose  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  most  outlying  languages 
made  him  the  best  of  witnesses ;  and  in  the  present  matter  his 
anthorily  is  the  weightier,  as  his  feelings  were  directly  opposed 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  verb  as  here  advanced,  so  that  he  conld 
not  be  suspected  of  any  too  fovonrable  bias.  In  vol.  iv.,  p,  70, 
of  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society'  Mr.  Garnett 
writes ;  "  We  may  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  such  a 
thing  as  a  true  verb-substantive  in  any  one  member  of  the  great 
Polynesian  femily."  Again,  in  p.  236  he  expressea  hie  belief 
that  "a  verb^Eubstantive,  such  as  is  commonly  conceived,  vivi- 
fying all  connected  speech  and  binding  together  the  terms  of 
every  logical  composition  is  much  upon  a  footing  with  the 
phlogiston  of  the  chemists  of  the  last  generation."  Be  Socy 
also,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  lays  down  the  doctrine  that 
the  verb  tobe  \&  the  only  CBsential  verb,  yet  in  the  paragraph 
immediately  following  admits  that  there  are  languages  which 
dispense  with  this  one  essential  verb :  "II  y  a  des  langues  oii 
cette  id^  de  I'ezistence  da  sujet  et  do  ta  relation  JL  nn  attribut 
ne  s'exprime  pas  par  un  verbe."  See  also  tome  2,  g  90.  Nay,  in 
Arabic  itself,  he  goes  on  to  say,  it  is  the  more  common 
practice  to  omit  it  This  too  is  the  habit  of  Sanskrit,  and  not 
nnknown  to  the  classical  languages.   In  Hebrew  too  the  non-use 
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of  the  word  is  apparent  to  the  reader  of  the  English  bible  in 
the  fact  that  the  translators,  while  inserting  is,  was,  &c,  as 
necessary  to  our  own  idiom,  write  them  in  the  italic  character, 
as  not  found  in  the  original.  Of  this  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  there  are  eleven  examples. 

Now  when  we  put  together  the  several  considerations  that 
the  logical  form  of  language  is  not  that  which  adapts  itself  to 
the  wants  of  early  society ;  that  the  substantive-verb  so  called 
is  not  even  requisite  for  the  expression  of  logical  ideas ;  that 
the  idea  of  being  in  the  abstract  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  a  savage ;  and  lastly  that  in  point  of  fact  a  large  number  of 
existing  languages  do  not  possess  such  a  verb,  surely  it  is 
highly  unphilosophical  to  construct  a  theory  of  language  on 
such  a  basis. 

But  there  still  remains  a  difficulty  to  be  disentangled.  It  has 
been  truly  laid  down  that  the  most  irregular  verbs  of  a  language 
are  the  oldest ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  of  all  verbs  the 
most  irregular  is  that  which  signifies  to  be,  as  is  seen  in  he,  am, 
is,  was  of  our  own  tongue,  in  esse,  sum,  fui  of  Latin.  The  foIu- 
tion  of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  esse  had  for  its 
oldest  meaning  '  to  eat '  and  not  '  to  be.'  The  idea  of  eating 
is  of  course  ever  before  the  mind  of  the  savage,  simply  because 
the  fear  of  starvation  is  too  constant  a  condition  of  his  life,  and 
80  may  well  claim  an  early  place  in  his  vocabulary.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  see  how  from  *  to  eat  *  comes  the  idea  of  *  to  live.' 
Nay,  in  the  older  writings  of  the  Latin  language  the  verb  uitiere 
itself  is  used  with  all  the  vagueness  of  esse,  as  in  l^dus  uiuis, 
*  you  are  a  dear  good  fellow,'  of  the  *  Trinummus '  (see  Wagner's 
Aulularia,'  v.  417)  ;  and  in  the  second  place  it  must  have  first 
meant  *  to  eat,'  being  in  origin  the  same  word  with  uescij  to  eat, 
for  the  French  verb  vivre  has  for  its  perfect  participle  vecu, 
vescu.  Here  the  loss  of  the  s  is  visible,  and  the  passage  from  c  to 
V  is  of  the  commonest.  Indeed  uixi  has  resumed  the  guttural, 
and  uictus, '  food,'  besides  this  has  preserved  the  original  mean- 
ing ;  as  also  has  the  French  tivres  and  our  own  victuals. 

But  the  rejection  of  the  logical  view  of  early  language  involves 
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of  oonrse  the  rejection  of  the  ordinary  definition  of  the  nomi- 
native as  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  If  the  original  verbs 
were  limited  to  those  which  express  action,  a  necessary  con- 
sequence would  be  that  the  nominative  denotes  the  agent.  It 
has  been  already  stated  that  in  Arabic  the  generic  term  for  a 
verb  is  a  term  which  in  itself  means  action.  So  again  De 
Saoy  (tome  i.  §  188)  says :  ^  Dans  les  propositions  verbales  les 

Si* 

deux  parties  constitutives  de  la  proposition  sent  le  verbe  Jjt* 
(F'fT)  et  Tagent  Jxli  (JaUl):* 


This  definition  of  the  nominative,  as  really  meaning  agent, 
enables  us  to  meet  what  has  been  thought  to  be  a  grave 
difficulty.  A  linguistic  paper  by  Carl  Bock,  published  in 
12mo.  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1845,  under  the  title  'Analysis 
Yerbi,'  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  languages  the 
personal  suffixes  of  the  so-called  nominative  exhibited  the  form 
of  genitives ;  and  Mr.  Gamett's  paper,  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made,  produces  other  examples  of  the  same  apparent 
anomaly.  But  the  moment  that  the  idea  of  an  agent  or  cause 
attaches  itself  to  the  term  nominative,  the  difficulty  vanishes, 
since  the  leading  meaning  of  the  genitive  is  the  source  whence, 
cdkr  BoUs^ '  the  heat  from  the  sun.'  Ali-eady  in  the  last  century 
Markland  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  the  '  Supplices '  suggests 
that  the  nominative  case  is  but  a  shortened  form  of  the  genitive 
through  the  omission  of  the  vowel,  rex  a  contraction  from  regis. 
But  it  may  be  asked  why  then  the  genitive  is  limited  to  nouns, 
the  nominative  to  verbs  ?  In  the  first  place,  in  such  constructions, 
as  pudei  me  ettw,  we  have  a  genitive  with  a  verb.  But  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  when  a  word  has  assumed  two  forms,  it  is  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  recommended  too  by  utility,  to  assign  a 
special  and  distinct  duty  to  each.  The  question  has  been 
considered  in  my  Essays,  p.  184 ;  and  to  what  is  there  said  I 
may  add  from  Ahrens*  paper  on  Greek  Fcminines  in  cd  (Trans. 
Ph.  Soc.  vL  162) :  *•  There  is  nothing  surprising,  if  two  forms 
originally  identical,  but  already  at  a  very  early  age  separated 
from  each  other,  should  have  met  with  different  applications." 

c  2 
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But  to  this  treatment  of  the  nominative,  G.  F.  (i.  e,  I  believe 
the  well-known  scholar  Mr.  George  Ferguson)  in  a  review  of 
my  Latin  Grammar  in  the  *  Classical  Mnseum*  (No.  xv.  p.  109, 
1847),  opposed  the  objection  that  the  nominative  as  used  with 
a  passive  verb,  is  a  patient,  not  an  agent.  In  No.  xix.  of  the 
same  work,  p.  67, 1  met  this  objection  by  the  doctrine,  already 
put  forward  in  my  grammar,  that  the  passive  grew  out  of  the 
reflective  verb,  in  which  the  nominative  asserts  its  original 
power ;  and  I  further  pointed  out  that  the  passive  construction 
in  reality  confirms  the  theory,  for  when  we  compare  the  two 
equivalent  constructions,  domintis  seruum  occidit  and  serutia  a 
domino  ocdditur,  dominus  and  a  domino  in  different  forms  express 
the  very  same  idea,  the  whence  of  the  action. 

Yet  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  present  doctrine  is 
furnished  by  the  laws  of  syntax.  Let  us  pass  from  the  whence 
to  the  whither,  from  the  source  of  an  action  to  the  object  upon 
which  it  is  directed.  Li  dominm  seruum  occidit,  *  seruum  *  is  in  the 
accusative  case,  that  is  the  very  case  whose  special  province  it 
is  to  denote  *  the  whither.'  Thus  Varro  (Ling.  Lat.  8,  6)  ex- 
pressly defines  the  accusative  as  answering  to  the  question  quo, 
'  whither.'  It  agrees  too  with  the  use  of  the  same  case  in  eo  Bomam, 
eo  latMium,  with  the  use  of  in  urbem,  *  into  the  city,'  as  opposed 
to  in  urhe,  *  in  the  city,'  with  the  Spanish  practice  of  inseiling 
the  preposition  4,  *  to,'  before  the  objective  case.  But  this  con- 
struction in  the  older  stages  of  language  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  verbs  of  action.  When  we  pass  to  those  verbs  which 
speak  of  the  external  senses  or  of  the  mental  feelings  the  con- 
struction is  altered.  With  the  *  verba  sentiendi,'  as  the  Greek 
grammars  state,  the  genitive  is  usually  and  naturally  preferred 
to  denote  *  the  whence  the  noise,  the  smell,  &c.,  proceed ' ;  and 
if  an  exception  be  made  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  seeing,  it  is 
because  here  the  act  of  directing  the  eyes  upon  the  object 
is  commonly  essential  to  the  result,  so  that  the  recipient  of  the 
impression  by  his  own  action  contributes  to  the  result.  Then 
again  with  personal  verbs,  Flautus  has  fastidii  mei, '  he  takes  a 
dislike  to  me ; '  Afranius,  qiMC  nan  ueretur  uirij  '  who  has  no 
respect  for  her  husband;'  Virgil  uses  a  genitive  with  mirari  and 
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Ictetari;  Horace  has,  Neque  ille  Sepoaiti  ciceris  ntsc  hngae  invidit 
avenae ;  and  even  Cicero  was  not  afraid  to  say  studet  tut.  So  in 
English  Shakspere  has :  "  Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company  " 
(* Taming  of  Shrew,'  ii.  1) ;  "I  am  yonr  husband  if  you  like 
of  me  "  (*  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,'  v.  4) ;  "  thou  dislik'st  of 
virtue "  (*  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  ii.  3).  Thus  the  light 
which  the  theory  of  the  mimetic  origin  of  language  in  so  many 
ways  throws  upon  the  laws  of  syntax  is  in  my  mind  a  very 
strong  argument  in  its  favour. 

The  doctrine  that  interjections -have  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  language  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  what  has  been 
said,  so  far  as  we  have  here  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds ; 
but  this  doctrine  has  been  in  my  opinion  extended  beyond  its 
proper  limits.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Wedgwood  in  much  that 
he  has  put  forward  ;  especially  when  he  says  (Pjx)c.  of  Ph.  Soo. 
iL  115) :  "  The  cry  forced  from  us  by  a  sharp  pain  is  well  repre- 
sented by  the  German  ach,  our  a^,  oh  ;  from  whence  we  have 
ache"  and  so  on.  Let  me  add  that  we  have  here  probably  the 
origin  of  the  many  words  in  Greek  and  Lntin  which  are  formed 
from  a  base  ak  with  the  sense  of  'shai-p;'  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  origin  of  the  suffix  ak,  so  well  known  in  Greek,  as 
in  XiOai,  fjivai,  v/xx^,  <&c.,  for  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  Pott 
has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  claim  to  the  meaning  of '  little.' 
And  I  request  attention  to  this  the  more,  that  in  what  I  have 
to  say  no  suffix  plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  secondary  verbs,  substantives,  and  adjectives. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Wedgwood's  views.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  he  is  right  when  he  says  that  ugh  is  a  natural  interjection 
'  expressive  of  cold  or  horror,'  and  deduces  from  it  our  adjectives 
ugly  and  ugwme,  together  with  the  Scotch  verb  ug  (houge),  *  to 
feel  abhorrence,'  as  well  seen  in  his  quotations,  especially  that 
from  Hardy  ng,  where  an  abbess  having  cut  oif  her  own  nose, 

"  counselled  all  her  systers  to  do  the  same, 
To  make  their  foes  to  hougo  so  with  the  sight." 

Again  as  he  says  (p.  116):  The  interjection  fie/  pfui/  is  in 
all  probability  the   physical  eflfect  of  disgust  at  an  oflfensive 
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smell,  wbioh  makes  ns  close  the  passage  through  the  nose  and 
expire  strongly  through  the  compressed  lips— /au^A  /  and  hence 
the  Icelandic  sb.  /tti,  *  putridity/  with  the  adj.  full  =  E.  fovly 
and  our  secondary  adjective /tiWne. 

On  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  be  reversing  the  stream  of 
derivation,  when  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  Etymology  *  under  the 
word  sow  he  wi'ites :  The  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  cry 
to  call  the  animal  to  its  food ;  Ober  D.  suck  I  Norfolk,  siig  I  &o. 
I  should  hold  that  we  have  here  the  vocative  of  the  noun,  just 
as  we  have  a  vocative  in  the  *  chick  chick '  of  the  housewife 
when  distributing  barley  to  her  poultry. 

Lastly  a  considerable  number  of  the  so-called  interjections 
will  be  found,  as  I  hope  to  show,  to  be  but  the  imperative  of 
verbs,  often  greatly  abbreviated,  as  the  E.  uw,  the  Gr.  cmi,  the 
Latin  frohj  vah,  heus,  en,  ecce^  ohe. 

Another  point  where  error  greatly  prevails  is  the  confounding 
a  new  application  of  an  old  word,  vrith  the  creation  of  a  new 
one ;  and  nowhere  does  this  error  more  abound  than  in  Plato's 
dialogue  on  language,  entitled  the  *  Cratylus.' 

I  conclude  then  with  the  expression  of  a  strong  opinion  that 
original  language  is  mimetic,*  in  other  words  consisted  solely 
in  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  nor  am  I  deterred  from 
this  conclusion  by  what  I  readily  admit,  that  in  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  we  are  still  unable  to  explain  the  rationale  of 
the  selection.  Meanwhile,  I  look  in  vain  for  any  other  tenable 
theory 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  sort  of  corollary.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  of  language  has  a  strong  tendency  to  bring 
us  to  the  belief  that  the  first  significant  sounds  were  mono- 
syllabic; and  I  do  not  rely  alone  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Chinese  and  other  so-called  monosyllabic  languages.  Li  the 
Latin  language  for  example  we  are  to  a  great  extent  led  to 
the  same  conclusion.    It  is  true  that  ceMe-re,  meii^,  aenti-re  of 

*  The  word  onomatopoeia  is  objectionable  from  its  very  length ;  but 
this  word  supplies  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  mimetic  theory,  inas- 
much as  its  author  in  so  using  it  assumes  that  the  only  mode  of  word- 
making  is  by  imitation. 
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difiyUabia  formation  are  tike  Bimpleet  forms  for  the  imperflBot 
tenses  that  occar ;  but  'we  may  safely  osBnme  older  lost  roots 
cea,  men,  and  ten,  when  we  look  at  the  perfect  forms  een-iu$, 
«a>-«H«,  sen-*i,  and  the  sbb.  cenlrvm,  mmior,  aennu ,-  and  this  view 
FeoeiveB  confirmation  &om  the  comparison  of  kindred  forms  in 
other  langoagea,  as  the  Homeric  c-Kcv-o-a,  and  the  Qerman  riim-en, 
*  to  feel.' 

Bat  here  we  seem  to  find  a  formidable  exoeption  in  the 
Semitic  family,  as  the  Arabio  and  Helarew,  where  it  is  main- 
tained that  all  ultimate  words  are  disyllabic  and  contain  three 
consonants.  Nay  some  Continental  scholars  have  carried  their 
theory  of  Hebrew  roots  to  the  extreme  point  of  denying  to  them 
the  possession  of  any  vowel,  so  ihat  ktl  for  example  is  according 
to  them  the  root  of  a  class  of  words  signifying  'kill.'  Saoli 
theorists  seem  to  have  forgotton  that  spoken  langn^e  has  a 
priority  over  written  langnago ;  yet  snrely  if  they  would  picture 
to  themselves  the  time  when  Hebrew  was  not  yet  written,  they 
would  find  themselves  in  a  redaetio  ad  abturdum,  when  declaring 
that  to  be  a  root  which  is  confessedly  nnpronoonceable.  No 
doubt  in  Hebrew  as  we  now  have  it  the  vowels  are  very 
variable,  and  by  that  variety  introduce  a  distinct  modification  of 
the  meaning,  so  that  kStil  for  example  denotes  'killing'  and 
katSl  '  killed.'  The  Greeks  tuo  have  a  similar  variety  of  vowel 
in  vt/tnt,  vofUK,  vu^uwi ;  and  our  own  tongue  yet  a  greater  variety  in 
bind,  bend,  band,  bond,  and  bundle ;  but  this  has  not  led  writers 
to  speak  of  the  root  syllables  as  having  the  form  v/i  or  bad. 

I'orbaps  the  right  explanation  of  the  alleged  triliteral  form  of 
roots  of  Hebrew  is,  tliat  we  have  here  a  comparatively  late  form 
of  the  language ;  and  this  seems  the  more  probable  as  we  have 
a  parallel  case  in  Hindostani,  where  the  native  grammarians 
again  lay  down  as  a  general  law  that  the  simplest  verbs,  as  in 
Hebrew,  are  disyllabic;  yet  the  modem  character  of  sach  a 
formalion  is  at  onoe  established  by  onr  knowledge  that  the  great 
body  of  this  language  has  descended  from  the  fjanskrit,  and  in 
Sanskrit  the  monosyllabic  form  of  primary  words  is  generally 
accepted.  Oar  own  languid  again  is  rapidly  assamtng  a 
similar  character  in  this  respect  to  Hebrew  and  Hindostani, 
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seeing  that  the  verbs  bellow,  reckon,  listen,  open,  begin  have  pretty 
well  usurped  the  places  of  the  now  all  but  obsolete  verbs  beU, 
reck,  list,  ope,  gin. 

But  we  must  not  at  onoe  assume  that  because  a  word  is  of 
one  syllable  it  is  a  root  word.  Nay,  when  such  a  word  begins 
or  ends  with  two  consonants,  the  safer  assumption  is  that  it  has 
been  compressed  from  some  disyllabic  form  and  so  is  a  secondary 
word.  Thus  sta  of  the  Latin  stare  is  for  set-a  and  the  root 
syllable  virtually  exists  in  sisto,  i.e.  si-set-o,  a  reduplicated  verb 
like  gigno  Qfi-gen-o^,  yiyvofim,  fii/xvia  (/ii-zicv-w),  irLima  (iTi-TrcT-w) ; 
and  here  we  see  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  sta-re  *  to  stand' 
is  not  like  sistere  *  to  stop,'  a  verb  of  action.  So  our  hnow  is  a 
corruption  of  a  fuller  kon-ow,  the  simple  form  of  which  still 
lives  in  con  and  ken  ;  while  bring^  i.e.  ber-ing  is  a  derivative  from 
ber  the  essential  part  of  the  vb.  bear  =  the  Lat.  fer-o ;  and  pluck  = 
pol-uck  from  pull.  In  these  instances  we  have  two  initial  con- 
sonants. But  harh,  talk,  walk  have  been  deduced  from  simpler 
verbs,  hear,  tell,  wall,  the  last  of  which  still  survives  in  the 
German  ttwttt-cn*  *to  go,'  itself  all  but  ob>olete,  while  the  suffixed 
k  probably  stands  for  a  fuller  ock  or  uck,  which  adds  to  the  root 
notion  of  these  words  the  idea  of  iteration,  as  in  pluck  by  the 
side  ofpuU ;  but  of  this  afterwards. 

Again,  there  are  not  a  few  verbs  which  simulate  the  mono- 
syllabic character,  owing  to  their  having  undergone  decapita- 
tion. Thus  to  low  as  an  ox  is  but  a  shortened  form  of  bett-ow,  to 
run  a  shortened  form  of  a  lost  him  or  hum,  from  a  root  hur^ 
the  analogue  of  the  Latin  cur  (curro),  him-an  still  existing  in 
A.  Saxon,  as  well  as  hem  or  hum  in  the  Dorset  dialect.  But  of 
this  again  afterwards. 

Again,  the  apparent  root  syllable  will  at  times  be  found  to 
have  once  had  a  fuller  form,  though  still  monosyllabic.  Bopp, 
for  example,  among  his  examples  of  root-verbs  in  Sanskrit,  gives 
us  va  *  blow '  and  an  *  blow,*  not  being  aware,  it  wotdd  seem, 
that  these  are  both  of  them  corrupted  forms  from  a  fuller  stem 
van,  both  consonants  being  still  preserved  in  the  Germ,  wann-en, 
in  the  Latin  uannus  *■  a  winnowing-fan '  and  uenim,  and  in  our 

♦  "  Wallen  zum  Hause  Gottes,"  Ps.  42,  6  (4). 
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own  wind,  mnnoo),  and  with  &  alight  change  in  fan.  But  the 
Greek,  while  it  has  rettuned  the  final  nasal  in  iwtijiot '  the  wind,' 
has  the  root  out  down  to  a  mere  towoI  in  the  rednpUcate  verb 
a-^fu  and  the  Bb.  mjfi.  4a  at  fitst  sight  seems  the  ultimate  fonn 
of  Ihe  Qreek  ^fu  and  the  Latin  /ari,  bnt  ^nv  of  tfnuw  '  show  *  is 
probably  the  some  word  with  an  eailier  meaning,  seeing  that 
the  I^tin  dico,  deieo  '  say,'  (stem  dec)  is  evidently  one  with  the 
Greek  Scun^/u  (stem  &«)  '  ahow.'  Some  writers  hold  fia  rather 
than  fiav  to  be  the  base  of  ^aivw,  to  rather  than  rtv  that  of  rctvu ; 
but  I  think  without  reason.  In  the  same  language  I  look  upon 
0n  rather  than  d(  to  be  the  essential  partof  Ti^fu(t.e.n-Oc<r-^); 
oC  BttTfuii  and  what  I  hold  to  be  ita  Latin  analogue,  tero  *  put,' 
whence  ex-»ero  'put  out,'  tnaero  'put  in,'  dtiero  'put  down.' 
Again  in  Latin  da  of  dare  ia  exhibited  more  accurately  in  the 
archaic  San-uat;  and  our  own  ordinary  verb  go  in  the  Sootoh 
variety  gang.  So  too  i  of  the  Latin  verb  t-re  has  lost  a  final  (, 
as  shown  by  the  noun  f(-er  (compared  for  sufBx  with  tub-er,  &c.), 
by  the  sbb.  ex-it-iwa,  in-it-iun,  and  by  the  numerous  forms  like 
equ-it-,  ped-it-,  ai-it-,  Bnt  besides  this  an  initial  consonant  has 
been  lost  by  it,  aa  proved  by  the  forms  bo  common  in  Plantus,  as 
per-bitere,  adbilere,  etc. ;  and  the  simple  vb,  baefera  'to  go'  has 
of  course  its  btem  in  the  syllable  hat,  as  eaedere  in  cad  ;  and  this 
form  bat  is  no  doubt  an  analogue  of  the  Greek  fian,  and  at  the 
same  time  ouly  a  variety  of  the  uad-  whence  u&doi  and  (bus 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  French  language 
nnitcB  a  future  t-rat  with  a  present  VMt,  nu,  oa. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

VOWEI-S  AKD  VOWELrASSIMILATION. 

So  far  wo  have  had  to  deal  only  with  roots,  which  it  is  believed 
are  } Jways  monosyllabic  in  form,  and  indeed  monosyllables  of  a 
simple  form,  never  having  more  than  one  initial  or  one  final 
consonant.  The  next  question  is  how  from  snch  monosyllabic 
roots  secondary  words  are  deduced.  Here  we  have,  I  believe, 
the  result  of  agglutination,  the  added  element  being  in  itself 
a  root-word  with  its  own  definite  meaning,  at  least  in  the 
outset ;  but  now  that  it  surrenders  the  privilege  of  accent  to 
the  main  root,  it  is  liable  to  careless  pronunciation,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  to  mutilation. 

That  a  sufi&x  may  be  in  itself  a  root,  is  perhaps  best  seen 
in  the  grammatical  formations  of  Chinese.  Thus  this  language 
possesses  a  verb  t6i  in  the  sense  of  ^profictsci^  set  out/  says 
Fremare;  but  if  sufiSxed  to  a  substantive  it  adds  to  it  the 
notion  of  a  genitive  case,  which  is  another  name  for  'the 
whence.'  For  example,  from  wtn,  'people,'  and  ZJ,  'power,' 
they  have  nUnUi  li,  ' the  people's  power.'  So  Prof.  M.  Miiller 
(Lectures,  p.  221)  tells  us  that  /  in  Chinese  is  a  root  meaning 
'  to  use,'  but  when  attached  as  a  suffix  to  a  noun,  it  produces 
the  instrumental  case,  and  this  is  thoroughly  intelligible.  *  Beat 
donkey,  use  stick,'  is  one  way,  and  a  very  simple  way,  of  saying 
'  with  a  stick.' 

But  in  the  process  of  forming  words  by  agglutination  of  signi- 
ficant monosyllables,  discordant  consonants  are  often  brought 
into  juxtaposition,  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  articulation, 
which  results  from  this,  often  leads  to  a  modification  or  even  de- 
struction of  one  of  them.  But  even  between  the  vowels  of  two 
oousocutive  syllables,  though  not  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  a 
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want  of  harmony  at  times  offends,  simply  because,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  it  inyolyes  an  additional  effort  in  pronunciation, 
as  will  presently  be  explained.  Hence  as  we  have  what  we  call 
assimilation  of  consonants  in  the  one  case,  so  we  have  assimilation 
or  a  tendency  to  assimilation  of  Towels  in  the  other.  And  as  the 
latter  modification  rarely  meets  with  due  attention,  I  propose  to 
give  it  precedence  in  onr  present  inquiry,  and  so  begin  with 
a  statement  of  linguistic  facts  as  affecting  the  Towels. 

When  the  eye  running  OTcr  a  map  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia  comes  in  succession  across  such  names  as  Eamtchatka, 
Okhotsk,  Aldan,  Vilini,  Vitim,  Angara,  Toungous,  Yenisei,  Sour- 
gout,  Tobol,  Irtish,  Jshim,  and  Sibir,  the  town  now  forgotten 
that  gaTC  name  to  Siberia ; — when  in  a  passage  through  central 
Asia,  it  finds  Eara-Eorum,  Yarkand,  Eashgar,  Eokonor,  Lhassa, 
Hitchi,  Ladak,  Eoondooz,  Hi,  Samarcand,  Balkach,  Aral,  Ararat ; 
together  with  the  nomad  races  called  Mongol,  Tatar,  Eirghiz, 
Easak,  Ealpach ; — when  off  the  coast  E.  and  S.  of  Asia  there 
occurs  a  series  of  names,  Japan,  Eiousiou,  Loochoo,  Hong-Eong, 
Feejee,  Palawan,  Sooloo,  Celebes,  Sardwak,  Sambawa,  Samarang, 
Balambangan,  Lombok,  Banca,  JaTa,  Malacca,  Andaman;  fol- 
lowed by  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  islands ; — ^when  in  eastern 
and  north-eastern  Europe  we  meet  with  Astrakhan,  Simbirsk, 
E^azan,  Moscow,  NoTogorod,  Grodno,  Lemberg,  Walach,  Widdin, 
Warsawa,  Memel,  Bevel,  and  Stockholm ;  and  when  such  forms 
have  their  parallel  beyond  the  Atlantic  in  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Appalach-ian,  Arkansas,  Huron,  Erie,  together 
with  Qronooo,  Parand,  Paraguay,  Chili  in  the  south ;  and  again 
Wooloomooloo  in  Australia— one  cannot  but  admit  the  tendency 
to  the  employment  of  the  same  or  similar  vowels  in  the  con- 
secutive syllables  of  a  word ;  and  the  fact  admitted,  the  why  is 
a  fitting  subject  of  inquiry. 

Vowels  again  have  the  stronger  claim  upon  our  attention  in 
that  they  constitute  the  chief  element  of  oral  language,  for  tho 
true  consonant  called  a  mute  is  not  the  sound  itself  but  an 
accident  thereof,  the  mode  in  which  a  sound  begins  or  ceases, 
the  fracture  or  cleavage  so  to  say.  At  any  rate  with  a  final 
mute  the  sound  ceases,  for  the  channel  of  speech  is  for  the 
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moment  closed.  Yet  most  writers  on  linguistics  have  given, 
I  think,  insufficient  attention  to  the  physiology  of  the  vowels ; 
and  some  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  so  as  to 
give  their  thoughts  more  to  the  symbols  of  vowel -sound  than 
to  the  sounds  themselves,  llius  because  the  sounds  of  e  and  o 
are  at  times  in  written  language  represented  by  the  union  of 
two  symbols  ai  and  au,  a  practice  which  was  universal  in  the 
Gothic  notation  and  at  times  plays  its  part  in  Sanskrit,  French, 
and  English,  an  undue  precedence  has  been  hastily  allowed  to 
the  other  vowels;  and  phrases  at  times  are  met  with  which 
seem  to  imply  that  e  and  o  partake  of  a  diphthongal  character 
because  they  are  occasionally  represented  by  diphthongs.  Even 
Grimm,  when  speaking  of  the  vowels  in  general  (I),  G.  i.  p.  5), 
confines  the  honorary  title  of  pure  vowels  (reine  Vocale)  to  a,  t, 
o,  u,  to  the  exclusion  of  e.  Again  the  alphabet  which  prevails 
in  Europe  having  but  five  symbols  has  led  many  to  speak  of 
these  as  the  only  vowels ;  while  others,  somewhat  less  restrained 
by  the  accidents  of  outward  form,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  the  full  number  of  vowels  may  bo,  as  though  they  ad- 
mitted of  enumeration.  Of  necessity  the  symbols  for  vowel- 
sound  must  be  limited ;  but  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  hide 
from  us  the  fact  that  the  sounds  themselves  are  simply  infinite,  the 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  the  few  which  have  a  special 
notation  being  by  imperceptible  gradations.  In  short,  to  define 
precisely  the  number  of  vowels  is  a  problem  akin  to  that  of 
determining  the  number  of  points  that  make  up  a  finite  line. 

The  language  of  soimd  is  a  branch  of  physical  science,  and 
physical  science  never  reaches  its  full  development  until  the 
philosopher  enables  us  to  quantify.  In  the  important  depart- 
ment of  vowel-sound  the  Jacksonian  professor  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  placed  the  study  on  its 
true  basis  in  two  successive  papers,  read  before  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society  and  published  in  their  'Transactions.' 
The  dates  of  the  papers  are  November  24, 1828,  and  March  16, 
1829.  What  he  wrote  was  reproduced  in  the  German  language 
in  PoggendorflTs  '  Annalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie.'  Unhappily 
these  papers  seem  not  to  have  attracted  the  attention  they 
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leserve  from  the  students  of  language,  partly  perhaps  because 
the  'Transactions'  in  question  have  not  a  wide  circulation, 
and  partly  because  they  appeared  in  a  publication  devoted 
chiefly  to  physical  science,  and  for  that  reason  not  likely  to 
catch  the  eye  of  those  who  deal  with  language.  Even  German 
scholars,  so  commonly  accustomed  to  treat  a  subject  in  an 
exhaustive  manner,  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  left  Prof. 
WillLi's  papers  unconsidered.  Grimm  and  Bopp  alike  give  no 
sign  of  having  seen  them ;  and  in  fact  Dr.  Bindseil,  so  far  as 
1  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  the  only  student  of  linguistics 
in  Germany  who  has  so  much  as  mentioned  Mr.  Willis's  papers ; 
and  he  but  refers  to  them  in  his  '  Abhandlungen  zur  allgemeinen 
vergleichenden  Sprachlehre '  (Hamburg,  1838),  p.  84  ;  and  then 
proceeds  as  though  they  had  no  existence.  From  these  two 
papers  I  propose  to  make  some  quotations,  and  to  abridge  more 
or  less  other  parts  which  bear  upon  the  present  inquiry. 

"The  generality  of  writers,"  says  Prof.  Willis  (p.  231),  "  who 
have  treated  on  the  vowel-sounds  appear  never  to  have  looked 
beyond  the  vocal  organs  for  their  origin.  Apparently  assuming 
the  actual  forms  of  these  organs  to  be  essential  to  their  pro- 
duction, they  have  contented  themselves  with  describing  with 
minute  precision  the  relative  positions  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and 
teeth  peculiar  to  each  vowel,  or  with  giving  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  corresponding  separation  of  the  lips  and  of  the  tongue 
and  uvula,  considering  vowels  in  fact  more  in  the  light  of 
physiological  functions  of  the  human  body  than  as  a  branch 
of  acoustics." 

After  verifying  and  subsequently  modifying  the  experiments 
which  had  formerly  been  made  by  Kempelen,  Prof.  Willis  was 
in  the  end  led  to  the  construction  of  a  very  simple  apparatus. 
Adjusting  together  a  succession  of  cylindrical  tubes  which  ran 
upon  each  other  like  the  joints  of  a  hand-telescope,  he  placed 
at  one  end  a  socket  with  an  organ-reed  fitted  to  it,  through 
which  air  was  thrown  from  a  wind-chest,  the  said  chest  and 
reed  performing  the  parts  which  in  the  human  body  belong  to 
the  lungs  and  the  chordae  uocales  of  the  larynx.  Thus  there 
was  nothing  to  represent  the  tongue,  palate,  or  teeth.     The 
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object  of  the  shifting  cylindrical  joints  was  of  course  to  secure 
the  means  of  lengthening  or  shortening  at  pleasure  the  tube 
through  which  the  air  passed  on  quitting  the  reed. 

The  results,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  partly  depended  upon 
the  musical  note  of  the  reed,  are'  described  by  Prof.  Willis  in 
these  words; — 


t( 


lEAOU  UOAEIIEAOU 


•a  '0  'C  'a 

*'  Let  the  line  cibcd  represent  the  length  of  the  pipe  measured 
from  a,  and  take  a5,  he,  cd,  &c.,  respectively  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  stopped  pipe  in  unison  with  the  reed  employed,  that  is, 
equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  sonorous  wave  of  the  reed.   - 

"  Now  if  the  pipe  be  drawn  out  gradually,  the  tone  of  the 
reed,  retaining  its  pitch,  first  puts  on  in  succession  the  vowel 
qualities  i  e  a  o  u ;  on  approaching  c  the  same  series  makes  its 
appearance  in  inverse  order,  as  represented  in  the  diagram,  then 
in  direct  order  again,  and  so  on  in  cycles,  each  cycle  being 
merely  the  repetition  of  hd,  but  the  vowels  becoming  less 
distinct  in  each  successive  cycle;  the  distance  of  any  given 
vowel  fix)m  its  respective  centre  points  a,  c,  &c.,  being  always 
the  same  in  all. 

**  When  the  pitch  of  the  reed  is  high,  some  of  the  vowels 
become  impossible.  For  instance,  let  the  wave  of  the  reed  =  ac, 
where  ^  oc  is  less  than  the  length  producing  u — 

1^    A     0         0     A     E  I  ^ 

a  h  c 

"  In  this  case  it  would  be  found  that  the  series  would  never 
reach  higher  than  o ;  that  on  passing  6,  instead  of  coming  to  u, 
we  should  begin  with  o  again,  and  go  through  the  inverse  series. 
In  like  manner,  if  still  higher  notes  be  taken  for  the  reed,  more 
vowels  will  be  cut  ofif.  This  is  exactly  the  case  in  the  human 
voice;  female  singers  are  unable  to  produce  u  and  o  on  the 
higher  notes  of  their  voice.  For  example,  the  proper  length  of 
pipe  for  0  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  note  c",  and  beyond 

*  I  have  ventured  to  alter  diagram  No.  3  of  Professor  Willis's  paper, 
believing  it  to  be  other  -than  he  intended. 
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this  note  in  singing,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  produce  a 
distinct  o. 

In  the  following  table  the  vowel-lengths  "  in  inches  occupy 
the  third  column.  For  want  of  a  definite  notation,  I  have 
given  in  the  second  column  the  English  word  containing  the 
vowel  in  question ; — 


I 

See 

•38? 

E{ 

Pet 
Pay 

•6 
1. 

-    \ 

Paa 
Part 

1-8 
2-2 

A°    1 

Paw 

Nought 

305 
3-8 

0 

No 

4-7 

"  i 

But 
Boot 

Indefinite 

"  I  have  found  this  table  as  correct  a  standard  as  I  could 
well  expect ;  for  vowels,  it  must  be  considered,  are  not  definite 
sounds,  like  the  different  harmonics  of  a  note,  but  on  the  con- 
trary glide  into  each  other  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations, 
so  that  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  exact  length  of 
pipe  belonging  to  each,  confused  as  we  are  by  the  diflference 
of  quality  between  the  artificial  and  natural  vowels." 

I  feel  the  less  called  upon  to  apologize  for  these  long  quota- 
tions, because  they  are  necessary  as  a  basis  for  many  of  the 
following  remarks,  and  because  I  hope  that  they  may  induce 
the  student  in  language  to  read  the  two  papers  himself,  which 
concern  him  as  much  as  the  student  in  physics.  But  the  ex- 
periment may  to  a  certain  extent  be  performed  on  his  own 
mouth.  He  will  there  find  that  a  retraction  of  the  lips  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  sound  of  the  continental  t,  while  a  pro- 
longation accompanies  the  utterance  of  u;  and  the  natural 
position  of  the  mouth  with  neither  retraction  nor  protrusion 
gives  a,  which  for  that  reason  is  first  heard  from  an  infant's 
mouth,  and  so  earned  its  title  to  the  first  place  in  the  alphabet. 
Or  better  still,  let  the  experimenter  imitate  a  cat  in  uttering 
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slowy  the  series  of  sounds  represented  by  (m)teaott,  and  he 
will  perceive  that  he  is  gradually  lengthening  the  vocal  tube. 
The  creaking  hinge  of  a  door  again  often  produces  a  similar 
effect. 

As  the  results  of  Prof.  Willis's  experiments  have  all  the  pre- 
cision and  certainty  of  mathematical  science,  it  would  be  strange 
if  they  did  not  furnish  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  many  linguistic 
problems.  In  the  first  place  then  we  find  in  them  an  explanation 
of  that  identity  of  vowel-sound,  or  something  near  to  identity, 
which  characterizes  the  series  of  geographical  terms  which  we 
just  now  enumerated.  As  the  consonants  are  affections  of  sound 
which  vary  with  the  position  of  the  moveable  organs  of  speech 
(the  tongue  and  lips)  in  relation  to  the  fixed  organs  (the  palate 
and  teeth),  and  their  production  is  independent  of  the  distance 
between  the  extreme  parts  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  chordae  uocalea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  lips  on  the 
other,  the  speaker  is  naturally  tempted  to  leave  this  distance 
unaltered  in  the  utterance  of  any  word.  The  due  adaptation  of 
the  four  organs  just  named  for  the  production  of  the  consonants 
calls  for  a  sufficient  effort,  without  that  required  for  varying  the 
length  of  the  vocal  tube.  Hence  the  peculiar  character  of  such 
terms  as  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Eokonor,  Loochoo ; 
hence  also,  where  there  is  to  be  variety,  a  limitation  of  such 
variety  in  such  words  as  Yenisei,  Lena,  Bokhara,  and  Huron, 
where  the  combined  vowels  appear  from  Prof.  Willis's  scale, 
t,  e,  a,  o,  tt,  to  be  neighbours.  Of  course  there  are  names  which 
violate  the  principle,  as  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Ontario. 

But  when  in  the  agglutination  of  significant  monosyllables  to 
form  what  we  may  call  compound  words  discordant  elements 
present  themselves  for  union,  the  desired  harmony  between  the 
vowel  sounds  may  be  effected  in  several  wajs,  by  the  adap- 
tation of  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  to  the  nature  of  that 
which  follows,  or  secondly  the  converse,  or  thirdly  by  a  mutual 
approach  to  some  intermediate  sound.  It  is  by  a  modification 
of  the  first  syllable  for  the  most  part  that  the  object  is 
attained  in  the  German,  Scandinavian,  and  Keltic  languages. 
But  changes  in  both  directions  present  themselves  in  Greek 
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and  latin ;  and  I  may  probabl;  add  in  SanBkrit.  But  faere 
I  am  nnable  to  apeak  as  definitely  as  I  should  have  wished ; 
bocaose  the  author  of  the  '  Vergleiohende  Grammatik,'  aa  I  have 
eltiewbere  observed,  all  but  ignores  this  doctrine  of  vowel- 
assimilatian.  Tlins  it  is  only  t  believe  when  he  passes  from 
the  Sanskrit  {%%  41, 42)  to  deal  with  the  Zend  that  he  notices 
some  cases  where  the  presence  of  a  y,  t,  or  e  affects  the  vowel 
of  an  adjoining  syllable,  and  in  §  46  mention  is  made  of  a 
similar  euphonic  influence  belonging  to  a  Zend  v  (te).  Tbns 
a  reader  might  have  drawn  the  very  incorrect  conclusion  that 
these  are  but  peculiarities  of  the  Zend. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  languages  of  Tartary,  Turkey,  and 
Hungary,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  spoken 
by  the  Finns,  Lapps,  Ostiaks,  &a,  the  suffixed  syllable  is  com- 
pelled to  take  a  vowel  more  or  less  similar  to  that  rA  the  pre- 
ceding syllable.  Hence  in  languages  of  this  class  we  find 
suffixes  to  a  great  extent  mnning  in  pairs,  which  with  a 
common  power  have  no  other  difference  in  form  than  the 
interchange  of  what  are  called  strong"  and  weak  vowels. 
Thus  in  Turkish,  }taifa\,  'a  cap,'  has  nom.  pi.  jialpalt-tar,  bnt 
cr,  'a  house,'  has  nom.  pi.  Mer;  and  again  the  datives  pi.  of 
these  nonuB  are  ffolpailar-ah  and  fvler-eh.  Or  to  take  examples 
from  the  Hanganan,  the  verbs  nor  '  wait '  and  itmer  '  know ' 
form  the  following  persons  (Wekoy's  Grammar,  pp.  33  and  38) : — 

rrir-oit         1  wait  ismer-ek  I  know. 

vdr-uni       we  wait.  itmer-itik  we  know. 

vAr-lot        yon  wait.  Umerlek  you  know, 

var-nak       they  wait.  t»mer-net  they  know. 

vdr-a-tok    yon  waited,  itmere-tdc        you  knew. 


•  Different  epithets  are  here  used  by  different  writers,  as  foUowa  :— 
i,  e,  (y,  a,  6,  u)    a,  o,  u. 
Bask  [A.-S.  Gr.  §  24;  g  33,  pp.  21  and  24)    soft  hard 

Dr.  Gueet  narrow        broad 

Gaelic  Society's  Grammar  email  broad 

OtberB  as  above  weak  strong 

Grimm,  voL  L  p.  5,  speaks  of  a  t  o  «  as  r«»e  '  bright ;'  otediitu 
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Nay,  to  such  an  extent  is  this  law  of  assimilation  carried  out 
in  Mongolian  that  the  principle  is  turned  to  account  in  reducing 
the  number  of  alphabetic  characters.  As  the  first  occurring 
vowel  of  a  word  decides  the  character  of  those  that  follow,  a 
common  symbol  is  used  in  all  syllables  after  the  first,  for  a  and  e^ 
a  second  common  s^'llable  for  o  and  o.     (See  Schmidt's  Gr.  p.  7.) 

But  in  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  as  has  been 
stated,  it  is  usually  the  first  of  two  syllables  that  adapts  itself  to 
the  following.  If  we  look  to  the  German  languages,  the  familiar 
modification  called  umlaut,  ' change  of  sound,'  is  for  the  most 
part  made  in  the  direction  of  exchanging  stronger  for  weaker 
Towels.  Thus  a,  o,  u,  au,  if  followed  by  a  syllable  containing 
either  i  or  e  are  apt  to  give  place  to  a,  o,  fi,  dUy  in  which  symbols 
the  two  dots  are  admitted  to  be  the  corruption  of  an  e  (e,  after- 
wards mere  dots,  supplanting  a  letter  like  e),  and  indeed  ae,  oe, 
ue,  aue  at  length  are  often  written. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  '  umlaut '  to  be  found  in 
German  is  seen  in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  several  so- 
called  irregular  verbs,  as  schlaf-en  *  to  sleep,'  du  achlaf-st,  er 
8chlaf-t  ;  stoss-en  *  to  push/  du  stoss-est,  er  stdss-t  ;  lauf-en  *  to 
run,'  du  Iduf-^t,  er  lauf-t.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  the  same 
modification  is  not  found  in  the  other  persons,  ich  schlafe,  wir 
schlafen,  <&c.,  which  also  have  a  following  e ;  and  the  answer  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  formation  of  the  old  German,  where  the 
sufiQxes  of  the  several  persons  are  :  sing.  1  -u  ;  2  -m  ;  3  -it ;  plur. 
-amiB ;  -at ;  -ant — so  that  the  only  persons  which  by  the  weak 
vowel  of  their  suffixes  were  originally  entitled  to  the  influence, 
are  precisely  those  for  which  it  is  claimed. 

In  several  of  the  examples  now  given,  the  weak  vowel  which 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  umlaut  had  already  disappeared^ 
as  er  schldfi  for  scMdfit,  Similarly  thur  'a  door,'  is  justly  re- 
garded from  the  evidence  of  its  modified  vowel  as  a  corruption 
of  an  earlier  thiire.  In  the  same  way  too  we  see  the  explanation 
of  our  own  irregular  plurals,  men,  geese,  &c.,  for  these  are  but 
abbreviations  of  fuller  forms  in  which  the  true  suffix  of  plurality 
contained  a  weak  vowel.  Nay  this  loss  of  the  suffix  is  in  some 
sort  a  consequence  of  the  effect  it  has  pi-oduced  upon  the  vowel 
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of  the  preceding  syllable,  for  that  syllable  by  the  very  fact  of 
its  modified  sound  gives  prcTious  notice  of  the  weak  suffix 
which  is  to  follow ;  and  so  renders  the  actual  pronunciation  of 
that  suffix  in  great  measure  a  superfluity.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  this  way  our  nonn  man  first  formed,  like  the  German, 
some  such  plur«Ll  as  mdnn^er,  which  passed  through  an  inter- 
mediate tnaiifM  to  man  or  men. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  strong  vowels  a,  o,  u  which  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  umlaut.  In  spite  of  the  argument  which 
Grimm  has  put  forward  (in  vol.  i.  p.  82)  I  cannot  but  attribute 
to  the  same  cause  what  occurs  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  of 
brech-en  *•  to  break,*  du  hrichsty  er  hricht ;  ew-en  *  to  eat,'  du  issest 
or  tM<,  er  test;  gescheh-en  *to  happen,'  es  geschieht:  for  as 
already  stated  the  earlier  suffixes  of  these  persons  were  19  and  it. 
In  these  cases  the  weakest  of  vowels  in  the  suffix  draws  the 
preceding  6,  already  weak,  into  the  still  weaker  form  t. 

But  while  the  weakening  of  stronger  vowels  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  following  weak  vowel  is  the  ordinary  phenomenon  in 
German,  the  Norse  over  and  above  this  abounds  in  examples 
where  the  suffix  has  a  vowel  of  the  strong  order  influencing  a 
preceding  voweL  Thus  hdl^  *  to  call '  has  with  it  holl-um  *  we 
call,'  in  which  o  has  a  sound  more  nearly  akin  to  u  than  o  itself. 
This  change  is  strikingly  like  the  Latin  and  Greek  habit  of 
favouring  a  succession  of  the  vowels  o  and  u :  calamitaa  but  in- 
columis,  uertendus  but  what  is  virtually  the  same  word,  rotundua 
or  ruiundus^  arorte  and  cifx>-ecv  but  op-vatr-tvy.  But  to  return  to 
the  Norse,  dreck-a  *to  drink'  has  a  past-imperfect  or  rather 
preterite,  sing,  dradb,  but  pi.  drudb-iim,  while  the  subj.  owes  to 
its  suffixed  t  a  form  dryck-%.  Similarly  dor  '  a  spear,'  itself  no 
doubt  shortened  from  a  lost  dbra  (compare  the  Gk.  hopfv)  has  in 
its  plural  n.  derxr,  ac.  c2m,  dat.  dor-um^  gen.  dar-ra. 

Nay,  the  influence  of  the  added  suffix  often  extends  through 
two  syllables.  Thus  from  the  same  verb  holla  is  deduced  a  past 
tense,  which  in  the  singular  has  for  its  first  two  syllables 
kalk^^  but  taking  a  u  in  the  three  suffixes  of  the  plural, 
presents  us  with :  ver  koUu^-um,  ^fer  JcdUu'S^Vj  'peir  kdllu'6^. 
Similarly  among  the  adjectives  the  foi-m  hagast  *  most  handy/ 

D  2 
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annar,  the  analogue  of  the  Lat.  cdter^  have  for  the  dat.  pi. 
hoguat-nm,  o'Srum ;  and  the  sb.  andra  *a  wooden  shoe'  has 
pi.  nom.  ondrur.  In  these  changes  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
nearer  a  is  converted  into  a  vowel  sound  identical  with  that 
of  the  suffix,  while  the  preceding  vowel  is  drawn  but  halfway 
from  its  original  position  towards  that  of  u,  as  though  the  power 
of  attraction  varied  inversely  as  the  distance.  Still  more 
effective  is  the  power  of  attraction  in  the  instance  of  ketil 
*  a  kettle/  which  in  the  plural  has  nom.  Jcatlar,  ac.  katla^  dat. 
hotlumy  gen.  Jcatla;  in  which  on  the  one  hand  a  suffixed  a 
strengthens  the  initial  vowel  of  the  noun  from  the  weak  sound 
e  to  its  own  form,  and  on  the  other  the  datival  um  draws  the 
same  sound  one  stage  further,  to  a  modified  o. 

It  is  by  the  twofold  influence  of  assimilation,  at  once  the 
strengthening  of  weaker  sounds  and  the  weakening  of  stronger 
sounds,  that  the  NorbO  has  a  higher  claim  upon  our  attention 
in  the  present  question  than  the  German,  which  for  the  most 
part  pre<;ents  instances  of  weakening  alone.  Still  in  old  German 
there  occur  occasional  examples  such  as  those  quoted  by  Grimm, 
wor-olt  in  Otfiied  for  wer-alt  *  world,'  and  wol-o  *  weal,'  =  A.-Sax. 
voela,  Tet  even  here  wor  and  wol  are  perhaps  the  older  forms 
of  the  root. 

But  the  £id vantage  of  taking  Prof.  Willis's  order  of  the  vowels 
for  measuring  the  influence  of  vowel  upon  vowel  is  seen  in  the 
Keltic  languages  as  distinctly  as  in  the  Norse.  I  shall  confine 
myself  for  the  most  part  to  the  Breton  branch,  taking  my 
examples  chiefly  from  the  Grammar  of  Legonidec,  some  few 
from  that  of  Gr^goire  de  Rostrenen  (12mo,  1738,  Rennes).  The 
formation  of  the  plural  for  irregular  nouns  may  be  considered 
under  four  heads  :  as, 

a.  The  weakening  of  a  strong  stem- vowel  by  virtue  of  a  weak 
vowel  in  the  suffix  : — 

haz  stick,  hisier  sticks. 

hrdn  crow,  hrini  crows. 

kldch  church-bell,  kleier  bells. 

tard  bull,  tirvi  balls. 

falch  scythe,  Jilchier  scythes. 
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mab 

Kon, 

sack 

sack, 

ialch 

purse 

forch 

fork. 

mtpien 

sons. 

seier 

saoks. 

ilchier 

purses, 

ferchier 

forks 

6.  The  weakening  still  further  of  a  Towel  already  weak  : — 
drSd    starling,        dridi    starlings.         Ihtr*  boat,     listri    boats. 

c.  The  modification  of  two  syllables  through  the  sufiix : — 

matez    maid-bervant,     mitisien,  tar-gaz^  tom-cat,     iirgisier. 

kalcez    carpenter,  kilvizien,  enezl        island,       inizi, 

d.  Modification  of  a  preceding  vowel  or  vowels  through  the 
suffix,  followed  by  the  loss  of  that  suffix  : — 


dant 

tooth, 

deiU. 

krochen 

skin,       krechin. 

idr 

hen, 

iSr. 

louam 

fox,         lem. 

gavr 

goat, 

gevr. 

mandch 

monk,     minech. 

(road 

foot, 

tretd. 

askoum 

bone,       eskem. 

oan 

lamb, 

ein. 

bastard 

bastard,  hesterd. 

mean 

stone. 

rtiein. 

esqdb 

bishop,   esqebyen,  esqeb. 

danvac 

\  sheep, 

derived. 

ahoatol 

apohtle,  abestel. 

ozach  married  man,  hech,  azrouand  devil,     ezrevend. 

hrdgen  Hell,  kregin. 

In  the  last  pair  of  examples  no  less  than  three  syllables  have 
suffered  modification. 

I  next  turn  to  the  irregular  verbs,  and  to  these  with  a  pre- 
ference, as  it  is  a  general  doctrine  among  philologists  of  the 
present  day,  and  that  with  good  reason,  that  the  so-called  irre- 
gularity of  formation  means  only  obedience  to  the  older  laws 
of  language.  The  Breton  verb  galUout  *  to  be  able '  is  no  doubt 
the  representative  of  the  Latin  val-ere.  Now  the  suffix  of  the 
future  is  tnn,  and  this  tense  runs  in  double  form :  1  gell-inn  or 
giUrinn,  2  geUi  or  giUi^  3  gall-6  or  gelUd  ;  pi.  1  gelUmp  or  giUimp, 
2  gaU'Ot  or  gell-oty  3  gell-int  or  gillint  Here  it  may  be  observed 
that  gell  has  to  contend  with  a  rival  gUl  whenever  the  weak  i 
follows,  with  gaU  whenever  the  suffix  has  a  strong  o.  Into  the 
suffix  of  a  Breton  perfect  the  syllable  iz  enters,  just  as  is  does 

•  Of.  Lat.  linter.  t  Lit.  bull-cat. 

X  Cf .  W.  ynys,  Sc.  inch,  Lat.  ins-ula,  Gr.  mjo'-os. 
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in  the  Latin  freg-i^-ti  ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  first  person  of  the 
Breton  perfect  that  this  iz  is  preserved  in  its  entirety.  In 
the  other  persons  the  vowel  i  is  lost.  Thns  we  find  for  *  I 
could/  &c. :  1  geUriz  or  gUl-iz^  2  gaU-zond  or  gell-zond,  3  gaU-az 
or  gdUaz;  pi.  1  gaU-zamp  or  gelUzomp^  2  gaU-zot  or  geU-zot^ 
3  galUzont  or  geU-zmt,  where  the  vowel  of  the  root-syllable  is 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  variations  as  in  the  future. 

When  the  root-syllable  contains  the  sound  ou,  the  influence  of 
a  following  i  or  e  leads  to  the  change  of  ou  to  we  ;  and  this  with 
reason,  as  a  to  before  a  vowel  is  the  sound  of  ou  reduced  to  its 
smallest  dimensions,  so  fstr  corresponding  to  the  fact  that  a  y  in 
the  same  position  is  an  t  similarly  reduced.  Thus  well  =  u-^ll ; 
yotUh  =  i-oiUh^  in  which  the  sound  of  u  and  !  is  so  short  that 
it  does  not  count  for  a  syllable.  But  the  sounds  are  still  vowel- 
sounds,  and  the  Boman  grammarians  seem  to  have  been  in  error 
when  they  gave  them  the  titles  of  u-consonans  and  i-consonans. 
I  take  then  a  Breton  verb  which  in  its  root  contains  the  sound 
otf,  viz.,  gouz-cut ;  and  here  the  present  tense  runs  gouz-onn,  gouz- 
ondy  go-ar  ;  pL  gouz-omp^  gouz-och,  gouz-cnty  in  which  the  suffixes 
contain  only  strong  vowels.  But  the  perfect  and  future  tenses 
begin  with  gwh-iz  '  I  knew,'  gwSz-inn  *  I  shall  know ;  *  and  the 
past-imperfect  has  the  vowel  modified  throughout :  gwi-enn,  gwi-ez^ 
gwiS ;  gwiemp^  gwi-ech,  gwi-ent  All  the  imperative  mood,  too, 
and  the  perf.  part,  gwez-et  *  known'  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  the  weak  vowel  in  the  suffixes  by  their  adaptation  to  it.  In 
this  change  of  gou  to  gwe  or  gwi  we  have  probably  the  expla- 
nation of  the  apparent  passage  of  a  ^  to  a  to,  a  change  so  common 
in  language,  for  the  next  change  of  gwe  or  gwi  to  we  or  wi  by  the 
omission  of  the  guttural  is  of  the  easiest.  In  fact  in  Breton 
itself  a  ^  so  placed  is  often  dropped.  Thus  this  very  verb 
gouz-oui  has  in  subjunctive  future  (Leg.  p.  137)  ra  wezin  *que 
je  sache ;'  and  its  compound  with  the  prep,  ana  has  a  fut.  ind. 
ana^ezinn  '  je  connaitraL' 

But  I  must  be  permitted  too  to  quote  a  few  forms  from  the 
verb  lavar-oui  '  to  say,'  because  here  we  have  the  law  of  assi- 
milation acting  through  two  syllables.  To  pick  out  instances, 
we  find,  in  the  conjugation  of  this  verb  lavar-ann  *  I  say,'  lever-ez 


krid* 

believe. 

dedc 

learn. 

mSd 

mow, 

hero 

boil, 

g6r 

brood, 
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*  thou  sajest,'  lmr4i  *  je  say,'  Uvir-tz,  *  I  said,*  Uvir-inn  *  I 
shall  say,'  ZtmW,  ^thon  wilt  say,'  Uvir-imp  *we  will  say.'  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  extreme  obedience  to  the 
Yowel-law  will  be  found  through  the  whole  of  this  verb  as 
the  language  now  stands.  Still  amid  all  the  violations  an  i  in 
the  suffix  is  acoompanied  by  an  i  throughout 

The  table  of  irregular  infinitives  given  by  Legonideo  (pp. 
162,  3)  in  oonnection  with  the  imperative  and  first  person  of 
the  indicative  is  also  instnictive : — 

ind.  1  p.  krSd-ann,  inf.  kridi. 

„      dfisk-ann,  „   diski, 

„      mM-ann^  „   midi, 

„       herthann^  „   hirvi. 

„      gSrann,  „   gwiri. 

There  are  two  points  already  dwelt  upon  which  may  receive 
illustration  from  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Keltic,  viz.  the  loss 
of  a  suffix  after  it  has  influenced,  and  because  it  has  influenced, 
the  preceding  vowel,  and  the  tendency  of  a  u-sound  under  the 
weakening  process  still  to  retain  a  remnant  of  its  original  cha- 
racter in  the  form  we  or  wu  Now  the  fullest  form  of  the  geni- 
tival  suffix  in  Gaelic  is  in,  as  ^  '  cow,'  ho-in  *  of  a  cow ;'  ck 

*  dog,'  coin  •  of  a  dog '  (•  Gaelic  Gr.  of  the  Highland  Soa,*  p.  7  h). 
This  suffix  in  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  mere  e,  as  gleann^ 
'valley,'  gliwne  *of  a  valley;'  sgian  *  knife,'  sgine  'of  a  knife, 
sometimes  into  a  final  a,  but  this  only  when  the  vowel  of  the 
stem  is  a  strong  one,  as  lagh  '  law,'  lagha ;  roth  '  wheel,'  rotha. 
Most  commonly  the  whole  suffix  is  lost^  Still  if  the  stem  end  in 
a  consonant,  the  weakened  vowel  bears  testimony  to  the  previous 
existence  of  a  suffix  with  a  weak  vowel,  as  fitheach  '  a  raven,' 
gen.  JUhich ;  mcu:  '  a  son,'  gen.  mic  ;  ceann  '  a  head,'  gen.  cenn. 
Again,  in  many  cases  the  u,  o,  or  even  a  of  the  stem  passes  into 
m  or  ot,  as  clock  or  dach  '  stone,'  g.  doiche ;  cos  or  cus  '  foot,' 
g.  coise ;  dog  or  dag  '  bell,'  g.  doige  ;  aU  *  a  joint,'  g.  uilt ;  car, 
'a  turn,'  g.  ctttV;  cam  'heap  of  stones,'  g.  cuim;  seal  'sail,' 
g.  «ttit7;  neul  'cloud,'  g.  nebU, 

•  Probably  a  loan-word.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
we  have  here  the  Breton  analogues  of  the  Latin  cred-ere,  disc-ere, 
met-ere,  feru-ere. 
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In  our  own  language,  as  a  sister  of  the  German,  some  traces 
of  this  law  of  assimilated  vowels  may  reasonably  be  expected ; 
and  indeed  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  *  nmlanted  * 
plurals,  as  meriy  geese,  &c.  Other  examples  on  this  side  are  mtce, 
licey  corresponding  to  mduse,  louse  of  the  German.  In  these 
examples  the  plural  suffix  has  been  in  part  curtailed ;  but  in 
hrethr-en  and  Jci-ne  the  consonant  of  the  suffix  (en)  has  been 
preserved.  In  the  case  of  brother,  breth^e^r-en,  the  umlaut  has 
affected  even  the  antepenult.  Not  unfrequently  too  the  strong 
or  stronger  vowel  still  continues  for  the  eye,  though  not  for  the 
ear.  Thus  no  true  o  is  heard  in  other,  brother,  mother,  smother. 
In  any  we  write  an  a,  but  hear  the  sound  which  might  be  repre- 
sented by  eny.  So  in  Jemmy,  Jem,  Jenny,  English,  Qreen^ch,  pretty, 
the  6  does  duty  for  a  short  t ;  and  even  an  o  for  %  in  vx>men,  which 
Chaucer  appears  to  have  written  with  more  correctness  as  wym* 
men.    Examples  for  the  whole  gamut  of  vowels  are  seen  in : — 


gourd 

gerkin. 

four 

firkin. 

hood 

hudkin. 

com 

kernel. 

food 

fodder. 

foal 

fiUie. 

goose 

geese. 

John 

Jenkins. 

good 

bettor  (for 

soaiuf 

simmer. 

gwetter).* 

old 

elder. 

one 

any. 

frog  (G. 

fresher  § 

foot 

fetter,  feet 

frosch) 

mouse 

mice. 

fox 

vixen.|| 

louse 

lice. 

cock 

chicken.** 

thumb 

thimble. 

top 

tip.tt 

muchf 

mickle. 

knob 

nipple. 

touchf 

tickle. 

pipe 

pipkin. 

woman 

women. 

five 

fifty. 

•  Cf .  the  Breton  changes  in  gouz-out  gwez-U,  gSr  gwiri. 
t  The  ch  of  these  words  had  no  doubt  a  corresponding  A;-80und, 
cf.  church  hirkt  which  whiUc, 
X  8oam  in  Jennings. 

§  A  Suffolk  variety  for  a  young  frog.     ||  Of.  Germ,  fuchs,  fiichsinn, 
**  The  change  of  a  X;-8ound  to  ch  due  to  the  vowel  i. 
ft  Cf .  old  Norse  topp-r  *  top '  with  a  dim.  typpi  *  a  tip.' 
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bite 

bitten. 

break 

brittle  (older 
brickie). 

thrive 

thrifty. 

-let 

little. 

brass 

brazier. 

shake 

shiver. 

grass 

grazier.. 

quake 

quiver. 

glass 

glazier. 

pray 

prythee. 

master 

mistress. 

Kate 

Kitty,  Kit. 

Margaret 

Meggie,  Peggy. 

Jane 

Jenny. 

Amelia 

Emily. 

James 

Jemmy,  Jem. 

twain 

twenty. 

cat 

kitten,  kit. 

Angle 

English. 

Green 

Greenwich. 

As  the  weak  suffix  often  disappears  after  having  efifected  the 
umlauty  so  also  the  mere  vowel  alone  of  the  suffix  may  dis- 
appear, as  in  Wales,  Wel(i)8hy  France,  French  (for  Frenh-iah), 

I  must  not  quit  the  domain  of  the  English  language  without 
a  brief  reference  to  Mr.  John  M.  Kemble's  interesting  paper 
(Proo.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  4,  pp.  1-10)  on  those  names  of  English  towns 
which  contain  the  suffix  ing,  which  I  believe  to  be  genitival  and 
but  a  variety  of  the  suffix  en.  In  his  list  of  such  towns  there 
occur  instances  of  the  modified  vowel,  as  No.  125,  Bryn^ng-land, 
from  the  proper  name  Brun;  199,  Hemingford,  and  200,  Heming- 
tun,  from  Harna;  234,  Psedington,  from  Pada;  and  probably 
Twickenham  may  mtan  Mr.  Toohe*s  home  ;  Chippenham,  Mr.  Coppa 
or  Mr.  Cobb's,  That  such  names  of  places  have  their  origin  in 
the  name  of  the  firbt  resident  or  owner  is  a  priori  probable  from 
the  fact,  that  the  largest  town  must  often  have  had  a  banning 
in  a  single  house  or  fietrm.  Indeed  the  word  toton  is  even  now 
used  of  a  farm,  though  standing  by  itself.  But,  setting  aside 
this  general  argument,  we  obtain  from  Mr.  Kemble's  paper  his- 
torical evidence  which  in  some  cases  places  the  origin  beyond 
dispute.  Thus  Wolver-ley  in  Worcestershire  was  called  Wulferd' 
ing-lea,  and  Wul/herd  is  distinctly  mentioned  as  its  owner. 
Again,  Kemerton,  formerly  Cyneburg^ng-ttSin,  was  once  a  religious 
foundation  of  the  Mercian  princess  so  named.  Hence  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  geographical  names  Beading,  Lancing, 
Worthing,  are  but  genitives,  meaning  originally  Mr.  Bead's, 
Mr.  Lances,  Mr.  Worth's. 
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I  next  pass  to  Ihe  classical  languages,  and  first  to  the  Greek. 
Here  a  friend  pointed  out  to  me  the  advantage  of  keeping  in 
view  Prof.  Willis's  vowel-order,  when  wo  are  considering  the 
laws  according  to  which  this  language  strengthens  the  short 
vowels  of  a  root.  Let  the  following  tahular  view  (says  he)  be 
kept  in  mind : 

www 

i  €  a  o  V 

oi)  €1  rj  (II  ov  (cv 

I  d  V     • 

Here  the  four  diphthongs  or  long  vowels  which  underlie  the 
gaps  that  separate  the  short  vowels  are  precisely  those  which 
are  employed  to  strengthen  them,  each  performing  the  office  for 
the  pair  of  short  vowels  which  so  adjoin  it.  It  may  be  observed 
too  that  rf  seems  to  represent  cu,  and  cd  to  represent  av,  the  one 
or  other  being  adopted  according  as  the  attraction  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  weak  or  the  strong  vowels.  The  outlying  forms, 
Oi  and  cv  (like  our  sounds  we  and  you),  may  possibly  owe  their 
existence  to  another  cause.  If  we  wish  to  draw  special  attention 
to  the  sound  t  (of  the  continent)  we  cannot  do  better  than 
prefix  to  it  a  small  dose  so  to  say  of  the  vowel  which  belongs  to 
the  other  end  of  the  gamut ;  for  the  clear  perception  of  vowel- 
sound,  as  Prof.  Willis  especially  obseives,  is  best  felt  under 
sudden  contrast.  On  the  same  principle  cv  prefixes  to  the  oo 
sound  one  derived  from  the  weak  end  of  the  series.  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  way  that  we  habitually  prefix  in  pronunciation  a 
y  to  words  which  b^in  with  a  long  u,  as  in  union. 

The  law  of  similar  vowels  shows  itself  in  the  m.  vofjLOi,  but  n. 
v€/jij€a'',  from  v€fjtM ;  in  m.  yovoq,  n.  ycvco*-,  from  y€v  of  yiy{€)vo/mi ; 
in  arptD^ao)  beside  trrp^y  in  vinfixuti  beside  vcfi- ;  and,  as  17  belongs 
rather  to  the  strong  than  to  the  weak  vowels,  in  vofirj  and  yovrj.  So 
opoifx)^  and  opo<fifq  coexist  with  a  vb.  epe^-.  Compare,  too,  opofios, 
*  the  vetch'  so-called,  and  eruum  (prob.  for  ereu-om),  with  old  Germ. 
araweiz.  When  one  finds  an  unmodified  KXcimT^  by  the  side  of  the 
modified  icAoin;,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  presence  of 
two  consonants  may  not  have  stopped  the  current  of  attraction. 

In  not  a  few  instances  it  will  be  found  that  a  following  vowel 
has  its  character  determined,  as  in   the  Tatar  family  of  Ian- 
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guages,  by  that  which  precedes.  Thus,  although  oo-o-  seems  to 
have  been  the  original  form  of  the  suffix  which,  added  to  simple 
verbs,  gives  secondary  verbs  of  probably  an  iterative  character, 
yet  this  suffix  has  its  vowel  commonly  adapted  to  that  of  the 
stem.  Thus  we  find  verbs  which,  already  possessed  of  an  a,  had 
no  antipathy  to  a  suffix  so  formed,  as : — 

^a-eurcro)  sit.  cuturcrtu* 

pafiojoxm  (or  op.)  make  a  noise,    icavaoxroi 


pa$atra'fa  =  p€uyio  sprinkle. 
fjiaXourata*  beat  to  soft- 

ness, 
drip. 

touch  a  musi- 
cal cord, 
change, 
make  bloody, 
swallow 
greedily, 
burst  forth, 
drug. 


OToXaoxm 

cufjuurato^ 
Xaifjujurtrfa 


rule. 

gurgle. 
ctpcurcm         strike. 
fjuipaa'ato  or  cryuoLfHUTcriti  =  (Tfiapaycuty 

crash. 
(TTrapaoxna  (rather  -ami)  tear. 
rapaaxm       stir  round. 
^fopaxTfTta       dig. 
4»(oL)fMaxrio  fence  in,  cf.  ifMpiaxrOai^ 

etc. 
wXarcuro'io     slap, 
irarocro'ci)       beat, 
ai^oacrci)  =  a^ooi,  handle. 


These  words  are  all  arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  the 
final  letters, — a  method  of  arrangement  most  serviceable  for  the 
philologer,  in  as  much  as  it  throws  together  words  of  similar 
ending,  and  so  places  before  him  words  of  similar  formation.  A 
vocabulary  of  the  Oreek  language  so  arranged  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  Dutch  scholar  Hoogeeven,  and  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1810,  it  is  believed  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Parr, 
under  the  title  '  Dictionarium  Analogicum  Linguae  Graecae.* 
Unhappily  no  authority  for  the  words  is  given,  and  not  a  few 
are  open  to  suspicion ;  at  any  rate  are  strangers  to  some  of  our 
best  scholars.  I  may  here  note  that  feeling  the  want  of  such  a 
work  in  the  Latin  language,  I  persuaded  a  friend  (the  late 
Mr.  Walter  Deverell)  some  forty  years  ago  to  undertake  the 
laboiir  of  throwing  into  such  reversed  order  the  whole  Latin 

*  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  allied  nouns  already  possess  an 
equivalent  suffix  in  the  forms  cue  or  or,  as  ftaXaxo-,  aipor-,  ^opfioicoy. 
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vocabulary.  This  he  did  by  cutting  up  two  copies  of  the 
translation  of  ForcoUiui's  great  work  by  Bailey,  and  pasting 
them  in  the  new  order.  From  the  gigantic  volumes  so  prepared 
another  fiiend  selected  the  leading  word  of  each  item,  adding 
the  name  of  one  of  the  leading  writers  on  whose  authority  each 
word  exists.  This  folio  manuscript  I  have  used  for  many  years, 
and,  as  I  thought,  with  so  much  advantage,  that  I  ofifered  it  to 
publishers  in  England  and  Germany  to  be  printed  at  their  cost 
and  profit,  receiving  myself  only  a  few  copies ;  but  this  without 
result.  Their  fear  of  risk  1  regard  as  groundless,  seeing  that 
the  book,  containing  not  one  word  of  English,  was  as  available 
for  all  foreigners  as  for  us. 

But  I  return  to  our  subject.  In  the  examples  so  far  quoted 
the  vowel  a  of  the  suffix  is  in  harmony  with  the  preceding  vowel 
or  diphthong.  There  are  of  course  exceptions,  as  ^vX-euroxu,  for 
example,  and  rtvaco-bi.  Let  us  next  look  at  words  in  lonrto. 
These  are  not  numerous,  but  they  confirm  the  theory  of  assimi- 
lation, as  SciSto'O'bi,  cA.uro'Q)  or  clXto'O'a),  /i.cXtcro'bi  or  /i.ciXuro'a),  and 
HTto-o-w,  which  is  already  regarded  by  others  as  shortened  from 
irtTwcrw,  and  this  on  the  sufl^cient  evidence  of  the  pi.  noun  Trtrvpa, 
of  kindred  meaning.  E/>-€<r<r<i)  is  one  of  the  very  few  verbs  in 
co-o-o) ;  but  in  Lat.  we  find  petessoy  and  with  neighbour  vowels 
capesao,*  facessoy  UicesaOy  from  which  come  the  compounds  expei- 
€880  and  inc{pi88o,  the  latter  falling  into  strict  obedience  to  the 
law.  The  suffix  vcraw  is  not  very  rare,  and  here  we  have 
uopfivaavfiaiy  opvav^it,  fiopvcato  and  ffiopvaaaif  Kopvaaw  (by  the  side, 
it  is  true,  of  the  noun  KopvO-).  Forms  in  oxro-o)  seem  to  be  but 
few,  and  these  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  later  writers. 
Kvcixro-o)  indeed,  'nod'  (esp.  as  one  falling  asleep),  belongs  to 
the  old  language,  but  unhappily  has  lost  its  root  vowel.  Its 
meaning  however  seems  to  suggest  kinship  with  the  Lat.  nuo, 
for  which,  in  my  Essays  (p.  68),  I  have  claimed,  as  the  original 
power,  that  of  *  lowering,*  of  •  descent,'  and  this  partly  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Lith.  nu  *  down,'  akin  to  the  S.  m  *down.'     Let  me 

*  The  derivation  of  these  three  verbs,  from  eapere  sino,  etc.,  dis- 
regards at  once  both  form  and  meaning. 
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here  add  to  the  reasoning  there  detailed  that  the  Plantian  con-^tn- 
iseo  •  CTOUcV  together  with  its  fellow-compound  oc-gutft-tsco,  may 
well  come  from  a  stem  con  (as  in  my  theoretic  Kov-itxra-to)  ;  this 
con  passing  into  guin  before  the  suffix  isc.  Further,  I  find  in  the 
Umbrian  tables  of  Iguvium  a  prep,  hondra  'below,*  and  a 
superl.  hondomo  or  hondomu  'lowest,*  opposed  to  soma  (  =  L. 
summo-)  *  highest'  (see  Umb.  Sprach.  of  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff ), 
which  I  cannot  but  claim  as  belonging  to  our  root,  and  so  akiu 
to  E.  under,  G.  untery  rather  than  as  connected  with  the  L.  ulter 
(ultra).  The  presence  of  a  d  offers  here  no  greater  difficulty 
than  in  our  yonder  and  beyond  by  the  side  of  yon,  G.  jen-er. 

But  if  the  forms  in  taavo)  be  but  few,  the  deficiency  may  for 
our  present  purpose  be  supplied  by  turning  our  thoughts  to  the 
five  verbs  in  oxrKbi,  all  of  which,  unfortunately,  in  the  imperfect 
tenses  again  drop  the  vowel  of  the  stem.  But  the  lost  vowel  is 
not  far  to  seek,  for  it  reappears  in  allied  tenses,  &c.  Thus  the 
original  o  of  /SXqktkci)  'go'  returns  to  us  iu  fwXovfiatj  c/aoXov, 
avro/AoXos.  TiyyaxrKft)  has  been  already  dealt  with*;  PiPpwTKta 
'  eat '  has  by  its  side  a  sb.  fiopa  '  food  ;  *  OfmaKta  '  leap  *  an  aorist 
€0opav;  while  TtTpuxTKO)  'wound*  is  admitted  to  be  akin  to 
ropeto  'bore.'  Hence  earlier  forms  must  have  been  ftoX-axTKO), 
-yoiMixTKci),  Pop'dxrKiti,  Oop-anTKUiy  Top-nKrKft},  in  which  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  vowels  is  unmistakable. 

In  the  Latin  language  I  may  first  point  to  the  changes  in  the 
declension  of  19,  ea,  id,  iu  which  the  i  gives  place  to  the  stronger 
e,  whenever  the  next  syllable  contains  a  strong  vowel,  as  eo,  ea, 
eum.  The  same  law  holds  in  the  conjugation  of  ire  *  to  gO,^  it, 
imu8,  tens  ;  but  if  a  strong  vowel  immediately  follow  without  the 
intervention  of  a  consonant  we  find  an  e,  as  eo,  earn,  eunt,  euntis. 
Similarly  the  uol  of  uolo  ia  apt  to  change  its  o  to  c,  if  tlje  next 
syllable  has  an  i  or  e,  velim,  etc.,  uellem,  etc.,  uelle ;  and  the  fo- 
called  conjunction  uel  '  or '  is  probably  a  shortened  imperative 
for  uele  *  choosa'  *  The  adverb  bene  as  contrasted  with  bonus 
obeys  the  same  law ;  and  the  dim.  bellus  stands  for  ben-el-ns. 

Take  again  those  suffixes  of  the  Latin  vocabulary  which  con- 

♦  This  explains  not  merely  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  senses  '  or, 
cither,*  but  also  its  use  in  the  sense  *  even/  as  in  ueZ  maximtts. 
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tain  a  h  preceded  by  some  vowel.  We  shall  liere  find  the 
selection  of  that  vowel  similarly  influenced.  Thus,  while  forms 
in  ah-ilia  are  common,  as  amabtlisy  arabilis,  we  find  eb  preferred  in 
ceUher,  terebra,  tenehra,  scatebra,  latebra^  mUhra ;  gem-eb-unduSy 
frem-eb-v,ndu9y  trem-eb-undus ;  tb  again  in  ridtbundus,  cnbrum  by 
the  side  of  cemoj  rpi.p*a  and  trtbulum  akin  to  tero,  queribundus.  Ob 
perhaps  only  in  rwbilia^  which  has  already  been  shown  to  have 
superseded  a  theoretic  gonobilts;  while  ub  is  seen  in  uolubiltM^ 
aolubiliSj  lugvbris.  Saluber  presents  a  difficulty,  but  a  difficulty 
which  need  not  stop  us,  when  we  find  0-009  and  a-iaos  co-existing, 
to  say  nothing  of  o-a>f(u. 

Nvhilis  calls  for  more  words.  Of  course  nu^-ere  and  nu^-es  are 
related  words,  *  a  cloud*  and  'a  veil'  performing  much  the  same 
office.  It  may  seem  more  strange  if  umbra  be  claimed  as  akin  to 
them.  And  here  the  advantage  to  be  drawn  from  the  law  of 
assimilated  vowels  as  a  guiding  principle  is  distinctly  seen. 
The  affinity  between  the  vowels  0  and  u  has  been  already 
dwelt  upon,  with  the  usual  condition  that  the  o  is  apt  to  precede 
its  friend.  Thus  we  have  o<l>pvqf  owf,  /jLoXvpSo^,  etc. ;  but  in  not 
a  few  words  the  second  of  these  vowels  has  vanished,  leaving 
two  consonant43  in  juxtaposition.  In  our  proper  name  JJum- 
phrey,  for  example,  we  happen  historically  to  know  that  it  has 
grown  out  of  an  older  form  OnuphriuSj  or,  as  the  Italians  write 
it,  Onufrio,  So  the  Latin  unguia  must  have  superseded  an  earlier 
anuguis,  as  owi  testifies;  and  then  with  the  loss  of  the  initial 
vowel  we  have  nag-el  in  German,  compressed  into  our  own  term 
nail,  OfK^oXos  again,  umbilicus^  together  with  umbo,  in  all  pro- 
bability grew  out  of  fuller  forms,  ovwf>aXo^t  onvbilicus,  onuhoy  which 
bear  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to  G.  nabely  E.  navel.  The 
Or.  opxo^  *  a  vine  trench  *  may  well  represent  an  earlier 
o/>-vx-o9,  which,  like  opvxrjj  must  go  with  opva-a'a).  With  the  same 
verb  I  would  connect  the  L.  urgeo  *  I  keep  digging  *  or 
*  nudging,'  as  standing  for  orug-eo.  The  Latin  turba-y  whether 
vb.  or  sb.,  has  probably  been  shortened  from  tar-ub-ay  in  which 
case  we  may  class  it  with  Oopv^o^y  with  rapaura-toy  and  ropa^i;. 
The  nouns  urbs  and  arx  are  usually  considered  as  unrelated 
words,  and  strange  etymologies  have  been  invented  for  them.     I 
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assumo  fur  them  uncompressed  forms  orah  and  arcui,  and  believe 
them  to  be  but  varieties  of  the  same  word,  a  doctrine  somewhat 
startling  at  first.  But  the  Greek  language,  like  the  Sanskrit, 
loves  to  interchange  aspirates,  so  that  y(a)p-a<^  (ypa<f^)  and 
Xap-a)^  (\ap-aa'<rui)  are  substantially  the  same  word,  alike  in  root 
and  suffix ;  but  the  Latin  /  and  6r.  <f>  representing  different 
sounds,*  a  Roman  habitually  substituted  a  b  for  ^,  and  hence 
(8)crtbo.  Then  as  to  meaning,  urbs,  as  opposed  to  opptdum  (cttcttc- 
Sov)  *•  the  flat  town,'  must  have  been  the  citadel,  which  of 
course,  if  the  ground  made  it  possible,  would  be  a  rock ;  and 
this  is  exactly  what  arx  meant,  as  in  Virgil's  ceUd  aedet  Aeolua 
arcBy  for  our  lexicographers,  si  di»  placety  invert  the  order  of 
meanings  in  dealing  with  this  word.  In  fact,  our  own  rock  is 
the  same  word  with  arac^y  both  having  been  decapitated  from  a 
form  still  preserved  in  the  Welsh  careg  'stone,'  and  substan- 
tially in  our  crag.  For  the  loss  of  the  initial  c  comp.  alapa^ 
KcXof^o^  and  the  L.  vb.  amo  by  the  side  of  the  S.  ham,  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  identity  of  rapaxrt  and  Oopvfio^  involves  the 
same  assumptions  as  my  identification  of  arx  and  urba.  Lastly, 
uxor  I  regard  as  possibly  representing  an  old  ocus-or  from  a  lost 
verb  0CU80  =  ottwo  (ie.  omxrao},  for  the  assumption  of  which  fuller 
suffix  see  below). 

This  is  a  long  preamble,  but  I  have  given  way  to  the  digres- 
sion, because  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  word-formation 
generally,  and  our  present  subject  of  vowel-assimilation  in 
particular. 

I  now  go  back  to  the  words  nubilia  and  umhra.  The  Latin 
umbrOy  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  words  of 
similar  form,  suggests  a  quadrisyllable  onubera,  which  bears  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  6r.  vc<^cXi7,  L.  nebula  and  6.  nebel,  so 
that  we  may  now  perhaps  safely  assume  that  nubilia  has  super- 
seded a  lost  on-ub^is.  Before  leaving  this  discussion  it  may  be 
well  to  point  to  the  &ct  that  while  the  Greek  forms  here 
brought  into  view  exhibit  a  love  for  aspirates — ypaji^  ovu^-, 
o/i^oAo-y  opyy-y  Tapaxrj,  vc^cXi; — the  Latin  and  German  throughout 

•  See  Quint,  i.  4,  U;  and  xii.  10,  29. 
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agree  in  a  preference  for  thick  oonsonants,  acriboj  unguis,  umbi- 
licusj  urgeo,  turbo,  achretben,  nageX,  nahel,  nebel.  In  all  comparisons 
of  kindred  languages  and  kindred  dialects  it  is  important  to 
watch  such  laws. 

To  the  words  which  exhibit  a  suffix  ab,  eb,  <&a,  we  may  add 
for  consideration  those  which  give  us  a  suffix  oc,  ec,  <&c.,  subject 
to  the  same  law.  Here  I  will  merely  write  down  alctcer  (akin  to 
dXXo/Aoi),  uerecundus,  ridiculu8,  inuolucrum  and  uolucris, 

I  conclude  the  chapter  with  a  series  which  embraces  the  whole 
gamut  of  vowels  and  runs  through  several  languages:  G.  iraXXai 
m.  'a  young  man/  and  ircLKXatcrj*  *  a  young  woman/  Jj.p<ielex* 
'a  young  woman' — ^both  these  fem.  nouns  being  euphemisms  for  a 
concubine ;  ttcoXos  '  a  young  horse/  L.  puUus  '  a  young  horse '  or 
•  a  young  bird/  E.  JiUy  *  a  young  mare/  Scotch  pollock  *  a  young 
fish '  or  *  frog.' 

*  Of.  the  similar  euphemistic  use  of  iraipa  and  the  Sp.  manceba. 
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CHAPTEB  in. 

CONSONANTS. 

Thb  term  consonant  implies  that  the  addition  of  a  vowel  was 
needed  to  give  it  existence ;  but  in  fact  with  a  true  consonant  we 
have  but  the  stoppage  of  all  sonnd,  inasmuch  as  the  mouth  and 
the  ueium  jxdait  are  both  closed.  The  action  should  be  considered 
under  both  conditions,  viz.,  when  the  vowel  sound  precedes  and 
when  it  follows  the  closing.  The  complete  consonants — or  as 
I  would  rather  call  them  mutes — with  us  are  &,  p;  g,  h  ;  d,  i  ; 
and  perhaps  v  ;  for  with  the  aspirates,  with  the  sibilants,  as  also 
with  r  and  Z,  there  seems  to  exist  a  vibratory  movement  which 
closes  and  reopens  the  aperture  of  speech  in  so  momentary  a 
succession,  that  the  accompanying  sound  is  practically  conti- 
nuous. The  nasals,  though  commonly  called  consonants,  have 
no  title  to  the  name,  as  with  them  the  uelum  remains  open, 
though  the  passage  through  the  mouth  is  closed.  In  the  articu- 
lation of  the  words  cab,  cap ;  lug,  luck  ;  bed,  bet ;  love,  all  sound 
is  absolutely  stopped  at  the  close,  simply  because  the  air  has  no 
means  of  escape ;  still,  on  the  tympanum  of  the  hearer,  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  in  each  case  ends  in  a  peculiar  manner,  according 
as  the  organs  of  speech  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  stood  to  each 
other  at  the  moment  of  closing.  Then  in  articulating  the  words 
hee,  pea  ;  Dee,  tea  ;  go,  Co  ;  veau,  the  mouth  is  completely  closed 
at  starting ;  but  here  too  the  commencement  of  the  vowel  sound 
has  for  the  hearer  a  distinction  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
define,  but  which  for  him  has  its  special  quality,  depending  as 
before  on  the  relative  position  of  the  organs  which  had  just  closed 
the  passage.  Thus,  alike  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  beginning 
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or  ending  in  a  mute,  the  sound  is  perceptibly  qualified.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  true  consonants,  a  material  point  has  been 
passed  over.  The  pronunciation  of  a  d  and  that  of  a  <  have  been 
assumed  as  always  the  same ;  but  in  fetot  the  closing  of  the  mouth 
expressed  by  these  terms  has  a  varying  character,  according  as  the 
tongue  strikes  the  palate  at  the  edge  of  the  upper  teeth  or  at  a 
slight  distance  from  them.  To  an  untrained  Englishman,  the  sound 
will  probably  appear  the  same,  but  not  so  to  an  Arab  for  instance, 
whose  alphabet  accordingly  has  two  (fs  and  two  t%  so  as  to  distin- 
guish those  which  are  formed  close  to  the  teeth,  and  called  dentals, 
from  those  where  the  closing  line  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
teeth.  To  the  latter  Sanskritists  give  the  epithet  '  cerebral,'  a 
more  suitable  term,  'palatal'  having  been  unfortunately  pre- 
occupied fur  another  use.  As  this  distinction  of  the  two  <'s  and 
two  cTs  is  commonly  disregarded  in  our  English  treatises  on  lan- 
guage, it  may  be  well  to  impress  it  on  the  memory  by  further 
notice.  A  friend  of  the  writer's  went  in  early  life  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Bagdad,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  and  in  this 
capacity  applied  himself  at  once  to  the  study  of  Arabic,  in  which 
he  was  at  first  thrown  out  by  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing,  and 
still  more  that  of  appreciating,  the  sound  of  the  two  Ca  The 
first  of  these  difficulties  he  got  over  under  the  instruction  of  the 
natives,  learning  to  produce  the  cerebral  t  by  directing  his 
tongue  to  a  part  of  the  palate  somewhat  remote  &om  the  teeth ; 
and  thus  what  he  wished  to  say  became  quite  intelligible  to  the 
natives.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  very  last,  he  assured  me,  his 
ear  was  never  able  to  distinguish  the  two  sounds  as  uttered  by 
others.  Yet  another  little  anecdote  may  illustrate  the  matter. 
A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Melville  Bell,  the  well-known  and  able 
elocutionist,  in  a  visit  to  the  Common  Boom  of  University 
College  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  peculiar  alphabet, 
asked  those  present  to  utter  any  out-of-the-way  sounds  that  they 
might  select,  as  a  test  of  the  merits  of  his  scheme.  I  took  there- 
upon the  opportunity  of  pronouncing  the  word  to-nwrroWy  with 
my  tongue  successively  in  the  two  different  positions.  Accord- 
ingly he  took  them  down  in  his  own  characters,  and  the  written 
paper  was  subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  son  of  his,  who 
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was  in  attendance  in  an  adjoining  room,  but  had  no  access  to  his 
father.  The  son  then  read  the  different  writings,  and  among 
them  the  two  sounds  of  UMnorrmo,  which  to  my  ear  were  indis- 
tinguishable, and  on  my  saying  so,  he  gave  the  real  distinction ; 
for  the  sounds  were  thoroughly  appreciable  to  the  ears  alike  of 
Mr.  Bell  and  his  son,  and  of  course  their  alphabet  gave  them 
distinguishing  symbols. 

It  will  be  seen  on  consideration  that  the  cerebral  d  has  for  its 
field  of  action  the  same  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  liquid  r;  and 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  tendency  to  interchange  between  the  two 
sounds  d  and  r,  noticed  by  Bopp  in  his  Y.  Gr.  §  17a ;  as  in  Lat. 
mm-dtM  for  medi-diei,  and  the  Tahiti  numeral  rua,  corresponding 
to  the  Sansk.  dva  'two.'  Other  fEtmiiiar  instances  are  Kopv 
Kuov  and  caduceuB^  audio  and  awm,  ad  and  ar,  and  the  E.  gramercy. 
from  Ood  have  mercy. 

The  division  of  consonants  into  gutturals,  dentals,  and  labials 
goes  far  to  exhaust  the  stock,  but  /  and  v  run  counter  to  the 
division,  inasmuch  as  they  blend  the  dental  with  the  labial, 
arising  as  they  do  from  a  junction  of  the  upper  teeth  with  the 
lower  lip. 

So  far  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  sibilants  s  and  z  ;  or  of 
what  in  Sanskrit  are  called  palatals,  ch  of  church,  for  which  an 
Italian  writes  either  c  before  i  and  e,  as  in  cicerone,  or  ci  before 
a  strong  vowel,  ciascuno  ;  then  ah  of  shirt,  ch  of  Fr.  cher,  8ch  of 
Qerm.  schon  ;  thirdly,  j  and  dg  of  the  E.  judge,  or  the  Italian  g 
before  e  and  t,  as  giomo,  getiare ;  lastly,  j  and  g  of  Fr.  juge,  for 
which  we  at  times  employ  zi  or  m  before  a  vowel,  as  in  grazier, 
hosier  ;  also  a  s  or  «  before  a  u  (pronounced  'you  *),  as  in  azure, 
pleasure. 

And  here  questions  of  some  difficulty  arise :  What  was  the 
sound  of  the  Oreek  {,  of  the  Lat  g  before  t  and  e,  of  the  Lat.  t- 
eonaonans  f  As  to  4  although  the  prevalent  habit  is  te  treat  it 
as  the  equivalent  of  our  own  z,  or  of  ds,  yet  I  believe  scholars  ai*e 
rapidly  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  rather  the  same  with 
ova  English  j;  and  this  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  has  often 
grown  out  of  a  fuller  form  St,  before  a  vowel,  as  in  {a7rXovro9* 
{oirpc^i}^  &c. ;  and  indeed  &ia  in  modem  Greek  has  taken  the 
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form  yea  and  {  itself  =  Eng.  j.  But  in  our  own  country  we  have 
confirmatory  evidence  in  the  names  of  the  towns  Bodtham  in 
Sussex,  Odiham  in  Hampshire,  called  respectively  Bofam  and 
Ojam,  just  as  a  provincial  pronunciation  of  odiona  gives  o^fus. 

But  the  L.  g  hefore  e  and  t  may  put  in  a  claim  for  the  same 
power.  First  of  all  the  sound  of  our  hard  g  (goty  get)  cannot 
originally  have  helonged  to  it,  seeing  that  this  was  the  property 
at  the  outlet  of  the  third  letter  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  corre- 
sponding as  it  does  in  position  to  the  Greek  y ;  and  indeed  such 
remained  its  sound  to  the  last  in  Caiua  and  amurca.  Then  again, 
it  can  scarcely  be  an  accident  that  g  in  the  series  of  the  Latin 
alphabet  occupies  the  same  place  as  {  in  Oreek,  as  zain  in 
Hebrew.  Lastly,  I  think  I  see  in  the  form  of  ^  as  recorded  in 
the  Bacanalian  inscription  a  compound  character,  made  up  of 
c{=  g)  and  t,  that  is,  of  the  very  combination  still  used  by  the 
Italians. 

I  pass  to  the  Latin  t-caiucmafM,  as  in  luppiter,  iugum.  Here  a 
pronunciation  such  as  we  denote  by  a  y  before  a  vowel  (ycmlA) 
is  in  general  favour  with  our  scholars,  and  finds  strong  support 
in  the  employment  of  a  common  symbol  for  the  vowel  t  and  the 
so-called  consonant  i ;  so  the  Greek  vocabulary  had  not  merely 
{opKa9,  iopKo^j  and  l^op$  by  the  side  of  Bopxas,  but  also  iopico9 ;  and 
the  Teutonic  family  place  before  us  joch,  yoke,  as  the  analogue 
of  ttt^m.  But  there  is  much  to  say  on  the  other  side.  The 
Greek  Zcvs  and  {vyov  cannot  be  torn  asunder  from  the  two  Latin 
words  just  given.  Again,  as  Zcvs  stands  by  the  side  of  Acos,  so 
the  earlier  form  of  luppiter  was  Dieapiter,  or  perhaps  rather 
Diu{v)'piter.  Then  again,  in  Italian  the  forms  are  6Worc,  giogo. 
Those  who  contend  for  the  y  sound  as  alono  known  to  the  clas- 
sical period,  have  to  assume  a  two-fold  change :  first  the  passage 
of  di  (de)  before  a  vowel  into  this  y  sound  ;  and  then  the  reverse 
action,  the  passage  from  the  classical  y  sound  to  its  original 
power  in  the  Italian  gi.  1  hold  it  to  be  a  more  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  two  concurrent  pronunciations  existed  in  the  best 
ago  of  Latin,  the  y  sound  £Eivoured  by  the  educated,  the  /  sound 
still  holding  its  own  in  some  rustic  dialect,  so  that  its  existence 
was  continuous  here  after  the  first  corruption  in  the  so-called 
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more  refined  speech.  The  ooontry  people  had  little  ocoaBion  for 
written  language,  while  the  higher  class  of  society,  having 
already  passed  into  the  second  stage  of  corruption  from  &  j 
sound  to  a  y  sound,  had  good  reason  for  employing  the  symbol 
already  in  use  for  t. 

The  discussion  about  the  Latin  u-consonans  runs  parallel  to 
that  about  the  i-cotwcmaiw ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  take  a  similar 
▼iew,  that  here  too  there  were  concurrent  dialects — those  of  the 
higher  education,  with  whom  it  lay  to  legislate  as  to  writing, 
pronouncing  the  letter  as  a  U7,  and  so  adopting  for  its  repre- 
sentative the  symbol  which  was  doing  duty  as  a  vowel,  u, 
while  others  around  them  retained  a  preference  for  what  was 
a  more  original  sound  in  the  words  under  question,  that  of  our 
« ;  and  this  at  any  rate  has  survived  in  the  Tuscan  of  modem 
times. 

There  remains  the  relation  which  holds  between  6,  g,  d,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  p,  k,  t,  on  the  other,  between  v  and  /,  between  j 
£ng.  and  j  Fr.,  between  ch  and  sh,  between  th  of  ihee  and  th 
of  thin.  The  distinction  between  these  several  pairs  is  the  same 
throughout,  but  is  denoted  in  different  writers  by  a  great  variety 
of  terms.  In  our  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  the  terms  em- 
ployed are  medud  and  thin ;  others  say  8oft  and  hard ;  Dr.  Guest 
employs  vocal  and  whisper;  others,  again,  intoned  and  unintoned  ; 
whilst  the  present  fashion  is  to  use  sonant  and  surd — the  last 
three  pairs  being  founded  on  the  same-  principle.  My  own 
practice  is  to  speak  of  thick  and  thin,  so  that  I  retain  the  old 
term  for  the  one  class,  but  prefer  to  have  opposite  to  it,  what  is  its 
natural  opponent,  thick;  and  this  because  the  two  terms  seem  to 
me  to  characterize  the  action.  The  tongue  and  the  lips,  by  their 
softness,  admit  of  a  two-fold  action  in  closing  the  passage  of  the 
mouth.  This  may  be  effected  by  a  broad  intervening  band  of 
flesh,  or  by  a  narrow  band  approximating  to  a  mere  line.  In 
pronouncing  a  thin  consonant,  the  lips,  for  example,  may  be 
sharpened,  so  that  the  junction  is  little  more  than  lineal,  and  the 
result  a  |i ;  in  a  flabby  state,  and  with  heavier  pressure,  a  consi- 
derable mass  is  brought  into  union,  and  the  result  a  h.  So  the 
tongue  with  slight  pressure  against  the  teeth  or  palate,  gives  us 
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t  ork;  with  a  heavier  preesure  a  d  or  ^.  The  same  with  the 
other  enumerated  oousonants.  On  this  principle  we  have  a 
reason  why  the  negro,  with  his  thick  lips  and  thick  tongue,  is 
given  to  the  articulation  of  thick  consonants. 

The  relation  hetween  the  leading  consonants  must  have  heen 
before  the  mind  of  the  person  who  gave  the  world  its  first  alpha- 
bet, which  we  are  told  consisted  of  sixteen  letters.  Of  course 
the  Latin  alphabet  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  it  is 
expressly  recorded  that  the  Greek  came  from  the  Phoenician, 
and  possibly  that  from  Egypt.  Thus  Pliny  (7,  192)  hands  down 
a  tradition :  ''  Litteras  ....  in  Graeciam  intulisse  e  Phoenioe 
Cadmum  sedecim  numero/'  and  he  goes  on  to  say  which  were 
the  letters  subsequently  added ;  but  in  this  part  I  believe  his 
informers  to  have  been  in  error.  Plutarch  (Symp.  lib.  9,  quaest. 
3,  §  2 — in  Wyttenbach's  ed.  3,  1050)  makes  some  addition  to 
this :  *Ep/ii^  Xcycrai  $€(ov  iv  Aiyvrm^  ypofifwra  irpwros  cvpciK — and 
soon  after  :  ra  Trpcoro,  koi  ^oivuc€ia  8ia  Ka3/AOv  ovoyjurBGrray  T€TpaKi9 
'q  rerpas  yeyofjLfvrj  Trap€fr\€.  The  consideration  of  these  two  pas- 
sages led  me,  just  forty*  years  ago,  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
said  alphabet  of  four  tetrads  consisted  ofABrA;£FH  (as 
an  aspirate)  ©;IAMN;Onp  T — ^where  all  is  systemati- 
cally arranged,  each  tetrad  commencing  with  a  vowel,  and  the 
several  vowels  followed  in  each  case  by  a  series  of  connected 
consonants :  first  the  thick  consonants,  then  the  aspirates,  then 
the  liquids,  then  the  thin  consonants.  Over  and  above  this,  in 
each  series  of  non-liquids  the  order,  labial,  guttural,  dental, 
is  observed.  But  let  us  consider  the  letters  that  are  omitted, 
and  if  possible  account  for  such  omission.  That  T  should  be  the 
last  letter  is  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which 
already  accounts  for  the  non-appearance  of  Y  *  X  4^  O.  The 
place  of  Y  might  well  be  supplied  by  O,  just  as  in  old  Umbrian, 
which  had  no  O  (see  A.  K.  Umbr.  Spr.  p.  16),  its  work  was 
given  to  Y.  O  again  we  know,  like  H  as  a  vowel,  came  into  use 
at  a  late  date.  Z  and  H  as  compoimd  letters  could  not  have  been 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  original  alphabet,  and  K  may  be 

*  In  the '  Penny  OyclopsBdia,'  v.  Alphabet.  I  have  added  now,  what 
I  had  then  mislaid,  a  precise  reference  to  the  passage  in  Plutarch. 
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regarded  as  a  superfluity  for  an  alphabet  already  possessed  of  a 
p.  There  remain  but  P  and  2,  the  former  of  which  might  well 
have  a  substitute  in  A,  just  as  the  Chinese  have  no  r  and  the 
Japanese  no  I;  and  indeed  for  the  Polynesians  generally  the  two 
sounds  are  indistinguishable.  Lastly  the  symbol  0  may  readil}- 
have  been  for  some  a  M,  for  others  a  sibilant,  especially  with  a 
race  so  given  to  lisping  as  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been. 

Lot  me  further  suggest  that  for  teaching  the  A  B  C  to  children 
the  Greeks  may  have  employed  a  quadrilateral  stick  with  its  top 
cut  o£f  into  a  pyramidal  form,  so  that  one  triangle  of  this 
pyramid  had  A  upon  it,  with  B  P  A  on  the  rectangular  side 
below  it ;  the  next  triangle  E,  with  F  H  0  below  it,  and  so  on. 
In  this  case  the  pyramidal  top  would  exhibit  the  four  vowels 
A  £  I  O ;  and  one  of  the  rectangular  sides  would  have  upon  it 
the  series  of  liquids.  Now  as  a  stick  so  arranged  would  have 
nothing  to  point  out  its  commencement,  the  eye  might  just  as 
readily  fall  upon  A  M  N  as  the  commencement ;  and  thus  it  may 
have  happened  that  the  name  of  the  alphabet  was  eUem-ent-a^ 
for  one,  while  it  was  the  cdplui^ta  for  another.  This  is 
certain,  that  dementa  had  for  its  first  meaning  'the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.'  Its  use  for  constituent  elements  in  general  was 
of  later  date. 

But  it  will  be  convenient  to  tabulate  the  alphabetic  characters, 

88  thus : — 

Mutes. 

d. jp 


(So.) 


*  See  Heindorf  B  (dcs  Horatius  Satiren)  note  on  i.  26. 
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Sibilants. 

8- 

\\iE«g 

\jFr 

\/                                                          \l 

liquids 

I    r    ;  nasals 

m 

n 

cn  ir, 
ng. 

The  parallel-epipedon,  or  in  plainer  langaage,  the  box,  on  ita 
upper  surface  exhibits  the  labial  consonants  exclusive  of  the 
nasal  m.  The  next  parallel  plane  has  the  gutturals  with  the 
same  exception,  while  the  bottom  of  the  box  has  the  dentals. 
Then  the  back  of  the  box  contains  the  six  leading  mutes,  the 
left  side  (as  you  look  at  it)  has  the  thick  consonants  corre- 
sponding to  the  thin  on  the  right  side.  Lastly  the  front  of  the 
box  has  the  six  aspirates.*  Then  in  the  prism  the  thick  con- 
sonants are  again  on  one's  left  and  the  thin  on  one*s  right. 
Thus  the  relation  of  the  consonants  to  each  other  is  presented  in  a 
simple  form  to  the  eye,  which  may  enable  a  person  to  systematize 
those  letter-changes  which  generally  hold  between  two  kindred 
languages  or  dialects. 

*  Sanskrit  and  its  modem  progeny  possess  many  more  aspirates 
than  have  been  included  in  the  preceding  list,  in  which,  however,  if 
Sanskritists  be  right,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  really  additional, 
that  is  if  the  letters  represent  only  what  we  hear  in  the  itaHcised 
letters  of  bloc^^use,  lo^^use,  coac^^use,  brid^e^use,  cart^use, 
goardhouae,  chop^use,  clud^use. 


(    57    ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ASSIMILATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

On  this  head  I  shall  be  brief,  as  the  subject  is  for  the  most  part 
treated  at  sufficient  length  in  grammars  of  the  Greek  language 
and  in  the  disoussion  of  *  Sandhi '  by  Sanskritists.  The  junction 
of  thin  with  thin  letters,  of  thick  with  thick,  of  aspirates  with 
aspirates  in  cirra  and  ofcrco  as  compared  'with  ip^fio^  and  oySoos ; 
in  ycypairrcu,  cypo^^,  €inr^pafi^y  are  too  familiar  to  c;ill  for 
discussion. 

Less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  adaptation  of  the  appro- 
priate nasal  to  the  adjoining  mute  in  the  L.  lanibo  as  compared 
with  lingo;  the  Sard.  Kmba  with  L.  lingua  (F.  langue);  the  L. 
luinbi  with  the  Germ,  lende  ;  tempto  with  tendo  ;  amhulo  with  the 
ItaL  andare ;  Sard,  guimbe  with  guingue  ;  "Sard,  sanibene  with  san- 
guts;  Sp.  hambre  (from  fames)  with  Eng.  hunger;  Sp.  hombre 
with  Gr.  avSp-oq;  Fr.  gendre  with  Gr.  -ya/xySpos.  In  which  words 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  n  of  lingua,  guingue,  sanguis,  hunger^ 
is  not  the  dental  n,  though  written  as  such,  but  that  guttural 
nasal,  for  which  our  European  alphabets  have  no  special  symbol, 
and  which  the  Greek  alphabet  too  somewhat  clumsily  represents 
by  a  y,  as  in  ayicvpa^  ayycXos,  Ppoy\ofi,  GcUius  was  aware  of  the 
distinction  when  he  spoke  of  the  giittural  nasal  as  n  adulierinwm. 

But  there  is  another  point  still  more  neglected,  the  tendency 
of  our  n  to  draw  any  previous  labial  Q?,  6,  /,  v)  into  the  nasal 
member  of  the  labial  series.  This  change  depends  upon  the 
action  of  the  so-called  uelum  ptdati  or  soft  palate,  by  which  the 
passage  fi'om  the  larynx  to  the  nasal  chaml>er  is  closed  or  left 
open  at  our  pleasure,  though  wo  may  bo  unconscious  of  the  mode 
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in  which  such  pleasure  is  called  into  action.  During  the  niter- 
ance  of  &  d  ^,  1>  ^  ^>  ^  ^  Xy  ^^®  velum  is  closed ;  but  the  moment 
it  is  opened,  these  pass  respectively  into  m,  n,  ng  (so  to  express  the 
guttural  nasal,  as  in  the  final  of  ring,  lengthy  hang,  long^  tongue). 
When  a  person  is  suffering  from  a  catarrh,  the  flesh  of  the  soft 
palate  is  at  times  so  swollen  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  the  muscles  to  open  the  passage ;  and  accordingly,  when  one 
so  suffering  wishes  to  ask,  say  a  sister  Minnie,  to  favour  the 
company  with  some  vocal  music,  his  attempt  to  express  the  wish 
leads  to  something  like,  '  Cub,  Biddie,  sig  us  a  sog.'  A  simple 
experiment  will  readily  show  whether  speech  is  produced  by  a 
passage  of  the  air  through  the  nose  or  through  the  mouth.  If  a 
piece  of  dry  glass  is  placed  horizontally  between  the  nose  and 
lips,  then  when  the  uelum  be  closed  so  as  to  shut  out  the  passage 
of  air  from  the  larynx  into  the  nasal  chamber,  the  lower  surface 
of  the  glass  has  its  film  of  steam ;  if  otherwise,  the  upper  sur- 
face. Hence  it  is  that  imder  the  congenital  defect  of  the  palate 
which  has  its  outward  mark  in  the  hare-lip,  the  power  of  closing 
the  nasal  passage  by  the  uelum  is  wanting ;  and  the  sufferer  of 
necessity  speaks  through  the  nose  and  is  unable  to  articulate  the 
mutes.  I  proceed  to  deal  with  examples  of  this  action  of  n  upon 
preceding  labials. 

The  Gr.  virvos  has  in  -its  ir  the  original  letter  of  the  word,  if, 
as  seems  probable,  sop-or  be  a  kindred  word;  but  the  Latin 
writes  som-nus. 

The  Gr.  Bair-ayrj  and  the  L.  dapin-are  of  Plautus,  together  with 
the  adj.  dapnlisj  and  perhaps  dapes,  all  point  to  a  root  dap,  and 
this  perhaps  what  is  seen  in  the  Gr.  Bairn} ;  but  again  the  Latin, 
bringing  the|>  and  n  into  immediate  connection,  prefers  dam^num, 
liitschl  indeed  (Op.  2,  709)  regards  damnum  as  an  equivalent  to 
SiSo/icvov,  and  indeed  treats  with  no  little  contempt  all  other  deri- 
vations, as  *'  thorichte  Traumereien  und  immethodische  Spiele- 
reien."  He  supports  his  doctrine  by  a  reference  to  the  Germ. 
gift  *  poison.'  But  in  the  first  place  the  leap  from  a  gift  to  a 
fine  or  loss  is  too  broad  for  an  ordinary  mortal  to  venture  over ; 
and  secondly,  to  Si3o/a€vov  could  not  mean  a  gift,  to  express  which 
a  perfect  participle  seems  necessary.     Thus  an  imperfect  dabam 
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signified  *  I  offered/  not '  I  gave.'  I  have  written  dapinare  with 
a  short  t,  in  opposition  to  Foroellini,  who  not  only  writes  it 
with  a  long  t,  bnt  quotes  a  line  from  the  '  Captivi '  of  Plantns 
(4,2,116):  '^Aetemom  tibi  dapinabo  cibnm  si  nera  antnmas." 
Fleckeisen  has  with  reason  substituted  uictum  for  ctbum,  a  change 
essential  for  the  metre  in  either  case.  I  suppose  that  Foroellini 
treated  '  tibi '  as  a  pyrrhio,  or  monosyllable,  in  which  oase  the 
verse  would  require  a  long  syllable, '  dapinabo ;'  but  not  so  if 
we  read  *'  Aetemum  libl  d&pmabo  . .  **  or  what  Plautus  more 
probably  wrote, ''  Aeuitemum  tibi  d&pmabo." 

The  Latin  amnis  suggests  a  search  for  ap  in  some  cognate 
language,  and  the  Sanskrit  supplies  what  is  wanted  in  ap 
*  water,'  which  has  for  its  Latin  equivalent  <iq  of  aqua,  just  as 
S.  lap  corresponds  to  logout.  Our  own  geographical  term  Avon 
confirms  the  theory.  The  form  of  Avon  reminds  me  of  our  Devon^ 
and  then  passing  to  the  Latin  I  find  Damnonii  for  the  people 
o{  Devon, 

The  term  Sabitii  has  an  intervening  vowel  between  the 
labial  and  nasal ;  but  let  this  vowel  disappear,  and  we  come  to 
Santnttim. 

Scabelkim  by  the  side  of  acamnum  at  once  tells  us  that  the 
latter  must  have  come  from  out  of  a  fuller  scabtnum. 

In  the  'Inscriptions'  of  Orelli  (1175)  we  find  one  in  which  a 
parent  excludes  from  the  use  of  the  family  vault  or  sepulture 
a  son  who  has  misconducted  himself.  It  has  several  differences 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  classical  Latin;  aud  the  reason 
given  for  the  exclusion  is  in  the  words :  ''  Quia  me  pos  multas 
iniurias  parentem  sibi  amnegauerit " — where  others  would  have 
written  abnegaueritf  but  probably  would  have  pronounced  what 
the  stone  exhibits. 

In  CatuUus's  epithalamium  for  Mallius  and  Julia,  the  bride 
is  invited  to  accept  the  honours  of  a  grand  establishment 
(domus  potens  et  beata  uiri)  with  a  hope  that  she  will  enforce 
her  full  authority  as  mistress  through  a  long  life :  Quae  tibi  sine 
seruiat  • . .  Ysque  dum  tremuldm  mouens  Cana  tempus  anilitas 
Omnia  omnibus  annuit — so  at  least  the  printed  texts  run,  and 
the  explanation  commonly  given  is :  *'  Until  old  age  with  hoary 
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jind  palsied  head  brings  with  it  the  idiotcy  that  gives  an  un- 
meaning yes  to  every  one."  But  the  best  MS.  (D)  has  not 
annuit  but  amnuii;  and  I  am  disposed  to  regard  anUitas  as  a 
per8oni6cation,  so  that  tlie  translation  should  rather  be :  "  Until 
palsied  Age  deny  to  thee,  as  to  all  others,  in  like  case,  evei  y 
kind  of  pleasure.'*  This  interpretation  has  in  its  favour  the 
advantage  that  it  gives  a  picture  of  old  age  which  contrasts 
well  with  what  precedes,  as  we  say,  '*  Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines." 

The  Latin  omnis  and  the  Or.  dirov-*  have  much  in  common, 
both  in  sense  and  form,  if  the  passage  from  p  before  an  n  to  m 
be  kept  in  view.  But  the  received  etymology  of  dira^  deduces 
it  from  ?ras  with  a  prefix  =  d/na ;  and  it  is  held  by  some  that 
diras  is  of  stronger  meaning  than  Tras.  To  this  view  it  may  be 
opposed  that  a  corruption  from  the  longer  aim^  to  a  shorter  wa^ 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  language ;  but  this 
would  still  leave  the  natural  liberty  of  using  the  longer  and 
earlier  form  as  more  appropriate  where  emphasis  is  called  for. 
But  there  is  yet  another  consideration  which  may  assist  us. 
The  ideas  of  unity  and  union  are  intimately  connected,  as 
indeed  these  very  words  show.  Again  simul  (semtd)  *  together' 
and  semel  *  once*  are  substantially  the  same  word.  To  the  same 
stock  belong  both  sIm  of  simplex  and  sem  of  semper  *  always.' 
Again,  as  means  at  once  *one'  and  'the  whole,*  and  from  it  came 
the  name  of  the  card,  as  Vas  de  pique  *  ace  of  spades.'  So  too 
our  al-one^  G.  oZi-ctn,  combine  the  two  words  *  all  *  and  *  one.' 
Lastly  too  solus  meant  at  once  '  alone,'  '  solitary,'  and  *  the 
whole '  ( =  totus,  says  Festus).  With  oTra?  then  1  cannot  but 
connect  dTro^,  regarding  it  as  a  shortened  form  of  aTr-oicif,  a  form 
which  is  in  thorough  keeping  with  Sv-oxis,  rpt-ixicis,  TroAA-oicif. 
Pott,  it  is  true,  would  derive  airai  from  d  =  dfia  and  wuy  of 
rniyyvfu;  but  I  think  he  will  not  find  many  supporters.  He 
who  would  separate  aircii  from  Svaicts,  &c.,  will  also  have  to 
separate  oui  once  from  tunce,  thrice,  &o.  But  if  my  derivation  be 
true,  dir  is  the  root-syllable  of  dir-as  and  ay  only  a  suffix,  corre- 

*  The  r  I  pass  over  as  a  mere  outgrowth  from  the  y. 
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sponding  probably  to  the  snffix  of  the  Latin  mcuj-n-tis^  pJenus,  &c. 
It  is  highly  probable  indeed  that  the  aspirate  of  dir^a?  as  well  as 
that  of  d/ui  has  grown  ont  of  a  <r,  so  that  the  earlier  root-s}'llable 
was  gap  oFMim,  which  brings  us  to  the  G.  samm-^l-n  *  collect,' 
zu-gamm-en  'together;'  and  also  to  the  large  family  of  semel, 
nm-ul,  9im-tli8y  sim-pleXy  gin-cerus,  gim-ttu  ( =  sim-ictu*  '  at  one 
blow '),  sing-tdi,  nnguUms  (whence  the  Fr.  mnglier).  But  a  Gr. 
initial  aspirate,  though  often  originating  in  a  <r,  is  always  apt 
to  vanislLf  In  modem  Greek,  though  still  written,  an  aspirate 
has  long  ceased  to  have  any  power,  and  the  fact  of  its  having 
passed  into  a  mere  supra-lineal  mark  in  classical  Greek  suggests 
the  question  whether  it  had  not  even  in  those  days  become 
an  unmeaning  symbol.  Thus  I  hold  it  to  be  not  an  over-bold 
theory  that  dirav-  took  in  Latin  the  form  omn-  (for  op-on-)^  espe- 
cially as  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Aeolic  dialect,  which  has  such 
close  affinities  with  Latin,  to  substitute  o  for  cu 

On  the  Greek  side,  indisputable  examples  are  o-c/ivo^  from 
crc/?ofuu,  and  cpc/ivos  by  the  side  of  cpcySos.  'Yfjy-aivio  again  has 
its  root  in  the  first  syllable,  as  proved  by  the  equivalent  weave 
in  English  and  weh-en  in  German  ;  but  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
following  V  has  led  to  a  derivative  vix-rp^  *a  web;'  and  seeing 
that  Homer  habitually  uses  the  verb  wf>axv<o  of  weaving  words, 
just  as  we  have  the  terms  text  and  context  in  the  same  metaphor, 
a  habit  too  still  more  familiar,  I  am  told,  in  Arabic  poetry,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  noun  vftvoq  had  its  origin  in  the 

same  Greek  verb.J 

I  take  next  a/tvo«  *  a  lamb,'  the  suffix  of  which  may  well  be 
diminutival,  as  it  must  originally  have  been  in  aS'tnus,  corre- 
sponding to  the  German  es-el,  the  primitive  still  existing  in  our 
ass.  Although  the  name  of  the  full-grown  animal  has  in  Greek 
and  Latin  forms  beginning  with  an  o,  ©/"-is,  oi«-w,  yet  an  a  ap- 
pears in  Ihe  double  diminutive  auilla  (for  au-in-ula),  as  given  by 
Paulus  (ex  Festo) :  Auillas,  agnas  recentis  partus ;  also  in  the 

♦  This  etymology  I  gave  long  before  Dr.  Wagner's  edition  of  the 
Trinununus.' 
t  Oompare  the  Latin  solus,  Welsh  hoUf  E.  aU. 
X  See  Aufrecht's  paper  in  Kiihn's  *  Zeitschrift.' 
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Oscan  avnom  =  agnum ;  while  in  Gothic  we  have  airt,  in  Lith. 
atn-8,  and  in  S.  avi.  Henoe  the  vowel  a  may  safely  be  regarded 
as  having  the  better  claim ;  and  thus  ofivoq  is  but  a  compression 
of  aF'ivoq.  But  this  afivoq^  according  to  Eustatliius  (s.  Stephani 
llies.),  had  at  one  time  an  initial  aspirate ;  and  this  again  has 
its  parallel  in  the  Umbrian  hapina  (hahind)  'a  lamb,'  which 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Tguvian  inscriptions  (see  A.  K.'s  Umbr. 
Sprachd.).  Further,  if  we  may  assume  a  variety  airvos,  this 
would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  an  Ionic  a/cKos,  which  would 
stand  to  the  Latin  agnus  precisely  as  kvkvo^  to  its  Latin  repre- 
sentative cygnus.  Huschke's  idea  that  (tgnua  grew  out  of  a  form 
a(ui)-g(e)nu8  does  not  seem  satisfactory. 

Let  me  close  the  Qreek  list  with  the  somewhat  doubtful  cases 
of  Xj.fi.vrj,  kifjirp^,  and  \ci/Aa>v,  which,  as  some  think,  are  derivatives 
from  \ci)3<u. 

The  Swedish  vocabulary  exhibits  the  same  tendency  to  na- 
salize a  labial  under  the  influence  of  a  following  n.  Thus  our 
verbs  leave  and  rive  take  the  form  lemna  and  remna,  our  adverb 
even  becomes  jamn,  and  the  noun  haven,  hamn ;  and  with  these 
must  be  included  somna  *to  sleep,'  as  contrasted  with  sofva 
*  put  to  sleep,'  for  aomna  cannot  be  a  loan-word  from  the  Latin. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DIMINUTIVAL  SUFFIXES  OF  SUBSTANTIVES. 

To  take  the  subject  of  Diminutives  at  this  early  stage  is  no 
doubt  to  violate  the  logical  order  of  enquiry ;  but  there  is  a 
practical  advantage  in  thus  giving  precedence  to  what  has 
a  decided  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  verbs,  substantives,  and 
adjectives,  so  that  this  question  may  well  be  taken  out  of  its  turn. 
And  among  diminutives  I  give  a  present  preference  to  substan- 
tives, as  the  power  of  the  diminutival  suffix  is  in  them  easier  of 
comprehension. 

But  diminutives  are  formed  with  various  purposes,  as,  a.  to 
denote  simply  smallness ;  5.  tenderness  or  affection ;  c.  pity ; 
d.  contempt ;  and  of  these  four  uses  the  first  again  requires  sub- 
division. An  object  may  be  small  in  comparison  with  others  of  its 
own  class,  or  it  may  be  one  of  a  class,  all  the  members  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  small  by  the  side  of  other  classes.  In  not 
a  few  cases  after  a  derived  diminutive  has  been  placed  by  the 
side  of  its  primitive  without  any  marked  distinction  of  meaning, 
the  primitive  passes  out  of  use,  so  that  the  surviving  word,  for 
the  reason  that  it  stands  by  itself,  seems  to  claim  the  honours  of 
a  primitive.  Hence  those  who  have  to  deal  with  language  at 
times  speak  of  such  suffixes  as  in  themselves  meaningless.  Thus 
Dr.  Carl  F.  Becker,  in  his  grammar  of  the  German  language, 
thinks  it  right  to  include  in  his  list  of  primary  substantives 
some  which  have  assumed  one  of  the  terminations  er,  el,  en;  aa 
messer  *  knife,'  ichenkel  *  leg,'  hissen  '  bit ;'  and  in  a  note  upon 
the  passage  he  observes :  *^  These  terminations,  er,  el,  en,  differ 
from  affixes  of  secondary  derivation  in  having  no  influence  on 
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the  signification  of  words  to  wbioh  they  are  added."  But  this  is 
to  pass  over  the  older  forms  of  language.  The  Frisian  pre- 
served the  primitive  mes  « a  knife,'  while  our  own  language  has 
the  simpler  nouns  shank  and  lit,  shank  itself  in  form  being  a 
diminutive  from  shin.  An  Englishman  now  says  starling^  but  stare 
was  onoe  in  use.  The  German  language  knows  no  shorter  name 
for  a  certain  plant  than  veilchenj  nor  English  than  violet,  nor 
Latin  than  uiola;  but  the  Greek  has  lav  (Fwv);  and  it  seems 
scarcely  rash  to  assume  that  this  neuter  noun  had  once  a  Latin 
representative,  uia,  standing  to  lov  much  as  rosa  to  ^oSov ;  but  as 
such  an  assumed  ttta  was  identical  with  another  noun  of  very 
different  meaning,  it  was  but  natural  that  it  should  give  way  to 
its  diminutival  variety. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the  relation  which  the 
younger  languages  of  the  world  bear  to  the  older,  from  whence 
they  have  descended,  than  the  supplanting  of  simpler  nouns  by 
their  diminutives.  Thus  a  friend  well  acquainted  with  modem 
Greek  assured  me  that  I  should  find  the  vocabulary  of  the  latter 
to  a  great  extent  intelligible  under  the  hint  that  the  terms  now 
in  use  were  in  form  diminutives  without  diminutival  meaning ; 
and  a  similar  law  I  am  told  obtains  between  classical  Arabic  and 
its  existing  representatives.  But  we  need  not  go  far  to  verify 
this  proposition.  In  Italian,  for  example,  the  ordinary  words  for 
•  brother '  and  *  sister '  are  frateUo  and  sorella,  with  a  suffix  due 
no  doubt  to  a  feeling  of  affection ;  but  even  the  terms  /rater, 
mater,  pater,  Bvyarrfp,  soror,  uxor,  had  already  probably  in  the  last 
two  letters  a  similar  suffix  of  affection,  the  final  pair  owing  their 
variety  of  form  to  the  law  of  vowel-assimilation.  So  in  French, 
to  limit  oneself  to  two  examples,  soldi,  implying  a  Latin  8olicul%is, 
and  oheiUe  for  apicula,  have  wholly  superseded  sol  and  apis. 

Thus  suffixes  of  diminution,  one  after  another,  are  heaped  on 
in  the  most  lavish  profasion,  with  the  result  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  language  is  made  up  of  them,  with  little  perception 
of  their  original  meaning.  Take  for  example  our  noun  inkling, 
for  which  we  once  had  in  use  the  shorter  form  inkle.  An 
earlier  form  was  probably  dn-ick-^ing,  the  root  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  German  es  ahn-^t  mir,  as  also  in  the  S.  verb  an  *  blow ;' 
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the  metaphor  being  taken  from  scent  brought  by  the  wind, 
precisely  as  in  the  Latin  sub-olei  miht.  Grimm  again  (D.  G.  iii. 
p.  602)  quotes  a  diminutive  which  I  hold  to  be  of  the  fourth 
power  in  sctcc-Uin^h^n,  and  (ib.  p.  681)  of  the  fifth  in  ea-^l-in-ch- 
U-in  ;  our  own  language  still  retaining  the  original  monosyllabic 
forms  sack  and  ass.  But  even  this  a  Scotchman  beats,  when  he 
speaks  of  " sic  a bonnie  little  [  =  el-ick-le]  wee  bit  lass-ick-ie." 

Yet  a  graver  consequence  at  times  follows,  the  diminutive  so 
completely  throwing  off  its  proper  power  as  to  be  available  for 
objects,  where  an  augmentative  would  be  better  suited.  For 
example,  the  Greek  &rjp  'a  beast'  all  but  passed  out  of  use,  the 
secondary  form,  ^/d-iov,  supplying  its  place ;  and  eventually  this 
was  an  ordinary  term  in  military  language  for  an  elephant. 
The  Greek  arpovBoq  '  a  sparrow'  may  well  have  had  a  variety 
(nrpovOo^y  just  as  oraScov  had  an  Aeolic  variety  oiraStov ;  and  then 
<nrpovOo9  would  have  so  strong  a  likeness  to  our  sparr-ow  that  we 
may  with  some  safety  assume  their  identity.  But  sparr-oWy  like 
its  German  equivalent  sper-ling,  has  evidently  a  suffix  of  dimi- 
nution ;  yet  this  did  not  prevent  one  author  from  applying  it  to 
the  eagle,  while  several  use  it  of  the  ostrich.  The  Scotch  again 
had  once,  probably  still  have,  the  word  pollock  in  the  sense  of  a 
little  crab  or  little  fish.  This  must  be  one  with  pillock,  which 
was  used  (says  Jamieson)  of  a  porpoise,  a  creature  of  somewhat 
huge  dimensions.  But  here  a  simple  explanation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  Scotch  fishermen  once  looked  upon  a  porpoise  as  a 
young  whale.  We  ourselves  too,  in  spite  of  the  word  '  circle  * 
being  evidently  a  diminutive,  have  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of 
great-circle  sailing,  although  the  said  circle  extends  beyond 
20,000  miles. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  suffixes  of  diminution  in  detai], 
beginning  with  those  of  a  guttural  form,  and  with  the  Greek 
language.  Pott  (Etym.  Forsch.  2,  506)  has  dealt  with  the  suffix 
OK,  assigning  to  it  this  power.  In  my  paper  (Trans.  Ph.  Soc. 
1866,  p.  298)  I  have  given  a  list  of  67  words  so  formed, 
arranged  according  to  their  final  letters ;  but  I  will  take  them 
rather  in  order  of  meanings.  The  sense  of  '  small,'  or  what  is 
akin  to  it,  *  young,'  is  seen  in  crxiSaK- '  a  splinter ;'  poSouc-  '  a  dwarf 
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rose;'  Xi^cuc-,  dim.  of  \iBo-;  /jloSok-  'ohild  of  a  Helot;'  noAAoic- 
(Eust),  •  yonth  or  maiden ;'  o-kuXok-  •  a  pnppy  ;*  jScoXoic-,  dim.  of 
pioko- ;  PuifULK-^  dim.  of  Pn^Mr ;  $wva»'^  dim.  of  Bvyvty- ;  icXciii'aic- 
CHesych.),  dim.  of  kXoik-  ;  ^cuiraic-,  dim.  of  /knr- ;  vc)3paic-,  dim.  of 
vtPpfy- ;  ^^^fMxr^  dim.  of  iitj^po- ;  ^rvfipoic-  '  a  pimple ;'  a-KvOpaic 
'  a  youngster;'  vootroic-  'a  chick;'  iropraic-  '  a  calf;'  fivaicr  '  a  sea- 
muscle  ;'  ScX^^cuc-  *  a  young  pig ;'  o/i^cuc-  •  an  imripe  grape,'  etc. 
Then  again  the  animals :  cnraX-aic-  '  a  mole '  (of  which  more  pre- 
sently), and  vpHuc  '  a  shrew  mouse/  are  by  their  size  well 
entitled  to  such  a  suffix.  Add  the  birds :  o-KoXoinuc-  *  a  wood  cock ;' 
KopoK'  *  raven  or  crow ;'  rcrpaic-  '  grouse ;'  the  plants,  OpiZatc-  '  a 
lettuce ;'  Sovouc*  '  reed ;'  orvpoic-  the  shrub  *  storax ;'  and  oimuc- 
a  kind  of  pulse.  Then  we  have  the  tools,  etc. :  a-aXoK-  '  a  miner's 
sieve ;'  KCLfiajc  '  a  pole ;'  a-afiMc-  *  a  mat ;'  KXifjudKr  '  a  ladder ;'  Xop- 
voK-  *a  cofifer;'  xapajKr  'a  stake;'  and  also  two  terms  at  least 
implying  contempt,  orparvXXaKr  and  koKolk-,  So  far  we  havo 
a  short  ok  ;    but  long  vowels  in  OwpoK-  '  breast  plate,'  choic- 

*  tiller,'  Kavax'  'sea-mew;'  and  again  ay,  rather  than  aic,  as  in 
Xaray-  *  splash  made  by  drops  of  wine,'  and  pay-  *  a  berry,'  which 
the  Lat  fragum  proves  to  be  a  decapitated  word,  probably  for 
/pay-,  or  rather  fapay^  and  so  one  with  the  very  word  herry. 
To  these  again  may  be  added  words  where  a  suffix  ox  has  some- 
thing appended  to  it,  as,  fuivK-a#c-iov  '  a  little  necklace,'  kou^oxiov 
and  Koxl/oKYf^  *■  chest,'  aiapajcoq  '  a  basket,'  iriBoKvq  '  a  wine-jar,'  etc. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Latin  language,  we  find  perhaps  but  one 
example  of  a  noun  in  ax^  viz.  the  snail,  limax^  connected  no  doubt 
in  its  first  part  with  the  Lat.  limus  and  our  slime  ;  but  this  defi- 
ciency will  be  made  up  before  long.  Meanwhile  it  seems  to  havo 
been  a  peculiarity  of  the  Latin  language  to  favour  weak  vowels, 
as  in  iwb(e)ri-  compared  with  ofippo-,  the  prefix  in  of  in-utilis  with 
OF  of  aK-ocrios,  lingua  with  yAcocrcra ;  so  the  Greek  vpax^f  /ivox-, 
irwSoit-,  miXXox-,  are  represented  in  Latin  by  sorec;  murec-y  podec-^ 
paeleo-f  and  avAox-  '  a  furrow'  by  aulic-.  Hence  we  cannot  doubt 
the  nature  of  the  suffix  in  culec-  '  a  gnat,'  puteo-  '  a  flea,'  ciTnec- 

*  a  bug,'  apeo-  •  a  point.'  So  with  the  Greek  birds  in  aic,  we  may 
class  perdic-  *  partridge,'  fulio-  *  coot,*   comic*   *  crow/  cotumic- 

*  quail,'  as  well  as  the  unknown  birds  turdelio-y  ^ntumic-j  Bonc- ; 
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and  with  the  Greek  plants  in  ax,  ruwrecr  *  sorrel,'  carec-  '  rush,* 
tfUec-  *  agnns  castus,'  9candio-  '  chervil,'  mUc-  '  willow  or  sallow,* 
fiUc-  '  fern,'  lario-  '  larch,'  tamaric-  '  tamarisk ;'  with  the  Greek 
tools,  etc.,  urpec-  *  harrow,'  forficreB  *  pinchers,'  imhree-  •  gutter- 
tile,'  caUo"  '  cup.'  Even  in  seneo-  ee  may  well  be  diminutival,  as 
it  is  generally  the  spare  man  who  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  with 
increasing  years  he  gets  more  and  more  spare.  At  any  rate  the 
oblique  oases  and  the  Welsh  hen  'old'  tell  us  that  ec  is  no 
essential  part  of  the  word.  Then  again,  corresponding  to  the 
long  a  of  Biopax-y  etc.,  we  have  occasionally  a  long  t,  as  in  radix 
roJic-is,  or  a  long  6,  as  ueraex  Herwo-i&  '  a  wether-sheep.' 

But  as  we  found  the  suffix  cue  in  some  Greek  woi'ds  with 
another  suffix  appended,  so  in  Latin  we  have  carectumy  du- 
medum  (or  lumectum),  filictum,  /rutectum^  wdictum,  utrectum ;  and 
these  united  by  so  much  of  a  common  signification  that  all  speak 
of  a  collection  of  plants  or  trees.  Oarex  indeed,  fiUx,  Jrutex  and 
saliXf  as  has  been  just  stated,  already  exist  independently  of  the 
common  suffix  um ;  and  again  three  of  the  seven,  viz.  dumetwn^ 
firudeium^  uiretum^  appear  in  a  form  which  has  dropped  the  c 
before  the  i.  Hence,  when  we  find  no  less  than  thirtyndx  other 
words  in  etum  with  precisely  the  same  sense  of  collected  trees, 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  they  also  have  lost  a  c  ;  and  hence  from 
nouns  aesculetum^  arboretum,  murtetwn,  etc.,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  conclude  that  diminutival  forms,  aescul^Xy  arbor-ex,  murt-ex, 
would  have  been  quite  intelligible.  But  here  it  may  be  useful 
to  guard  against  an  error  that  sometimes  shows  itself.  It  is 
often  assumed  that  salictum,  arbustum,  uirecium  have  been  con- 
tracted from  forms  salicetum,  arbosetum,  uiricetum,  as  for  instance 
by  Paulus  Diaconus  (ex  Festo)  of  the  ancients,  and  by  Wagner 
(v.  virecta)  in  his  Virgil ;  but  here  there  are  two  difficulties. 
To  do  so  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  anachronism  of  explaining  old 
formations  from  those  of  later  date;  and  again  we  have  one 
of  those  never-ending  etymologies  which  are  self-convicted.  If 
uireium  stand  for  uirectum,  and  this  for  uiricetum,  then  this  agsdn 
will  be  for  uiricectum,  and  this  for  uiriciceium,  and  so  on  ad  inf. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  added  suffix  is  simply  urn,  the  t 
being  an  outgrowth  from  the  preceding  c  in  carectum  from  carec-j 

F  2 
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etc.,  and  from  the  preceding  8  in  arhuat-um  from  arbos.    Of  this 
suffix  urn  80  used  I  shall  presently  have  more  to  say.* 

In  our  own  island  the  favoured  suffix  closely  resembles  that  of 
Greece,  viz.  ock^  for  which  Grimm  quotes  but  two  examples, 
hUlock  *a  small  hill,'  and  bullock  *a  young  bull;'  but  we  have 
many  more,  as  hiUiock,  paddock^  mcUtock^  mammock,  especially  in 
the  region  of  plants,  as  hemlock,  charlock,  shamrock,  hollyhock.  On 
the  Scotch  side  the  list  is  most  abundant  (see  Trans,  for  185G« 
p.  223).  Then  for  animals  we  find,  chiefly  in  Jamieson,  fillock 
*•  a  filly,'  emmock  '  an  ant,'  paddock  '  a  frog '  (pdde,  A,S.  '  toad  '), 
queock  *  heifer ;'  for  birds,  earock  •  a  pullet,'  laverock  *  lark,' 
wallock  'lapwing,'  ruddock  *  robin  redbreast,'  putiock  'kite' 
(Spenser) ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Cheshire  dunnock  '  hedge- 
sparrow  ;'  also  not  a  few  for  fish,  haddock  and  others  familiar  to 
Scotch  fishermen ;  for  plants,  fintock  '  cloudberry,'  munahock  *■  red 
bilberry/  sourock  '  sorrel ;'  the  last  the  more  interesting,  as  it 
tells  us  the  origin  of  our  own  term,  as  also  of  the  Welbh  eur-an, 
corresponding,  as  they  do,  with  the  Somersetshire  wur-dock,  and 
A.-Sax.  Bcearp'docce.  Again  instruments  are  found  with  the 
suffix,  as  cummock  'a  crooked  stick,'  crummock  'a  crook,'  gave- 
lock  'an  iron  crow,' play ock  'a  plaything.'  To  these  let  me  add, 
from  a  paper  '  On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dictionaiies ' 
(T.  Ph.  S.  for  1857,  p.  25),  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  word  fistock,  as  occurring  in  Gelding's '  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,' 
6,  9 :  *'  Scarce  able  to  stay  his  fistock  from  the  servant's  face." 

An  almost  identical  suffix,  a/ih  or  ag^  holds  its  place  in  Gaelic, 
as  he^cuih  '  a  bee,'  hannach  or  hannag  (Scotch  bannock)  '  a  cake  or 
bun,'  ailmeag  '  a  young  elm,'  babag  '  a  tassel,'  from  bab  '  a  tuft.' 
So  too  the  Welsh  has  its  diminutives  in  ach  and  ig  ;  and  Breton 
in  %k  and  ig.  But  perhaps  the  richest  crop  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Slavic  family ;  as  for  example  in  Polish,  where  the  suffix  ek  is 
again  and  again  repeated  upon  itself  And  even  the  oldest  Slavic 
language,  viz.  that  of  ecclesiastic  writings  in  Bussia,  has  oib,  as 
kol-ok  *  a  peg,'  dim.  of  kol  (Dobrowsky,  Inst  p.  313),  ahip-ok  •  a 
dog-rose,'  parpd-ok  =  ofi.itMK',  Whether  the  Sanskrit  has  a  parallel 
form  I  leave  Sanskritists  to  say. 

•  See  p.  83. 
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But  these  guttural  suffixes  of  diminution  often  suffer  com- 
pression so  as  to  lose  their  vowel,  as  Lat.  cah-  whether '  heel ' 
or  '  stone,'  the  word  heel  itself  telling  us  that  its  Latin  analogue 
has  something  external  in  the  final  c,  while  the  Anglo-S.  carr^ 
of  which  ccU  is  undoubtedly  only  a  variety,  and  the  Breton  kM 
stone  {^testis)  give  the  same  evidence  for  calc-  in  its  other  use. 
Arc-  (arac-)  again  is,  as  already  stated,  the  very  same  word. 
Merx  is  now  known  (Ritschl's  '  Opuscula,'  p.  652)  to  have  had 
alongside  of  it  a  simpler  men  (mertis)^  so  that  here  too  the  c  is 
something  added ;  and  we  have  the  exact  parallel  in  our  own 
nouns  work  and  ware  '  the  produce  of  labour.'  Nay,  the  Latin 
mereo  '  I  have  earned  by  past  labour,'  and  so  '  deserve,'  has  no 
trace  of  the  guttural.  Falx  again  has  in  its  first  element  what 
is  common  to  folium,  and  means  strictly  only  '  a  blade ;'  while 
lanx  has  lost  an  initial  labial,  just  as  has  the  kindred  term  Uanos 
of  Spanibh,  and  thus  is  akin  to  the  Latin  planus  and  Fr.  pUU. 
Then  turning  to  our  own  language,  we  have  lark  from  laverock, 
park  from  the  A,S,  parruk  =  out  paddock,  cark  (now  obsolete)  by 
the  side  of  care,  stirk  '  a  young  steer,^  besides  others. 

Again  not  unfrequently,  while  the  suffix  preserves  its  fuller 
form,  that  to  which  it  is  attached  surrenders  its  vowel,  as  the 
Lat.  cr-ux,  gr-ex,  and  the  E.  crick,  trick,  crag,  flag,  flock,  hraJce, 
dock  *  a  beetle '  (  =  Sc.  golacK),  etc. 

I  pass  next  to  cases  where  the  guttural  itself  is  modified, 
beginning  with  those  in  which  it  is  nasalized,  and  so  written  as 
ng.  Here  we  have  our  own  terms  for  fractions,  as  farthing,  i.e. 
'  a  little  fourth,'  used  not  merely  of  money,  but  of  the  division 
of  parochial  wards ;  *  thriding,  as  used  of  the  three  portions  of 
Yorkshire ;  but  unhappily  the  th  has  been  unduly  transferred  in 
the  existing  mode  of  writing  Nor-thriding,  Sou-thriding  (cf.  nor- 
west,  sou-west;  Nor-folk,  Suffolk),  and  lost  after  the  t  in  the 
West-riding.  Add  tithing  'a  little  tithe  or  tenth'  (c£  S17/10S  for 
a  theoretic  Scjc-o/ios,  of  like  geographical  use,  Fr.  dime  =  L. 

♦  So  in  Tomlin's  Law  Dictionary :  "  Farding  deal  or  Farundd  of 
Land,  quadrantal  terrae,  is  the  4th  part  of  an  acre."  Again,  Falgrave 
(Eng.  Com.  1, 115)  tells  us  that  Iceland,  when  first  settled  by  North- 
men, was  divided  into  quarters  called  Fierdywj. 
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decimus).  So  we  havo  lording^  sJUlling  (A.-S.  9eiU^  sciUing),  stock- 
ing  ae  compared  with  Shakspere's  stocky  moeeting,  morning,  evening, 
whiting,  herring  (cf.  Lat.  hcUec),  lemming,  gelding.  Old  German 
has  also  like  forms  in  inc  or  ing,  as  arm-inc  *homo  pauper/ 
chisil'inc  •oalcnlns,'  pfennrinc  'penny,'  murr-inc  'sourra'  (see 
Grimm,  D.  G.  iii.  360);  and  so  occasionally  ine  is  found  in 
modem  dialects ;  but  in  Pomerania  the  suffix  ing  is  said  to  be  still 
full  of  life,  and  capable  of  addition  to  any  noun. 

Not  unfrequently  the  guttural  gives  place  to  a  <,  an  inter- 
change so  common  in  c^dhood,  where  cook  becomes  toot; 
but  we  have  also  classical  authority  for  the  same  in  Lucian's 
prosecution  of  T  at  the  suit  of  K  before  the  Court  of  Vowels 
for  malappropriation  of  his  properly.  The  change  too  is  but 
natural,  as  it  requires  a  stronger  effort  to  bring  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  into  contact  with  the  back  of  the  palate  than  to  limit 
its  retraction  to  the  teeth.  But  further,  a  ikHsound  is  ever 
apt  to  take  an  excrescent  t,  and  then  itself  to  vanish  ('  Essays,' 
p.  207  f.).  For  the  change  of  c  to  <  we  have  historical  evidence 
in  our  own  language,  where  the  old  form  emmock  or  emmick 
passed  first  to  emmet,  and  then  to  ant  (cf.  Lat.  amita,  our  aunt), 
the  old  gemlick  to  gimlet,  apricock  to  apricot.  So.  gahbock  to  gobbet, 
mammock  to  mammet.  And  again  we  know  from  Boswell's  '  Life 
of  Johnson '  that  his  friend  Malloch  found  his  name  so  difficult 
for  Londoners,  that  he  at  once  simplified  matters  by  the  substi- 
tution of  Mallei,  So  in  Latin  we  may  safely  assume  a  form 
ahieo-  as  the  origin  of  abiet-,  on  the  evidence  of  the  adj.  abiegntu. 
When  the  grammarian  Frobus  tells  us  (App.  198,  29)  that  we 
must  write  ariea,  not  ariex,  he  implies  that  there  existed  a  pro- 
vincial ariex ;  and  although  it  might  be  a  shocking  thing  for  an 
educated  Roman  to  be  guilty  of  so  miswriting  a  word,  to  the 
philologer  the  authority  of  a  provincial  dialect  ought  to  stand  on 
as  high  a  level  as  that  of  the  language  of  the  Roman  forum ;  for 
after  all  the  superiority  claimed  for  a  capital  city  is  founded  on 
mere  accident.  Nay,  it  is  in  the  busy  crowds  of  a  capital  that 
language  is  most  readily  corrupted,  while  consei*vatism  prevails 
in  rural  districts.  Again  the  same  writer  (197,  28)  has:  mileSf 
non  milcx;  and  says  the  same  in  his  Institutes  (126,  36).     This 
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seems  to  tell  us  that  in  a  legion  of  1000  soldiers  the  soldier  was 
a  mere  unit,  precisely  as  in  Welsh,  where  a  mass  has  a  simple 
name,  while  an  individual  or  grain  of  the  mass  has  a  name 
formed  from  it  with  a  diminutival  suffix,  as  yd  *com,'  hatdd 
'  barley,'  rhyg  *  rye ;'  but  a  grain  thereof,  ydren,  heidd-^fiy  rhyg^en. 
Other  instructive  i^marks  from  the  same  writer  are :  cajpiiulumy 
non  capidum  (198,  34),  poplea,  mmpoplexy  and  locuplesy  non  locuplex 
(199,  5) ;  from  whence  I  readily  infer  that  caput  grew  out  of  some 
older  form,  such  as  cop-uc.  In  many  oases  this  change  of  c  to  < 
has  been  aided  by  the  presence  of  a  preceding  guttural,  as  in 
ginUety  apricot^  caput,  just  quoted;  to  which  we  may  add  from 
our  own  language,  cricket^  crotchet,  locket,  pocket,  packet,  amicket. 

But  I  will  take  another  example  from  the  Latin  anal-  '  a  duck,' 
for  this,  like  so  many  words  beginning  with  an  a,  has  lost  an 
initial  guttural.  The  old  French  has  a  noun  cane,  which  signified 
alike  a  *  duck'  and  a  *  boat'  (cf.  Diez,  *  Wdrterb.*  p.  586) ;  but  pro- 
bably the  former  of  these  meanings  is  entitled  to  priority  (though 
Diez  himself  thinks  otherwise),  as  being  a  natural  object.  From 
this  cane  come  in  the  one  sense  canette,  caneton,  and  the  more 
£imiliar  canard;  and  in  the  second  canot,  whence  our  canoe, 
Adelung  in  his  Dictionary  (v.  aente)  quotes  an  old  Fr.  anette, 
which  agrees  with  the  Italian  anit^a  and  anat-ra ;  as  also  with 
the  still  farther  decapitated  vrfrrau  So  too  n/fu  and  vrjix^ 
*  swim'  may  well  stand  for  Koy-Tjfu  Kov-rfx;^.  The  claim  of  a  final 
ik-sound  for  anat-  as  against  the  t  seems  confirmed  by  the  Swed. 
atdca-bonda  for  '  a  drake ;'  and  also  by  the  term  aJka,  whence  our 
auk,  a  bird  of  the  same  class.  Yet  after  all  the  substitution  of  a 
t  for  e  (k)  has  often  no  excuse  in  a  preceding  guttural,  as  in  many 
words  already  given,  and  in  sippet  (sop),  tippet  (top),  limpet,  wev-et 
('  a  spider's  web,'  in  Somersetshire). 

In  the  next  place  the  presence  of  two  gutturals  is  obviated  at 
times  by  the  use  of  a  labial.  While  the  Romans  had  culec-,  for 
which  we,  in  accordance  with  the  last  series,  prefer  gnat,  a  Greek 
found  relief  in  the  form  kcdv-cdtt-.  The  Latin  crux  again,  is  truer 
to  its  origin  than  aKokml/  '  a  stake,'  the  interchange  of  X  and 
r  being  seen  also  in  o-kcXos,  cms;  in  o-KoXcv-ctF,  scrtUari;  in 
celeber,  creber.    So  we  too  from  cA^/Z  have  a  derived  8cal^op.   Lupus, 
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cut  down  probably  from  uoUup-us^  and  bo  one  with  our  wolf,  is 
another  example,  and  this  the  more  credible,  as  the  more  ancient 
VK  appears  in  the  Gr.  Xvicos. 

KoAAo^,  in  like  manner,  '  the  hump  on  a  buffalo's  neck,'  seems 
to  have  superseded  an  older  icoAA-o^,  in  its  first  syllable  one  with 
the  Latin  coUum  and  also  the  Latin  caUum,  while  we  again  are 
not  offended  with  two  gutturals  in  B-erag,  although  we  also  have 
the  softened  form  scruff.  From/urea  *  a  prong '  (not  *  a  fork,'  for 
which  two  or  more  prongs  are  necessary,  so  that  the  Eomans  in 
early  times  called  for  a  plural  to  denote  a  fork)  should  have 
proceeded  a  plural  forc-ic-ea  for  •  pinchers,'  but  here  it  ¥ra8  pre- 
ferred to  say  forcipes,  forpices,  or  forficeSf  words  all  of  one  origin, 
although  some  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  rightly  explained 
the  words  by  referring  them  to  the  adv.  forU  and  the  several 
verbs  capio,  pedo,  and  facto.  Apex  for  acex  has  been  already 
noted,  and  also  <nraXa(  for  o-KoXaj  from  ctkoXAiu. 

But  the  most  violent  change  in  our  suffix  is  the  passage  of  the 
final  guttural  to  a  final  m;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it 
seems  to  be  beyond  doubt.  In  our  own  language  we  have  bottom^ 
as  a  variety  of  huUock ;  while  the  old  German  has  podam ;  so 
to  our  brake  corresponds  an  old  German  varam.  Our  floch  (of 
wool,  &c)  has  not  only  varieties  fluff  and  flue  in  English,  but, 
what  corresponds  to  these,  pluma  in  Latin. 

But  besides  p  and  t  in  place  of  the  final  guttural,  instances 
occur  of  r,  6,  and  c2,  as  trah-  '  a  tree,'  in  S.  dam-,  pL  nom.  daratMis, 
and  so  one  with  Sopv.  The  Greek  names  for  numbers,  as  fiov-aS-, 
$vaS-,  rptaZ-,  &0.  we  may  safely  assume  to  be  of  diminutival 
form  on  the  sole  evidence  of  the  Latin  unto,  duplio,  trio,  etc.,  the 
Ital.  duetto,  E.  duet,  etc. ;  and  if  so,  we  seem  to  have  a  d  as  a 
substitute  for  g,  corresponding  to  <  in  place  of  h  See  also 
dvJcedo,  muUitudo  below  in  the  chapter  on  Adjectives. 

But  the  guttural  not  merely  gives  place  to  other  consonants. 
It  often  vanishes,  and  this  is  no  matter  for  wonder,  as  in  Greek 
for  example  no  word  is  allowed  so  to  end,  for  ck  and  ovk  are  not 
in  themselves  words  but  always  attached  as  proclitics  to  that 
which  follows.  Hence  yuva-uc-  retains  its  k  only  in  oblique 
forms,  dropping  it  altogether  in  the  voc.  yvi^cu  and  nom.  yvmrf, 
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while  in  Sanskrit  feminino  words  formed  with  a  similar  suffix 
also  drop  the  ib-soand,  as  yUni^  ddtr-i,  janitn^  compared  with  the 

Latin  ttimc-,  (datric-),  genetric See  Bopp,  V.  G.   1,  269,  who 

however  holds  the  Sanskrit  to  be  the  genuine  form,  to  which 
Latin  has  added  an  inorganic  c;  bnt  this  is  an  assumption 
founded  on  another  assumption,  that  Sanskrit  forms  are  always 
the  older.  Our  own  language  too  has  a  similar  propensity,  the 
verbs  «2ay,  may^  our  adjj.  holy^  any^  our  sbb.  day^  way^  honey, 
having  all  lost  the  guttural,  which  in  German  has  survived. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Scotch,  besides  the  forms  Juiddock  and  haddick 
for  the  fish,  have  also  the  varieties  haddow  and  haddie;  and 
indeed  these  two  terminations  are  far  more  familiar  to  us  of  the 
south ;  those  in  le,  as  birdie,  still  carrying  with  them  a  feeling 
of  their  Scotch  origin,  while  those  in  ow  belong  to  our  own 
idiom ;  and  indeed  a  comparison  of  such  forms  with  the  German 
again  brings  into  view  the  original  guttural,  as  in  the  cases 
of  sorrow,  morrow,  marrow,  farrow,  heUows,  tallow,  gaUows.  So  too 
our  window  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Scotch  winnoch  The  Gaelic 
has  traces  of  the  same  loss,  seeing  that  the  terms  dula  *  noose,' 
cadha  *  narrow  pass,'  hara '  barrow,'  betray  the  lost  guttural  in 
the  plurals  dulachnin,  cadhaclMin,  hara^ihHin,  So  again  the  old 
Slavic  exhibits,  what  I  venture  to  write  in  the  Greek  character 
as  more  intelligible  for  an  English  reader,  opvex  '  nut,'  trpax  '  dust,' 
urpa\  'fiight,'  ypax  *  French-bean ;  *  futx  *  leathern-bag,'  ypux 
*  sin ; '  Ko^vx  '  skin,'  penvx  '  a  plant,'  Bvx  '  spirit,'  which  in  modem 
Servian  (Wuk's  Servian  Gr.  transl.  by  Grimm,  pp.  24,  25) 
appear  as  opa,  irpa,  or  pa,  ypa;  firfu,  yprju;  ko{v,  pcTrv,  8v. 
Similarly  the  Lat.  pulec-  has  practically  lost  its  guttural  in 
Germ,  floh,  and  even  for  the  eye  in  E.  flea  ;  and  the  L.  interj. 
ah  hnd  already  in  the  Augustan  age  taken  the  softer  form  a. 

This  premised,  I  ask  whether  the  five  vowel-declensions  of 
the  Latin  vocabulary  may  not  have  originated  in  a  similar  loss,  so 
that  roeae-,  ap(e)roc-,  nautc-,  retic-,  metwy,  reo-,  trabec-,  were  at  one 
time  more  genuine  representatives  of  the  crude-form  than  what 
are  now  put  forward  as  such,  viz.  rosa,  etc.  It  is  true  that  they 
had  no  longer  in  classical  times  a  diminutival  power,  but  this 
is  a  difficulty  already  disposed  of.     In  the  first  place  then  ^o8-aic- 
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and  Tpa^K-  in  tho  fuller  form  ooonr  in  the  Greek  vocabulary ; 
80  also  the  simpler  naur  in  vavq  and  nanfra,gu8y  and  the  simpler 
trab-  in  L.  traibs.  But  we  have  a  larger  supply  of  witnesses 
in  derivative  adjectives.  As  lapid-eus,  dner-eus,  stramifheus  are 
formed  directly  from  lapid-,  cinia-  (cineris),  stramen-  by  the 
addition  of  a  common  suffix,  we  seem  to  be  entitled  to  a  similar 
course  of  derivation  in  the  case  of  the  24  adjectives  (see  Trans. 
Ph.  See.  for  1856,  p.  300)  which  correspond  exactly  with  rosoo-eu^ 
from  rosa,  as  fabac€U8,  uioUiceua,  etc.  Again  as  a  suffix  -on  is  esta- 
blished for  Latin  by  the  instances  turlhon-y  asperg-on-,  harpag-on-^ 
and  scaturig-on-  by  the  side  of  scaturex  -igis^  we  are  bound  to 
observe  a  similar  division  in  ferulag-on-  *a  sort  of  fennel,' 
lappag-on-  *  a  plant  of  the  burr  kind/  as  also  the  botanical  terms 
cunilag-on-f  simiUtg-on-  with  serrag-cn-  ^  saw-dust ; '  but  this 
points  to  crude  forms  fervXag-y  lappag^^  cunilag-^  eimUag-f  serrctg-^ 
as  those  which  eventually  gave  place  to  ferula^  lappa,  sfirra,  eta 
And  thus  we  come  across  a  suffix,  which  is  the  legitimate 
analogue  of  ock  of  our  own  language,  so  familiar  in  the  same 
sphere  of  botany,  as  ahamrochy  charlock,  etc.  The  list  of  Latin 
words  formed  as  fendagon-  amounts  to  just  twenty,  as  seen 
ibid.  p.  301. 

In  the  o-declension  the  adj.  aprug-^us,  aft.  aprunua,  speaks  in 
favour  of  an  older  aperoo-,  rather  than  apero^ ;  and  the  strange 
form  uespertig  or  uesprug^  which  Quintilian  (1,  7,  12)  mentions 
as  found  in  an  inscription  of  some  kind,  admits  of  a  simpler 
interpretation  than  his  own  that  it  stood  for  uespemginem.  But 
hero  again  the  derived  adjectives  in  eua  appear  as  witnesses  in 
favour  of  archaic  forms  in  oc,  as  first  from  nouns  in  iw,  hvlbac-eusy 
intubac-euSy  tofac'eua,  capillac-eus,  surculac-eus,  papyrac-efu,  murta^ 
eu8  ;  and  then  from  neuter  nouns,  a^ac^us,  hordeac^ua,  liltac-eua, 
miliac-eua,  fbHac-eua,  loUac-eua,  miniac-^ua,  porrac-eua,  argeniac-eua, 
frumentac-eua.  Even  the  adjj.  hdlicua,  publicua,  cohnicua,  Punicua, 
Oallicua  seem  fairly  to  admit  of  a  similar  origin,  the  c  forming 
no  part  of  the  suffix ;  and  I  say  this,  not  forgetting  the  numerous 
Greek  adjj.  in  ixos  as  ttoXituc-os,  for  these  also  may  be  included 
in  the  theory. 

In  tho  t,  u,  and  c-doclensions  my  reliance  is  chiefly  on  dimi- 
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natives  formed  from  the  nonns  in  question.  In  eomic-ula  so 
written  no  one  will  object  to  the  position  of  the  hyphen,  seeing 
that  we  have  the  word  cornier.  I  claim  the  same  then  for 
fMwe-ula,  canle^loy  partic-^da  ;  anguu>ulu8,  funu>4du8,  faadc^lua; 
retioMhim.  Clenicvlnm  and  CLcicula  alone  are  given  in  our  lexi- 
cons ;  bnt  these  most  have  been  preceded  by  earlier  forms  genuo' 
ulwrn  and  aeuc-vla^  as  proved  by  their  analogues  E.  hnuMe  and 
Port  agidha ;  and  further  that  genu  once  had  a  final  guttural  is 
established  by  the  forms  of  the  vb.  nitor  *  to  kneel,'  part,  mama, 
for  the  older  £>rm  of  nitor  must  have  been  gnictor.  The  Germ, 
adv.  hmcka  goes  far  to  prove  the  same.  An  adjective  meticuldgiu 
finds  a  place  in  some  dictionaries,  but  this  is  an  error  for  metuo- 
tf^oatw,  which  speaks  in  behalf  of  metuo-^  just  as  does  m<tc-uZd8t» 
in  behalf  of  a  form  sitio-.  In  the  fifth  declension  the  present 
theory  explains  the  forms  rec-idoy  dieo^ula^*  spec-ula.  Then  as 
to  the  nouns  which  oscillate  between  the  t  and  e-declensions,  we 
find  ucipec-ula^  backed  by  the  Greek  akumac,  trabee-ula  backed  by 
rpaxIniK',  and  the  Latin  language  by  the  side  of  airuea  had  a  noun 
stru^  (n.  siruix  and  n.  pi.  struices). 

It  may  be  objected  to  what  has  been  said,  that  while  /SoiXaie^, 
$vyvaK'f  vtPpoK'j  Si^/xuc-  are  said  to  be  dim.  of  )3a>Xo-,  Ovwo-j  v€Ppo-f 
Si^po-,  the  theory  makes  the  latter  to  have  grown  out  of  /9<uAo#c-, 
^uKvofc-,  so  that  the  latter  series  consists  of  diminutives  just  as 
the  former  does.  No  doubt  the  words  are  duplicates  of  each 
other,  mere  dialectic  varieties ;  yet  as  the  fuller  form  is  pre- 
served in  PiokoK-y  etc.,  for  that  very  reason  the  sense  of  the 
diminutival  power  is  more  deeply  impressed  on  them. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Greek  declensions,  though  con- 
vinced that  similar  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  same  conclusion ; 
but  I  leave  this  enquiry  to  others,  only  adding  two  little  argu- 
ments of  my  own.  The  Gr.  noun  v-ios  is  represented  at  times  in 
modem  Greek  poetry  by  a  secondary  vloicas,  as  I  am  informed  by 
Dr.  W.  Wagner,  who  gave  me  as  an  example :  Tt  KdfjLerav.rayvioKw 
fjunj  Tov  Katrerav  'AvSpUo;  *What  have  you  done  with  my  dear 
son,  the  Captain  Andriko  ? '  (Passow,  Carm.  pop.  Gr.  rec.  xlvii.). 
Secondly  I  would  ask  whether  the  Attic  declension  in  ws,  as  Xccds 

•  Cf.  too  G.  tag,  E.  flay. 
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(  =  Xaos),  may  not  owe  its  long  vowel  to  a  compensation  for 
a  lost  guttural.  This  view  seems  to  receive  some  support 
from  cXumrii  as  the  nom.  of  oAcmrcic-,  for  here  also  I  suspect  a 
pronunciation  aXcmn;?,  the  k  of  aKumr}^  being  silent,  just  as 
crux  passed  in  Spanish  to  cruz.  Thus  sex-centi  readily  slipped 
into  9escentif  ee-scendo  into  eacendo.  The  same  friend  in  his 
edition  of  Terence  explains  on  my  theory  the  occasionally  long 
quantity  of  im  in  the  second  declension,  as  in  Ter.  Ad.  4,  2,  49 : 
''Ae8cbin|us  od|i6se  cessat;  prdndium  comimpitur" — ^where  I 
hope  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  guard  scliolars  from  treating 
|U8  odi|  as  a  tribrach. 

The  theory  then  here  maintained  is  that  all  the  vowel-de- 
clensions consisted  of  nouns  with  a  diminutival  suffix,  which 
had  altogether  abdicated  its  original  power,  so  that  to  denote  real 
diminution  an  additional  suffix  was  required,  and  even  two  addi- 
tional suffixes  often  preferred.  Here  we  have  a  solution  of  the 
somewhat  strange  problem,  that  Latin,  so  unlike  our  own  and 
many  other  languages,  was  almost  without  monosyllabic  forms 
for  substantives.  Even  nvx,  nox,  lux,  nix,  moa,  uis,  etc.  will  be 
found  on  closer  examination  to  have  been  cut  down  from  fuller 
forms  of  more  than  one  syllable. 

But  there  are  other  suffixes  of  diminution  besides  those  which 
ended  in  a  guttural,  or  its -substitutes,  viz.  those  which  I  would 
class  together,  eZ,  er,  and  en ;  and  I  so  class  them  together  the 
more,  because  I  find  them  very  apt  to  interchange.  I  take  el 
first,  as  probably  the  most  primitive,  seeing  that  besides  its 
veiy  frequent  use  as  a  suffix,  it  seems  to  constitute  the  root- 
syllable  of  cX-axv9,  and,  as  I  believe,  of  our  own  little  for 
el-ich-el.  The  power  of  the  suffix  is  well  seen  in  the  Germ. 
stach-el  •  a  sting,'  in  fer-h^  *  a  young  pig ; '  and  probably  in 
the  fractional  terms  drittel,  viertd  . . .  achtel,  neuntel,  for  this 
seems  more  likely  than  that  we  have  here  a  corruption  of  theU^ 
especially  when  we  keep  in  view  our  own  term  fer-kin  *the 
fourth  of  a  barrel.'  as  well  as  farthing.  But  it  is  in  Southern 
Germany,  especially  Austria,  that  the  best  evidence  is  found,  as 
it  is  still  a  living  suffix  which  may  be  added  at  pleasure  to  any 
noun,  as  mann-el,  weSb-el,  hand  el,  or  in  shorter  form  tnannZ,  weSbl, 
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etc.  So  too  it  is  a  familiar  ending  in  onr  own  language,  htill 
cairying  with  it  the  notion  of  little,  sometimes  with  a  still  sur- 
viving primitive,  oftener  not,  as  nozz-le^  nav-el;  add  the  living 
creatures  beetle^  snail  {magge  in  Sussex,  says  Bay),  throstle 
{thrush)^  toeaa-el  (vare,  a  species  of  weasel  in  Somerset) ;  weev-il^ 
toenn-dy  prov. '  a  weaned  calf.'  Then  we  have  the  plants  darnel, 
fennel,  sorrel^  thistle^  nettle^  bramble;  the  instruments  needle, 
shovel,  thimble. 

In  Latin  the  preferred  form  is  ul,  as  in  oc-vlus,  loculus, 
angulus,  etc. ;  but  here  the  earlier  el  reappears  in  the  secondary 
diminutives  oceUus,  hceUus,  angellus,  etc.  In  Greek  there  often 
oo-exist  forms  in  cA.  and  oX,  as  veXos  or  voXos ;  ojSeXos,  ofjL<l>aXoq, 
etc.  Add  oPoXx)^.  The  form  al  occurs  in  not  a  few  Englibh 
abstract  nouns,  first  of  Saxon  words,  and  then,  by  imitation,  of 
words  deduced  from  Latin  or  Norman-French,  as  betrothal,  up- 
heaval, with  removal,  reversal,  revival.  But  here  wo  should  be 
on  our  guard.  The  word  bridal  must  be  separated  from 
these,  first  as  not  formed  from  a  verb,  but  more  distinctly  so, 
as  standing  for  bride-ale  (A.-S.  bryd-eale),  '  the  marriage  feast/ 
then  'the  marriage  itself.'  Thus  Bush  worth,  'Collection,'  &c. 
p.  191:  ''Complaints  concerning  Ales  and  Bevels  upon  the 
Lord's  Day  ....  inconveniences  daily  arising  by  means  of 
Bevels,  that  such  Bevels,  Church-Ales,  Clerk- Ales,  and  all  other 
Publick  Ales  be  henceforth  wholly  suppressed."  Mr.  Wedgwood 
in  his  Dictionary  (y.  Bride —Bridal)  confirms  this  by  parallel 
forms  from  O.  Swed. :  fastningar-dl  '  feast  of  espousals,'  graf-Sl 
'  of  burial,'  etc. 

Er.  Grimm  (D.  G.  ii.  122)  gives  a  list  of  words  with  a  suffix 
er,  but  without  assigning  any  special  power  to  it ;  but  I  think 
his  own  examples  fit  in  with  the  notion  of  smallness.  I  give 
then  as  instances,  including  others  from  our  own  language,  first 
small  animals — G.  mard-er  'a  marten,'  E.  adder,  badger,  otter, 
beaver,  fresher  '  a  young  frog '  (Suffolk) ;  plants — G.  dodder,  E. 
clover,  heather ;  instruments — G.  becher,  hammer,  messer  (old  Fris. 
mes  'a  knife'),  "E.  fetter,  garter ;  and  gen.  G.  eiter,  fehler,  koffer, 
lager,  E.  bladder  (G.  blase),  fritter  *  a  small  pancake '  (froiz  '  a 
pancake,'  Suffolk),  splinter.    In  Greek  and  Latin  irarcp-,  tfvyarcp- 
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/rater,  etc.  have  already  been  noticed  as  containing  a  dim.  suffix 
of  affection.  Then  again  in  Latin  we  have  the  living  creatures 
aper^  caper,  passer,  the  botanical  terms  acer,  cker^papauer ;  the 
neater  nonns  iter,  cadauer,  uber,  tuber;  add  to  which  puer,  puefa, 
Uber,  numerus,  humertu,  uespema. 

The  other  neuters,  such  as  ieeur,  ^mp,  like  our  liver,  etc.,  must 
go  with  the  above ;  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  include  the 
neuters  in  «,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  as  scelus,  rcficvo9 ;  although 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  difficulty  that  if  the  theory  be  right  which 
considers  er  as  growing  out  of  el,  it  will  follow  that  the  ea  of 
sceleS',  rcficvca^  grew  out  of  the  earlier  er ;  whereas  it  is  with 
some  reason  held  that  the  final  s  of  Bcdw  preceded  the  r  of 
seeler-is.  It  is  possible  perhaps  that  this  sibilant  suffix  may 
have  superseded  some  guttural  form. 

Examples  in  en  are  G.  foM-en  '  foal,'  fink-en  *  finch/  hiss-en 
•bit,'  hog-en  *bow,'  hoh-en  *bolt,  arrow,'  deg-en,  *  sword'  (our 
dagger  from  dig  ;  cf.  pug-ion-  from  pungo),  Jdoh-en  *  clue,'  mag-en 
*  maw,'  ster-n  '  star,'  zeich-en  *  token.'  Add  E«  maiden  with  maid, 
haUen  with  hat,  hur-n  with  hr-ooh,  weapon  =  G.  toaffen.  Then  in 
Latin  we  have  as-inus,  ag-nus  with  ofjL-vo^,  acinus^  a  single  berry  of 
a  grape  bunch,'  geminus,  terminus,  aomnus. 

Jn  support  of  the  convertibility  of  d,  er,  en,  we  have  first  for 
el  with  er,  G.  stopfel,  fessel,  lummel,  hittd  by  the  side  of  our 
stopper,  fetter,  lubber,  chitterlings;  and  conversely  G.  masem,  E. 
measles.  This  too  is  oonfirmed  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
original  I  in  umbella,  pueUa,  steUa,  ageUus,  libeUus,  labellum, 
luceUum,  from  the  simpler  umbra,  puera,  a  lost  stera  (  =  E.  star), 
ager,  liber,  labrum,  lucrum.  We  see  the  change  also  in  the  Fr. 
^pUre  and  apStre  from  the  Latin,  or  rather  Greek ;  and  in  litre 
from  titulus. 

For  eZ  with  en,  G.  esd,  L.  asinus,  G.  kummel,  Kvfiiyoy.  Also 
aseUus,  pageUa,  columella,  scabellum,  sigiUum,  from  asinus,  pagina, 
columna,  scamnum,  signum. 

For  er  with  en,  G.  koffer,  E.  coffin ;  G.  marder,  B.  marten ;  and 
G.  degen,  E.  dagger.  So  the  Fr.  pampre  from  pampinus,  ordre 
from  ordine. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  habit  of  heaping  on 
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diminutiyal  suffixes  unsparingly,  and  this  in  the  course  of  time 
has  led  writers  on  language  to  treat  as  single  suffixes  what  in 
reality  are  twofold ;  and  indeed  by  neglecting  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  first  suffix  to  reduce  what  was  really  disyllabic  to  a  single 
syllable.  No  doubt  it  is  quite  true  that  in  practice  these  double 
suffixes  are  treated  as  one,  and  in  fact  added  per  aaUum^  to  borrow 
a  University  term,  so  that  we  are  not  even  at  liberty  to  attach 
them  separately.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  loch  for  el-\-ock^ 
ling  for  elding,  lei  for  el'-\-et,  0.  G.  lein  for  el-\-ein  or  cZ-in,  rel 
for  er-\-el,  G.  chen^  E.  kin  for  ich-en  and  tcA^tn,  L.  gon  (don)  for 
ag-\-on,  etc.,  men  for  wn-\-enf  Gr.  /tar  for  o/x-ar ;  and  not  unlike 
the  same  is  the  Lat.  suffix  ion  for  ig^on. 

Of  the  form  lock  Jamieson  gives  two  examples,  hump-hck 
'  a  small  heap,'  and  knub-hck  '  a  small  knob.'  We  may  probably 
add  the  plants  hem*lock^  char'lock,  and  ruUocks  from  the  verb  row. 
Not  unfrequently  etymologists  seem  to  have  been  led  away  from 
the  real  origin  of  the  suffix  to  find  in  the  syllable  our  noun  lock^ 
or  the  A.-Saxon  lac  •  a  gift '  or  •  play.'  Mr.  Danby  Fry  in  his 
two  papers  read  before  the  Philological  Society  (Jan.  9,  1861 ; 
and  vol.  for  1862-3,  p.  33)  jnRtly  rejects  these  theories,  holding 
the  suffix  to  mark  abstract  nouns,  just  as  does  our  familiar  -ing. 
I  now  add  my  own  belief,  that  we  have  here  a  double  suffix 
of  diminution.  In  the  second  of  these  papers  he  gives  what 
is  probably  all  but  a  complete  collection,  first  A.-Sax.  aglae 
•torment?',  feoht-lac*  'fighting,'  lib-lcuik  *a  philtre,'  reaf-lac* 
•  robbery,'  scin-lac  •  apparition,'  wed-lac  *  wedlock,'  or  rather  *  de- 
sponsio,'  toif-lac  *  matrimony,'  toite-lac  '  expiation '  (?) ;  then  from 
old  English,  besides  those  which  are  known  to  have  already 
existed  in  A.-Sax.  though  with  slightly  altered  form  marked  *, 
fear-lac  *  fear,'  freo-lac  (freelage^  Jamieson)  *  freedom,'  8chend4ac 
•disgrace'  (A.-S.  schend-an  'to  shame'),  woh-lac  or  toouleche 
•wooing,'  knoioleche.  In  the  last  pair  we  find  the  guttural 
passing  into  the  quasi-sibilant,  as  in  church  for  kirk.  Other 
gentlemen  in  the  same  paper  supply  additional  examples :  brud' 
lac  '  bridal,  marriage ;'  feyrelac  '  beauty '  (A.-S.  fmger  *  fair '), 
henddaic  '  politeness,'  from  hende  '  polite.'  Mr.  Fry  further  gives 
us  (p.  41)  the  Norse  or-leik-r  'liberality,*  from  or  'liberal'  and 
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Swed.  kdr-lek  *  love '  from  kir  *  dear ;'  and  from  the  Ancren  Riwlo 
god'leic  'goodness/  urev-leic  *  nobleness  of  mind.*  But  already 
Qrimm  in  his  list  'Diminution  substantivische,'  p.  675,  note, 
quotes  the  old  forms,  hub-lach  'little  baby,'  me»»eT-lach  'little 
knife,'  with  tUchlacky  kerdach^  h^pUich ;  and  to  the  same  category 
belong  no  doubt  the  forms  given  in  p.  674 :  fravrdi^  dugeli,  and 
dug-li,  gans-lcy  hret4e,  etc.,  which  must  be  corrupted  from  frau- 
die  (or  -dich)^  etc.  Indeed  hret4ich  he  says  actually  occurs,  and 
the  plurals  of  gdnde,  hretle,  etc.  again  recover  the  guttural,  as 
gandich,  hretlich^  etc.  Finally  it  may  be  noted  that  of  all  such 
forms  our  own  language  has  preserved  only  wedlock  in  the  second- 
aiy  sense  of  'matrimony,'  and  knowledge,  the  latter  slightly 
modified. 

Of  the  forms  in  let,  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  marilety  pikeleiy 
eyelet,  hamlet,  and  to  add  that  islet  is  probably  a  blunder  for 
ey-let,  just  as  island  is  for  ey4and. 

Then  for  ling,  besides  those  given  in  the  PhiL  Trans,  for  1 856, 
p.  244,  as  bantling,  changeling,  darling,  gosling,  etc.,  I  may  givo 
some  additional  forms  supplied  by  Dr.  Trench  in  the  volume  for 
1857  ('Deficiencies  in  Eng.  Diet,'  p.  25):  wornding,  loveling, 
dwarfling,  streanding,  chastding  (  = '  a  eunuch '),  timding,  setling  (a 
cutting  fo  plant),  nicding,  in  themselves  an  interesting  set  of 
words,  and  still  more  interesting  when  the  passages  from  which 
they  are  quoted  are  seen. 

The  German  suffix  lein,  so  common  for  diminutives,  has  in  old 
German  fuller  by-forms  in  el-in  and  d-in,  as  sunn-ddn,  funk-din, 
and  with  umlaut,  from  gans  gens-din,  from  wort  wort-din  (D.  G. 
3, 670).  The  Swiss  dialect  still  abounds  in  this  suffix  din 
(Frauenfeld's  '  Schweizerische  Mundart,'  1838,  p.  49).  But  it 
seems  somewhat  strange  to  find  the  French  employing  the  same 
in  orph-din,  from  a  Lat.  orjphaninus, 

Er-{-el  is  seen  in  £.  pickerd,  cockerel,  mackerd. 

The  G^erm.  chen  (older  kin),  E,  kin  retained  and  still  retains , 
its  preceding  vowel  in   several  examples,    as  in  older  Germ. 
mand-ekin  =  E.  mann-ikin  ;  son-ekin  or  son-ichen,  vriendekin,  hond- 
ekin  (D.  G.  3,  678  if.) ;  and  in  Platt-Deutsch,  kinn-eken,  katt-eken. 
So  loo  a  vowel  is  presei-ved  in  what  is  the  same  double  suffix, 
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that  of  the  Lat.  ueri-igon-^  etc. ;  also  in  fervl-agon-^  serr-agon'^  etc., 
and  in  the  Gael,  cw-cuhan  '  a  coracle,'  eun-<ichan  '  a  little  bird,* 
he-achan  '  a  little  bee ; '  and  from  a  verb  leum  *  leap '  leum-cLch-an 
*a  frog/  or  with  the  sufiBxes  transposed  leum-'n-ach  ;  etc.  (Ph. 
Tr.  1856,  p.  240).  In  the  same  paper  (p.  241  ff.)  are  to  be  seen 
some  sixty  examples  from  our  own  laoguage,  many  now  obsolete, 
as  eat-kin^  ger-kin  (gourd),  fer-hin. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  speak  of  men  and  fwr  as  Latin  and 
Oreek  snfi&xes  of  nenter  nonns ;  but  a  more  con*ect  view,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  regard  um-en  and  ofi-ar  as  more  genuine  forms, 
as  in  ie^-umen,  doc-umen^  col-umen.  So  the  Greek  ov-ofjiaT-  (ov- 
vfwcr-)  as  standing  for  yov-ofrnv  by  the  side  of  yt-y(o)i>-oKric-ci)  has  the 
suffix  in  its  entirety ;  and  so  also  <rrofmT',  which  seems  to  have 
been  cut  down  from  oar-ofmr',  and  thus  is  in  root  one  with  the 
Lat.  08,  oris,  the  r  being  excrescent,  precisely  as  in  Lat.  08t-{um 
(cf.  too  in  this  respect  ootcov  with  os,  ossis), 

Qon  and  don  are  often  put  forth  as  Latin  suf&xes  of  sub- 
stantives, bnt  here  again  I  claim  a  preceding  vowel,  as  uor-agon-, 
im-ag-on-,  or-ig-on-,  cter-ug-on;  dulc-ed-on,  pingu'ed-on-,  muUii-ud'On-' 
(for  mtaUoc-iid-on-  7).  But  these  last  forms  will  be  best  treated 
when  we  come  to  the  adjectives. 

The  Lat.  sufi&x  ion  calls  for  more  consideration.  That  it  has 
a  diminutival  power  is  seen  beyond  all  mistake  in  matellio  the 
dim.  of  matida,  in  senecio,  whether  translated  '  a  little  old  man ' 
or  •  groundsel,'  for  here  the  name  points  to  the  grey  fibres  of  the 
flower  in  its  last  stage.  Bomunc-io,  pu8-io,  and  pumil-io  are  more 
marked  examples;  but  the  same  idea  also  accords  well  with 
words  which  denote  insects  or  worms,  as  hibio  *  a  kind  of  fly ' 
(Afran.),  papilio,  'a  moth,'  curculio  'weevil,'  mulio  *a  gnat' 
(Plin.) ;  or  birds,  eta,  pipio,  ano  *  a  kind  of  owl '  (Plin.),  uespertilio 
*  bat ; '  or  fish,  gcbio,  rvbeUio,  fario  (Auson.^) ;  or  instruments,  etc., 
pugio,  scipio,  titio ;  and  with  the  contemptuous  terms  for  men, 
as  toadio,  wdpio,  tenehrio,  litterio.  Lastly,  in  the  series  unto, 
duplio,  trio,  quatrio,  quinio,  senio,  the  suffix  is  not  out  of  place,  if 
the  units  which  enter  into  them  are  regarded  as  small,  which 
on  the  face  of  a  die  is  of  course  the  case.  The  paper  in  the 
Trans,  for  1859,  pp.  274-6,  gives  a  list  of  some  eighty  examples, 
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which  are  all  of  the  mascnline  gender.  But  I  also  claim  the 
same  diminutival  power  as  originally  residing  in  the  abstract 
verbals  of  the  feminine  gender,  and  their  number  just  exceeds 
2000.  Here  however  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that  the  Latin 
suffix  ion  of  feminines  is  of  equal  power  with  our  own  ing,  as 
used  in  similar  verbals,  dancing^  writing^  or  as  the  en  of  German, 
€t»  of  Greek,  ere  of  Latin  infinitives,  employed  with  the  idea 
of  an  abstract  or  general  term.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  is 
still  unsatisfactory,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  stem  of  the  verb  already  denotes  the  very  same 
thing,  the  action  in  its  most  abstract  form  without  any  of  the 
accidents  of  person  and  time,  the  addition  of  an  abstract  suffix 
was  wholly  superfluous.  Secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
such  an  abstract  suffix  can  have  obtained  a  fitting  represen- 
tative, seeing  that  it  is  altogether  a  negative  idea.  Again 
abstracts  and  generalities  are  precisely  what  early  language 
does  not  intend  to  deal  in.  They  belong  to  the  highest  stages 
of  knowledge,  not  to  that  early  condition,  when  the  material 
wants  of  man's  nature  claim  his  exclusive  attention,  so  as  to 
confine  his  thoughts  to  particulars  alone.  A  metaphysician  may 
amuse  himself  with  definitions  of  time  in  all  its  vagueness, 
and  with  problems  about  eternity.  By  the  untutored  savage 
time  is  considered  only  in  its  subdivisions ;  and  thus  the  very 
word  subsequently  employed  for  the  general  idea,  viz.  tempus^ 
when  examined,  is  found  to  denote  simply  a  material  limit 
Thus  araiio  may  well  have  meant  not  all  the  ploughing  that 
ever  was  or  is  or  will  be,  much  less  all  the  ploughing  that  any 
imaginative  mind  may  conceive ;  but,  more  intelligibly,  a  bit  oi 
ploughing.  Nay,  the  very  suffix  ing^  so  used  in  our  own  language 
for  abstract  nouns,  tells  the  very  same  story ;  for  this  also,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  originally  a  familiar  sufi&x  of  diminution,  as  in 
farthing^  lording.  So  the  diminutival  suffix  el  serves  as  an  abstract 
in  the  Ger.  hand-el,  tad-el,  ad-el;  and  many  similar  examples  will 
be  found  in  Grimm  (D.  G.  ii.  p.  100).  The  suffix  of  such  abstract 
nouns  as  dictu-,  captu-,  is  u  rather  than  tu,  for  the  t  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  preceding  e  orp  (cf.  '  Essays,'  pp.  229  and  237) ;  and  thus 
here  also  we  have  united  the  ideas  of  diminution  and  abstraction. 
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See  also  what  was  said  above  of  al  in  upheavcUj  etc.  The  German 
infinitives  in  eti^  as  schreibenf  the  Welsh  in  e^,  as  rhed-eg  '  to  run,* 
have  again  snfi&xes  identical  with  those  of  diminution ;  and  yet 
they  are  truly  abstract  nouns. 

I  have  said  that  the  bare  stem  of  a  verb  is  well  fitted  to  denote 
the  abstract  idea ;  but  let  me  add  that  Legonideo,  in  giving  the 
varieties  of  form  employed  in  Breton  as  infinitives,  after  enu- 
merating those  in  a  or  an,  2  in  {,  3  in  eZ,  4  in  out,  adds,  '*  II  est 
encore  des  verbes  dont  Tinfinitif  est  absolument  semblable  k 
rimp^ratif."  But  he  is  shocked  at  such  an  anomaly,  and  goes  on 
to  say,  *'  Je  remarquerai  que  c'est  un  abus ;  mais  comme  il  est 
oonsacr^  par  I'usage,  j'ai  cm  devoir  donner  ici  une  liste  des  verbes 
qui  sont  sujets  k  cette  d^fectuosit^."  He  would  probably  have 
taken  less  offence  at  this,  had  he  known  that  in  English  love  and 
/ear,  etc.,  are  at  once  verbs  and  abstract  nouns.  See  too  the  fol- 
lowing sections. 

Es -\- el,  or  18 -\- al  (D.  G.  ii.  105),  as,  Goth.,  gruoz-s-^d  •  greet- 
ing ;'  old  G.  weh-^^,  aft.  wech-9-el  *  change/  akin  to  Lat.  me-em. 
So  in  old  Norse,  icn-VZ  *  notio,'  herm-a'l  *  luctus,*  meid-'s'l  *  laesio ;' 
G.  raih-'^-el  *  riddle,'  drang-a^  *  oppression,*  muh-s^l  *  difficulty,* 
sckiek-'s-^  •  fate,'  uber'hleilh^9-^l  •  remainder,'  an-hang-'B-el  *  ap- 
pendix,' etc. 

JBZ-f  «  (D.  G.  ii.  334),  A.-S.  fdt^U  *  vasculum,'  fet-eU  •  balteus,' 
hyd-^  'latibulum,'  rced-eU  *  riddle,'  «<»cc-e&  'sting*  (cf.  G.  siach-^, 
etc. ;  Norse,  stif-eln  '  obstinatio/  fang-eUi  *  career  ;*  Swed.,  mdrh- 
eUe  '  signum,'  giut^he  '  effusio,'  var-ehe  '  mansio ;'  Dan.,  bind-else 
*  impedimentum,'  dommrelse  *  indicium,'  hor-else  *■  auditus,*  etc. 

lum,  the  Latin  suffix,  is  possibly  a  double  form  for  ic-um,  viz. 
in  gaudium,  odium,  imperium,  and  at  any  rate  seems  diminutival 
in  power.  Cf.  Olycer-ium,  Dorc-ium,  etc.,  and  the  Greek  cov, 
as  in  ircu3-iov. 

lov,  in  Greek  iroi^tov,  etc.,  must  go  with  the  preceding. 

Our  own  suffix  neM,  so  familiar  as  attached  to  adjectives,  may 
have  grown  out  of  en-^-es.  But  this  question  I  leave  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  apply  themselves  especially  to 
the  English  language. 

It  was  contended  above  (p.  68)  that  uiii,  in  arboreium,  arbue^ 

Q  2 
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ium,  saltctum^  though  in  itself  originally  of  diminutival  power, 
was  employed  as  a  coUectiYe.  The  latter  idea  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  abstraction,  which  embraces  all  the  particular 
cases.  A  tailor,  for  example,  produces  a  piece  of  cloth,  some 
three  inches  by  two,  as  a  sample;  and  this  in  some  respects 
answers  the  purpose  better  than  a  complete  coat  made  of  the 
same  material,  for  the  thought  is  now  concentrated  on  the 
texture;  and  the  quality,  without  reference  to  the  quantity, 
without  reference  to  the  form  or  fashion  of  the  coat,  etc.,  is 
brought  under  the  eye.  In  fact,  it  serves  as  a  specimen  of  any 
amount  of  cloth.  It  is  in  this  way,  as  above  stated,  that  the 
diminutival  forms,  Bhirting,  sheeting^  etc.,  came  into  use  as  terms 
of  a  collective  character.  So  the  numerical  words,  duplio^  trioy 
iemio,  quatrio^  quatemio,  etc.,  in  form  again  diminutives,  in  use 
denoted  packets  of  two,  three,  four,  etc.  The  same  holds  of  the 
Greek  8vaS-  rpia3-  etc. ;  and  I  may  now  add  that  the  collective 
sense  appears  in  such  words  as  eocercttua,  iuuentua,  ciuiUu,  con- 
eiUum,  legio,  multitudo,  although  an  earlier  use  of  them  was  as 
abstract  nouns;  and  the  majority  of  them,  perhaps  all,  have 
suffixes  in  origin  diminutivaL  So  ta  in  gratia  constitutes  an 
abstract,  but  in  famUia  and  OaUia  a  collective,  '  the  whole  body 
of  slaves,  of  Galli.'  The  German  -thumt  E.  -dom^  in  the  same  way 
unite  the  two  ideas,  as  Heiden-thumj  *  heathenism  or  heathens ;  * 
Chrisien-^Uym^  but  wta-dom. 

In  doC'Um-ent'Um^  teg-um-erU^m,  we  have  three  suffixes  of  dimi- 
nution, the  t  again  an  outgrowth  from  the  it. 
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Those  changes  which  grow  out  of  the  assimilation  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  are  of  but  limited  extent,  and  so  tend  to  dis- 
guise the  origin  of  compound  words  far  less  than  what  wo 
have  next  to  consider,  the  so-called  figures  of  grammar.  In 
dealing  with  these  a  first  duty  is  to  warn  the  student  against 
the  prevalent  habit  of  regarding  the  Greek  words  employed 
upon  this  service  as  philosophical  explanations,  and  so  closing 
the  path  of  enquuy.  They  are  in  fact  but  mere  labels  to  mark 
a  collection  of  similar  facts;  and  to  this  extent  perform  an 
ignoble  perhaps,  but  still  useful  office.  But  even  this  honour 
must  be  refused  to  not  a  few  of  them ;  for  at  the  very  outset 
we  must  separate  them  into  two  distinct  classes,  carefully  dis- 
tinguishing those  which  speak  of  the  lengthening  of  words  and 
those  of  the  opposite  character.  The  one  law  which  governs 
the  changes  in  form  of  words  is  that  general  law  which  charac- 
terises the  action  of  man  on  every  side,  the  desire  to  abbreviate 
labour ;  and  hence  we  may  safely  refuse  to  admit  the  claims  of 
those  figures  which  pretend  to  extend  words  in  form  without  any 
addition  to  the  idea  conveyed;  whether  such  extension  be 
claimed  for  the  commencement,  the  middle,  or  the  close  of  a 
word,  or,  to  use  the  convenient  terms  of  Grerman  philology,  the 
an-laui,  the  in-laul^  or  the  auB'-laul.  The  fact  is  that  those  gram- 
matical figures  which  speak  of  extension  are  for  the  most  part 
founded  upon  an  inversion  of  the  real  facts,  or  in  other  words 
a  disregard  of  chronology. 

Under  this  category  of  grammatical  figures  which  we  are 
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tlius  called  npon  to  cancel,  as  being  utterly  without  a  title,  there 
£ill  in  the  first  place,  those  which  bear  the  names,  Prosthesis, 
Epenthesis,  and  Paragoge,  or  to  use  the  language  of  Bopp, 
Varschlcig,  Eiruchidmng,  and  ZusoAz, 

I  take  these  terms  in  order,  and  so  commence  with  Prosthesis. 
This  figure  is  commonly  called  in  aid  when  the  assumption  is 
made  that  some  short  vowel  is  prefixed  to  a  word  for  euphony, 
by  which  is  probably  meant  fiMnlity  rather  than  beauty  of 
speech ;  and  within  very  narrow  limits  there  is  some  sense  in 
the  use  of  the  word.  Thns  when  a  foreign  word  which  begins 
with  two  consonants  is  presented  to  the  ears  of  a  race  not 
accustomed  to  the  combination,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency 
to  prefix  a  short  vowel.  A  clear  example  of  this  has  occurred 
in  the  labours  of  the  missionary,  who  has  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  make  a  polysyllabic  word  of  what  with  us  is  a  mono- 
syllable, in  the  form  EchrUto  or  even  EkarisUo,  Similarly  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  Stallybrass,  if  residing  say  in  Hun- 
gary, finds  that  name  transformed  to  E8taUybra8»,  Hence,  when 
the  Keltic  races  of  Gallia  were  brought  at  last  to  accept  a  Latin 
dialect  in  lieu  of  their  earlier  language,  they  might  be  excused, 
if  they  ifiodified  words  which  began  with  two  or  more  con- 
sonants by  prefixing  the  sound  of  a  weak  6,  as  in  escrtre,  e9cu 
for  scnbere,  scutum,  and  so  on.  Yet  even  here  other  explanations 
at  times  offer  themselves.  But  within  the  limits  of  the  classical 
languages,  and  generally  in  native  languages,  it  will  commonly 
be  found  that  where  two  forms  present  themselves,  one  with 
and  one  without  an  initial  vowel,  the  longer  form  is  the  more 
genuine. 

It  is  especially  in  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  Sanskritists 
that  what  I  deem  to  be  the  erroneous  habit  of  treating  initial 
vowels  as  inorganic  prevails;  but  their  teaching  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  accepted  in  our  leading  Greek  lexicon.  It  is 
therefore  &om  these  sources  that  I  shall  take  my  instances. 

Avrjp  as  opposed  to  the  S.  nara  is  a  favourite  example.  But 
it  so  happens  that  this  is  the  very  word  put  forward  by  Dio- 
nysius  as  one  that  has  lost  a  digamma.  Now  an  initial  digamma 
habitually  interchanges  with  an  m ;  and  accordingly  in  the  Greek 
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Jangnage  itself  we  find  Ava^i'/uu^Spog  by  the  side  of  AXcf-avSpo?. 
Then  again  woifirpf  and  iroifuuvo),  having  an  equivalent  for  v<av 
'sheep'  in  the  first  syllable,  seem  to  have  fuu^  for  the  second, 
to  say  nothing  of  iroi-fuuMop,  as  compared  with  orvy-aK-tjp  and 
for  final  suffix  with  cu-vartDp,  Our  own  man  exhibits  the  very 
same  interchange  with  a  to  in  the  Mid.  Germ,  toan  for  man 
(Grimm,  D.  G.  iii.  8) ;  and  we  ourselves  even  now  have  the 
same  sound,  though  not  written,  in  our  one  says  (  =  man  sagt) ; 
and  in  no  one  =  G.  nie-mand  and  L.  ne-mon-^  for  these  English 
phrases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  numeral  one.  Yet  even 
this  numeral  is  an  example  of  the  same  interchange,  as  it  is  thb 
analogue  of  the  Gk.  /icv  (the  particle)  and  the  root  of  fioK-09, 
as  also  of  the  archaic  L.  oenus  for  untK,  so  that  cv  of  cU  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  f  cv  and  so  of  /icv.  Nay  the  Latin 
hom-onr^  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Italian  wjm-o,  raises  a 
strong  probability  that  it  is  the  analogue  of  /av-cp-,  for  the 
substitution  of  o  for  a  Greek  a,  as  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  and 
again  the  substitution  of  m  for  a  Greek  v,  are  just  what  was  to 
be  expected.  It  is  in  this  view  that  I  r^ard  the  mon  of  ne-mon 
as  representing  the  first  three  rather  than  the  last  three  letters 
oi  ham-on, 

Aarrjp  OMtrum,  as  opposed  to  E.  siar,  G.  stem^  Skr.  tara.  Now 
the  Skr.  vb.  as  '  shine '  gives  us  a  reasonable  starting-point,  and 
this  verb  seems  to  be  one  with  a$  of  cu^w  *  bum.*  Secondly,  the 
t  after  an  8  may  well  be  excrescent,  so  that  airT-€p'  might  signify 
*the  little  shiner.*  The  Skr.  tara  then  is  specially  corrupt, 
although  not  more  so  than  ter  in  the  L.  8^tem-t{e)r'ione8  *  the 
seven  little  stars '  of  the  Great  Bear.  Hence  the  F.  Stoile  (for 
estoile)  was  entitled  to  an  initial  vowel. 

Afy-iura-io,  as  opposed  to  paura-oh  pafiSo^  and  our  rod,  by  its  very 
suffix  curoti)  tells  U8  that  the  root-syllable  must  be  op  or  op,  per- 
haps with  some  lost  initial  consonant ;  and  the  Latin  uer-h-er 
raises  the  further  question  whether  the  Greek  root  was  not 
rather  fop,  and  so  one  with  that  of  the  Latin  fer-to. 

AyaBoi  as  opposed  to  G.  gut,  old  G.  knot  and  guot,  E.  good. 
But  surely  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  a/mcivoM^  should  in  like 
manner  have  taken  the  very  same  liberty  of  assuming  a  euphonic 
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YoweL  Farther  as  the  L.  honns  had  the  older  form  dwmuBy  cor- 
responding as  regards  the  «  with  Ital.  huono^  Sp.  Imeno^  this 
daonuB  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  having  Itself  come  from  a  pre- 
ceding guonus,  nearly  one  with  O.  G.  huot  (for  the  interchange 
of  the  initial  consonants  compare  yXvKvq  and  dtdcis).  Our  own 
heU-er  for  gweU-^r  tends  to  con£b-m  this ;  bat  how  about  optumua  f 
I  answer  that  optumus  is  itself  compressed  from  obotutnua,  so  that 
the  Latin  also  had  once  an  initial  vowel,  o  rather  than  a  in 
both  syllables,  in  accordance  with  that  habit  already  noticed  in 
speaking  of  on/p.  The  same  view  possibly  accounts  for  the 
form  of  the  Ital.  Mene^  and  possibly  the  Fr.  eh  hien.  I  have 
elsewhere  ('  Essays,'  p.  136)  given  my  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
the  Latin  mcUus  grew  oat  of  a  lost  arthiUus  with  a  suffix  like 
that  of  fuy-uXrj, 

I  take  next  a  few  instanpes  of  c  claimed  as  a  euphonic  prefix ; 
as  first  cAaxv-  opposed  to  Skr.  laghury  L.  Uvi-^  E.  light.  But  with 
these  may  be  united  for  consideration  cXa^  *  deer,'  as  also  Aayco- 
and  lepus^  which  oar  lexicographers  with  some  reason  connect 
with  the  G.  vb.  lauf-en^  E.  leap.  The  logical  connection  is 
qaite  satisfactory,  and  agrees  with  the  derivation,  of  the  Gaelic 
leum-ach-an  '  a  frog '  from  the  vb.  leum  *  leap.'  Precisely  in  the 
same  way  the  Lat.  scdmo  comes  from  salio,  and  signifies  '  the  little 
leaper,'  and  the  S.  gaga  ( =  G.  hage,  E.  hare)  from  S.  gag  '  leap.' 
But  this  being  so,  why  may  we  not  look  upon  cXa^,  cXa<^/>09, 
and  cXa;(V9  as  standing  for  more  genuine  forms  lAa^os,  €Aa<^/>o9, 
ikaxy^t  which  were  compelled  to  drop  the  initial  aspirate  in 
consequence  of  the  following  aspirate,  as  in  cxo)  and  rpixos  ?  In 
this  way  we  are  brought  very  near  to  the  Gk.  dXXoyxoc,  and  so 
to  the  L.  9alio.  But  aXXofiai  itself  at  times  in  some  of  its  tenses 
also  drops  the  aspirate,  just  as  the  L.  alacer  dispenses  with  an 
initial  •.  Thus  I  claim  alacer  as  substantially  one  with  cXcu^pog, 
with  the  special  idea  of  nimble  in  leaping,  as  is  shown  in  Sallust's 
phrase:  *'Pompeius  cum  alacribus  saltu  certabat."  The  Latin 
9al-dMra  from  salio  I  regard  as  implying  a  secondary  verb  sakh-, 
and  E.  leap  as  decapitated  frx)m  some  similar  verb.  But  see  the 
special  chapter  on  such  corrupted  forms. 

Ep<i>5ios  as  opposed  to  poStos.    Here  the  L.  ardea  and  stiU  more 
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the  E.  heron  are  strong  witnesses  in  favour  of  an  original  vowel ; 
nor  can  I  leave  out  of  view  the  forms  ycpavos  and  crane^  birds 
so  similar  in  form  to  the  heron^  that  their  names  may  well  be 
akin. 

£Xcv^^K>s  as  opposed  to  Zl&er.  The  older  form  of  the  Latin 
adjective  was  lod>€T  or  hiber,  and  this  diphthong  was  generally, 
perhaps  always,  convertible  with  u,  so  that  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  I  came  across  a  form  luber.  'Jlien  as  regards  the 
Greek  word,  I  call  to  mind,  that  for  a  modem  Greek  it  is 
pronounced  cXc<^cpo9,  and  in  such  a  form  a  0  is  commonly  ex- 
crescent. Further,  as  with  cAa^,  etc.,  I  suggested  that  an 
initial  aspirate  was  sacrificed  in  favour  of  the  ^,  so  cXc<^^}os  or 
iXjev$€poi  is  to  say  the  least  a  possible  form ;  and  then  substi- 
tuting, as  usual,  a  L.  <  for  a  Gr.  aspirate,  and  a  L.  &  for  a  Gr.  ^, 
it  is  no  violent  assumption  that  the  Gr.  adj.  might  have  had 
for  its  Latin  representative  some  such  form  as  solviber  or  solu-^ 
hUis  ;  %,e.  an  adj.  from  soluere  *  let  go.' 

"EpvOpo^  opposed  to  Skr.  rudhira,  G.  roth,  E.  red,  ruddy ^  L.  ruber, 
rufus,  rchigo.  In  the  first  chapter  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
origin  of  the  terms  vermilion,  carmine,  crimson,  and  the  theory, 
generally  accepted,  that  uerm-,  E.  worm,  etc.,  as  erroneously 
applied  to  the  coccus  of  India,  supplied  a  name  for  this  colour. 
Is  it  then  a  violent  doctrine  that  €pv$poq  stands  for  f€f>'V$-poq, 
the  suffix  v^,  vb,  uf,  etc.,  being  a  suffix  of  diminution  like  the 
m  of  worm  7  as  in  Kop-vd^  for  Kop^^fy  and  helm  of  helmet  f 

Fr.  Stant,  Siais,  itat,  etc.  as  opposed  to  tdans,  stabam,  status,  etc. 
The  Lat.  stare  has  already  been  treated  as  representing  a  lost 
set-a-re  (p.  24),  and  so  a  secondary  form  from  set  of  si-s{e)t-^re,  the 
latter  denoting  the  act  of  stopping,  the  former  the  state  of  stop- 
ping ;  and  under  the  idea  of  stopping  are  included  those  of  sistere 
sanguinem,  lacrimas,  eta ;  so  that  thus  far  there  is  no  limitation 
of  the  word  to  the  upright  position,  which  belongs  to  our 
English  verb  stand.  Indeed  we  po^se6S  in  our  verb  set  a  kindred 
use,  as  when  we  say  *  the  jelly  sets,'  i.e.  takes  a  fixed  form,  in 
place  of  being  a  liquid.  In  Plautus  the  idea  of  standing  is 
often  expressed  by  the  addition  of  a  preposition  to  the  verb  in 
the  shape  asto,  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  compounded  with 
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ad,  but  with  an  '  up '  akin  to  oml,  and  one  with  the  Aeolic  av 
as  seen  in  ayypaKli€y,  oi^capc^avrc?  (Ahrens  de  Dial.  ii.  354).  But 
this  Aeolio  ay  before  two  consonants  was  cut  down  to  a  mere  a 
(or  o),  as  in  a-araOt  (ii.  356),  a-ftvao-cicv ;  o-orcurou',  o-ora^ci?, 
o-cKaimo  (L  149).  Examples  of  asta-  nsed  of  mere  standing 
without  the  idea  of  ad  '  near '  are  in  Plautns  nnmerous :  as, 
'*  C^rto  haec  mulier  cdnterino  rftn(d)  astans  s6mniat,*'  Men.  2,  3, 
44 ;  *•  liix  ^to  prae  formfdine,"  Capt.  3, 4, 104 ;  "  qui  in  c61umine 
astat  sdmmo,"  Trin.  1,  2,  48,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  to  these  add,  '*  astat 
quando  edit,"  Naev.  (Ribbeck,  26).  No  doubt  stare  with  refer- 
ence to  the  upright  position  had  already  come  into  use  even 
in  the  time  of  Plautus,  and  this  abbreviation  was  probably 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  other  <isto  (adsto)  formed 
from  od,  especially  as  the  power  of  a  for  an  was  scarcely  felt 
Thus  the  Fr.  Stant^  etc.,  may  have  owed  its  form  to  a  Latin 
astana. 

O  also  is  often  claimed  as  a  mere  euphonic  prefix :  as  in 

Ow^  opposed  to  S.  nakhay  G.  nagel,  E.  naih  Here  unguis, 
ungula,  uncus  are  witnesses  in  favour  of  o's  title ;  and  again,  as 
on;^  is  used  alike  of  a  nail  and  of  a  bird's  claws,  and  waam  again 
alike  of  a  horse  striking  with  his  hoof,  and  of  a  bird  piercing 
with  talons,  etc.,  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  connection 
of  the  two  words.  Moreover  waxrto,  in  my  view  of  the  suffix 
ixrcro),  is  only  to  be  explained  by  an  earlier  form  ov-ixrcro),  a 
proposition  I  should  have  affirmed,  had  I  not  known  of  the 
existence  of  ow(, 

O^pv-  opposed  to  S.  hhru,  E.  brow,  but  Pers.  dbru.  May  not 
the  real  explanation  be  that  o^pv  stands  for  o^-<^pv-,  so  that 
the  first  syllable  speaks  of  the  eye,  as  in  o^^oAfios  and  our 
eye^owl 

Ovofm  as  opposed  to  namen  has  been  already  discussed,  the 
result  being  in  favour  of  an  older  yov-ofui.  But  let  me  add 
the  evidence  of  the  Keltic  forms:  Gael,  atnm,  Manx  ennem, 
W.  enw, 

OSoKT-  as  opposed  to  L.  dent-,  A,-S.  tunth,  E.  tooth,  G.  zahn. 
A  Latin  form  more  strictly  corresponding  to  the  Greek  oSovt^ 
would  be  ed-ent-,  which  however  I  would  not  treat  as  a  parti- 
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ciple,  but  rather,  though  still  with  doubt,  as  a  dim.  sb.  from 
ed-  •  eat,'  vrith  a  t  growing  out  of  the  preceding  n. 

OSucrcrofuu  •  be  grieved '  by  the  side  of  S.  dvUh  •  hate  *  and  the 
prefix  ^  *  male.'  I  only  repeat  that  voxr  is  no  part  of  the  root 
but  simply  a  sufiGbL,  so  that  the  o  is  a  neoessarj  element  of  the 
root :  and  hence  looking  at  81117  *  misery '  and  0W17  ^  pain,'  cmd 
assuming  them  to  be  connected  words,  I  should  hold  the  former 
to  have  lost  an  o  rather  than  attribute  a  theft  to  the  latter. 

Ovct^  by  the  side  of  Skr.  vb.  nid  '  blame.'  For  one  I  cannot 
see  how  any  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  connection  of  ovctSos 
'reproach,  blame'  with  ovofuu  'blame,'  ovooros  'blamed,'  and 
oForoju  '  blame.'  But  ovctSos  it  is  contended  was  at  first  a  word 
of  general  meaning, '  character,'  whether  good  or  bad.  I  accept 
this  and  think  I  see  an  explanation  in  the  L.  nota  which  of 
course  1  regard  as  standing  for  6n6ta  (or  rather  gonota)  with 
the  sense  of  a  mark  or  brand  to  denote  quality,  as  we  say 
'Wines  or  tobacco  of  the  first  brand.'  It  is  true  that  ovctSos 
eventually  was  limited  to  bad  character  or  reproach.  But  the 
same  was  the  fate  of  the  L.  nota^  as  it  is  of  our  adj.  notorious  and 
vb.  hrand.  The  6r.  oKorofo)  by  its  form  strongly  confirms  this 
etymon,  and  ovciS-os  may  have  been  corrupted  from  some  such 
form  as  ok-o'o^-os. 

Opeyci)  as  opposed  to  L.  rego.  Stretching  is  here  the  leading 
idea,  but  it  is  in  the  upward  direction  that  the  difficulty  gene- 
rally shows  itself,  so  that  I  cannot  but  connect  the  root  of  these 
words  with  the  L.  orior  and  Qr.  op^os,  cp-c^-«i>.  Thus  the  vowel 
must  belong  to  the  stem.  The  G.  prefix  er  of  erhdben^  erhebeny 
erlangen  is  of  the  same  origin,  as  well  as  of  the  same  power. 

OPfXoq  has  been  treated  as  deduced  from  a  form  /ScXos  m. 
akin  to  j3cXos  n. ;  but  the  meanings  differ  considerably,  and  cX 
of  o/3cXos  may  well  be  a  dim.  suffix,  leaving  o/3  for  the  stem ; 
unless  indeed  the  Aeol.  o3-cXos  be  the  truer  form,  so  that  the 
word  might  be  of  the  same  stock  with  o$-ovs. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  asserted  prosthesis  of 
vowels ;  but  there  exist  'cases  in  which  an  inorganic  consonant 
is  said  to  be  prefixed.  Thus  we  have  in  our  own  language  the 
co-existing  forms  newt  and  eft;  so  also  to  our  English  adder 
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corresponds  the  German  nadder.  Again  in  the  vocabularies 
edited  by  Wright  in  Mayer's  *  Library  of  National  Antiquities ' 
there  occur  some  eighty  examples  like  *  hoc  brachium '  a  narme^ 

*  hie  asinus '  a  nass^ '  hec  simia '  a  nappe.  In  these  instances  we 
have  what  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  has  called  Frovection  (see  '  The 
Cornish  Poem'  edited  by  W.  S.  in  Tr.  Ph.  Soc.  for  1861-2, 
p.  83),  the  n  having  been  transferred  from  the  preceding  word, 
a  narme  for  example  being  substituted  for  an  arm.  Just  so 
I  remember  the  question  at  a  breakfast  table,  ^*  Would  you  like 
an  egg,  Henry  ? "  being  put  to  a  child,  and  being  answered  by, 
**I  should  like  two  neggs.**  A  similar  solution  may  be  given 
for  the  problem,  why  the  Christian  names  Edward  and  Edmund^ 
Anne,  Ellen,  Helen,  Oliver  lead  to  the  forms  Ned  or  Neddy,  Nan 
or  Nancy,  Nel  or  Nelly,  and  Nol^  for  these  may  well  have  grown 
out  of  such  combinations  of  affection  as  Mine  Ed,  Mine  Anne,  etc., 
when  my  superseded  the  older  form  mine,  and  so  led  to  My  Ned, 
My  Nan,  etc.  And  if  Ned  eventually  led  to  the  variety  Ted  or 
Teddy,  an  interchange  of  the  nasal  and  the  thin  mute  of  the 
dental  series  is  no  way  strange.  We  see  it  again  in  the  French 
ma  tante  for  mon  ante.  For  tlie  nonce  is  a  familiar  example  of  the 
transfer  of  a  final  consonant,  representing  as  it  does  an  older 
for  then  once,  i.e.  for  this  once.  Another  example  is  the  old  use 
of  the  tone,  the  tother  in  the  place  of  thet  one,  thet  other.  In 
truth  then  is  an  older  form  of  the  pronoun,  as  seen  in  the  so- 
called  adverb  but  really  gen.  thenn-es,  now  thence ;  and  thet  is 
but  a  variety  of  then,  with  the  interchange  of  the  two  dentals 
as  just  noticed. 

The  nasalization  of  initial  mutes  in  Welsh  again  seems  to  be 
due  to  this  principle  of  provection,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Aufrecht  (Trans.  Ph.  Soc.  1856,  p.  61).  Thus  p  or  h,  c  or  g, 
t  or  d,  become  severally  mh  or  m,  ngh  or  ng,  nh  or  n  under  special 
circumstances,  viz.  if  preceded  by  fy  *  my,'  the  prep,  yn  *  in/  or 
the  numerals  pump  or  pum  *  five,'  aaith  *  seven,'  wyth  *  eight,'  naw 

•  nine,'  deg  *  ten,'  ugain  '  twenty,'  all  of  which  in  their  nature 
are  closely  connected  with  the  following  noun ;  and  all  of  which 
when  traced  to  the  older  forms,  ended  with  an  n.  Thus  the 
simple  numerals  are   precisely  those  which  in  Sanskrit  have 
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this  character,  viz.  jpanean,  Baptan^  ashtan,  havan,  dagan,  whereas 
the  nnmerals  for  2,  3,  4,  6  are  W.  dau,  S.  dvi ;  W.  and  S.  tri ; 
W.  pedufar^  8.  eatwar;  W.  ehweeh,  S.  shash.  Un  the  Welsh 
for  one  is  indeed  an  exception  ;  but  Prof.  Anfrecht  explains 
this,  ''because  it  originally  terminated  with  a  vowel  (icno)." 
That  the  case  of /y  'my'  admits  of  the  same  explanation  he 
jnstly  contends  on  the  evidence  of  the  Gothic  mein,  A.-S.  m^n, 
E.  mine  (now  my).  As  examples  of  the  interchange  in  Welsh 
it  will  be  enongh  to  quote  saith  nant  as  well  as  saith  dant '  seven 
teeth '  from  dant  '  a  tooth,'  fy  nysgu  *  my  learning,'  from  dysgu 
•learn.'  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes  in  the  'Beitrage'  has  given  ex- 
amples of  provection  in  other  languages.  Let  me  add  to  the 
stock  some  examples  from  a  Sard  dialect  as  seen  in  the  '  Com- 
pendio  della  Dottrina  Cristiana,'  by  Don  N.  Navoni,  Cagliari 
1835:  cun  d'unu  disigiu  'with  a  desire,'  p.  173;  in  d'unu  ne- 
goziu,  p.  179;  in  dognia  logu,  p.  185;  a  dognia  cosa,  p.  213 — 
in  which  the  d  of  d^unu,  dognia  (from  amni-)  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  n,  or  itself  part  of  the  preceding  word. 

The  doctrine  of  Epenthesis  is  another  groundless  invention  of 
philologues ;  and  I  here  take  first  the  case  of  consonants  said 
to  be  intrusive  or  inorgania  In  the  'Essays'  (p.  204-5  and 
p.  303-5),  I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  this  subject,  dealing 
especially  with  Grimm's  assumption  (iii.  668)  that  the  n  of 
g.  prent-^lrin-ea^  d.  prent-H-in-e  from  prentili  'a  smaU  brand' 
(prent  with  a  |>  =  brand  with  a  b  according  to  the  usual  change 
between  the  two  languages)  is  an  intrusive  letter,  because  not 
found  in  the  nom.  prentili,  an  error  from  which  he  should  have 
been  guarded  by  the  familiar  case  of  the  Lat.  uirgo  uirginis,  caro 
camis.  Bopp  again,  as  I  have  noted  in  the  same  place,  treats 
the  n  of  plural  genitives  such  as  d^d-n-dm  '  equorum '  as  intru- 
sive, failing  to  see  that  the  n  is  here  the  essential  representative 
of  the  genitival  notion,  as  in  so  many  languages ;  and  I  may 
observe  that  he  repeats  the  doctrine  in  §  312,  or  vol.  ii.  p.  69 ; 
"  Der  gen.  masc.  und  neutr.  lautet  unregelmassig  catur-n-dm  fur 
iaiur-dm,^  Similarly  through  failing  to  see  that  a  Ms  often 
a  substitute  for  an  n,  he  treats  the  formation  of  indiges  indigetis 
(iii.  p.  362)  as  growing  out  of  a  truncated  verb  ge  for  gen,  with 
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the  addition  of  an  inorganic  <,  saying :  *'  In  Ansehung  des  ange 
ftigten  i  vergleiche  man  die  Erscheinnng,  dass  im  Sanskrit  die 
WUrzeln  anf  an  nnd  am,  im  Fall  sie  .  .  .  ihr  n  abwerfen,  .  . .  ein 
i  anfagen,  daher  z.  6.  ni-M-t-ya  von  \an  *  todten.' "  So  again  i 
in  camU-^  egwt-  (ib.)  is  for  him  intmsiye,  whereas,  if  he  had 
traced  the  verb  ire  to  its  earliest  form,  he  would  have  arrived 
at  perAnt'ere,  etc.  and  haet-ere^  that  is,  as  has  been  already  said, 
a  vb.  identical  with  the  Greek  Patv-  (stem  fiay),  so  that  onoe 
more  the  t  is  due  to  a  bubstitution  of  a  mute  for  its  nasal.  Nay 
in  note  to  p.  400  of  the  same  volume  we  are  taught  that  the  n 
in  pig-n-uB  and  fad^-uB,  in  tc/ac-k^os  and  Sa-K-os  and  the  $  in 
lntytS'Oi  are  epenthetic,  as  if  the  two  languages  did  not  abound 
in  secondary  verbs  from  which  such  nouns  might  be  deduced, 
such  as  |>o(<)-fi-o,  apemo,  rcfi-K-ti^  ftayO-coMa,  like  our  own  op-en, 
redk-OR,  lisi-en ;  while  in  /icy-cff-os  the  €^  as  a  suffix  is  virtually 
one  with  the  n  of  the  Lat.  mag-n-iu ;  and  the  y  of  hay-o^  finds 
its  best  explanation  in  the  old  Lat.  dan-o^  and  Piatt  Deut^ch 
dtiaAn-en.  One  of  the  boldest  uses  of  this  figure  is  where  Bopp 
assumes  that  the  n  of  the  Lat.  meiiti-f,  enais  is  intrusive ;  and 
this,  it  seems,  simply  because  the  Sanskrit  knows  only  the 
forms  a*-is  *  a  sword  *  and  mA»  '  the  moon  ;'  and  the  supremacy 
of  Sanskrit  is  for  him  undoubted.  But  the  Latin  double  forms 
quotiens  quotieSy  infana  infos,  MegaUnsia  MegalesiOy  might  have 
taught  him  otherwise.  The  simple  fact  is  that  an  n  before  «, 
though  still  written,  was  often  dropped  in  pronunciation,  which 
is  no  doubt  the  true  explanation  of  the  old  assertion  that  the 
f  in  inaanut  was  long,  t.e.  long  in  itself^  not  merely  long  by 
position.  The  Greeks  followed  the  sound  with  greater  accuracy, 
when  they  wrote  cis,  cU,  ru^Sti/s,  oSous  (oSoiros),  o^ovq  ace.  pi., 
vas,  for  cKs,  6^,  etc. ;  and  even  in  Latin  eo$  represents  consul. 
More  examples  may  be  found  in  the  Y.  G.  on  reference  to 
Arendt's  Index  under  *  Euphonische  Gesetze.' 

Buttmann  is  another  scholar  of  high  standing  who  assumes 
the  '  Einschaltung '  of  inorganic  consonants.  Thus  according  to 
him  the  tr  of  rcrcXcoTiOi,  rpwr/juauj  ifrwiurfuuy  is  intrusive ;  so  also 
the  $  of  fiaSfioi  KXavOfjLos  (cf.  icc#cXavcr/uuu) ;  but  for  three  of  these 
the  sb.  rcXccr-  (rcXos),  the  adj.  Fcupo-araS-ccr-,  and  the  verb  fiay 
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(fiaivio)  point  to  a  different  explanation,  and  I  bave  little  doubt 
that  in  all  of  tbem  tbe  said  intrusive  letter  is  really  a  native. 

Tbe  French  have  the  habit  of  writing  the  t  as  though  it 
were  a  foreign  element,  in  atme-t-il,  whereas  of  course  it  is 
here  bnt  the  final  consonant  of  the  Latin  amat.  An  insertion 
of  what  is  called  an  epenthetic  consonant  is  sometimes  explained 
as  'hiatus  nitandi  causa,'  for  example  in  red-ire;  but  in  fact 
red  (re()  is  an  older  form  than  re,  so  that  it  is  seen  in  redrdtAco^ 
ret-ro,  and  is  assimilated  in  reUigio.  The  same  applies  to  prod-ire^ 
prod-eue,  praed-opto. 

But  this  doctrine  of  epenthesis  is  used  also  of  vowels  said  to  be 
inserted  for  euphony.  As  a  first  example  we  may  look  to  what  is 
called  the  connecting  vowel,  '  Bindevokal,'  in  the  formation  of 
compound  substantives  or  adjectives,  as  in  Orip-fy-tfiovo^,  nuc-i-frang- 
Qhulum,  but  here  we  have  really  the  remnant  of  a  genitival  suffix. 
In  agrimensor  and  agricuUura  our  dictionaries  cannot  plead  the 
authority  of  any  poet  for  the  quantity  of  the  t,  but  of  course,  it 
the  two  parts  are  written  separately,  the  t  must  be  treated  as 
long,  ^^rtco^  indeed  has  a  short  t  in  Flautus,  but  this  also 
may  be  the  result  of  a  corruption  from  agri-col-a.  And  here 
we  may  safely  rely  on  what  we  find  in  our  own  and  other 
modem  languages.  When  a  German  writes  mond-en-licht,  has- 
en4age,  he  has  clearly  in  the  middle  syllable  a  genitival  suffix. 
So  again  Chaucer  has  the  earlier  and  fuller  form  in  the  last 
word  of:  ''Him  thought  a  man  stood  by  his  heddissyde**  (y, 
16565);  but  we  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  suffix  in  our  modem 
bedside.    Only  a  partial  loss  has  taken  place  in 

Til  Soneday  the  sonne  was  gon  to  reste ; — v.  3422. 
At  Crystemesse  wel  mery  may  ye  daunce ; — 4546. 

myn  eighesighi; — 7642. 

And  were  anhonged  by  the  nekke  boon  ; — 16548 ; 
Whan  that  hir  housebond  had  loat  his  lyf ; — 16850. 

Again  that  the  Greeks  did  not  insert  the  so-called  Bindevokal 
for  facility  of  speech  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  existence  of 
such  compounds  as  ix^vonxuXi/^  ffiwrtoXoyoq.  Indeed  Buttmann 
himself  has  the  remark  (§  120,  5,  Anm.  4):  "After  a  v  those 
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only  take  an  o  whicli  in  the  gen.  have  V09,  as  9rirvoica/A7m;9,  Stucpvo' 
voias**  So  too  the  forms  SucounroXoq^  ^coo-8oro$  (Pindar),  Oea- 
^Tos  seem  to  receive  their  easiest  explanation  in  the  theory 
that  the  o-  marks  a  genitival  suffix,  for  at  the  outset  of  things 
the  case  snffixes  most  have  been  the  same  for  all  declenf^ions. 

Even  in  such  words  as  Xoyo-irocos,  ^co-fum;?,  in  which  it  is 
commonly  assumed  that  the  first  elements  are  nouns  in  the 
crude  form,  it  would  probably  be  more  correct  to  look  upon 
them  as  corrupted  genitives. 

The  assumption  of  a  connecting  vowel  plays  also  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  personal  ending 
of  verbs.  Thus  Buttmann  (§  87, 6)  gives  this  name  to  the  vowels 
o,  c,  and  ct  in  Xv-o-ficv  Xu-c-rc  Xv-ci-s;  and  Bopp  (§  507,  508) 
80  treats  the  Sanskrit  vb.  vdh^mi  vdh-a-gi  vdh'tt-ti ;  vah-^rvas 
vdh-CL-toB  v6h-<irta» ;  vdh-d-mas  vdh-n-fa  vdh-OriUi  ;  and  the  Latin 
uek^  ueh-i'8  ueh-i-t ;  ueh-i-mua  ueh^'tU  ueh-u^.  The  hyphens 
in  the  words  just  given  are  Bopp*8  own;  and  in  §  431  (p.  261) 
he  expressly  says,  "  d  in  Formen  wie  tud-drmi  angehort  weder 
der  Wurzel  noch  der  FersonaL"  Now  as  regards  the  assertion 
that  the  long  a  in  the  first  persons  sing.,  du.,  and  pi.  of  the 
Sanskrit  verb,  and  the  0  of  ueh-o  and  Xv-o/tcv  have  only  to  play 
the  part  of  a  connecting  vowel,  I  would  put  forward  the  counter- 
assertion  that  they  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  pronominal 
suffix.  The  crude  form  of  the  first  person  pronoun  in  S.  is 
admittedly  amuU^  and  the  letters  asma  show  themselves  in  most 
of  the  plural  forms  of  the  pronoun.  But  more  than  this,  asmi 
itself  occurs  as  an  independent  nom.  in  Yedic  writings,  as  shown 
by  Dr.  OoldstUcker  in  his  Lexicon,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  admit  the  theory  put  forward  by  himself,  that  we  have 
here  an  anomalous  use  of  asmi  =  sum  for  ego.  The  Greek  17/4.619 
for  i7/icr-€s  and  the  adj.  ruitr-ipo^  agree  substantially  with  the 
assumed  crude  form  tumai  of  Sanskrit  grammarians,  and  indeed 
the  Latin  egomet  also.  Thus  I  venture  to  differ  from  Sanskrit 
scholars,  and  claim  voA-dmi  vah-dvas  vah-dmas  as  the  true  divi- 
sion of  the  forms.  The  same  argument  applies  to  ueh-o^  Xv-o/mcv, 
and  ruTTT-ofi-at.  And  again  in  the  3rd  p.  pi.  vdh-aiUi^  Xcy-oKri  or 
rather  Xcy-oiriv,  and  wih-unt^  the  Welsh  hioynt  *  they '  is  alone 
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enoagh  to  show  ns  that  the  pronominal  suffix  of  these  forms  bad 
a  vowel  of  its  own  before  the  tU.  Even  in  the  S.  forms  vdh-tm 
vah-ati,  etc.,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  the  vowel  which  pre* 
cedes  8  and  t  may  be  a  genuine  letter  of  the  suffibLod  pronouns, 
seeing  that  in  the  first  person  /mc  grew  out  of  an  older  c/mc.  But 
these  are  questions  that  may  be  more  usefully  discussed  under 
the  head  of  the  pronouns. 

Even  in  other  places  Bopp  makes  a  bold  use  of  the  theory  of 
connecting  vowels.  Thus  in  vol.  i.  p.  219  he  divides  (rroo-6-via;-/u 
as  here  written  with  the  remark  that  c  is  only  **  ein  Hulfsvokal 
zur  Erleichterung  der  Aussprache."  Again  in  the  next  page 
(p.  220)  we  are  informed  that  in  irer-a-vyv/u  and  o-KcS-a-vKv-/u 
a  stands  "  als  Bindevokal.*'  So  again  in  p.  313  we  are  told 
that  in  the  accusatives  S.  6Vdtor-a-m,  L.  frdtr-e-m,  the  vowel 
before  the  m  performs  the  same  office.  Nay  he  adds  that  if  mono- 
syllabic nouns  in  (,  4,  du  add  am  rather  than  m  as  an  accusative- 
suffix,  it  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  them  in 
this  way  *  Mehrsylbigkeit '  I 

Under  this  head  I  may  also  enter  a  protest  against  the  doc- 
trine that  poets  metri  causa  may  lengthen  syllables  in  themselves 
short,  the  truth  being  that,  the  older  language  is,  the  fuller 
are  its  forms ;  and  when  the  necessities  of  a  bustling  life  lead 
to  a  shortening  of  such  forms,  the  poet  feels  himself  entitled, 
nay  from  a  natural  love  of  the  antique  invited,  to  the  restoration 
of  what  for  ordinary  life  is  obsolete.  Thus  a  student  is  apt  to 
form  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  fact,  when  he  finds  in  a 
lexicon :  ofMxi),  fut.  o/xxro),  poet,  opoo'cru),  or  fjua^ofjuau,^  fut.  fuaxea-ofioLi^ 
Ep.  metri  grat.  fjuaxta-a-o/uu  . .  .  aor.  €fjLax€a-afjLrp^,  Ep.  fia^€axr<urOai, 
But  this  again  is  a  matter  which  will  be  dealt  with  more  at  length, 
when  I  have  to  speak  of  the  fut.  and  Ist  aor.  of  Greek  verbs,  and 
hope  to  show  that  a/xxrcro),  fjLa\€arroiJLai  are  the  original  forms. 

The  doubling  of  the  liquids  in  cXAa)3ov,  €fifia$0Vf  cwcov,  €pp€irov, 
ir€pippoo^^  is  probably  due  to  assimilation  of  two  consonants, 
the  simple  stems  Aa)3-,  fiaO-j  vc-,  pcir-,  pc-,  having  lost  an  initial 
consonant  or  more  (see  below). 

Those  who  assume  that  at  times  a  meaningless  addition  is 
made  to  the  end  of  a  word,  employ  the  term  paragoge  to  express 
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the  thought;  but  here  again  the  order  of  facts  has  been  in- 
verted, the  fuller  form  being  the  older,  and  the  shorter  deduced 
from  it.  Our  English  grammars  once  taught  us  that  the  so- 
called  indefinite  article  was  a,  but  that  before  a  vowel  an  n  was 
added  'hiatus  vitandi  causa;'  but  of  course  the  rule  is  now 
abandoned  for  one  of  a  more  reasonable  character,  that  an  is 
the  original  word,  the  same  in  &ct  with  the  Scotch  one  and 
our  own  om,  as  in  an  apple ;  but  as  an  pear  was  of  somewhat 
difficult  pronunciation,  a  pear  superseded  it.  Precisely  in  the 
same  way  our  older  Greek  grammars  speak  of  the  a  privative, 
which  they  say  assumed  a  v  if  the  word  attached  to  it  began 
with  a  vowel;  and  even  to  the  present  time  some  Sanskrit 
grammars  repeat  the  error.  Such  forms  as  ockcdf,  acXTrros,  avitvo^ 
present  no  solid  objection  to  this  view,  for  they  have  in  all 
probability  lost  a  consonant,  avirvos  for  example  having  super- 
seded a  form  aurwrvoq,  while  ckoiv  is  probably  akin  to  8(e)ponte  of 
the  Latin,  and,  if  so,  h&a  also  lost  an  initial  o-.  Similar  errors, 
I  think,  prevail  in  the  treatment  .of  ovk  as  standing  for  ov  when 
a  vowel  follows,  also  in  the  words  :  "  fi^xpi,  and  before  a  vowel 
OT meiri  gratia  fiixpij^;**  and  in  Legonidec's  Breton  Dictionary,  as: 
"  jBun,  prep,  pour  S  *  dans '  devant  les  voyelles." 

But  the  so-called  y  c^cXioxmKov  is  the  great  offender.  The 
forms  which  give  rise  to  the  question  are  for  the  most  part  tho 
following : — 1.  the  Homeric  dat.  ovpavo-^v  or  -^ ;  2.  the  dat. 
pi.  tro^aaw  or  iroSfo-o-i,  Xoyourw  or  -<rt,  etc. ;  8.  the  so-called  loca- 
tive is  A6rjyrf<rty  or  -crt,  which  are  closely  allied  to  the  preceding ; 
4u  pronouns  with  the  demonstrative  suffix,  as  olrro^w  or  -i ;  5. 
the  enclitic  particles  iccv  (kc)  and  6.  vw  (w) ;  7.  the  third  person 
sing.  €<mv  or  cori,  nBrj^w  or  -<ri ;  8.  3rd  pers.  pi.  Xcyowtv  or  -<ri ; 
9.  the  adverbs  of  whence,  as  <mur$€y  or  -c;  10.  the  numeral 
cucoo-iv. 

Now  in  nearly  every  one  of  these  classes  there  is  good  reason 
for  claiming  the  nasal  as  an  essential  element  of  the  word. 
The  suffix  <^v  is  in  all  probability  one  with  the  old  Scotch 
independent  word  hen,  whence  the  comparative  henn-er  and 
superl.  hen-most  in  the  sense  of  our  inner  and  inmost ;  and  indeed 
ben  also  appears  as  a  suffix  in  the  old  Scotch  iher-hen  or  tkairben 
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'  within.*  Farther  this  n  accounts  for  the  long  quantity  in  noAna, 
tto-M«.  The  old  Prussian  too  has  for  the  suffix  of  the  pi.  dat. 
maw  (see  Nesselmann,  and  Essay,  p.  291).  The  cases  of  Xoyo-ur-iv 
and  iro8-ca-(r-iv  involve  some  difficulties,  which  may  perhaps  be 
considered  hereafter.  The  t  of  cnrroa-i  is  one  in  power  with  the 
e  or  rather  ee  of  W-c,  At*-ce,  M-<i-ne,  Bnt  when  I  have  to  deal  with 
the  third  person  pronouns  I  shall  gi\e  reasons  for  claiming  a 
final  n  for  this  Latin  particle,  so  that  an  earlier  form  was  cen  ; 
and  this  again  I  hold  to  be  one  with  the  so-called  interjection  en 
•  behold,'  so  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  laying  claim  to  w  of  ovroa-iv 
as  the  very  same  word.  That  kcv  the  Greek  particle  is  a  truer 
form  than  kc  is  all  but  proved  by  the  form  of  the  kindred  av  of 
like  meaning.  Kc  has  the  one  distinction  from  kcv  that  it  is 
always  an  enclitic ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  the  habit,  and  I  may 
add  a  very  natural  habit,  of  enclitics  to  drop  a  final  consonant. 
Thus  ue  is  of  course  corrupted  from  uel ;  and  if  my  argument 
(Essays,  No.  7)  be  sound,  the  Latin  que  and  et  originated  in 
a  common  qtiet,  the  former  as  an  enclitic  dropping  the  final  /. 
As  for  vuv,  Bnttmann  (§  26,  Anm.  2)  disposes  of  the  qnestion 
by  simply  pointing  out  that  the  particle  vvv  is  undeniably  one 
(einerlei)  with  vvv.  I  pass  to  the  verbs;  and  in  c<r-Ttv  insist 
upon  the  v  as  a  true  portion  of  the  pronominal  stem,  for  proofs 
of  which  I  refer  to  what  will  appear  hereafter.  The  v  in 
ennrrcv  and  crw/rcv  is  evidently  the  representative  of  the  i  which 
is  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  third  person  in  a  Latin  verb, 
bnt  for  a  Greek  ear  was  inadmissible  as  a  final.  A  clear  proof 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  reflective  forms  crvTrrer-o,  crw/rar-o,  where 
no  longer  terminating  a  word,  the  r  recovers  its  position.  In 
Xeyovr-4v  and  such  forms  the  ov  belongs  to  the  pronoun,  iv  being 
a  suffix  of  plurality.  In  the  adverbs  which  denote  *  whence,* 
cr,  I  feel  convinced,  is  the  genitival  suffix  corresponding  to  the 
genitival  ua  in  Latin  adverbs  of  like  power,  as  int-w  'from 
within,'  and  es  of  old  E.  whenn-ea  now  written  whence ;  the  0  of 
the  Greek  adverbs  and  the  t  of  the  Latin  being  outgrowths 
from  the  preceding  consonant,  as  explained  below  and  in  my 
tenth  Essay;  while  in  tto^-cv,  fjvpavoS'tv  the  0  belongs  to  the 
preceding  part  of  the  word.     The  word  ct#co<ri  remains ;  but  the 
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yaiiety  cixan  is  somewhat  nearer  the  original  form,  and  still  more 
so  the  Latin  uiginii  for  duiginti,  and  our  own  twenty,  i.e.  tvoain-iy^ 
But  the  element  ty  (G.  zig)  has  itself  been  cut  down  from  a 
disyllabic  form  tigen  =  L.  decern  and  S.  dagan.  The  German  zehn 
is  also  one  with  zeh-en  the  '  digiti '  rather  of  the  hand  than  of 
the  foot,  to  which  the  word,  like  its  E.  analogue  toe,  is  now 
limited.  Thus  we  arrive  again  at  a  final  nasal  which  indeed 
has  been  preserved  in  our  compressed  ten  and  teen  of  thir-teenj 
etc  The  forms  iraXiv  and  vaXi  both  occur  in  composition,  but 
here  historical  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  former,  seeing  that  the 
compounds  with  the  shorter  form  are  ascribed  exclusively  to  the 
later  writers.  I  have  thus  dealt  with  nearly  every  one  of  the 
several  classes,  giving  reasons,  I  hope  sound  reasons,  in  defence 
of  the  title  of  the  nasal.  But  there  are  other  general  arguments 
which  ought  to  tell.  Buttmann  justly  scouts  the  doctrine  that 
the  V  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  concur- 
rence of  vowels,  and  quotes  the  line  of  the  Odyssey  (/3. 166), 

noKTCcrcriv*  iroXccrtv  Bk  jcol  aXXounv  kclkov  ecrrcu. 
He  further  notices  the  habit  of  generally  retaining  the  v,  when 
coTtv,  etc.,  close  a  sentence,  in  which  case  the  difficulty  of  the 
'  hiatus '  does  not  arise.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  very  natural 
that,  when  a  following  word  began  with  a  consonant,  a  final  v 
should  be  dropped ;  and  again,  tbat,  when  a  vowel  followed,  it 
should  be  retained.  This  is  precisely  what  occurs  with  our 
a  pear  and  an  apple,  with  the  French  U  aime  les  moutons  and 
aime-t'il  les  moutons.  Yet  another  strong  argument  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  loss  of  a  final  n  is  of  the  commonest ;  and  this  espe- 
cially, as  Buttmann  observes,  in  the  Ionic  dialect ;  and  L.  and  S. 
tell  us  at  the  close  of  their  article  on  this  subject :  *'  In  Ionic  proso 
this  V  is  usually  omitted."  Lastly  I  would  ask  why  the  letter  n  of 
all  the  consonants  is  selected  for  the  ignoble  office  of  a  stop-gap. 
Another  example  already  noticed  of  a  letter  alleged  to  be 
paragogic  is  the  c  of  the  Latin  tunic-,  which  Bopp  (1,  269)  calls 
a  ''  durch  ein  angefugtes  c  erweiterte  lateinische  Stamm,"  and 
this,  it  would  seem,  solely  because  the  S.  yuni  of  the  same  mean- 
ing ends  with  an  t;  and  on  the  same  ground  he  deals  with 
datri-c,  genitri-Cy  as  compared  with  the  S.  ddtr-i  *Geberinn,' 
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janitr-i  *  ErzeDgerinn.'  Again  in  p.  290,  §  142,  in  every  case 
where  a  feminine  adjective  or  substantive  of  the  German  family 
of  languages  exhibits  a  final  n,  he  asserts  that  such  n  is  a  late 
addition,  *'  eine  unorganischen  Zusatz." 

On  general  principles  then  I  contend  that  fxexpi^y  axpc?,  a/A<^9, 
and  so  on,  are  older  than  the  forms  without  the  sibilant,  ovk  than 
avy  ovniK  than  ovtcd,  a^vto?  than  a^vw;  haul  than  hau,  uideharis 
than  uidehare,  scripserunt  than  scrtpsere,  the  tts  of  scrtbitis  than 
the  T€  of  ypa<l>€T€t  ^pafitav  than  Strabo,  the  suffix  fu  of  Greek 
verbs  than  the  suffix  m  of  Latin  verbs,  sin  *  if '  than  si  *  if.'  So 
also  the  prep,  ec  (ck)  is  older  than  c,  ab  than  a,  the  W.  cyn  or  cyd 
'  with '  than  cy.  But  I  do  not  say  the  same  of  ex  (cf ),  abs,  cbs, 
as  compared  with  cc,  ab,  cb,  because  here  I  recognize  a  fuller 
suffix  of  which  the  sibilant  is  but  a  remnant ;  but  this  is  a  point 
to  which  I  shall  recur  hereafter. 

But  there  remains  yet  another  pair  of  forms  as  to  which 
the  order  of  time  has  been  amusingly  inverted.  Latidarier  we 
are  often  told  is  formed  by  paragoge  from  laudari,  when  con- 
fessedly laudarier  is  the  more  archaic  form.  But  the  formation 
of  a  passive  or  rather  reflective  verb  should  have  prevented  such 
an  error,  the  ur  or  at  least  the  r  being  an  essential  part  of  the 
required  suffix,  so  that  from  laudare  we  might  have  expected 
some  such  word  as  laudareur,  and  the  difference  between  this 
and  laudarier  is  none  at  all  for  an  English  ear ;  and  for  the 
eye  precisely  that  which  exists  between  the  vowels  of  red-iens 
and  red-euntis. 

Unhappily  the  authors  of  Greek  grammars  encourage  the 
notion  of  paragogic  consonants  by  their  habit  of  dealing  first 
with  the  abbreviated  forms,  and  so  suggesting  that  the  longer 
varieties  are  rather  monstrosities  than  otherwise. 

Occasionally  an  ambiguity  of  language  occurs  which  may  sug- 
gest wrong  conclusions,  as  when  we  find  in  a  lexicon :  v^ouko)  .  .  • 
lengthened  from  root  v<^  as  though  the  suffibL  ov  in  this  verb  was  ori- 
ginally added  without  carrying  with  it  a  meaning  of  its  own ;  and 
similarly  Buttmann  speaks  of  the  difference  of  Xafxp-ca^-  compared 
with  XaP  of  tXapov  as  "  eine  Verstarkung."  I  hope  to  speak  in  a 
more  definite  manner  when  I  have  to  deal  with  this  suffix  below. 
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The  term  diciereda  again  distorts  the  facts,  and  must  renign 
its  office  in  favour  of  the  opposite  term  crasis.  It  so  happens 
that  a  student  of  Greek  is  apt  to  commence  with  the  writings  of 
an  Attic  author,  such  as  Xenophon ;  and  subsequently  proceed- 
ing to  the  work  of  Herodotus,  he  regards  the  many-vowel  idiom 
of  the  latter  as  a  deviation  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
standard  of  the  language,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  the  busy 
life  of  Athens  led  to  the  contracted  forms  which  characterized 
the  language  of  that  city.  Similarly  mi4uu8  and  larua  are  tri- 
syllables in  Plautus,  but  by  a  change  of  quantity  in  the  first 
syllable  from  long  to  short,  the  usual  direction  of  such  change, 
passed  to  disyllabic  forms,  mil4iu8  Idr-ua,  the  u  now  commencing 
the  second  syllable,  and  so  taking  the  sound  of  an  English  w. 
Seine  again  in  an  old  inscription  (ciL  198,  54)  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  blunder  because  in  the  later  language  the  pre- 
position is  known  only  as  a  pyrrhic  nne.  For  another  example 
I  may  take  the  ordinary  dits  as  opposed  to  sUis  '  thirst,'  which 
occurs  in  a  line  from  an  old  poet  quoted  by  Cicero  (Tusc.  1, 10)  : 
'*  M^nto  summam  aquam  dttigens  (MSS.  attingens)  en^ctus  siti 
Tdntalus,"  for  such  is  the  order  of  the  manuscripts,  as  well  as 
of  Priscian  and  Nonius.  And  here  the  etymon  of  the  word 
confirms  the  quantity,  for  the  word  cannot  be  separated  from 
eiecus,  so  that  an  older  form  must  have  been  sictis,  in  which  the 
<  was  probably  an  outgrowth  from  the  c.  But  again,  as  pars 
partis  unites  in  its  declension  two  crude  forms  par-  and  part-i(c)y 
so  sictis  points  to  a  simpler  sic-  (n.  six) ;  and  thus  as  the  Lat. 
nix  has  for  its  Portuguese  analogue  a  form  neve,  so  our  theoretic 
six  serves  to  explain  the  Port,  seve  '  thirst,'  as  well  as  the  Fr. 
soif.  Lastly,  let  me  note  the  Welsh  forms  sych  'dry,'  syched 
•  thirst,'  and  the  Gr.  8i^a. 

Tmesis  is  another  example  of  inversion,  and  I  propose  to  install 
synthesis  in  its  place.  Passing  from  Xenophon  to  Homer  the 
student  comes  across  frequent  forms  of  speech  in  which  the  pre- 
position and  the  verb  had  not  yet  coalesced ;  and  then,  in 
careless  forgetfulness  of  the  direction  in  which  the  stream  of 
time  rune,  ho  looks  upon  the  Hopioric  form  as  a  peculiarity  and 
innovation.     Hermann  has  taken  special  notice  of  this  error  in 
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his  treatise  'De  emendanda  Qraeca  Grammatica'  (p.  117),  whose 
words  are  sufficiently  definite :  '*  Tmesin  nihil  esse  nisi  inanem 
grammatioorum  fictionem  . . .  Atque  omnino  nescio  utinim  tmesis 
airo  irarpl  3d/t€vai,  an  magis  avvOiCi^  a?ro3dfi€vat  Trarpl  adnotanda 
faerit."     He  then  quotes  a  passage  from  Wolflf's  preface  to  the 

*  Odyssey/  showing  that  that  scholar  took  the  same  view. 

The  main  doctrines  against  which  I  have  been  here  con- 
tending are  those  which  claim  the  right  of  adding  foreign  letters 
to  a  word  without  any  addition  to  the  idea.  No  stronger  example 
of  this  fallacy  is  to  be  found  than  the  common  practice  of  re- 
garding the  final  syllable  or  syllables  of  a  word  as  a  meaningless 
addition, '  only  a  termination ; '  and  unhappily  some  of  our  first 
writers  on  philology  have  lent  their  sanction  to  the  error 
Niebuhr  for  example  in  p.  53  of  his  second  volume  (the  Eng. 
transl.)  says  that  *'  the  last  syllable  (ceps  of  muntceps),  though 
it  has  a  deceptive  look  of  coming  from  a  verb,  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  those  manifold  terminations  in  which  the  Latin 
hjign&ge  luxuriates ; "  and  in  a  note  we  receive  further  etymo- 
logical information :  **  That  the  additional  syllable  does  not 
affect  the  meaning  is  evident  in  princepa  for  primus,  and  in  the 
consecutive  ancient  ordinals  given  by  Varro,  teriicepsy  guarticepa, 
and  the  rest.     So  hic^s  probably  meant  nothing  more  than 

*  twofold,'  triceps  *  threefold.*  "  Subsequently  he  refers  to  anceps 
as  another  proof  of  his  principle,  and  ridicules  the  idea  that 
cap  of  caput  or  capere  enters  into  any  of  these  words.  By  an 
awkward  omission  he  leaves  out  of  view  auceps  and  praeceps, 
two  words  which  I  suspect  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
explain  without  some  reference  to  the  roots  just  mentioned. 
But  the  same  are  also  needed  for  expressing  the  ideas  conveyed 
by  municeps,  princeps^  biceps,  and  anceps.  Thus  the  first  pair  of 
these  words  mean  ^t  mune  (the  lost  singular  of  munia)  capit  or 
capessit,  and  qui  primas  (sc.  partis)  capit ;  while  anceps  and  biceps 
are  equivalents  of  our  '  double-headed.'  Again,  under  oAAoicoro^ 
in  Liddell  and  Scott's  lexicon  we  find  a  reference  to  some  un- 
named writers  :  ''  Others  derive  it  directly  from  oAAos,  regarding 
'KOfTOi  as  a  mere  termination."  See  too  i^cokotos  in  the  same 
work. 
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CHAPTEltVII. 

METATHESIS. 

MxTATHESis,  as  a  grammatical  figure,  for  which  ^  Umstellung ' 
is  the  term  with  Bopp,  may  claim  a  middle  place  between  those 
which  are  groundless  and  those  which  are  entitled  to  our  un- 
qualified respect  Within  a  very  limited  sphere  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  truth ;  but  in  a  large  majority  of  instances  it  is 
applied,  I  think,  without  reason  and  sometimes  recklessly.  To 
quote  examples  of  the  latter  class  with  the  names  of  the  wiiters 
would  for  the  most  part  be  alike  invidious  and  unnecessary ; 
but  it  is  desirable  to  nail  to  the  counter  a  few  instances,  a  few 
glaring  instances,  of  derivations  which  ofifend  under  this  head. 
One  writer  would  connect  nxt-or  and  rtiv-ofuu ;  but  of  course  the 
latter  word  has  its  analogue  in  ten  of  the  Latin  iendo ;  while 
nitoT  in  its  earlier  form  had  a  pair  of  gutturals  gnict-or,  and 
so  is  a  derivative  from  genu^c-')  '  the  knee,'  whence  the  dim. 
genic-ulum.  This  origin  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  its  mean- 
ings :  1  '  to  kneel,'  2  *  to  use  the  knee  as  a  fulcrum '  and  so 
'strain.'  In  another  quaiier  I  find  the  Latin  uinco  identified 
with  viKaci),  or  rather,  as  the  writer  ventures  to  put  it,  vucaSto ; 
the  letters  of  which,  if  tossed  in  a  bag  and  then  thrown  out, 
might  by  a  happy  accident  take  the  form  /ii^kouii,  although  even 
then  the  a  would  be  of  little  service.  Again  uaco  are  is  held 
by  another  to  be  an  equivalent  of  a  theoretic  Greek  verb  /a^w,  by 
metathesis  for  x<*^<«>>  ^J  which  is  meant,  it  would  seem,  some 
earlier  variety  of  xoti'w.  But  this  extravagant  habit  is  as  old 
as  Plato.  In  the  *  Cratylus,'  §  405,  he  says  :  '*  The  name  of  the 
goddess  Hera  may  be  only  a  disguise  of  arfp,  putting  the  end  in 
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the  place  of  the  beginning."  But  he  adds  by  way  of  softening 
the  difficulty :  "  You  will  recognize  the  truth  of  this,  if  you 
repeat  the  letters  of  Hera  seyeral  times  over "  (as,  Hera  Hera 
Hera — where  of  course  the  sound  aher  is  heard). 

Such  strained  applications  of  the  figure  metathesis  few  will 
hesitate  to  reject.  Yet  they  are  scarcely  more  violent  than  some 
which  have  found  favour  with  philologues  of  high  repute,  as 
in  Bopp's  derivation  of  the  Gothic  hmfa-  *  one-handed,'  or  of  the 
Armenian  aran  'man,'  and  the  Erse  ionga  'nail,'  as  exposed 
in  my  *  Essays,'  pp.  306-7. 

But  there  are  more  sober  dealings  with  this  figure,  which, 
though  plausible,  are  believed  to  be  no  less  erroneous.  A  prima 
facie  case  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  metathesis  seems  to  be 
made  out  when  the  eye  has  before  it  numerous  examples,  such  as 
^oporos  Opaaoi,  Koprrtpoq  #cpar^os,  Kophui  Kpa^ixi^  "KofiirajSo^  KpairajOo^, 
papSiaroi  ppa£iaro^y  arapiro^  arpa'iros,  KipKos  icpucos,  €fwXov  ^Acixtkcd, 
tOopay  OpwTKiDy  oTopwfu  (TTfHiivyvfUf  ^cXcii  cirXcv,  irerofioA  impoy^ 
aiccAXii)  o'KX.rjpo^f  Scfuo  ScSfii/ica,  T€fLVw  rerfii/ica,  eOavov  rc^n/ica,  j^oAAco 
PiPX-qKo,  KoXeo)  KcicXi/ica;  por  of  j>om^o  =  E.  for  and  pro  (irpo\ 
gper-no  tpreiuSj  cemo  certus  and  se-cretus  and  crtbrumy  ferfiro  E. 
hrew,  torqueo  E.  throw^  Kopa$  coruos  E.  crow,  forih  frith,  E.  horse 
and  G.  roaa ;  and  especially  if  we  include  our  provincial  dialects, 
as  bird  brid,  perty  pretty^  gars  grass^  hirch  rich,  hursh  rushy  hird  red. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  as  compared  with  modem  English  would 
furnish  abundant  examples. 

It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  in  these  instances,  whenever  the 
vowel  before  the  rl  mn,  for  these  are  the  letters  chiefly  concerned, 
disappears,  we  find  a  vowel  of  the  same  form,  or  at  leajst  a 
kindred  vowel,  after  the  liquid.  The  idea  therefore  naturally 
suggests  itself  that  the  vowel  has  been  playing,  so  to  say,  at 
leap-frog,  or  in  more  learned  phrase  that  metathesis  has  taken 
place.  But  a  few  considerations  will  dispel  the  suspicion.  In 
the  first  place  a  suffix  in  its  origin  was  an  independent  word 
with  a  definite  meaning  of  its  own,  and  if  so  must  have  pos- 
sessed a  vowel  of  its  own ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  root- 
syllable  to  which  the  suffix  is  attached.  Thus  Oap-o'-oq  and 
0/>-acr-O9  point  to  a  fuller  Oap-^ur-os  of  which  the  first  syllable  is 
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one  with  our  dare,  Kipicos  and  icpuco?  imply  a  trisyllabic  Ktp-uc-o^ 
the  firat  Ryllable  of  which  appears  in  cur  of  the  Latin  -vb.  curro 
*  revolve,'  in  E.  cwr-l^  and  probably  also  in  the  Gr.  yu/a-os. 
BAiixTKO),  OpoHTKit},  etc.  have  a  suffix  virtually  one  with  aairctf,  co-ko) 
etc.,  and  the  rootrsyllables  were  no  doubt  fioXr  and  Oop-,  so  that 
the  fuller  forms  of  the  secondary  verbs  were  fioXHtHrKtOy  Oop-wrKuu 
That  coruiu  was  at  first  a  tris^'Uabic  word  cor-ou-us^  and  crow  a 
disyllabic  car-ow,  is  proved  both  by  the  Gr.  Kop-ax-  and  the  S. 
kar-aiha.  The  preposition  pro  has  been  cut  down  from  prod  (prod- 
ease)  and  the  Greek  rrpo  from  irpos,  bo  that  we  have  here  the  cor- 
ruption of  disyllabic  forms  |)or-od  and  vop-oq,  i.  e,  secondary  forms 
from  the  simple  jpor,  still  preserved  in  its  simplicity  not  merely 
in  por-rigo  but  virtually  in  poUUceor  and  pd-lingo  *  lay  out '  (a 
corpse).  These  suffixes  will  come  under  notice  in  the  sequel. 
The  verb  (rrpmnrviu  for  orop-wvK-v-fu  (for  the  grounds  of  this  divi- 
sion see  below)  seems  to  owe  its  cd  to  the  silence  of  the  first  v ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  crrop-cvK-v-fu  has  perhaps  superseded  a  form 
orrcp-d^-v-Zuu,  corresponding  to  the  L,  Btemo,  N  in  many  cases, 
alike  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  often  written  though  not  pro- 
nounced. This  in  Latin  was  especially  the  case  before  b  and  /,  so 
that  censor  and  conmd^  for  example,  were  pronounced  and  at  times 
written  as  cesor  and  cosoly  Constantinus  as  Cosianiintis,  and  then  a 
transliteration  into  Greek  gave  Krp^(op,  KwKoraKrtvos.  So  probabl}' 
in  pronunciation  the  first  v  was  ignored  in  (rrpci>(v)vt;fit,  po)(v)w/u, 
XP^y)yvfu.  Our  through  and  the  Geiman  durch  are  no  doubt  the 
same  word;  but  the  fuller  and  more  genuine  form  is  seen  in 
our  ihor-cugh,  the  simple  preposition,  from  which  the  German 
durch  is  a  derivative,  having  once  existed  in  the  form  dur 
(Grimm,  D.  G.  iii.  261).  Nay  thorough  itself  is  used  as  an  ordi- 
nary preposition  by  Shakspere  in  "  thorough  brake,  thorough 
bi-iar ;  thorough  flood,  thorough  fire." 

But  one  difficulty  still  remains  for  solution.  Whence,  it  will 
be  asked,  is  it  that  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  is  so  generally  either 
one  with  that  of  the  root,  or  closely  akin  to  it?  A  complete 
answer  is  at  once  supplied  by  the  doctrine  of  assimilated 
vowels. 

Further  as  a  general  principle  I  would  suggest,  that,  where 
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two  consonants  are  found  in  juxtaposition,  a  fuller  form  may  be 
anticipated,  especially  where  the  second  of  the  said  consonants 
is  a  liquid,  as  in  the  words  we  have  been  discussing.  Thus 
plu8  suggests  a  form  poU  which  is  seen  in  the  Greek  rroXv  iroXXoi, 
and  virtually  in  our  full,  Creber  is  less  genuine  than  celeiber, 
Kpxnrm  than  KoXimra),  cmx  than  <rKoAoi/r,  crtie  than  (tkcAos.  Kcko- 
X.7jKa^  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  form  which  was  crushed 
to  kckXi/ko,  would  be  in  keeping  with  Kc^api/ica  from  xaufHo,  The 
Polish  variety  of  the  Slavic  family  abounds  in  words  which 
begin  with  a  mute  and  liquid  followed  by  the  vowel  o,  while 
in  the  Bussian  we  have  the  fuller  form  with  another  o  between 
the  mute  and  liquid  :  glod  golod  '  hunger ; '  glos  golos  '  voice ' 
(cf.  yXwrurf) ;  klo8  kolos  *■  ear  of  corn ; '  ahma  solotna  '  straw '  (cf. 
ccdamus) ;  grod  gorod  *  city ;'  prog  porog  *  threshold ; '  hroda  horoda 
*  beard.* 

Again  one  whole  class  of  cases  I  regard  as  constituting  what 
I  may  call  simulated  metathesis.  Consonants  of  the  same  order, 
80  to  say,  are  often  convertible  with  each  other,  as  gutturals 
with  gutturals,  aspirates  with  aspirates,  tenues  with  t<enues,  and 
BO  on.  One  is  no  way  surprised  therefore  to  find  the  Greek 
oTo^i'  passing  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  into  (nroStov,  and  so  giving 
origin  to  the  Latin  tpatium.  Similarly  <rK<op  orKaro^,  whence 
crK€p-PoXoq  *  one  who  throws  dung  or  dirt,*  is  of  course  of  the 
same  stock  with  the  L.  atercus  and  probably  with  the  L.  spurcua^ 
So  apatula  'a  blade'  must  be  substantially  one  with  acapula. 
Here  as  the  p  of  the  first  word  has  given  place  to  a  c,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  compensation  in  the  second  part  by  a  reverse 
change. 

Labials  again  are  interconvertible ;  and  accordingly  one  is 
not  surprised  to  find  fivp/irf^  and  formica  as  names  of  the  same 
insect.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  initial  consonants  vary  in 
the  nouns  fwptfnj  and  forma,  but  this  again  has  been  with  compen- 
sation in  the  second  syllable.  Carthago  and  KcLpx'f)^^^  are  names  of 
the  same  city ;  but  which  of  the  two  is  nearer  to  the  Phoenician 
term  we  need  not  discuss.  K  the  former,  then  the  dental  aspirate 
has  given  place  to  a  guttural  aspirate  in  the  Greek;  and  by 
compensation  the  medial  guttural  that  follows    to  the  medial 
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dental  &  As  the  liquids  r  and  I  have  a  readiness  perhaps  beyond 
all  other  letters  to  interchange,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the 
Latin  mtraculum  to  substitute  an  I  for  the  r,  and  then  by  com- 
pensation an  r  for  the  following  J,  so  as  to  produce  the  Span. 
mUagro.  When  we  compare  the  Latin  spec  of  conapicere  spectare 
with  cTKcir  of  orKetrrofuu,  we  have  apparently  k  clear  case  of  meta- 
thesis. But  this  is  very  doubtful.  Our  English  vb.  see  and  in 
truer  form  the  German  aeh-en^  confirmed  too  by  our  gigh-t^  should 
under  Bask's  law  have  for  an  analogue  in  the  classical  languages 
a  form  see.  I  think  I  see  this  in  the  vb.  sec-are,  more  clearly 
still  in  the  forms  sec-ui  sec-tus,  for  the  idea  '  divide '  is  generally 
found  in  connection  with  that  of  vision,  which  consists  in  the 
separation  of  the  objects  presented  to  the  eye.  Thus  cemere  is : 
1. '  to  sift  or  separate ; '  2. '  to  see ; '  and  video  vidi  can  scarcely 
be  separated  from  the  compound  di-vido.  So  too  scio  may  well, 
as  regards  alike  form  and  sense,  be  regarded  as  of  the  same 
family  with  scindo  and  (rxc^cu.  Nay  this  very  verb  scio,  whose 
more  genuine  form  is  sc-iscOy  can  have  its  essential  part  only  in 
the  sc,  and  so  is  a  contraction  probably  from  see-isco.  But '  to 
see,'  like  *  to  know/  represents  not  a  momentary  but  a  continued 
act  or  state,  and  as  the  one  takes  the  suifix  isc  to  denote  this 
difference  (see  below),  so  a  suffix  ec  is  well  fitted  to  perform  the 
same  office  for  the  root  see.  But  sec-ec-  has  for  the  ear  an 
offensive  repetition  of  the  guttural ;  and  the  evil  is  at  once 
corrected  by  the  substitution  of  a  labial.  The  only  difference 
then  between  the  two  languages  is  that  the  Latin  makes  the 
substitution  for  the  first  guttural,  s(e)peC' ;  the  Greek  for  the 
second,  <r(c)K€7r-. 

The  verb  rixra)  has  been  thought  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  more 
legitimate  form  Ttrica),  which,  as  representing  a  contracted  rt- 
T€ic-ft>,  would  correspond  to  gigno,  fiifivu),  etc. ;  and  if  so,  we  have 
again  an  instance  of  change  followed  by  compensation.  So  it  is 
perhaps  rather  compensation  than  metathesis  that  we  see  at 
work  in  Opi4  Tpt;(-os,  Oairrto  Ta<^,   'X.aXtcrfiwv  Ka\;(i;8ciiv. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  an  incident  that 
bears  upon  it ;  and  one  not  the  loss  valuable,  that  it  occurred 
with  a  child  only  two  or  three  years  old.    Seeing  on  a  drawing- 
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room  'table  ilie  to  bim  unusual  sigbt  of  two  teapots,  one  for 
green,  tbe  otber  for  black  tea,  in  bis  attempt  to  exclaim  WluU 
tioo  teapots  I  be  ran  stuttering  tbrougb  all  tbe  permutations  of 
tbe  consonants  t  and  p  taken  four  togetber,  poo  peapots^  two 
peatops,  etc. 

But  I  do  not  refuse  assent  to  tbe  doctrine  of  metatbesis  alto- 
getber,  especially  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  liquids  r  and  I,  as  Cro- 
tana  and  Cotrone,  ra<^po$  of  anoient  Greek  superseded  in  tbe 
modem  language  by  Tpa(l>o^,  tbe  Latin  temperare  and  fimbria 
leading  to  tbe  Fr.  tremper  and  f range  (our  fringe)  ;  so  too  a/uOpoi 
o/u^pccD  got  into  use  for  cLpiOfios  cLpiOfi€ii}.  Again  we  find  in 
Bobemian  kopriwa  *a  nettle/  witb  Buss,  kropiwa  (Dobrowsky's 
Bob.  Gr.  p.  32).  Tbe  Greek  too  supplies  an  example  in  o^A^ 
by  tbe  side  of  tbe  AeoL  o\xo^  and  Cretan  ?roX;(os,  connected  pos- 
sibly witb  tbe  noun  ?roXXo9,  as  also  witb  irX-rfirj^  and  pt-ebea^ 
perbaps  too  witb  our  folk ;  but  not  so  witb  tbe  Latin  uolg-u8, 
wbicb  comes  £rom  uolu-ere  (Ital.  volg-ere),  wbence  uolg-are. 

But  tbe  strangest  and  most  frequent  metatbesis  is  tbat  of  k$ 
witb  sk,  of  ps  witb  0p,  wbicb  is  best  seen  in  tbe  Anglo-Saxon. 
Tbus  Grimm  (D.  G.  251  and  267)  gives  us :— 


1.  axe 

asce 

cinis 

asbes 

axjan 

&scjan 

poscere 

ask  (ax) 

frox 

frosc 

rana 

frog 

fixas 

fiscas 

piscis 

fisb 

tux 

tusc 

dens  maxillaiia 

tusk 

2.  yaps 

vasp 

vespa 

wasp  (waps) 

apse 

aspe 

tremulus 

asp-en  tree 

bapse 

baspe 

sera 

basp 

vlips 
cons 

vlisp 
cosp 

blaesus 
compes 

lisp-ing 
fetter 

So  we  bave  still  a  iohips  of  straw  in  Kent  for  whiBp,  Again 
E»ke  and  Exe,  as  tbe  names  of  rivers,  represent  no  doubt  tbe 
same  word,  wbile  tbe  classical  languages  supply  several  pairs, 
as  fi$(K  and  uiseus,  misceo  and  mixttis,  co-x-aros  for  c^aros  (EXSA- 
TOS).    Yet  even  bere  ibe  principle  of  compensation  may  bare 
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been  at  work,  for  the  sibilant  and  guttural  are  often  interchange- 
able, as  is  fiftmiliar  to  Sanskrit  scholars.  So  the  Slavic  aoloma 
=  calamus  and  a  familiar  instance  is  Lat.  cum  =  Gr.  aw.  Then 
the  ps  of  the  second  series  may  verj  possibly  have  grown  out 
of  an  older  Jcs, 
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EXCRESCENT  CONSONANTS. 

The  gramraatical  figures  so  far  discussed  are  for  the  most  part 
simply  errors  resulting  from  an  inverted  chronology.  In  some 
there  is  a  very  limited  amount  of  truth,  as  in  the  doctrine  of 
initial  vowels  prefixed  for  euphony,  of  connecting  vowels,  and 
of  metathesis.  I  proceed  next  to  the  consideration  of  what  I 
have  proposed  in  my  tenth  Essay  to  call  *  Excrescent  Consonants.' 
And  here  I  may  at  first  sight  be  thought  to  be  acting  in  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  which  led  me  to  reject  in  toto  the  doctrine 
of  epenthetic  consonants.  My  answer  is,  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete difference  between  the  insertion  of  foreign  matter  from 
without  and  the  outgrowth  of  native  matter  from  within.  In 
the  words  ftccn/fi^pia,  yafiPpo^  av3pos ;  the  Sp.  hombre  (  =  homtne), 
hembra  (  =femina),  lumbre  (  =  lumine),  nombre  (  =  nomine) ;  the  Fr. 
camble,  sembler,  nombre^  tendre,  iiendrai^  gendre  =  L.  gener,  and 
It.  iengo ;  the  &,  c2,  and  g  are  not  intrusive, '  eingeschoben,'  or 
'  eingeschaltet,'  but  natural  extensions  from  the  liquids  which 
precede  them.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  three  nasals  m,  n,  ng 
(as  in  singy,  as  stated  above,  the  passage  of  the  air  through  its 
ordinary  channel  the  mouth  is  closed  respectively  by  the  lips, 
or  by  the  tongue  pressed  against  the  upper  teeth,  or  lastly  by 
the  tongue  pressed  against  the  palate,  while,  the  velum  palati 
being  thrown  open  for  a  time,  the  air  finds  a  passage  through 
the  nose.  But  if  this  velum  be  all  at  once  closed,  and  the 
qassage  through  the  mouth  opened,  then  assuming  that  the 
*cordae  vocales'  remain  in  the  position  requisite  for  articulate 
speech,  the  m  passes  into  a  h,  the  n  into  a  d,  and  the  ng  into  a  g 
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(hag),  BO  as  to  give  ns  the  combinations  why  nd,  or  ng  (anger,  or 
cyyus).  Not  unlike  the  passage  from  m  to  fii5  is  that  from  m  to 
flip,  as  in  hiempa,  gumpn,  sumpiuB,  sompnus.  But  it  is  not  merely 
from  the  nasals  that  such  after-sounds  are  thrown  out.  Every 
consonant  without  exception  is  apt  before  it  concludes  to  pass 
into  a  neighbouring  consonant,  as  p  into  pf,  apple,  but  G. 
apfd;  hopy  G.  hopf-en;  penny y  G.  pfennig;  as  r  into  m,  far, 
G.  fem-er. 

But  it  is  to  the  dentals  especially  that  the  outgrowing  con- 
sonants belong,  and  this  probably  because  they  lie  half  way 
between,  and  so  are  neighbours  at  once  to  the  gutturals  and 
labials.    Thus  we  find  the  combinations 

Ct  in  icrctvu),  icrajofuu  (c£  vaofim),  w#cr-os,  noct-isy  ucr€poq  (cf. 
iecur)y  yoAoicr-os,  Uui^s,  plecto,  pecto,  necto,  flecto. 

Ft.  This,  especially  in  English,  as  afi,  after  (see  my  fifth 
Essay),  left  (cf  laeuus),  sift  (cf.  sieve),  gift  {give)y  often,  tuft  (Fr. 
iouffe,  Scotch  tujf),  laught-er.  Add  the  German  saft  —  E.  sap, 
freundschafty  &o. ;  and  Mfte  =  E.  Mp. 

Ht  (cht,  ght),  as,  A.  S.  liht,  miht,  niht ;  G.  licht,  machty  nacht ; 
E.  light,  mighty  night ;  G.  specht,  fechien,  geldcht-er ;  and  acht-en, 
veracht-en,  the  analogues  of  anrofuu  v7rcpo7rro/uuu. 

Lt.  pfXr-iov,  ptkr-uTTO',  ^cX-r-cpo-,  itoXt^os,  puU-is,  aU-ero-,  nli-ro, 
etc.,  midt-us  (iroX-vs) ;  E.  salt,  peli-ry,  pouUrry,  milt,  melt ;  G.  faUe. 

Nt.  ^cvT-ioTo-,  XcoKT-os,  vcnt-us,  vent-er  (cf,  yaar^p-,  unmb),  int-ra, 
etc.,  contra,  unguenl-umy  tegument-um,  etc,  scrtbent-i-  (see  below) ; 
Fr.  hint-ain;  G.  ent-zwei,  ent^egen,  enir^wedery  eni-kmg;  E.  tyrant, 
ancient  (as  =  Fr.  ancien,  and  as  =  ensign). 

Pt.    WToXc^iO-,     WToXt-,     ITTVO),    CtC,     TUHT-O),     OaTTTHOy    CtC.,     VTIT-IO?, 

JS/.  fert-^i;  cort-ec-  (cf  cor-ium);  part-i*,  sort-i-,  art-i-,  mort-i-, 
in  all  which  the  full  suffix  is  ic  (paWtc-ula);  Q.juchert  or  juchart 
=  L.  toi/er  ;  E.  heart  =  cor  =  Ktap ;  braggart. 

St.  oGT'€ov  (cf,  OS  ossis) ;  arofjuaT-  for  oor-ofi-aT-,  and  so  akin  to 
ost-ium  and  o«  orw ;  Atyucrr-uco-,  Aipwrr-uco-,  At^vor-iS- ;  crcw^tno-, 
prist'ino-,  rust-ico ;  post,  post-ero-,  etc. ;  ext-ra,  ext-umo-,  etc. ; 
magtst-ero-,  minist-ero-,  cndest-i-,  agrest-i-,  etc. ;  domest-ico-,  modest-o-, 
arbustum,  tonst-r-ix,  im^tdst-r-^, persuastrix,  etc.,  from  /otwor  etc.; 
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teaUis;  Fr.  Hre  (estre,  of.  Ital.  essere) ;  G.  palcut,  morcut,  axt,  ein»t 
(proT.  E.  ancet)^  cbst  for  opaz ;  the  Old  Norse  reflectives,  kaUonst^ 
etc, ;  the  E.  seoond  persons,  hthest,  etc. ;  Germ,  hurste^  by  the  side 
of  the  Fr.  hraaae,  I  had  at  one  time  assumed  that  the  Scotch  sur- 
name Johnston  was  a  variety  of  our  Johnson ;  but  it  comes  from 
Inverness,  which  once  had  the  name  of  Johns-ion^  t.  e,  John^s  Town, 

I  next  take  (I  as  an  excrescent  letter,  as  in  the  form 

Bd,  MoXvpBo-,  a  variety  of  fwXvPo-,  comes  from  a  verb  /loX,  as 
seen  in  moL-^re^  and  virtuall}^  in  /£aX-a<7(r-eiv, '  to  beat  soft,'  as  ex- 
pressive of  its  marked  malleability.  The  d  is  not  heard  in 
plunibum ;  and  here  I  may  note  the  Latin  habit  of  giving  to 
metals  a  neuter  gender,  whereas  the  Greeks  make  them  mas- 
culine. Add,  pScmnjfuu,  ^ScXtKrcrcD,  ^ScXvpo-,  avappoi,pS€iiiy  pafiBoit 
ipSofw^f  KpvfiSa, 

(7c2.  airo/Aoy&xXta,  and  perhaps  /xtySa.  As  Trjfirprrfp  passed  into 
AnrjfirpTfp,  it  was  probably  through  a  form  TSvjfirprrfp,  I  do  not 
add  oy8oo9,  because  the  8,  as  also  the  r  of  oktcd,  is  probably  radical. 
(See  below.) 

Ld,  ttX&uvo),  oA^a-KO),  akin  to  alo ;  /cX3o/uuu  (proved  to  have 
had  a  digamma  by  the  forms  ecXSo/xcu  and  c^icXSofuu),  akin  to 
PovXofuu  and  nolo,  Fr.,  moudre,  resoudre,  poudre^  voitdrai,  coudre, 
in  old  French  ¥rritten  with  an  I  before  the  d,  and  growing  out 
of  the  Latin  moUre,  resoluere,  piduere,  uolo,  and  cdurus  for  cortdus; 
Dutch  hdder  =  G.  heller  ;  Old  Eng.,  dlderfirst,  as  well  as  allerfirsi. 
corresponding  to  the  G.  allerbeste. 

Nd,  ai^Spos,  AXc^avSpos,  cvS-ov,  €v8-os ;  ind-i^eo,  tnd-e  *  down,* 
ind-e  and  ttiu2-6,  from  the  original  nasal-ending  root  of  is  and  quis 
(see  below),  scribendrumy  etc.,  tend-o^  mand-o,  prehend-o ;  Fr. 
eendre,  tendre,  Vendredi,  viendrai,  gendre ;  G.  niemand,  abend, 
and-er,  minder;  E.  yond,  yond-er,  mind,  sound,  thund-er ;  and 
find,  mind,  hind,  as  opposed  to  the  Dorsetshire /m,  m(n,  bin. 

Bd,  Koph-ia,  cord'is  by  the  side  of  Kcap  and  cor  ;  ord-o  *  a  trench,* 
by  the  side  of  ar-o  and  op-w<r-<i>  (cf,  op\o<i  for  opv^-o^),  mord-eo  by 
the  side  of  mol-o  *ciush,'  obsordesco  and  sordes  by  the  side  of 
obsclesco  and  solum,  arduus  from  cUo  *  raise;'  Fr.  tord-re  by  the 
side  of  lero  and  tor-queo  tor-si ;  Dordogne  from  Duranius ;  E.  gird, 
burdreu,  murd-er,  haggard  (G.  hager),  and  probably  the  terms  of 
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reproaoh,  drunkard^  Btmkard,  dii^gard^  eto.  But  we  must  hero  be 
6n  our  guard,  for  in  heardj  gourd,  word,  hard,  the  d  seems  to  be 
rather  the  remnant  of  a  suffix,  oorresponding  to  the  h  in  hcuha, 
euciMhita,    nerbum,  rdbur  for   er-ob-ur   or    or-oHhur    (of.    ptaywfii 

0  occurs  frequently  in  Greek  as  an  excrescent  consonant. 
Thus  we  have — 

M^.    MaXSamna  =  fuxXoura^  fjuaXBoKos  =  ftaXoxos. 

N^.    ftk/wS-  =  Mrmen,  akin  to  vermia  ;  ircK^-c9-,  ^cv^-cc-,  cv^cv 
=  ind-e,  ay$-o^  from  old  verb  =  S.  on  '  blow,'  whence  or-cfios  (cf. 
fio8,  from  flare),  fiavO-ca^  mjvS-avofjLoi. 

B^*  opS-poi  *  dawn,'  and  opB-o^  hapO-avni,  nopO-fio-,  apO-fH)-, 
ap&'fio-,  a-KopO'fiO'f  Tcp^po-,  €y€p$~€y  (see  below);  B«  murth-er^ 
forth,  farih-^r, 

XO,  ttrOXo-,  for  Dor.  co-Ao- ;  /ccrtf-ip- ;  c<r0-ud^  fuurtf-oAiS-,  urO- 
liO',  ifixurO^Xif,  axrO^fia',  from  ca^  blow,  ortfcr-ccr^,  aurO-ayofuu ; 
TvtrroftMfrOa ;  and  the  second  persons  170^  tifrqtrBa,  etc.  If  the 
0  of  fjLurOoi  be  excrescent,  we  come  to  a  root  fua--,  one  with  mer 
of  mereo,  so  that  fuaOwroi  and  mercenaniia  are  one  in  origin  as 
well  as  one  in  meaning. 

^.  ^vffo,  tfiOti^,  ^(Mio,  fftOca^  ^Savoi,  compared  with  moKui, 
etc.  Add  cXcvtf^x)-,  as  probably  pronounced  €Xj€<li6€po',  and  so 
^Itber. 

X0,  SixOa,  TpixOcL,  ^^fio-,  op€x0€ia,  and  possibly  tx^  ^^^  €xO'po', 

S  is  probably  excrescent  in 

fw  of  an9-^r,  O.  ^aiM-«rtc&  (cf.  the  excrescent  d  of  ^an(2-«r) ; 
maiM-fo,  <Mcena-u,  iiiefi»-ar,  cen#-or,  iona-or,  men^-M. 

Z  as  an  excrescent  consonant  is  common  in  German,  and 
perhaps  found  nowhere  else.    It  occurs  in  the  combinations 

Bm,  Lz,  Tz,  as  in  lierz,  hwrz,  Bchmera ;  sah,  mah ;  katze,  raize, 
hitze. 

In  some  of  the  examples  here  given  I  shall  be  found  to  have 
run  counter  to  the  usual  doctrine.  In  ^v^avio,  for  example, 
and  wwO-^iyofitu,  it  is  commonly  held  that  the  v  is  an  epenthetic 
letter,  seeing  that  the  aorists  are  t/juaSov  and  twvOofirp^.  But  I 
adhere  to  what  I  have  said;  and  further  hold  that  the  v  of 
Aifiiravcu  and  rumpo,  the  fi  of  Xofifiaim  and  Umbo,  the  8  of  aySaym 
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and  hMdOf  the  second  y  of  Teyyeo  and  the  g  of  iungo^  are  all  ex* 
orescent,  while  the  preoeding  nasal  either  is  or  represents  the 
final  consonant  of  the  stem.  In  the  case  of  iungo  I  am  the  more 
led  to  regard  the  syllable  tun  as  a  true  theme,  because  the  S. 
gives  us  yundgmi  *  ich  yerbinde,'  yundkti  '  tungit.'  Bopp  indeed 
(vol.  i.  p.  218)  finds  a  somewhat  strange  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
in  that  ho  holds  the  na  to  be  an  insertion  into  the  body  of  the 
root  yug  ;  and  treats  in  a  similar  way  h'inddmi  *  ich  spalte.'  A 
more  violent  use  of  the  doctrine  of  epenthesiB  is  I  think  not  to 
be  found.  At  the  same  time  I  readily  admit  that  yug,  as  a 
genuine  form  of  the  root,  has  much  to  plead  in  its  behalf,  backed 
as  it  is  by  the  Latin  iugum,  the  Greek  f cu/-ia;fu,  the  G.  joch,  and 
E.  yoke.  On  the  other  hand  however,  we  have  the  Fr.  joindre 
and  E.  join.  But  the  two  forms  after  all  are  not  irreconcileable, 
for  the  dental  nasal  n  may  easily  pass  into  the  guttural  nasal 
(ng  of  sing),  and  then  into  a  mute  guttural.  So  too,  if  I  claim 
fin  of  findo  and  h'in  of  h'inddmi  as  the  root,  the  passage  of  an  n  to 
a  d  is  of  the  commonest.  For  example,  )3av  of  fiaivm  and  vdd 
of  vado  are  really  analogues  of  each  other,  as  I  have  had  repeated 
occasion  to  say ;  and  in  the  kindred  words,  G.  wand-eln,  wand- 
em,  as  weU  as  the  Ita].  andare,  we  have  both  the  consonants, 
while  the  Neapolitan  dialect  gives  a  preference  to  anare.  But 
where  the  choice  lies  between  two  forms  of  a  root,  one  of  which 
ends  in  a  liquid,  the  other  in  a  mute,  I  am  inclined  to  give 
a  preference  to  thb  former,  if  only  because  many  languages, 
especially  the  Chinese,  and  I  may  even  say  the  Greek  and  the 
French,  exhibit  an  aversion  to  a  mute-ending  word ;  and  indeed 
in  the  case  before  us,  Pay-,  vod-,  I  find  my  choice  confirmed  by 
the  derived  amb-ulare.  A  similar  disputed  claim  lies  between 
lingere  *  to  lick,'  backed  by  lingua,  E.  '  lick,*  and  indirectly  by 
yXcixro-a  on  the  one  hand,  and  lambere  with  labium  and  our  lip  on 
the  other.  In  the  case  of  fmyOca^u},  to  the  support  of  tfjLoBov  is 
opposed  that  of  fieyoq,  Lat.  mens  and  memini,  and  our  own  mind^ 
although  mood  and  moody  have  only  a  mute.  The  verb  tundo 
by  its  perfect  tutudi  seems  to  claim  for  its  root  a  single  d  ;  but 
the  participle  tunsus  speaks  in  fieivour  of  an  n.  But  here  we  may 
also  call  as  witnesses  the  Greek  rvirno  and  rvfivayov  and  the  E. 

I  2 
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ikumpy  80  that  a  final  decision  must  be  given  in  fayoor  of  a  nasal- 
ending  stem,  tun  or  tum,  the  m  of  the  latter  easily  passing  into  a 
horp. 

The  treatment  of  the  combinations  mb,  iu2,  n^,  as  having  their 
more  essential  part  in  the  liqalds,  which  of  course  are  readily 
interchaugeable,  accounts  for  the  numerous  cases  where  what 
are  substantially  the  same  words  take  sometimes  the  one  form, 
sometimes  the  other.  Thus,  to  repeat  in  part  what  has  been  just 
said,  we  have  andare,  wandeln,  wandem,  ambulare,  and  our  gang  ; 
aanguis  or  aanguenj  and  the  Sard  sanibene  ;  G.  Unde,  and  L.  lumbi  ; 
lingo^  lingua  (Fr.  langue),  and  lambo^  with  Sard  liniba  =  lingua  ; 
iungo  and  joindre  ;  tingo  and  teindrcy  etc. ;  oi^Spos  and  Sp.  hombre  ; 
Fr.  gendre  and  yafifipoq ;  Sp.  hombre  (of.  L.  fames,  whence  in  Low  L. 
famina  and  onr  famine)  and  hunger;  It  iengo  (=  teneo),  L.  tendo. 
Akin  to  these  changes  is  what  is  seen  in  L.  vent-er,  E.  womb, 
Sa  wemh ;  L.  quinque,  Sard  quimbe  ;  Ital.  caiMare,  Fr.  changer  ; 
Andecaoi^  Angers  and  Anjou. 

I  have  stated  my  strong  belief  that  in  such  words  as  nod-is, 
part-is,  puU^,  ment-is,  etc.,  the  t  is  excrescent ;  and  if  this  be  true, 
then  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  nominatives  nox,  pars,  puis,  mens, 
are  compressed  from  Mler  forms,  nods,  parts,  etc.  Nor  is  this  at 
variance  with  the  doctrine  that  there  existed  at  one  time  nomi- 
natives suchasjxiWw,  whence  the  BLCcpartim  and  the  Yh.  partior; 
for  parti  as  a  theme  stands  for  part-ic-  (partic-ula) ;  and  so  is  a 
diminutive  of  the  simpler  par-,  whence  pars*  Mers  is  now  esta- 
blished as  a  legitimate  Latin  word  by  the  side  of  mens  ;  but  it  is 
not  a  contracted  variety  of  merx,  for  here  again  we  have  a  simple 
stem,  mer-,  the  analogue  of  our  ware  ;  and  a  diminutive  mere-  = 
mer-eo,  corresponding  to  our  wor-h  and  the  Gr,  /cp-y-ov. 

Another  important  advantage  that  results  from  the  doctrine 
of  excrescent  consonants  is  that  it  serves  to  explain  the  passage  of 
labials  and  gutturals  to  dentals.  The  noun  iroXc/xos  we  know  for 
some  Greeks  passed  into  the  form  TrroXe/tos ;  and  henoe  the  name 
so  fiftmiliar  for  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  nroXcfuuos.  This 
name  an  Englishman  commonly  pronounces  as  though  the  initial 
consonant  were  not  there.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  what  is  not  pro- 
nounced is  not  written,  as  Tolommeo  and  Tolomeo.    Nay,  already 
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in  ancient  times  the  same  economy  of  writing  was  at  times 
observed,  as  Tolomaidi  Inscr.  Nap.  3395  (at  Puteoli),  Tolomea, 
Fabrett.  9,  438.    (See  Schuchardt's  '  Vnlgar-Latein,'  2,  246). 

Again,  the  passage  from  /wKvfios  to  our  decapitated  lead  is  ex- 
plained as  regards  the  fi  and  d  by  the  intermediate  fiokvpSo^.  The 
Greek  pafi^o^  I  am  disposed  to  regard  as  shortened  from  a  form 
/ap-a)33os,  itself  a  variety  of  fapap-o^,  from  faLpaLXTtna  (cfl  Oopvfio^y 
as  well  as  rafHixrj  from  rapaa-a-w)  ;  and  this  I  look  upon  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Latin  vocabulary,  so  far  as  the  first  two  syllables 
are  concerned,  by  uerher  for  uereh-^r.  But  pa)33os  drops  its  labial 
in  the  Latin  radius^  E.  rod. 

The  passage  in  this  way  from  a  guttural  to  a  dental  is  of  the 
most  frequent  occurrence.  The  adverb  setius  it  seems  impossible 
to  separate  from  the  forms  sectu  and  seqiHus  of  like  meaning ;  and 
all  difficulty  both  as  to  the  consonant  and  the  quantity  vanishes, 
if  we  regard  the  first  as  standing  for  sectius.  Otium  (like  negotium) 
was  undoubtedly  writtep  with  a  t  rather  than  a  o  ;  and  again  I 
confidently  refer  it  to  the  verb  uocare  *  to  be  disengaged,'  now  so 
well  established  as  the  older  form  of  ua4Xtre,  The  quantity  of 
the  vowel  no  longer  constitutes  a  difficulty,  if  we  regard  it  as 
representing  a  theoretic  uod-ium.  IlXcfco)  must  be  one  with  our 
verb  plat,  and  the  intermediate  link  is  seen  in  plecio.  The  Lat^ 
lac  appears  as  laU  in  French,  owing  to  the  variety  heard  in 
lact-^,  yaAojcr-os.  N'ec  seems  to  have  been  the  oldest  form  of  the 
Latin  negative,  as  in  nee  mancipi  ;  while  we  have  a  dental  in  not^ 
but  Chaucer's  form  was  noch-ty  as  the  German  is  still  nicht.  See 
other  examples  of  the  series  o,  ct,  t,  in  the  Essays,  pp.  208-9. 

O  also  yields  its  place  at  times  to  a  (2  in  the  same  way.  Thus 
we  find  in  Latin  a  series  of  nouns  in  ag-on,  ig-cn,  ug-cn,  and 
another  set  ending  in  ed-on,  id-cn,  ud-on.  The  former  correspond 
in  character,  and  as  regards  the  consonants  also  in  soimd,  with 
our  familiar  suffix  ich4n  (mannikin),  the  G.  ich-^n  (veiVchen),  and 
the  Gaelic  cur-ach-an  '  a  coracle ;'  so  that  I  feel  urged  to  give  to 
the  g  a  preference  over  the  d;  and  accordingly  I  find  rdbigo 
already  in  Plant  us,  but  rubedo  not  before  Firmicus ;  albugo  in 
Fliny,  but  albedo  first  in  Gassiodorus.  In  some  of  the  words 
which  seem  to  give  a  general  preference  to  the  d,  a  reason  perhaps 
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is  found  in  the  possession  of  a  previous  guttural,  as  gran-^don^y 
didcedron- ;  and  even  in  the  large  family  in  it^udon,  as  muttit^udon-y 
the  earlier  form  was  probably  muUic-udon- ;  but  this  is  a  point 
to  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  adjectives. 

The  verbs  rugio  and  rudo,  among  other  uses  being  applied 
alike  to  the  lion,  are  in  all  probability  substantially  one ;  and  if 
so,  I  would  give  priority  to  the  former,  partly  for  the  reasons  just 
given,  and  partly  because  the  kindred  vbb.  Ppvx-io  and  our  own 
hdlow  and  hark  all  point  to  a  guttural.  Thus  rud-  would  seem  to 
have  grown  out  of  rugd.  Persius  makes  the  u  of  rudo  long.  So 
rddoj  compared  with  our  rake,  suggests  a  form  ragdo ;  and  this 
g  on  consideration  would  be  found  to  derive  support  from  other 
allied  words.  I  have  already  stated  that  TrjfiriTrfp  probably  passed 
through  a  variety  T&qfnfrrfp,  on  its  way  to  J^rjfjLrjrrfp,  The  early 
silence  of  a  ^  in  such  a  combination  is  seen  in  the  name  Magdalen^ 
as  commonly  pronounced  alike  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in 
Lngdunum  (Batauorum),  now  Leyden.* 

*  See  also  for  other  examples  the  Essay  on  '  Excrescent  Consonants.' 
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So  &r,  in  the  oonsideration  of  the  Orammatical  Figures,  we  have 
been  dealing  with  what  has  no  basis,  or  next  to  no  basis,  in 
reality,  as  *  epenthesis '  and  '  paragoge,'  or  with  that  which  to  a 
small  modicum  of  truth  has  appended  a  large  mass  of  error,  as 
*  prosthesis '  and  '  metathesis.'  I  now  proceed  to  the  figures  which 
speak  of  abbreviating  words,  and  these  characterise  the  changes  in 
all  languages.  Among  these  '  aphaeresis,'  or  *  decapitation,'  plays 
perhaps  the  most  important  part,  and  has  not  I  think  met  with 
the  attention  it  deserves.  We  are  familiar  enough  with  the 
instances  of  'pistil  in  Chaucer,  'potecary,  'dropsy,  'liquorice, 
'boutique,  'bus,  and  'van.  A  class  of  words  in  which  this  habit 
has  played  an  active  and  unmistakable  part  is  seen  in  proper 
names  so  maltreated,  as  Sebastian  cut  down  to  Bastian,  Nicole 
to  Col€j  Elizabeth  to  Bet,  etc.,  Alexander  to  Sandy,  thus  leading 
to  the  patronymic  forms  Saunders  and  Saunderson.  But  I  would 
rather  deal  with  whole  classes  of  decapitated  words,  and  the 
class  which  from  its  extent  claims  our  first  attention  is  that 
which  appears  in  the  formation  of  secondary  words,  especially 
verbs,  followed  by  aphaeresis.  I  take  as  an  example,  to  bead  and 
serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  list,  the  three  verbs,  heU  (G.  heUen)^ 
heUow,  low. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  such  decapitated  words  com- 
mence with  a  liquid,  esp.  r,  I,  n,  and  this  with  reason,  because 
such  absolute  decapitation  is  commonly  preceded  by  forms  which 
commence  with  two  consonants,  the  original  initial  consonant 
being  for  a  time  preserved.    Thus  in  the  instance  quoted,  low 
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• 

was  probably  preceded  by  a  now  lost  Vlow.  Indeed  it  is  es- 
pecially in  the  iieighbonrhood  of  a  liquid  that  the  vowel  is  apt 
to  disappear,  and  this  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  as  of  two  initial 
consonants  the  second  is  most  frequently  a  liquid. 

The  problem  however,  "Given  the  decapitated  to  ascend  to 
the  fuller  form,"  seems  to  be  beyond  solution ;  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  a  great  extent  removed  by  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  assimi- 
lated vowels,  in  other  words,  by  the  assumption  that  the  vowel 
of  the  lost  syllable  is  one  with,  or  at  least  akin  to,  the  vowel  in 
the  given  form.  Then  again,  as  to  the  lost  initial  consonant,  if 
there  was  one,  it  will  commonly  be  found  to  have  been  a  G,  an 
S,  or  a  digamma,  perhaps  a  B. 

a.  I  take  first  those  words  which  have  an  initial  B :  as, 

'Pcfco  with  €pyov  or  rather  ftpyw  beside  it,  one  with  our  work, 
and  so  exhibiting  only  the  root-syllable  in  our  xoare. 

'Pairru)  {poLfjy)  a  verb  identical  in  meaning  with  L.  sarcio,  whose 
part.  8artu8  points  to  a  simple  stem  sar.  Hence  pa0  has  super- 
seded a  form  <rafy-a4>f  with  a  suffix  identical  with  that  of 
'y(a)f>-a^  Sap-  perh.  =  It.  mh  and  ser-  of  <ero,  '  sewing '  and 
*  sowing,'  similar  in  action,  both  leading  to  a  '  series.' 

'Po^(D,  one  in  meaning  and  no  doubt  in  form,  with  sorheo,  part. 
9orpiu».    Hence  it  represents  a  lost  aop-wf>-€ia.     Is  cop-  =  L.  sug-  f 

'Frfyyvfu  =  frango  and  E.  break.  But  these  are  themselves 
secondary  verbs,  the  stem  of  which  is  more  clearly  seen  in 
for-are  and  bore.  Nor  let  the  apparent  difference  of  meaning 
stand  in  the  way,  for  the  E.  phrase  hreaJe  of  day  and  the  G.  der 
Tag  bricht  an  imply  piercing  as  much  as  the  Fr.  point  du  jour. 
Compare  too  the  noun  breach,  *to  broach  a  cask,'  and  a  lady's 
brooch.  Thus  frag  of  frango  =  for-a(g)  of  forare.  Again  for  of 
forare  appears  with  a  d  in  place  of  r  in  fod-ere  (c£  audio  auris, 
and  our  bod-kin  by  the  side  of  bore). 

*Fnrno  (pt^)  by  the  side  of  the  G.  werfen  suggests  a  fuller 
ftp-nrnny  from  a  root  =  Mier  of  uerto,  so  that  we  seem  here  to  have 
a  reference  to  that  circular  motion  which  precedes  hurling,  as 
with  the  sling  or  lasso.  Cf.  torqueo  and  indeed  hurl  itsel£  Note 
too  the  Lith.  verb  krypti,  *  sich  wenden ; '  as  also  the  mod.  Gr.  pixy^t 
the  X  of  which  is  older  perhaps  than  the  4>  of  the  classical  Greek. 
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'Pctt)  p€v(rofiai^  one  with^tto  (fluctua);  but  here  again  we  have  a 
oompros8ed  word,  standing  probably  for  fol-uc-,  the  stem  of  which 
is  virtually  seen  in  /undo  {fud)y  I,  n  and  d  so  often  interchanging. 

'Pcnxn  seems  to  stand  for  /cp-enxo,  if  we  may  claim  it  as  akin  to 
L.  uer(e)go  of  like  power. 

'PoNoa/fu  with   its  part.   €ppQ)fji€yos  'hardened,'   or  as  an  adj. 

*  hardy/  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  connect  with  Kop  the  base  of 
Kparos  Kparcpos,  and  so  with  our  hard  hardy,  as  well  as  with  the 
L.  rcbur.  For  interchange  of  h  and  d  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
an  r,  cf.  harba  *  beard,'  uerbwn  *  word,'  uerber  pa^Sos  radius. 

'Frjfm  referred  with  reason  to  the  Homeric  verb  ctpco  *  say,' 
with  its  future  €p€U}.  But  here  we  have  two  consonants  putting 
forward  a  well  supported  claim  on  the  evidence  of  the  L.  sermo 
and  serere  sermones,  and  again  uerhum.  Precisely  the  same  diffi- 
culty arises  with  the  L.  uelum  (for  ueglum)  and  the  O.  segel,  E. 
Mt7,  which  must  be  varieties  of  the  same  word. 

"Paf.    See  above,  p.  66, 

Bapio  by  the  side  of  afwr-a^w,  orbusj  op^<ivo9,  Sp.  huerfano^  points 
to  an  older  secondary  verb  J^ap-aw. 

Bepo,  Ipfirm  and  serpo,  S.  sarp,  all  identical  in  meaning,  have  in 
the  suffix  ep  or  p,  that  same  diminutival  suffix  which  is  seen 
in  carpo  '  eat  little  by  little,  nibble '  (of.  /cccpco,  earo  camis).  In 
the  S.  sar  or  sri  *  go '  we  have  the  simple  verb. 

Beor  ratus.  We  have  here  a  verb  identical  with  E.  reck  and 
its  secondary  reck-on,  so  that  counting  is  the  primary  sense,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Lat.  ratio.  The  Greek  apiBfjuo^  (standing 
probably  for  o^hx/aos)  supplies  the  lost  vowel,  and  the  W.  careg 

*  stone,'  one  with  L.  calo-  (oaIi>ulu8)j  gives  us  the  consonant.  The 
connection  of  the  ideas  is  palpable.  Again,  now  that  ratua  may 
well  be  the  participle  of  the  simple  verb  car,  rather  than  of 
(ca)reor,  we  have  an  explanation  of  its  short  penult  and  vowel  a. 

Bingor  *  snarl '  stands  by  the  side  of  hirrio,  of  which  hir  is 
evidently  mimetic,  for  evidence  of  which  we  need  not  go  further 
than  to  the  line  of  Luoilius : 

**  Inritata  canes  quod  hom6-quam  planius  dicit." 

Bemus,  older  resmuSj  and  tp-ttra'-ia  have  their  probable  origin 
in  tiel  of  ueOo  *  pulL' 
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"B&na,  Starting  {rom  Parpaxo^  I  see  in  the  r  before  p  what  is 
likely  to  yanish,  as  in  patricidal  wUrire^  reduced  to  jximctoa, 
nourrir ;  and  then  bj  an  easy  contraction  we  pass  from  Papaxo^ 
to  Ppaxo^t  so  like  our  frog  ;  again  from  a  dim.  fipax-wa  would  oomo 
a  L.  {gyrana^  and  through  a  theoretic  {(gyanrucula  the  Prov. 
granolha,  Fr.  grenouiUe, 

Bddo,  when  contrasted  with  E.  rake,  and  Gr.  xapaa<no,  etc., 
suggests  an  older  ragdoj  with  an  excrescent  d. 

Bodo  in  like  manner  probably  grew  out  of  a  fuller  rogdo^  and 
so  is  virtually  one  with  the  Or.  rpayyo)  of  precisely  the  same 
meaning.  This  rpwyta  I  am  inclined  to  treat  as  representing  a 
trisyllabic  /cop-coytD,  and  so  akin  to  the  L.  carpo  *  nibble/  to  caro 
and  corpus  '  flesh/  perhaps  also  to  /ccifxa,  the  interchange  of  con- 
sonants immediately  followed  by  r  or  Z  being  of  common  occur- 
rence. Thus  the  L.  tremo  stands  for  a  lost  cremo  akin  to  the 
reduplicate  KapKaipta,  to  adj.  querguera  (febris)  used  of  the  ague, 
to  old  Fr.  cremir  and  mod.  Fr.  craindre.  So  again  rpcx-cu  may 
well  be  of  the  same  stock  with  L.  curro,  whence  curric-ulum. 

Buo  must  surely  be  one  with  the  Gr.  tpwa  '  drag ';  but  this  is 
for  J^€pwi  (Eidd's  ed.  of  Dawes's  '  Miscellanea,'  p.  267).  But  cXkcu 
also  must  be  of  the  same  fiEunily,  and  so  too  ueUo.  The  familiar 
combination  trcthere  ruinam  shows  the  connection  of  ideas.  Lastly 
we  now  see  why  a  short  penult  prevails  in  the  participles  dirutuSf 
etc.     Cf.  reor  raiusy  lino  lUtu  (pp.  132,  134). 

Bes  for  er-ea  from  esse.  Cf.  for  form  of  root  eram  ero,  for  suffix 
fid-ea,  gped-es,  faci-ea ;  for  meaning  re  as  opposed  to  nerbo^  also 
re-apse^  B.  re-al ;  and  the  Greek  words  cr-cos  cr-v/xos,  which  find 
their  best  explanation  as  derived  from  ci/tu  (co-^/u). 

Bupes  I  hold  to  be  one  with  arx^  and  so  again  one  with  W. 
careg^  E.  crag,  rock,  etc 

Bum-ex  'sorrel'  may  well  have  been  cut  down  from  a  lost 
aoT-um-eXy  of  which  eor-um  again  may  be  one  with  the  form  sour- 
ock  (see  p.  68). 

Bviber  and  rota  have  been  dealt  with  in  p.  89  and  p.  9. 

Bun  E.  is  represented  by  yrn-an  in  A.-Sax.,  by  him  in  Dorset- 
shire, so  that  it  contains  a  suffix  in  what  follows  the  r.  The 
root  then  is  one  with  cur  of  curro. 
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Bow  I  make  one  with  the  Or.  of>-(v)x-os,  and  so  in  root  one 
with  L.  ord-on-y  the  term  being  of  agricnltural  origin,  viz.  a 
vine  trench,  with  its  row  of  plants.    Cf.  Horace's 

''  Est  nt  niro  nir  latins  ordinet 
Arbusta  sulcis." 

Bake,  the  same  word  in  origin  with  onr  harrow.  See  rado 
above  as  deduced  from  a  theoretic  ragdo. 

BoUy  a  shortened  form  from  hurl,  and  that  from  whirl.  Compare 
the  Scotch  nse  of  hurUbarraw  for  wheelbarrow, 

Beed  and  rush,  by  the  side  of  the  L.  arundo  and  carex,  Dorset 
hwrsch.  Bed  too  in  the  S.-VVest  of  England  has  a  more  legiti- 
mate form,  viz.  herd.  In  the  case  of  horse  England  has  the 
advantage  over  the  G.  ross. 

Bope  and  ring  have  been  spoken  of  before. 

b.  Decapitated  words  in  L. 

Aaas  and  L.  lapis.    Cf.  L.  caix  '  stone,'  Gael,  clach  *  a  stone,'  etc. 

Aa^,  XaKTiift),    Cf.  L.  calx  and  E.  heel. 

Aiir-ci,  L.  lino,  S.  limp-dmi.  We  have  already  evidence  of  some 
preceding  vowel  in  a\€i<^,  cXatov,  oleum,  oliua,  and  perh.  of  an 
initial  w  in  Fr.  huile.  The  L.  culeps  belongs  to  the  stock,  for 
Probos  admits  the  existence  of  the  variety  ciUpes,  when  he  con- 
demns it.  Moreover  if  lino  stands  for  el-'ino,  the  short  penult 
of  (e)Utu8  is  explained,  for  it  corresponds  precisely  to  pos-Uus 
from  pono,  i.e.  pos-tn^. 

Aovo)  *  wash,'  L.  lau-o,  has  so  much  that  is  common  in  mean- 
ing with  vkw-ia  *  wash '  that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated ; 
and  this  tempts  me  to  the  idea  that  the  L.  pluo  and  pluuia  may 
be  related  to  them.     The  root-syllable  then  was  perhaps  pd. 

Acyo),  L.  loquor,  S.  Ic^.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  'to 
speak '  is  the  primary  meaning  of  these  words ;  but  when  one's 
thoughts  are  directed  upon  such  phrases  as  Aoyov  8i&>vac,  Aoyov 
curciv,  and  on  the  terms  Xoyi^ofiai  '  count,  reckon,'  XoyccmTS,  etc., 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  out  of  view  our  own  word  *  tell,'  which,  in 
spite  of  its  limited  use  in  modem  times,  had  no  doubt  for  its 
earlier  sense  what  we  find  in  Milton's  '*  Every  shepherd  tdls  his 
/o^,"  in  the  term  tellers  as  used  in  divisions  of  the  House  of 
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OoniTVKiViHi  Mi4  »^^  on.  The  O.  taJd  speaks  in  the  same  sense. 
<Vi  thiK  «MK|itti))Uon  I  am  led  to  ask  whether  k^yo  may  not  stand 
ioi-  K«iX-<yNM  (corresponding  to  the  Lith.  kalp^),  and  so  be  allied 
to  \j.  Attffv  eahmlHB,  etc.  ?  This  would  make  the  Gr.  Xoyo^  and 
Ij.  tvt^  of  the  same  origin,  and  in  moaning  assuredly  they  have 
mnoh  in  common. 

Acirti  *  |)oel '  has  precisely  the  meaning,  and  I  may  say  the 
iwctiliar  moaning,  of  the  L.  glubo,  which  I  have  long  hold  to  Ix) 
a  compressed  form  of  an  old  coI-uIm)  and  so  akin  to  col-or,  which 
moans  'skin'  rather  than  'colour,'  and  so  has  the  same  suc- 
oossivo  senses  as  xp^^  (^or  koXuk  ?).  Further,  what  is  now  left 
as  the  root,  viz.  col-,  has  its  legitimate  analogue  in  the  E.  vb. 
•hull.* 

Krfi^  -iSoc  has  two  meanings :  *  booty,  spoil '  (usu.  of  cattle), 
and  (without  any  notion  of  plunder)  *  a  herd  or  flock.'  Now 
this  double  meaning  is  just  what  belongs  to  the  W.  praidd, 
which  must  be  one  with,  not  however  borrowed  from,  the  L. 
praedci.  As  the  interchange  of  I  and  r  is  of  the  commonest, 
esp.  in  a  second  consonant,  we  may  safely  infer  that  Xi/ts  has 
supplanted  an  older  vkrjis. 

Aoffxn  *  back  of  the  neck,'  esp.  of  draught-cattle,  because  the 
yoke  rests  upon  it.  Now  the  L.  coUum  also  has  properly  the 
same  limited  mecming,  and  is  the  word  commonly  used  in  the 
same  connection ;  and  further  the  Gr.  koKXoij/  is  translated  as  *  the 
thick  skin  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  oxen.'  Some  such 
form  as  icoAX-ox  ought  to  have  represented  the  L.  collum,  but  the 
repetition  of  the  guttural  might  well  be  avoided  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  labial  ir  as  in  koXXohI/^  or  by  the  labial  0  as  in  the 
theoretic  (ko)Xo0o9.     CoUum  is  of  course  one  with  caUum. 

Avyos  '  a  willow  twig.'  Can  this  be  other  than  (o-o)Xvyo9,  cor- 
responding to  our  *  sallow,'  or  (/o)Xvyos  =  our  *  willow '  ? 

Av/cos,  generally  admitted  to  be  one  with  our  *  wolf,'  in  other 
words  a  corruption  from  /oXv/cos  or  possibly  yoXvKos,  the  root 
yvX  having  been  preserved,  according  to  Fox  Talbot's  reasonable 
theory,  in  the  proper  name  VvXimro^  and  in  A.-S.  geolu,  Sc.  gool, 
and  virtually  in  our  yeU-ow.  The  Gr.  oXcdtt-ck-  '  the  little  wolf,' 
i.e.  *  fox,'  still  preserved  an  initial  vowel. 
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Luceo^  lux.  Our  own  glow  already  gives  us  a  consonant; 
and  the  W.  goUeu  *  light,'  supplies  the  very  vowel  which  iheozy 
would  have  led  us  to. 

Lubet.  Here  udupe  and  its  derivative  uoluptaa  supply  all  that 
we  need  ask  for. 

Luo  '  loosen '  is  one  in  meaning  with  the  fuller  sol-uo ;  and 
similarly,  to  the   L.  laxus  corresponds   pretty  closely  the   E. 

*  slack.' 

Uber  *  the  bark  of  a  tree '  was  probably  in  the  olden  time 
written  as  luber^  precisely  as  lihet^  the  later  form,  superseded  a 
Ivhet.  This  allowed,  hiber  connects  itself  with  glvho  '  peel '  and 
also  with  the  Or.  Xeina, 

lAber^  as  connected  with  cXcv^cpos  and  prob.  ono  with  solubilia^ 
has  been  already  discussed. 

Xr^ptM  and  Aayci)9  also  in  the  same  passage. 

Laeuus  has  fot  its  S.  analogue  acdaivOy  as  I  was  informed  by 
my  late  colleague.  Dr.  GoldstUckor. 

lAgo  '  take,  choose '  seems  to  claim  kin  with  the  Scotch  wale 

*  choose/  G.  waM-eUf  etc. ;  and  I  think  we  have  this  verb  vir- 
tually in  aV>€co  with  its  aorist  clXov. 

Lugeo,     Of.  oXoXv^cu,  and  oSvpo/uu. 

Ldiua  'borne.'  Of  course  for  tkUw  and  so  from  tol  of  toUo. 
Cf.  tXi/tos,  TokfjLTf,  roXas. 

Latu8  '  broad.'     Cf.  vXarvs^  as  also  pandOy  palma^  planus, 

Ldna,  for  ueUanaf  from  uello.  Cf.  ueUua,  E.  wool  and 
flannel. 

Labor.    Cf.  E.  slip  and  E.  glide. 

Labor  I  place  alongside  of  the  G.  arbeity  Pol.  rabola,  of  like 
meaning,  and  so  ask  myself  whether  an  older  form  may  not 
have  been  arab-or.  This  reminds  me  of  the  L.  arab-ilis,  and  so 
brings  me  to  a  special  form  of  labour,  but  that  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  others  in  the  first  passage  from  the  nomad 
life.  Then  again  I  call  to  mind  that  in  French  the  very 
words  labourer,  laboureur,  lahourage,  are  exclusively  used  of  agri- 
cultural labour ;  and  so  the  W.  Uafur  =  •  labour,  tillage,  com.' 
So  too  our  verb  earn,  i.e.  'gain  by  labour,'  seems  to  be  a 
secondary  form  of  the  old  vb.  ear  '  plough.'    For  the  assumed 
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change  of  r  with  ^  cf.  Alabard^  the  Boznan  snbstitate  for 
Arabarehes, 

Lac  ladU.     Cf.  yaXa  yoAoxros,  and  perhaps  m3k. 

Lcarh.     Ab  Lat.  d  often  represented  an  r,  as  in  eadueeu$,  audio, 

fodio,  ad,  apud ;  and  as  the  Lat.  o-nonns  once  ended  in  c,  aJauda 

ss  aJauerae,  =  Scotch  laterocky  Lancash.  latrock  and  larrock^  =  lark. 

Hence  ol*  <  raise '  is  prob.  the  root,  the  name  referring  to  the 

soaring  habit  of  the  bird« 

Laugh,  G.  laeheln.  Compare  ycXa»,  the  theme  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  ycXay,  whence  the  Dor.  fhi.  ycAo^  and  the  form 
of  the  adj.  yfkouT'ifjLoq  is  quite  consistent  with  this  theory.  Even 
the  sb.  ycAai9  -ijaroi  points  I  think  to  a  erode  form  yeXo^cr- 
oorresponding  to  the  G.  {geyachi-^r  and  £.  laughter.  The 
simple  stem  may  possibly  exist  in  the  verb  pdl^  as  nsed  in 
old  Scotch  writing  of  *  laughter/  with  a  derivative  ifdloch-in, 
lit.  'screaming.' 

Leaf,  ultimately  connected  with  the  L.  folium  and  G.  hiail, 
B.  blade. 

For  leap,  see  p.  88  ;  lead,  p.  117;  low^  the  vb.,  p.  130. 

e.  Decapitated  words  in  N, 

Nairu,  *  mustard,'  with  a  fuller  aunrprv,  perh.  from  atvofiai 
•  hurt.' 

NauD  (vacao)  ?)  *  cause  to  dwell  in,  settle '  I  would  derive  from 
cv  *  in,'  as  =  cv-oo-o-cd.  So  too  vaoq  '  dwelling,  temple,'  comparing 
O.  N.  inni,  A.-S.  inn  '  domus,'  A.-S.  innung  '  abode,'  for  our  limita- 
tion of  inn  is  modem.  Again,  vc/ua,  for  cvcfuo,  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, so  tliat  v€fjLrrai  as  refl.  =  '  inhabit ' ;  as  pass.  '  be  inhabited.' 
At  the  first  allotment  then  vt/ua  would  mean  '  distribute '  (land)  ; 
and  then  this  would  be  generalized.  For  suffix  tfi  cf.  ySp-c/uo, 
Tp^fjua,  Sp-Mfjuo  of  MSpofiov,     I  include  vcuro-o) '  put  in,'  then  '  stuff.* 

For  VC09,  see  Essays,  pp.  66,  72 ;  n/cro-o,  p.  71. 

Curtis  '  daughter-in-law '  I  believe  to  stand  in  the  place  of  a 
lost  gnuru8,  i,  e.,  gon-^rua,  corresponding  to  gener  '  a  son-in-law,' 
much  as  socrtM  does  to  socer.  Oener  of  course  =  yofiPpo^,  and  so 
akin  to  ya/Aco).  That  something  has  been  lost  before  the  n  of 
nuruB  is  proved  by  the  S.  snuga,  A.-Sax.  snoru,  and  old  G.  schnur. 
(See  L.  and  S.  voc.  woi.) 
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Nedo,  necease^  etc,  on  the  evidence  of  amyicrj,  have  lost  at  least 
an  initial  vowel.     Our  knit  pleads  for  a  gnttnral  in  addition. 

Nota  is  akin  to,  but  not  deduced  from,  nosco»  It  comes  rather 
from  the  simpler  stem  gon  of  g(o)nr08co,  and  so  stands  for  gonota 
or  gnoia,  with  a  suffix  like  that  of  Pumf.     C£  ovora{a> '  brand.' 

NoscOy  nascoTy  nilar,  have  been  dealt  with  above.  So  also  nt^mtoy 
nvbes.    For  nuo  vcvo),  nox  wi,  etc.,  see  Essays  (pp.  68,  69). 

d.  Decapitated  words  in  M. 

McUus  is  a  corruption  of  a  lost  am-aZtM,  the  suffix  of  which  is 
also  seen  in  ficy-aXi;,  aTr-oXos,  o/a-oXos,  etc.,  and  the  root  akin  to 
the  Gaelic  amh  '  bad,'  and  to  the  so-called  negative  prefix,  in 
Gr.  av,  in  Lat.  in,  in  E.  un,  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian  am  ;  a  particle 
for  which  I  have  claimed  the  notion  of '  male '  in  my  sixth  Essay ; 
and  to  what  is  there  said  let  me  add  the  Amr%anct%  uaUea  of  Virgil, 
with  its  '  pestiferae  fauces '  and  temple  to  Mephitis.  Hence  the 
old  Prov.  Span,  and  Port,  afhol '  bad ';  akin  to  which  are  our  own 
ev-f7,  G.  ub^l. 

Malum  '  apple'  must  have  replaced  an  older  amdZimt,  as  its  W. 
analogue  is  avalj  E.  apple, 

Mingo  seems  to  have  lost  an  initial  vowel,  as  the  Gr.  is  o/ux^. 

Meto,  c£  afioM ;  mdioTy  cf .  a/Actvcov ;  /xoi  /xc,  cf.  Cfiot  c/ac 

To  this  head  belong  the  forms  which  appear  now  with,  now 
without  an  initial  a,  as  muLgeo  afUkyto ;  fitpSto  and  fitpytoy  forms 
which  grammarians  place  alongside  of  ofi^o&tf,  ofitpyio.  Afuxvpoq 
and  fwvpoi  are  well  authenticated  examples ;  and  here  we  have 
perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  fuller  variety,  as  coming  from  a/i 
(see  maluSy  above)  =  male  and  bfxuo. 

Again  the  o-  may  be  original  in  the  pairs  of  words,  fuipaySos 
<rfiapay8o^y  fjLopaa'a-ti)  cfi.y  firipiy^  (t/a.,  fiucpoq  (t/a.,  fJuXa$  o/a.,  /loytpoq 
arfjUy  fLv^v  <r/A.,  /ivpOMva  cr/A.,  fivppa  (r/Avpva,  /AaycXi;  <r/A.,  fMiiSi(  (Tfju 
But  as  regards  the  verbs  I  must  hesitate,  inasmuch  as  to  them 
a  preposition  may  have  been  prefixed,  viz.,  <rw,  cut  down  first  to 
crvy  and  then  to  a  mere  cr.  I  say  this  after  noticing  that  the 
Bohemian*  vocabulary  has  a  preposition  8e  *  with,'  often  shortened 
to  a  mere  «,  both  before  nouns  and  as  a  prefix  to  verbs,  as  hofeU 
'brenneu,'  ahofeti  *verbrennen'  (Dobrowsky,  Gr.  p.  189);  and 

*  So  too  the  old  Slavic  (Dobrowsky's  Inst  p.  408). 
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such  employment  of  the  preposition  agreee  with  the  nse  of  its 
Latin  representative  con  in  confugio^  eontundo,  as  oonveying  in- 
tensity. Nay,  we  too  have  examples  in  keeping  with  this,  as 
9meU  (iron),  but  mdi  (butter),  smash  (a  train),  but  mctsh  (potatoes). 

e.  Decapitated  words  with  other  initial  letters. 

Kctyos  with  ciceivos,  ^cXcd  with  c^cXco,  arofjM  for  oorofia  (Essays, 
p.  213). 

Anas  by  the  side  of  Fr.  cane,  see  pp.  71, 1 37 ;  aper  Kairpoq ;  anser 
Xip^t  G.  gans,  E.  goose,  gander,  S.  hansa ;  amo  S.  ham ;  arz,  calc-, 
W.  eareg,  E.  crag,  rock,  of.  CamcA;-on-Suir,  C-Fergus,  see  above ; 
aer  atjp^  caendus  and  caelum  '  air ;'  aro  ;(ap-a(nr(i>,  G.  gr-ab-en  ;  Ir. 
atkair  for  hathair  =  pater ;  vbi  unde  ut  uter,  etc.,  for  cubi  cunde 
aU,  etc.    Cf.  E.  what,  which,  etc.,  for  older  quwhat,  quwhiUc. 

8kio  and  sero  probably  represent  lost  forms,  es-tno,  es-ero  '  cause 
to  be,'  *  put ;'  which  would  account  for  the  short  penults  of  situs 
and  saim.  That  the  notion  of  '  putting '  originally  belonged  to 
these  words  is  shown  for  the  first  by  desino  '  put  down '  and  tlie 
sb.  situs,  fox  the  second  by  the  verbs  desero  '  put  down,' '  abandon,' 
exsero  '  put  out,'  insero  *  put  in.'  The  syllables  in  and  er  being 
sufi&xes,  form  no  part  of  the  perf .  ind.  or  perf.  part.  Gf.  pono 
(for  pos-ino),  posui,  positus. 

For  per  post  and  pomum,  as  representing  super,  and  lost  forms, 
op-OS,  op-^nnrum,  see  Essays,  pp.  109,  117,  147. 

/.  General  Remarks. 

The  doubling  of  the  liquids  in  Greek  words,  as  cppaTnrov, 
^Dpo^a,  cAAtTTcv,  €fifia$€v,  €W€ov  (Buttmann,  Or.  §  33,  Anm.  3  and  4), 
as  also  in  compound  nouns,  XiOvpptyo^,  seems  to  admit  of  its  best 
explanation  on  the  theory  that  the  lost  consonant  was  assimilated 
to  the  following  liquid.  So  too  roAavpivos  is  treated  as  repre- 
senting raXa/ptvo9. 

The  initial  diphthong  of  €tXrj<jia  tiXrjxa  €Lp7jKa  €ifjuaprrtu,  followed 
in  each  by  a  liquid,  seems  to  point  to  some  contraction.  In  the 
case  of  €iprfKa,  the  loss  of  a  o-  is  Euggested  by  the  L.  sermo  and  the 
phrase  serere  sermonem  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  aspirated  flfiapTou. 
with  the  aspirated  lawofirp^  from  a  stem  o-ctt  =  seq  of  sequor,  leads 
to  the  conjecture  that  an  earlier  form  was  a-ta-efjuofyrai,  so  that  /xct- 
pofuu  would  stand  for  <r€fL'€ipo/uu,  with  a  suffix  like  that  of  cy-ci/Ku. 
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Again  the  temporal  augment  in  rfivi^fii/pf  rf^wXofjLyp^  seems  to 
imply  that  the  older  forms  of  the  verbs  were  c$-wafuu,  €PovXoficLi ; 
cf.  dcA/ii,  c^cAa). 

Of  course  the  lengthening  of  a  final  short  syllable  in  Homer 
before  words  beginning  with  a  liquid  supports  what  has  been 
here  said ;  and  above  all  the  fact  that  in  several  languages  words 
with  an  initial  r  are  unknown.  Then  in  Greek  such  words  have 
at  least  an  aspirate ;  and  the  habit  of  representing  these  in  another 
language,  as  Bhodus  for  'P0809,  though  not  to  be  defended  in 
reason,  has  its  parallel  in  our  own  who,  what,  whole,  etc.,  where 
we  should  rather  have  written  hwo,  hwai,  etc.,  as  indeed  Elphin- 
stone,  in  his  translation  of  Martial,  had  the  courage  to  do,  and  as 
was  the  habit  of  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  hr<icca  *  back  of  the  neck,* 
•  scrag  * ;  hrsemn  '  raven,'  Medp-an  *  run  or  leap,'  hhene  *  lean,' 
hn(g-an  *  bow  down '  (cf.  vcixo),  hnecca  *  neck.'  Schmidt  again 
in  his  Grammar  tells  us  (p.  10),  "  Die  Mongolische  Sprache  hat 
kein  einziges  mit  einem  r  anfangendes  Wort."  We  also  write 
indeed,  but  fail  to  utter,  the  initial  consonants  of  wring,  wriH, 
know,  knave. 

Throughout  the  argument  of  this  chapter  it  should  be  observed 
that  what  has  been  suggested  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
assumed  root  syllable  is  followed,  at  any  rate  for  the  most  part, 
by  a  well  established  suffix,  as  for  instance  in  the  series  heU  (as 
a  bull),  hell-ow.  Vow. 

Still  a  counter-theory  has  been  set  up,  viz.  that  the  fuller 
words  are  in  fact  compounded  with  prepositions.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  a  familiar  prefix  in  the  shape  he,  as  in  he-imear,  he-gin, 
he-reave ;  but  this  prefix  is  I  believe  always  unaccented,  and  so 
differs  from  our  verb  hiUow,  Further,  1  should  like  to  hear 
what  preposition  is  to  be  proposed  for  aivrprv  *  mustard,' 
yoAa  *  milk,'  ccUx  '  a  stone.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CBASIS,  SYNCOPE,  AND  SYNALOEPHE. 

The  compression  of  the  interior  of  a  word,  whether  involving  the 
loss  of  consonants  or  vowels  or  both,  is  common  to  all  languages. 
Thus  in  Greek  we  have  the  succession  of  forms,  frnx^a'a-ofiai, 
fia)(€a'o/KUy  fjLa)(€o/KUy  fiaxovfjuu.  Again,  Mea  damina  has  passed 
through  the  series  of  changes.  Madonna,  Madame,  Madam,  Maam, 
Mum,  and  in  one  of  Dickens's  characters  JIftm ;  nay,  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  nasal  in  the  colloquial  answer,  Yes-m.  Then  tkerjfio- 
awTf,  already  cut  down  from  six  to  two  syllables  in  the  Fr.  aumSne, 
and  A.-Sax.  almease,  is  still  further  reduced  in  E.  alms,  in  which 
too  the  I  is  sHenf.  And  within  the  limits  of  our  own  language 
we  have /or6ca«/^,  sacristan,  and  boatswain  brought  down  in  speech, 
if  not  in  writing,  to  foxel,  sextan,  hosen. 

As  the  compression  of  vowels  is  for  the  most  part  treated  with 
all  correctness  elsewhere,  I  propose  to  limit  my  remarks  here  to 
the  consonants  and  liquids. 

O,  That  a  Latin  g  was  sometimes  silent  seems  to  be  implied 
in  the  words  of  Priscian,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  *  De 
Accentibus'  (2,  523,  11  K.):  "hie  uigil  huius  uigilis  quod 
uidetur  per  syncopam  proferri;"  confirmed  as  this  is  by  the 
Ital.  vegliare,  Fr.  veiUer,  and  E.  revel.  Thus  in  Ter.  Eun.  2,  2,  47, 
we  obtain  what  is  musical  for  an  English  ear :  "  Ne  sursum  deov- 
sum  (=  jorsum)  ciirsites,  neue  lisque  ad  lucem  uigiles."  The  loss 
of  a  ^  in  mauolo  and  mcdo  for  mage-uolo,  and  in  maior  for  magior, 
is  allowed  on  all  hands;  and  hence  when  I  find  magistratua 
demanding  some  shortened  pronunciation  in  Latin  comedy,  as 
PL  Rud.  2,  5,  20,  ''  Magistrdtus  siquis  me  b&nc  habere  ufderit " 
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(add  True.  4,  2,  48;  Pers.  1,  2,  76;  Amph.  pr.  74;  Caeoil.  Ribb. ; 
Ter.  Eun.  pr.  22),  I  hold  that  it  is  safer  to  treat  it  as  a  trisyl- 
labic maUtraJtuSi  backed  as  this  is  by  the  It.  maestratOj  Fr.  maiitre, 
etc.,  than  to  follow  Dr.  Wagner's  suggestion  (Aul.  pr.  50)  that 
the  f  of  magiatraius  was  merely  shorteued.  Those  nouns  which 
in  the  simpler  form  have  a  long  vowel  before  an  Z,  with  diminu- 
tives in  -xillus,  -a,  -wjw,  have  no  doubt  lost  a  guttural,  as  tcdus^ 
paluSy  ala,  uelum ;  and  in  fact  it  seems  likely  that  three  of  these 
have  affinity  with  oorpayaAos,  pangoj  and  the  G.  segel,  E.  sail. 

D,  An  instance  of  a  silent  (2  is  I  believe  to  be  found  in  the 
occasional  monosyllabic  pronunciation  of  modo  in  Latin  comedy, 
as  in  Ter.  Andr.  5,  3, 11,  '*  Me  miserum  1  Hem,  modone  id  demum 
sensti  P4mphile?*'  And  here,  notwithstanding  tbe  dissent  of 
Dr.  Wagner  (ib.  p.  22),  I  find  some  confirmation  in  the  fact, 
that  mo  was  used  as  a  short  symbol  for  modo  by  the  Romans 
(see  Lachmann*8  index  siglarum  attached  to  his  Gains,  with 
a  reference  to  the  grammarians  Magno  and  Papias);  and, 
secondly,  that  the  compound  qmvnodoy  already  a  dactyl  in 
Horace,  has  assumed  in  the  Romance  languages  the  forms,  como^ 
comCy  comme,  Quidem  is  another  particle  for  which  I  claim  a 
silent  d ;  and  this  not  merely  in  the  old  drama,  but  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  in  the  writers  of  the  most  approved  period. 
First  of  all,  enclitics  like  modo  and  quidem  are  in  their  nature 
liable  to  indistinct  utterance  ;  and  in  the  present  case  we  have 
the  analogous  case  of  iiidem  cut  down  to  item^  which  at  once 
suggests  a  shortened  sound  like  quern,  of  which  the  final  m  counts 
for  little ;  and  by  a  happy  accident  the  l^al  language  had  already 
the  written  form  quandoque  for  quandoquidem,  as  in  Liv.  9,  10,  9  : 
^*  Quandoque  hisce  homines  iniussu  populi  Romani  . . .  spopon- 
derunt,  ob  eam  rem  . . .  ."  So  Cicero  (Caecin.  54) :  "  Actio  est  in 
auctorem  praesentem  his  uerbis,  Quandoque  te  in  iure  conspicio ;" 
and  again,  in  joking  imitation  of  legal  language  ( Verr.  2,  3, 187) : 
*'  Quandoque  tu  nulla  in  turpitudine  defuisti .  .  .  ."  Again  we 
are  told  that  although  si  in  itself  is  always  long,  although  quando 
has  often  a  long  o,  and  always  in  quandoque,  and  although  equi- 
dem  grew  out  of  ego  quidem,  and  further  although  this  very  object 
of  affixing  quidem  to  other  words  is  to  throw  an  emphasis  on 

K  2 
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those  words,  yet  for  once  it  has  the  strange  effect  of  changing  a 
long  syllable  to  a  short  one,  so  that  according  to  the  usual  doc- 
trine we  have  short  vowels  in  nquidem,  quandoquidem,  equidem. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  monosyllabic  pronunciation  gives  us 
<i-^*6iii,  quando-qu'enij  e-qu*em.  Then  as  a  final  m  in  Latin  ac- 
cording to  Quintilian  '  obscuratur,'  as  in  qiiandoqtie  for  quando- 
quideniy  I  would  cut  down  ^idem  first  to  quern  and  then  to  que  ; 
and  again  if  the  u  in  such  forms  was  silent,  as  it  is  in  French, 
and  must  have  been  I  think  in  aquu,  nequey  loqutoTy  we  come  to  a 
sound  ke,  t .  e,  all  but  one  with  the  Gr.  yc,  the  very  particle  which 
in  power  represents  quidem,  so  that  si-quidem  as  tHrke  =  ct-yc ;  and 
equidem  as  egke  =  cyfi>-yc.  I  have  said  that  an  abbreviated  pro- 
nunciation of  quidem  is  commonly  demanded  by  the  metres  of 
Latin  comedy,  and  few  words  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 
This  is  stated  again  and  again  by  Bentley  and  others,  who  seem 
to  be  satisfied  by  making  a  pyrrhic  of  it,  simply  dropping  the 
m;  while  Eitschl  (proll.  140  and  143)  and  Bergk  (see  Wagner's 
Aul.  pr.  31)  with  more  courage  make  it  a  monosyllable.  1  may 
add  that  the  text  of  Persius  escapes  a  solecism  without  damage 
to  his  metre  if  in  Sat  1,  110  we  read,  '*  Litera.  Per  me  quidem 
[not  equidem]  sint  omnia  protinus  alba."  It  is  true  that  in 
5,45  equidem  stands  in  connection  with  dubites ;  but  here  also  we 
have  a  solecism  which  needs  correction,  viz.  non  dubites  for  ne 
dubites,  so  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote,  "Non 
equidem  hoc  dubitem  [or  dubito]  amborum  foedere  certo  Con- 
sentire  dies;"  which  gives  a  satisfactory  meaning;  and  the 
hiatus  in  this  part  of  the  verse,  with  a  break  in  the  ideas,  has 
nothing  that  should  offend.*  Edepol  and  epol  are  in  substance 
the  same  word,  the  shorter  form  growing  out  of  the  longer  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  d;  and  in  oaths  such  shortening  was  habitual. 
When  such  forms  as  quddrHpedem  (Plant.  As.  3,  3,  118),  quddrti- 
pedanti  (Capt.  4,  2,  34),  quMrupulator  (Pers.  1,  2,  18;  add  Stic. 
3,  1,  4),  quddriipUcem  (Cure.  5,  2,  21),  call  for  abbreviation  in 
comic  verse,  it  seems  but  re€k8onable  to  take  a  hint  from  the 

*  This  argument  was  given  by  me  in  the  '  Journal  of  Education '  of 
the  U.  K.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  259,  in  the  autumn  of  1881 ;  and  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  Dr.  Donaldson  in  his  '  Varronianus.' 
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L,  quartos.  Ft.  carime  —  guadragenma,  quarante  =  quadnigiiUa^  oui 
four  from  fidvar,  and  read  the  wordfl  as  carpedem,  carped€mti, 
carptdator,  carplicem,  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  loss  of  a  r 
before  t,  in  uiretum  for  uirectum,  and  in  nitar  for  nictcr,  BUua  and 
rite  are  other  examples,  as  also  seiiua.  In  acoordance  with  what 
I  say  of  quadrupedem,  etc.,  so  too,  as  regards  sa^cruficus  and 
sacruftco,  I  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  comic  metres  (Plant. 
Most.  1,  3,  84;  Epid.  2,  1,  7;  Amph.  4,  2,  14;  Stic.  1,  3,  97; 
Poen.  1,  2,  3 ;  and  Ter.  Ph.  4,  4,  21)  by  dropping  the  c  and  i*, 
again  following  the  analogy  of  the  Fr.  serment  from  sacramentum ; 
and  on  the  like  ground  I  habitually  read  lacruma  in  the  same 
writers  as  Wrma, 

T,  In  parricida  for  pcUricida  we  see  already  that  change  which 
led  to  the  Fr.  pere  from  pater ;  and  here  again  when  pater  appears 
in  Latin  comedy,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to  need  a  shortened  pro- 
nunciation (Most  2,  2,  35;  Trin.  2,  1,  31 ;  Ter.  Ph.  4,  2,  11),  it 
seems  simpler  to  drop  the  t  than  to  drop  the  r,  as  Dr.  Wagner 
proposes  (Aul.  pr.  33).  Of  course  mater  and  frdter,  with  their 
long  penults,  were  better  able  for  a  time  to  resist  such  com- 
pression, so  that  Ritschl's  contention  (Proll.  155)  has  I  think 
little  weight. 

JB,  P.  As  a  &  is  proved  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  datival  sufi&x 
by  the  preserved  forms  stbi,  tibi,  and  what  were  in  origin  datives, 
ibi,  u&f,  alibi  J  we  may  safely  assume  that  musai  (aft.  muaae),  naui^ 
patriy  graduiy  rei,  have  lost  a  6  ;  and  even  in  the  o-declension  the 
two  forms  aeruo  and  nulli  admit  of  no  other  explanation  than  that 
the  older  forms  ended  in  ot,  so  that  here  too  the  t  has  superseded 
a  form  hi.  In  the  pi.  the  h  has  been  preserved  in  most  de- 
clensions ;  while  even  in  the  first  and  second  we  find  equabus,  etc., 
duobuSy  and  ambobus.  But  all  question  is  set  at  rest  when  we  have 
before  us  co-exibting  forms,  quis  and  quibus,  dliquts  and  altqutbug. 
From  asportOy  ostendo,  sustollo,  etc.,  a  6,  or  perhaps  a  p,  has  clearly 
vanished.  Already  in  the  leign  of  Theodosius  we  find  the  point 
reached  at  which  the  French  verb  forms  its  futures  by  adding  a 
corrupted  present  of  hdbeo  to  an  infinitive.  Hence  we  may  have 
the  less  scruple  to  accept  a  monosyllabic  pronunciation  of  hdbetU^ 
like  the  Fr.  otU  ;  of  habes,  like  Fr.  cm,  as  in  PL  Ps.  1,  2,  28,  "  Tibi 
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praecipio,  at  niteant  aedes :  hibes  quod  bdas :  prdpera,  abi  intro ;" 
Trizi.  4,  2,  122,  *'  Y^l  treoentiB.  HiLben  tn  id  aumm  quod  4c- 
oepisti  a  Cbarmide  T ;  Ter.  Eon.  2,  3,  93,  *'  Habent  d^icatam 
et  qii4e  nos  semper  6iimibii8  cmciiuit  modiB."  Some  wotdd  make 
habmU  here  a  pyrrhio.  When  oblique  cases  of  duplex  occur  in 
Plautos  or  Terenoe,  I  am  inclined  to  give  them  a  compressed 
utteranoe,  dropping  the  middle  vowel,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  p.    Compare  what  was  said  of  lacruma^  etc. 

Jf.  Tam,  as  used  for  iamen^  is  especiall j  mentioned  by  Festus 
(p.  360,  b.  5),  with  examples  from  Ennius  and  Titinius,  which 
Corssen  would  set  aside  as  without  value,  but  which  to  me  seem 
trustworthy,  especially  as  tamen  is  assuredly  often  contracted  in 
some  way  (Plant.  Glor.  4,  8,  45 ;  Stic.  6,  3,  6 ;  Pseud.  4,  17,  86 ; 
Pers.  1,  3,  39 ;  3,  1,  34 ;  and  Ter.  Eun.  5,  2,  60 ;  Hec.  5,  4,  34 ; 
Ad.  1,  2,  65).  But  it  is  enough  to  look  at  tandem,  which  by  its 
meaning  must  come  from  iamevhdevh  Whether  tam-etsi  or  tamei-si 
be  the  right  division  may  be  disputed.  Umpfenbach  indeed 
always  writes  tarn  efoi,  so  that  tarn  may  suffer  elision.  I  am 
inclined  to  prefer  the  division  which  treats  tamet  as  the  first 
element,  as  I  hold  tennen  itself  to  represent  an  older  to-mef 
*  with  (all)  this,'  '  withal,'  the  met  =  fjuau  and  Germ.  fnt^.  But 
even  then  tametsi  itself  is  habitually  a  disyllabic  word  =  ta^tai. 
(PI.  Glor.  8,  1,  149;  Ps.  1,  6,  56 ;  Stic.  1,  3,  61 ;  Aul.  4,  10,  38 ; 
Oapt.  2,  2,  71 ;  Cure.  2,  2,  9;  4,  2, 18;  as  also  in  Ter.)  The 
adjective  seeUrtiue  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  contracted  form 
of  Bemie-tertim  *  half-the-third,'  and  so,  like  the  G.  andert-haJb, 
well  fitted  to  denote  the  mixed  fraction  2i ;  and  the  contraction 
is  just  what  was  likely  to  have  occurred  in  a  word  of  this  class. 
Indeed  we  have  a  precisely  similar  contraction  in  the  0.  Frisian 
other  half  cut  down  to  or-half  (compare  our  own  or  =  the  G. 
oder),  Sesguia  again,  signifying  1^,  we  may  safely  assume  to 
have  been  compressed  from  aemissequis,  where  aequia  is  that  lost 
adjective  of  which  aequius  is  the  neuter  comparative,  while  aetiua 
(t.  6.  sectiua)  is  another  variety  of  the  same. 

N.  Feetra,  as  a  variety  of  fenestra,  is  given  by  Festus  (p.  91) ; 
and  so  we  should  read,  without  altering  what  is  written,  in 
Plautus  (Bud.  1,  1,  6),  *'  Inlustriores  ffeit  fenestrasquo  indidit " 
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(add  Ohs.  1,  44;  Glor.  2,  4,  26).  A  similar  ehortening  of  pro- 
nunciation of  ministeriumy  minisiro,  etc.,  re-establishes  harmony 
in  Ps.  3,  1,  6 ;  St.  5,  4,  7 ;  Epid.  8,  8,  37 ;  for  few  I  think  wiU 
accept  the  doctrine  that  the  penult  of  fenestra  and  ministro  could 
be  a  short  syllable.  Indeed  the  Fr.  fenitre  should  have  pre- 
vented this  ;  and  as  regards  the  other  words,  the  Oscan  mistreis, 
to  which  Dr.  Wagner  refers,  and  the  Fr.  mestier,  afb.  mitier^ 
together  with  our  E.  mystery  in  the  sense  of  trade,  all  speak  in 
favour  of  a  silent  n.  Of  n  as  silent  before  «  mention  has  already 
been  made.  Let  me  add  that  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  Cle* 
donius  (76,  9  K.)  when  he  tells  us  that  the  first  syllable  of  insula 
*•  producitur '  and  '  circumflexum  accipit.'  But  the  same  was  the 
case  at  times  when  it  was  followed  by /or  r.  ITiis  no  doubt  is 
meant  by  Diomedes,  when  he  speaks  of  *  o  producta '  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  (433, 15  K), ''  con praepositio  complexa/uel  8subiunctas 
litteras  producta  o  pronuntiabitur,  /,  ut  confide  conforo  .  .  ,  «  ut 
consulo  . . .  consul."  Hence  cos  as  the  abbreviation  of  consul ;  for  in 
abbreviating  a  word  it  was  but  natural  to  drop  above  all  a  silent 
letter.  The  same  writer,  speaking  of  both  in  and  con,  makes  the 
same  statement  elsewhere  (400,  2),  giving  as  examples  insula,  in- 
fula,  etc. ;  and  here  the  Fr.  isle  foUows  suit.  In  the  same  way 
Plautus  gives  to  a  play  the  title  Mostelhma  from  monstrum. 
So  too  Confluentes  as  the  name  of  a  town  became  Ccblentz ;  and 
conventio  appears  as  coveniio  already  in  the  Bacanalian  inscription 
before  it  passed  into  the  shorter  contio,  still  ridiculously  written 
as  concio  in  many  editions;  while' conuen^u^  passed  into  French 
as  convent,  and  into  English  as  Covent  (-Garden). 

F-consonans.  The  cases  of  profiidentia  reduced'-  to  prudentia, 
of  dines  reduced  to  dis  in  Terence,  and  diuitiae  so  frequently  doing 
duty  as  a  ere  tic  in  the  comedians,  with  ditior  ditissimus  employed 
as  the  only  forms,  and  again  iunior  in  place  of  iuuenior,  should 
I  think  have  deterred  recent  prosodians  from  treating  tttn^n- 
tute,  etc.,  as  quadrisy liable  words  with  a  short  antepenult  in 
riautus  (Most.  1,  1,  29),  **  Quo  n^mo  adaeque  iiiuentute  ex  omni 
Attica "  (add  Ts.  1,  2,  68 ;  Cure.  1,  1,  38 ;  Capt  1,  1,  19).  So 
auonculus  becomes  in  sound  for  Plautus  a  trisyllable  in  (Aul. 
4,  10,  48)  ''Genere  quo  sim  gnatus,  hie  mihf  est  Megadorus 
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aunnculus;"  (add  4,  7,  8;  4,  10,  62);  and  hence  the  modem 
onele  and  unde.  GtlitdsccT  read  as  cbirmsar  in  Glor.  418,  49,  and 
Capt  6,  8,  8,  prepares  ns  for  the  part.  ohtUus;  and  Cicero's 
story  about  the  identity  of  the  sound  of  Cauneas  with  caue  ne  eas 
in  like  manner  accounts  for  the  shortened  pronunciation  of 
cauiUatio,  etc.,  in  Plant.  Stic.  1,  3,  76 ;  True.  8,  2,  16,  17,  and  18. 
Bitschl  in  his  Prolegomena  has  noticed  the  monosyllabic  sound 
of  several  words,  as  hlkies,  ouem,  etc.,  as  Bentley  had  done  in  the 
case  of  nSvu8  and  leuia.  But  while  a  v  was  often  silent,  it  ceased 
in  some  instances  to  be  written,  and  so  obscured  the  derivation. 
Thus  I  think  it  possible  that  conari  may  have  originated  in 
a  lost  co-uin-ari,  the  uin  being  one  with  the  Gr.  /iv-  (nom.  19), 
*  a  sin-ew,'  which  however  appears  in  Lat.  as  uis,  mr-es,  etc. 

L.  The  disappearance  of  I  in  the  conjugation  of  volo,  as  in  uis 
(for  uais,  uolia),  and  inuittu  for  inuoUius  (cf.  for  form  miseritus, 
perUiesaa^  aolitua)^  as  also  in  Fr.  veux,  veut,  voudrcU^  and  E.  tootdd 
with  its  silent  Z,  seem  to  explain  the  abbreviated  sound  of 
uolunUu  and  uoluptcu  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  as  in  PI.  Ps.  1,  5, 
123,  "Tu4  uoluntate?  Ids  bonum  orat  Psfiudulus;"  St.  1,  2,  2, 
**  N^c  uoluntate  id  fi&cere  meminit .  .  .  " ;  Trin.  6,  2,  42,  "  Si  id 
mea  uoluntdte  factumst . . .  " ;  Ter.  Haut.  6,  4,  2,  "  Fuerim  dictus 
filius  tuos  u6stra  uoluntate:  6bsecro;"  and  again,  PI.  Most.  1, 
3,  92,  *'  Omata  ut  sim,  quom  hue  adueniat  Philolaches  uoluptas 
mea;"  add  1,  3,  136;  Merc.  3,  2,  6,  "Voluptdte  uino  am6re  de- 
lectAuero;"  add  Pe.  1,  1,  67;  6,  1,  12,  and  34  ;  St.  6,  2,  9;  4,  1, 
27 ;  etc.  Then  in  Ter.  Haut.  1,  1,  97,  "Nee  mfhi  fas  esse  [so 
Bemb.]  ulld  me  uoluptate  hfc  frui ;"  add  Andr.  6,  4, 41 ;  6,  5,  4 ; 
Haut.  1,  1,  19;  1,  2,  10.  Yet  it  is  proposed  by  others  in  such 
Lines  to  treat  the  penult  of  uoluntcis  and  uoluptas  as  short  syllables 
(Wagner's  Aul.  pr.  pp.  44  and  49).  As  the  Lat.  particle  aut  is 
undoubtedly  shortened  from  aUerum,  we  have  already  an  instance 
of  a  silent  I  after  a,  with  a  strengthening  of  the  vowel,  which  is  so 
common  in  Fr.,  as  alius  haut,  aux  for  a  les,  Auxois  for  Alemensis 
Cf.  too  our  calf  J  calm,  talk,  etc.  Hence  Lat.  causa  probably  grew 
out  of  calsa,  *  a  legal  summons ;'  and  again  the  town  now  called 
Alfidena  must  already  have  had  that  name  before  it  took  the 
Roman  form  Aufidena. 
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Bat  the  most  striking  instances  of  lost  mutes  are  seen  in  the 
passage  of  Latin  words  into  French,  chiefly  of  g,  c,  df,  t^  when 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  vowels ;  and  I  prefer  to  take  my  examples 
chiefly  from  the  geographical  field,  as  here  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  derivation.  Thus  we  have  Augustodunum,  Ligeris,  Se- 
quana,  Mehdunum,  Bhodanua,  BedoneSy  Botomagus,  Aquitania,  now 
appearing  as  Autun,  Loirey  Seine,  Melun,  Bhdne,  BenneSj  Bouen, 
and  Guyenne, 

Lastly,  the  loss  of  a  ^  appears  all  but  invariably  in  the  English 
rain,  gain-  (gain-BAj),  wain  (also  waggon  or  waggon),  hail,  sail,  from 
the  G.  regen,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  suppression  of  whole 
syllables  is  where  it  is  invited  by  the  repetition  of  identical  or 
all  but  identical  syllables,  as  in  fjMvv\o^  for  fwvoyv)(o<:,  idolatry 
from  ciSoiXo-Xarpcio,  guingenti  for  quinquingenti  (cf.  quadringenti, 
i^tingenti),  quini  for  quinquini,  atipendium  for  sttpipendium,  veneficus 
for  venenificuB,  dicier  for  dicerier  (cf.  laudarier).  So  in  our  language 
a  chemist  speaks  of  formic  acid  rather  than  formicic;  and  a  writer 
in  the  *  Times,'  dating  from  Fimlico,  signs  his  letter  as  Pindi 
cola,  meaning  Pimlico-^x>la,  Sorer  claims  a  shortened  pronuncia- 
tion in  not  a  few  passages  of  the  comedians,  as  Fl.  Poen.  1,  2,  84 ; 
St.  1,  1,  18,  20,  and  68 ;  Ter.  Eun.  1,  2,  77.  Here  Dr.  Wagner 
wotdd  drop  the  final  r,  so  as  to  reduce  the  word  to  a  pyrrhic ; 
but  I  should  prefer  the  sound  9dr,  which  would  agree  with  the 
French  sosur ;  and  in  fact  the  Homans  so  arrived  at  the  form  mos, 
maris,  mores,  a  word  which  again  appears  in  French  biA  moeurs. 
MoSy  as  coming  from  moros  {moror  or  mosos)  directs  us  to  look  to 
the  Greek  fuv  of  fufivio,  seeing  that  merus  represents  fu>vos»  dims 
Sctvos,  vis  vires  /ts  /ivcs ;  and,  lastly,  mora  represents  /xony.  But 
/x€v  of  fufjLvo)  appears  in  Latin  as  man  in  maneo.  Thus  mos  moris 
will  correspond  in  form,  as  it  does  in  meaning,  with  our  manner. 
It  is  a  general  habit  of  language  to  denote  the  idea  of  custom  by 
a  verb  which  signifies  permanence  of  some  kind.  Thus  the 
German  sitte  is  akin  to  our  verb  sit ;  soleo  of  the  Latin,  in  like 
manner,  to  solium,  sella,  sedes,  sodalis,  and  sedeo.  The  verb 
maneo  seems  to  have  for  its  German  analogue  wohn-en ;  and  if  so, 
our  want  is  of  the  same  stock.     Of  course  we  owe  our  manner  to 
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iho  Fr.  flianidre,  in  Ital.  inantem,  which  ultimately  oome  from 
mumere. 

I  take  another  word  in  whidh  the  repetition  of  a  syllable 
seems  to  have  led  to  contraction,  and  so  to  haye  bidden  ite 
origin.  As  the  Latin  res  in  my  view  stands  for  er-ca  and  so 
is  a  derivatiye  firom  e9-9e  (of.  eram,  ero),  with  the  meaning  *  tbat 
which  is,'  •  reality,*  as  when  re  is  opposed  to  uerho,  to  say  nothing 
of  our  adj.  re-al,  so  I  hold  ueru8  to  have  arisen  by  compression 
fh)m  u^-Srua  and  so  to  have  come  from  the  same  verb  esse  when 
it  still  retained  its  initial  v  (tr)  as  in  our  was,  the  O.  toes-en, 
loel.  ver-a,  and  the  Latin  uescor*  which  again,  losing  its  digamma, 
led  to  esca  and  esculentus,  Ero-,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  familiar 
suffix  of  Latin  adjectives;  and  if  ntMer,  ruber,  etc.  drop  the  final 
us,  uer-^is,  like  ferus,  may  be  excused  for  retaining  it  on  account 
of  its  brevity.  This  etymon  receives  support  from  the  fact  that 
it  gives  to  uerus  the  same  origin  as  belongs  to  cr^fios  and  cr-cos. 
I  had  once  thought  that  nutrix  was  an  instance  in  point,  stand- 
ing for  nfUrUrix,'\  especially  as  mUriior  exista  But  I  now  take 
another  view  of  the  matter,  holding  that  the  verb  nutrire  is  the 
child,  not  the  parent,  being  itself  formed  from  nutric-,  precisely 
as  our  own  verb  '  to  nurse '  comes  from  the  noun  nurse,  which 
is  in  fact  one  with  the  Fr.  nourriee,  i.e.  nuirix.  The  older 
form  of  this  Latin  word  was  in  fajot  notrix,i  and  so  it  was  a  deri- 
vative from  nosco,  with  the  meaning  probably  of  *  sage-femme.* 

*  See  below. 

t  Still  Charisius  (44,  7  K.)  looked  upon  nutrix  as  having  superseded 
a  more  genuine  nutritrix, 
X  Quint  L  4, 16. 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

APOCOPE,  OB  CUBTAILMENT  OP  PINAL  LETTER  OB  LETTERS. 

As  a  final  m  in  Latin  was  pronotmoed  but  faintly,  its  omission 
was  common,  so  that  in  Mommsen's  Corp.  Insor.  the  index 
supplies  above  eighty  examples.  So  a  final  b  also  was  often 
treated  as  nil  in  Latin  poetry  as  in  the  often-quoted  hexameter 
from  Ennins : — 

**  Tum  lateralis  dolor,  certissimus  nuntins  mortis ; " 
and  this  habit  prevailed  not  merely  in  the  old  comedy,  bat  was 
available  for  Lucretias  and  Cicero.  The  final  d  again  of  the 
ablative  gradaally  passed  out  of  use,  yet  for  a  time  left  a  final  e 
as  a  long  syllable,  as  in  '•  dots,"  Plant.  Trin.  3,  2,  88 ;  "  furfurfi  ** 
(so  theMSS.),  Capt  4, 21,  27 ;  "ex  fratrS  meo  "  (soBemb.  1  m.), 
Ter.  Ad.  1,  1, 15.  But  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  snbjeot,  as  in 
considering  the  theory  of  *  paragoge  *  nnmerons  instances  came 
under  view.  I  will  confine  myself  therefore  to  the  case  of  enim^ 
which  seems  to  me  often  to  call  for  some  such  pronunciation  as 
en ;  for  instance,  in  the  Andria,  1,  3,  1 :  **  Enimu^ro  Dane  nil 
locist  segnftiae  nee  soc6rdiae ; "  add  Plant  AuL  3,  5,  26 ;  and 
I  find  in  this  supposition  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  down 
to  a  late  period  a  mere  M  or  .n.  was  held  to  be  an  intelligible 
symbol  of  the  particle  (see  for  example  the  *  index  siglarum  * 
attached  to  Lachmann's  Gains,  p.  468,  and  the  edition  of  the 
Grammarians  by  Putschius). 

Here  I  close  my  remarks  on  the  grammatical  figures,  but  not 
without  a  feeling  that  such  violent  changes  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  ending  of  words  threaten  to  make  our  enquiry  one 
of  great  difficulty,  especially  when  we  add  too  the  fi-equeut 
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interchange  of  letters.  The  result  at  times  will  be  that  two 
words  identical  in  origin  have  lost  all  family  likeness.  Who 
£Dr  example  would  expect  to  find  that  the  Latin  tile  is  one 
with  E.  you,  the  Latin  taUs  one  with  our  tuck,  anas  one  with  our 
ducJc ;  or,  what  would  be  thought  still  more  outrageous,  that  the 
Greek  vloi,  E.  9on  and  L.  filius,  are  all  one,  as  also  OvyaTrjpy 
daughter,  and  JUia?*  A  belief  in  such  assertions  can  only 
follow  close  investigation,  and  so  demands  great  caution.  But 
oaution  is  also  to  be  recommended  in  opposite  cases,  where  it 
is  assumed  that  two  words  must  be  one,  when  identity  of  sound 
is  combined  with  identity  of  form.  Thus  the  Spanish  mucJio 
means  •much,*  and  yet  the  words  are  wholly  unrelated,  the 
Snanish  term  representing  the  Latin  muUus^  as  cuchillo  '  a  little 
knife,'  is  one  with  the  L.  culteUus  ;  while  multus  belongs  to  the 
family  of  iroXvs  iroXXoc,  etc.  (cf.  our  PoUy  and  Molly,  polluo  and 
fAoKvvio,  p(o)lumbum  and  fioXvjSos).  On  the  other  hand  our  mtich 
has  been  influenced  by  that  habit  of  southern  England  which 
substitutes  cA  for  a  ib  sound  (cf.  which  for  whiUc,  such  for  thiUc, 
church  for  kirk),  and  so  implies  an  older  muck,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  mucHe  and  micJde ;  and  this  muck  again  is  the  E. 
analogue  of  L.  mag-  (magnus)  and  Gr.  fiey,  in  obedience  to  Bask*s 
law.  Thus  we  are  carried  to  two  words,  ftcy  and  iroX,  which 
have  nothing  in  common. 

Again  it  will  at  times  be  found  that  in  the  process  of  deri- 
vation tho  parent  word  wholly  vanishes.  For  example,  from  the 
preposition  ec  (c)  came  first  a  derivative  ex,  then  extra,  then  eoc- 
iranetis.  From  this  the  Italian,  by  the  addition  of  another  suffix, 
formed  atraniero.  Similarly  the  Fr.  deduced  their  estranger  itranger, 
and  we  our  stranger,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  the  original 
ec.  Again  dem,  the  dative  of  the  G.  definite  pronoun,  has  a 
suf&x  in  m,  de  alone  belonging  to  the  stem  of  the  word  and 
corresponding  to  our  tlie.  Prefix  to  this  a  prep,  an  •  on '  or  in 
*  in/  and  the  result  is  am  •  on  the '  or  im  *  in  the,'  from  which 
tho  stem  has  again  vanished. 

♦  See  *  Trans.  Ph.  Soc.'  for  1866,  p.  1 ;  and  ibid,  for  1868-9,  p.  257. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  VEBB. 

In  accordance  with  the  argument  of  the  first  chapter  I  give 
precedence  to  the  verb  over  the  other  parts  of  speech ;  and  one 
of  the  most  important  attributes  of  the  verb  is  time,  or,  in 
grammatical  language,  tense.  This  however  may  be  regarded 
under  two  aspects,  absolute  and  relative.  In  its  simpler  aspect 
it  divides  itself  into  three  parts,  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future ;  the  first  and  last  of  which  are  infinitely  large,  the 
second  infinitely  small,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  past  or  the  future 
to  the  present  is  in  mathematical  language  infinity  of  the 
second  order.  But  in  truth  the  past  and  future,  though  infinite 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  philosopher,  are  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life  for  the  most  part  limited,  and  indeed  for  the 
wild  savi^  exclusively  limited  to  the  recent  past  and  to  the 
early  future;  while  the'  present,  though  strictly  but  a  point, 
is  allowed  in  language  to  encroach  on  both  of  its  neighbours. 
Although  the  ho  of  hodie  and  the  to  of  to-^y  mean  what  is 
present,  yet  the  terms  are  permitted  in  practice  to  include 
much  of  the  morning  that  is  really  past,  much  of  the  afternoon 
or  evening  that  is  yet  to  come. 

By  the  phrase  relative  time  I  mean  that  view  of  time  which 
grammarians  express  by  the  terms  'perfect'  and  *  imperfect;' 
by  *  perfect '  meaning  the  precedence  of  one  act  to  another,  by 

*  imperfect'  the  coincidence  of  one  with  another.     Thus  scripti 

*  I  have  written,'  speaks  of  that  which  is  now  complete ;  acrip8' 
cram  'I  had  wiitten,'  of  that  which  was  already  complete  at 
some  past  time ;  scripsero  *  1  shall  have  written,'  of  what  will 
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be  complete  at  some  futnre  date.  These  of  course  stand  opposed 
to  those  other  ideas,  where  the  act  is  spoken  of  as  imperfect  ot 
still  going  on,  viz.,  *  I  was  a-writing,'  *  I  am  a- writing,'  *  I  shall 
he  a-writing,'  where  I  purposely  employ  the  older  form.  There 
remain  yet  two  other  tenses  which  speak  of  an  act  in  the  past 
or  future,  but  without  any  clue  to  the  precise  point  of  time, 
what  we  may  perhaps  call  a  past  aorist  and  a  future  aorist, 
*  he  wrote  *  and  *  he  will  write,'  referring  to  a  mere  point  of 
time  in  the  past  or  the  future,  and  that  without  any  limit; 
and  when  I  say  a  mere  point  of  time,  I  have  thought  that  the 
mind  in  so  dealing  with  the  distant  past  or  future  is  disposed 
to  regard  not  so  much  the  duration  of  the  act  as  the  simple 
fact  of  its  occurrence.  So  in  the  physical  world  the  largest 
object  when  removed  to  the  furthest  limit  of  vision  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  point. 

Now  when  language  was  in  its  infancy,  for  this,  like  all 
the  other  sciences,  must  have  had  only  a  rude  beginning,  the 
thoughts  of  man  being  all  but  wholly  limited,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  recent  past  and  early  future,  such  aorist  tenses  could  not 
have  been  in  much  request.  Accordingly  there  will  I  think  be 
found  evidence  that  the  so-called  aorists  of  past  time  were  in 
origin  past  imperfects  or  present  perfects ;  and  again  that  the 
so-called  futures  were  not  fatures  at  all. 

The  present  time,  as  the  one  of  most  pressing  interest  for 
us  all,  claims  our  first  attention.  Tet  after  all,  that  tense  which 
we  call  a  present  tense  has  no  intrinsic  title  to  the  name,  seeing 
that  in  itself  it  possesses  no  element  which  defines  time.  The 
forms  edoy  edis,  edit,  etc.  speak  of  an  act  and  speak  of  an  agent, 
but  the  time  is  mere  matter  of  inference ;  but  the  inference  is 
a  natural  one,  and  as  soon  as  special  forms  got  into  use  for  the 
past  and  future,  the  absence  of  these  strengthened  the  inference. 
But  in  fact  the  so-called  present  is  somewhat  freely  applied  to 
both  the  past  and  the  future ;  to  the  past,  for  example,  in  the 
so-called  historic  present,  and  generally  when  the  context  is 
sufficient  to  fix  the  time,  as  in  the  familiar  Latin  construction, 
Dum  haec  dicit,  abiit  hora^  for  here  the  conjunction  dum  '  whilst ' 
identifies  the  time  of  the  two  actions  spoken  of,  so  that^  not 
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expressed  in  dicit^  it  is  determined  by  tlie  tense  of  aUnit,  Again  in 
speaking  of  customs,  tlie  simple  indefinite  form  is  only  the  more 
applicable,  because  it  is  silent  on  the  question  of  time.  The 
phrase  Ligeris  in  Oeeamim  influit  was  true  in  Caesar's  time,  is 
true  now,  and  we  may  assume  wi]l  continue  to  be  true  for  all 
time  short  of  a  geological  cycle. 

In  the  Semitic  languages  again  it  was  for  a  long  time  matter 
of  controversy,  and  in  England  seems  still  to  be  matter  of 
controversy,  whether  a  certain  foim  is  a  future  or  not.  Thus 
we  still  find  in  current  Hebrew  grammai-s  the  broad  assertion 
that  '*  Hebrew  verbs  have  no  form  whereby  present  time  can  be 
indicated."  The  book  to  which  I  am  referring  further  lays  it 
down  that  the  indicative  mood  in  Hebrew  admits  only  of  two 
tenses,  the  past  and  the  future.  It  appears  however  that  some 
grammarians  look  upon  the  so-called  future  as  an  aorist.  This 
is  the  term  preferred  by  De  Sacy  for  the  coiresponding  tense 
in  Arabic  (§  327  of  his  Gr.) ;  while  Caspari,  who  is  followed  by 
his  translator  Professor  Wright,  uses  the  term  *  imperfect';  and 
I  leam  from  the  latter  gentleman  that  in  Germany  Ewald  was 
the  first  to  adopt  this  name  of  the  tense,  and  that  his  example 
has  been  so  generally  followed  in  Germany,  that  no  other  term 
for  the  tense  seems  now  to  be  in  use.  Gesenius  however  appears 
to  have  lent  his  sanction  to  the  old  doctrine  that  the  tense  is 
strictly  a  future,  and  Dr.  Ealisch  still  adheree  to  the  same. 

The  unsuitableness  however  of  this  name  will  I  think  be 
apparent  from  Dr.  Ealisoh's  own  examples.  This  wiiter  divides 
the  uses  of  the  tense  into  fourteen  heads,  of  which  two  alone 
refer  to  actual  futures.  His  third  section  speaks  of  the  use  of 
it  as  a  present  in  such  sentences  as :  **  The  nations  meditate  vain 
things"  (Psalm  ii.  1);  "Why  do  you  come  out?"  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
8);  the  fourth  quotes:  "Then  Moses  aet  apart  three  towns'* 
(Deut!  iv.  41) ;  the  fifth:  **  He  found  it  in  a  desert  land  ...  be 
observed  it  •  .  •  guarded  it,"  etc.  (Dent  xxxii.  1 0) ;  the  sixth : 
"The  earth  swallowed  them"  (Exod.  xv.  12);  the  seventh- 
"  This  is  not  done  in  our  place"  (Gen.  xxix.  26) ;  "  The  righteous 
flourish  like  the  palm-tree"  (Ps.  xcii.  13);  and:  "Thus  he  used 
to  do  year  after  year  "  (1  Sam.  i.  7).    Now  it  is  sufficiently  strange 
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that  a  fatare  shonld  be  oaed  as  a  present ;  but  nothing  to  an 
ordinary  mind  can  seem  more  unreasonable  than  to  employ  a 
intare  for  a  past.  On  the  other  hand  to  employ  a  present  as 
a  past  or  fntnre  has  nothing  in  it  repulsive  to  common  sense, 
for  the  historian  naturally  wishes  to  place  his  narrative  before 
one  with  all  the  life  of  what  is  actually  passing,  so  that  a 
present  is  specially  suited  for  his  purpose ;  and  again  the  seer 
or  prophet  desires  to  realise,  and  perhaps  actually  fancies  that 
he  sees  before  him,  what  he  is  prophesying. 

The  term  *  aorist '  then,  as  used  by  De  Sacy,  is  correct,  if  we 
look  into  the  form  of  such  a  word  as  edo ;  but  when  we  know 
that  in  practice  the  word  is  habitually  used  as  a  present,  we 
may  well  acquiesce  in  this  name.  But  the  term  *impei*fect' 
seems  out  of  place,  especially  when  we  have  before  us  such  a 
quotation  as  that  given  in  Ealisch's  grammar,  **  The  earth  swal- 
lowed them  up." 

It  will  have  been  often  noticed  that  the  so-called  present  tense 
and  the  other  non-perfect  tenses  have  not  un  frequently  a  long 
vowel  or  diphthong  in  place  of  the  short  vowel  of  the  stem,  as 
rccfxd,  Tciyo),  ^cut'co,  ^cvyo),  rpIjSu)  (cf.  erpXp-qv)  duco  (cf.  dux  duds, 
educo)j  dico  (cf.  malidiciui),  scrlibo  (cf.  conscrtbUlo),  and  again 
that  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem  is  strengthened,  so  to  say. 
by  an  excrescent  letter,  as  rvirra),  tendo,  tango,  -cunibo  (incumbo), 
A  friend  and  colleague  has  suggested  to  me  an  explanation  ol 
this,  which  recommends  itself  by  its  reasonable  character,  and 
especially  by  its  harmony  with  the  mimetic  theory  of  language. 
We  ourselves  take  the  liberty  of  lengthening  out  the  vowel  in 
**  he  came  creeeping  along,"  "  how  fearfully  he  drooawls  out  his 
words,"  to  express  the  unusual  duration  of  an  act.  On  the 
other  hand  the  short  penult  of  crvn-ov,  cAajSov,  cXa^ov,  erpip-qv  is 
in  agreement  with  the  momentary  action  expressed  in  this 
tense. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  subject,  I  first  ask  myself  how  are 
we  to  express  time  ?  and  in  deliberating  on  this  question  I  am 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  simplest  course  is  to  look  to  the 
idea  of  space  as  that  by  which  time  is  always  measured.  But 
to  mark  the  relations  of  space  and  motion  is  the  special  office 
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of  prepositions ;  and  accordingly  I  come  upon  the  phrases,  •  je 
mens  de  diner '  of  a  recent  past,  *he  ia  at  dinner '  of  a  present, 

•  he  is  to  dine  with  me  this  evening*  of  a  future,  where  the 
little  words  de,  cUj  and  to  play  the  leading  parts.  These  phrases 
have  their  immediate  relation  to  the  present ;  but  we  may  also 
modify  them  so  as  to  refer  to  the  past  or  future,  as  il  venait  de 
diner  *  he  had  just  dined,'  *  he  was  at  dinner,*  *  he  was  to  dine 
with  me  that  evening,'  and  so  on. 

The  form  *I  am  a-writing'  is  now  it  is  true  obsolete,  but 
this  for  the  philologer  is  a  recommendation,  who  can  more  safely 
argue  from  the  nursery-words,  *  Daddy's  gone  a^hunting^  or  from 
provincial  phraseology,  such  as :  *  Her  isn't  a-caJltng  of  we,  us 
docs  not  belong  to  she,'  *  he  was  arbeating  of  me,'  than  from  the 
most  refined  language  of  the  senate  or  di'awing-room.  Yet 
Shakspere  too  has,  'There  is  some  ill  a-hrewing  towards  my 
rest '  (M.  of  Venice) ;  *  Anne  Page  is  at  a  farm-house  arfeasting ' 
(Merry  W.  of  W.);  *he's  a-fnrding,   sweet  Sir  John'   (ibid.); 

•  which  she  did  use,  as  she  was  writing  of  it '  (As  you  Like  it).  The 
a  of  the  phrase  I  am  a-writing  is  of  course  one  with  our  familiar 
on  or  in.  We  might  have  inferred  this  from  ihQ  double  use  of 
on  hoard  and  a-hoard^  on  foot  and  afoot ;  but  a  brief  examination 
of  our  old  writers  will  abundantly  prove  the  fact.  Thus  Maun- 
deville  has;  "Ne  non  that  goth  on  heggynge ;"  Chaucer  (v. 
1689):  ''On  hunting  ben  they  ridden;"  and  (v.  13667);  "  Ride 
on  hawking"  So  too  the  Bible  (St.  John  ii.  20) :  " Forty  and 
six  years  was  this  temple  in  building"  whore  by  the  way  we 
have  a  passive  use  of  the  phrase ;  much  as  we  say,  '^toletei  house," 
or  "  a  house  to  let,*' 

That  we  have  really  an  abstract  substantive  in  the  phrase 

•  I  am  writing  *  is  proved  not  merely  by  the  old  insertion  of  the 
preposition  a  (  =  m  or  o«).  but  also  by  the  use  of  the  following 
of:  'a  beating  of  me,*  which  precisely  corresponds  with  the 
use  of  the  genitive  after  the  gerund  in  the  Latin  cupidus 
eius  uidendi  'desirous  of  seeing  of  her'  of  Terence  (Hoc.  3,  3, 
12),  and  reiciundi  trium  iudicum  potestatem  of  Cicero  (Verr. 
2.  2,  77). 

But  to  this  use  of  a  preposition  to  mark  an  imperfect  tense 
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Latin  writers  are  no  strangers.  Thus  Cicero  (Att.  5,  16,  1)  has 
eramua  in  cursu,  and  Ovid  Vox  erat  in  cursu,  F.  5,  245,  and  Amor. 
1,  8,  109. 

In  the  Keltic  languages  a  similar  construction  is  abundantly 
used.  Thus  in  thoGktelic  (Highland  Soo.'s  Gr.,  p.  21,  Compound 
Tenses)  we  find : 

ta  iad  ag  iarruidh'  they  are  a-asking")  literally,  *  simt  or  sum 

ta  mi  'g  iarruidh'  I  am  a-asking      J      in  rogatione ; ' 

ta  iad  a'  d^namh*  they  are  a-doing  )  lit.,  *  sunt  or  sum  in 

ta  mi  d^namh'  I  am  a-doing        J     actione.' 

Where  it  may  be  noted  that  the  full  preposition  is  retained 
under  the  favourable  circumstances  of  being  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant and  followed  by  a  vowel ;  wherecus  if  a  vowel  precede, 
then  the  a  vanishes;  and  if  a  consonant  follow,  the  same  fate 
awaits  the  g.  Thus  in  the  fourth  example  the  preposition  is 
wholly  absorbed. 

So  in  Welsh  we  find  :  yr  wyf  yn  caru  *  I  love ;'  lit.  *  I  am  in 
love,'  a  phrase  quite  intelligible  for  us ;  yr  ydych  yn  gwyhod  '  ye 
know,'  lit.  '  estis  in  scientia ;'  oeddwn  yn  myned  '  I  was  going,' 
lit  *  eram  in  itinere.' 

For  the  Breton  I  will  merely  take  from  Legonidec's  Grammar : 
ober  *  faire,'  och  cber  *  faisant,'  kan-<t  *  chanter/  o  kan-a  *  chantant,' 
hez-a  *  etre,'  o  hex-a  '  6tant ;'  in  which  phrases  the  Breton  och  is 
one  with  the  Gaelic  o^,  and  like  it  drops  its  consonant  before 
another  consonant  It  is  probably  from  Gallic  influence  that  the 
existing  French  employs  such  forms  as:  *En  disant  ces  mots 
il  sortit  de  la  chambre.' 

With  these  several  fitcts  before  me,  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  in  the  Latin  imperfect  participle,  acribena  for  instance,  the 
crude  form  acrtbenii'  (witness  the  plural  forms  acribentia,  acnben- 
Hum)  is  made  up  of  an  infinitival  form  acrtben  and  t  for  the  pre- 
position, or  rather  postposition,  in,  the  t  being  an  outgrowth 
from  the  nasal  liquid ;  and  the  suspicion  is  strengthened  when 
I  find  in  the  Norse  a  general  term  for  the  names  of  agents  made 
up  apparently  in  the  same  way,  as  domand-i-  *  doomer,'  buand-i- 
'  yeoman,'  ehJcand-i-  •  lover,'  leaand-i-  •  reader,'  amlgard-i-  *  suer.* 
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In  the  imperfect  participle  of  the  Greek  verb  all  trace  of  a  post- 
position vanishes;  yet  the  loss  of  snch  a  suffix  would  be  in 
keeping  with  our  own  use  nowadays  of  writing  fur  a^writing,  and 
with  the  occasional  entire  loss  of  ag  in  Gktelic.  At  any  rate  it 
can  scarcely  be  accidental  that  the  Oreek  part.  nmroficK-os  bears 
80  strong  a  likeness  to  the  old  infinitive  nnrrc/Acv. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PEBFEOT  TENSES. 

I  TAKE  first  the  question  of  reduplication,  in  order  to  remove 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  misoonoeption.  It  is  often  laid  down  that 
this  doubling  of  the  root  syllable  is  a  natural  mode  of  expressing 
the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  perfect  or  past;*  and  certainly 
it  must  be  admitted  that  reduplication  prevailed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  formation  of  perfect  tenses.  The  evidence  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  Gothic  languages  is  decisive  on 
this  point.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  immediately  follow 
from  this  fact,  that  it  was  through  reduplication  that  the  perfect 
tense  obtained  the  power  belonging  to  it.  It  may  perhaps  be 
argued  that  there  is  some  connection  of  idea  between  the  terms 
'  perfect '  as  used  of  verbs  and  *  superlative '  as  used  of  adjectives ; 
and  further  urged  that  in  not  a  few  languages  the  repetition  of 
the  simple  adjective  serves  at  once  as  a  superlative,  for  instance 
in  the  Hebrew.     The  Breton  too  from  mad  *  good,'  has  mad  mad 

*  best,*  from  faU  *  bad,'  fall  fall  *  worst; '  and  our  own  Shakespero 
found  an  expressive  superlative  in  wonderful  wonderful.  So  again 
the  French  have  the  term  hon-hon,  translated  by  English  children 
into  the  corresponding  goodie-goodie.  This  is  thoroughly  intel- 
ligible ;  for  as  the  simple  adjective  good  makes  its  selection  out 
of  all  that  is  good  bad  or  indifferent,' so  a  second  selection  may 
well  be  made  out  of  the  category  *  good ';  and  thus  we  arrive  at 
any  rate  at  a  class  of  *  very  good ' ;  and  by  a  similar  process  may 
hope  to  attain  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  goodness,  that  is,  to 

*  the  best.'    But  the  next  step  in  the  argument  fails.    The  super- 

*  "  Die  Beduplication  ist  der  wirkliche  Ausdruck  der  Yergangen- 
heit."— Bopp's  V.  G.,  §  606,  note  1,  p.  486. 
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lative  among  adjectives  and  the  perfect  as  used  of  verbs  have  not 
that  common  meaning  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  belong 
to  thom,  tor  the  latter  speaks  only  of  an  act  finished,  it  is  true, 
but  without  any  laudation  of  that  act. 

Then  again  we  find  on  a  closer  inspection  that  reduplication 
is  noway  confined  to  perfects.  The  Greek  verbs  fufu^y  irtur-,  yi-yv-, 
Sv^fjUy  TiOrjfjLij  rirpouvb),  oXoXv([(d,  fcopfcoifxi),  vafi/fHuvw^  aKa)(i((faj  the 
Latin  sid-y  gign-,  are  not  the  less  reduplicative,  because  some  ex- 
hibit a  vowel  f,  while  the  perfects  have  for  the  most  part  an  6, 
for  an  ascent  to  the  earlier  forms  would  no  doubt  have  given  us 
in  both  cases  a  mere  repetition,  or  at  any  rate  something  neeurer 
to  a  repetition  of  the  root-syllable.  Thus  for  the  perfect  we 
find  the  root-vowel  preserved  in  momordi,  spopondi^  scicidi,  tuiudi, 
cttcurrt,  as  well  as  in  tetendi ;  the  Sanskrit  supplies  us  with 
ttUSpa  =  TCTw^  tutdpa  =  rerai^  (Bopp,  V.  G.  §  597) ;  and  the 
€k)thic  places  before  us  hdihdit  *  called,'  skdiskdid  *  separated,' 
stdistdut  '  struck.'  . 

In  fact  in  the  early  stages  of  language  there  seems  to  have 
prevailed  a  general  fondness  for  repetition,  but  without  attach- 
ing to  it  any  grammatical  idea«  The  sole  object  was  the  clearer, 
perhaps  the  more  impressive,  conveyance  of  the  idea.  Thus  in 
South  America  we  find  a  river  Bio-hioy  a  lake  Titi-caca^  a  rodent 
tuco-tuco.  So  too  the  New-Zealander's  vocabulary  swarms  with 
substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs  of  such  formation  as  mati-mati 
*  toe,'  emi-hni  *  tree,'  Mri-hiri  'gravel,'  motu-motu  *  embers;'  dnge- 
dnge  *  thin,'  hdu-hau  *  brisk,'  koro-kSro  *  loose ' ;  dhhdko  *  to  split,' 
dki-dki  *to  urge,'  dti-dti  *  to  drive  away.'  Our  own  ears  are 
familiar  with  such  forms  as  talkie-talkie;  and  wo  seem  to  find 
them  of  especial  value  in  our  dealings  with  barbarous  nations. 
Not  unlike  these  is  our  own  extensive  family  of  words  like 
wishy-washy,  fiddle-faddle^  tittle-tattle ;  and  again  in  Latin  such 
substantives  as  ciconia  for  conta,  cucumisj  cucurhita,  curcuUo, 
susurms,  tintinnabvlum. 

From  all  this  it  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  inference  that  redu- 
plication in  the  outset  was  not  employed  to  denote  any  relation 
of  time ;  and  I  hope  to  show  that  the  same  course  of  proceeding 
which  guided  us  in  the  examination  of  the  imperfect  tenses  will 
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bring  ns  to  a  right  conclusion  here.  Ab  the  idea  of  a  prepomtion 
gave  the  clae  to  the  phrase  '  I  am  writing/  so  possibly  we  may 
find  that  yr/pcufM  and  scripsi  meant  in  themselves  '  I  am  from 
writing/  *je  viens  d'^rire.'  But  let  us  examine  this  matter 
more  closely. 

Already  in  the  last  syllables  of  8crip»eramf  icriptero^  icripsenm, 
$eripn99em^  scripnue,  we  find  what  is  a  sufficiently  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  tenses  of  the  Latin  verb  for  '  to  be/  viz.  eram, 
erOf  Mm,  enem,  esse ;  for  I  do  not  stop  to  deal  with  such  a  petty 
difference  as  between  the  vowels  of  essem  and  scrips-issem^  seeing 
that  the  Germans  write  ist  as  the  analogue  of  the  L,  est^  or  the 
appearance  of  an  6  in  scripserim  by  the  side  of  sim,  for  Yarro  him- 
self tells  us  that  the  forms  sum^  sumus^  suni  grew  out  of  esum^  etc. ; 
or  again  of  an  r  in  scripserim  as  contrasted  with  Mm,  since  an  r  is 
already  seen  in  ercm  and  ero.  But  the  analogy  will  not  be  com- 
plete unless  we  account  for  the  differences  which  are  only  too 
marked  between  the  endings  of  scripsi^  etc.,  and  the  several 
forms  of  Mim,  etc.  Two  of  these  indeed  are  all  we  could  desire. 
Scripsistis  corresponds  with  all  exactness  to  esiis;  and  if  scripsistis 
as  a  plural  is  justified,  the  singular  of  the  same  person  may  well 
be  scripsisti,  Scripserunt  again  compared  with  (e)8unt  only  offends 
by  the  quantity  of  the  e  ;  but  here  we  are  entitled  to  fall  back  upon 
scripseruntj  for  examples  of  such  short  penults  were  not  unknown 
to  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  are  yet  more  common  the 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  literature ;  and  these  examples  would 
be  found  to  be  more  numerous  but  for  the  tampering  of  editors. 
Thus  Ritschl  might  well  have  followed  the  guidance  of  what  he 
thought  he  found  in  the  palimpsest  (2,  2,  61) : — 

M&livoli  perquiisitores  auctionum  p^rierunt. 

Still  there  is  a  difficulty  which  overhangs  this  assumption.  If 
scripsSrunt  be  older  than  scripserunt^  we  have  what  is  at  first 
view  a  violation  of  a  law  which  governs  the  changes  of  vowels. 
The  passage  from  long  to  short  is  a  common  and  a  natural 
occurrence.  But  I  find  an  explanation  of  the  anomaly  in  this 
particular  case.  The  five  forms  which  preceded  the  third  person 
of  the  plural  having,  as  will  soon  be  made  to  appear,  a  loug  syl- 
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lable  in  the  plaoe  whioh  corresponde  to  the  penult  of  ieripserwU^ 
there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  extend  this  to  the  last  of  the 
series;  and  so  scripwruni  got  established  in  place  of  the  more 
legitimate  scri^^aerunt.  We  have  in  fact  what  is  precisely  parallel 
in  the  past  perfect  of  the  Greek  verb :  crcnM^-ccv  -cis  -ct ;  -ctrov 
'UTqv ;  -cificv  -circ,  which  led  almost  irresistibly  to  crcrv^uroy.  Tet 
we  know  that  the  older  and  more  correct  form  was  crerv^oxu' ; 
and  indeed,  as  coov  of  the  Greek  substantive  verb  had  undergone 
no  contraction,  the  short  c  alone  is  justified  by  the  formation. 
Still  ercrv^uroy  eventually  maintained  its  position.  The  same 
applies  to  emtU^  as  seen  in  acripB-erunt,  The  Italian  too  by  the 
accent  of  its  form  fkcero  confirms  the  doctrine. 

From  the  plural  of  the  third  person  I  go  back  to  the  singular ; 
and  here  theoiy  suggests  a  form  acripsist,  while  practice  seems  to 
present  us  with  scripnt  alone.  A  due  search  however  wiU  not 
merely  guide  us  ultimately  to  the  very  form  acripsistj  but  also 
establish  on  the  surest  ground  that  the  third  person  of  the  Latin 
perfect  originally  ended  in  a  long  syllable  seriptU,  This  doctrine 
Ritschl  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Trinummus  (p.  185)  treated 
with  something  of  contempt :  '*  Apage  igitur  uendidUy^  said  he, 
in  reference  to  the  line  of  the  Captivi  (proL  9)  :  *'  Eumque  hinc 
profugiens  uendidit  in  Alide ;"  and  as  there  happened  to  be  at 
least  ten  lines  in  Plautus  where  a  long  perfect  in  U  before  a 
vowel  presented  itself,  Eitschl  found  abundant  employment  for 
his  talent  in  reducing  to  order  the  rebellious  passages.  However 
in  a  later  publication  (Pseud,  praef.  p.  14,  and  again  at  v.  311) 
he  gave  up  the  point,  confessing  that  Fleckeisen  had  satisfied 
him  that  this  termination  might  be  long.  It  was  time  he  did  so, 
for  not  only  do  Horace  and  Ovid  present  us  with  such  forms  as 
perrupUy  subiU,  rediU,  praeteriUy  but  Corssen  (Aussprache,  etc., 
voL  i.  p.  353,  first  ed.)  has  given  us  an  extensive  yet  far  from 
complete  list  of  instances,  including  four  from  Yirgil  (enituUy 
Geor.  2,  211;  petili,  Aen.  10,  67;  iUM,  5,  480;  subiU,  8,  363); 
and  he  adds  to  these  from  inscriptions  of  authority  bedieit  and 
periIt.  Below  we  shall  find  oonfirmation  in  the  Sanskiit.  So 
far  I  have  only  succeeded  in  establishing  for  the  Latin  perfect 
a  final  U.    The  old  French  language  carries  us  a  step  farther ; 
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for  Diez  (2,  200,  eta)  gives  us  numerous  examples,  as  ehaus-ist, 
fattU-istf  vaua-ist,  voui^at  from  verbs  in  4(nr,  together  with  ara-ist^ 
remans-iat ;  from  which  forms  we  may  conclude  that  treat  (for 
traiat)  and  miat  in  a  quotation  of  Eaynouard  (Gr.  Comp.  p.  372), 
as  also  diat,  priat^  riat,  given  by  Diez,  have  in  tat  an  ending  of 
the  same  origin. 

In  the  first  person  plural,  if  aumua  is  to  enter  into  the  formation, 
we  ought  to  have  acripa-iamuay  but  we  find  only  acripaAmua.  Here 
the  Latin  language  offers  no  explanation ;  and  thus  when  dealing 
with  the  question  on  a  former  occasion  (in  a  *  Rejoinder '  to  the 
•  Reply'  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Donaldson,  1844,  and  Proc.  Pb.  S.  iv. 
p.  37),  I  had  recourse  to  the  Ulyrian  Qrammar,  from  which  I 
quoted  the  present  and  perfect  tense  of  the  verb  vidi~ti  *  to  see,' 
as: — 

Pres. :  vidim      vidis     vidi ;       vidimo        vidite        vide 
Perf. :  vidyeh    vidye    vidye ;    vidyesmo    vidyeste    vidyeshe 

while  ye  yeamo  yeate  are  severally  the  3rd  sing,  and  the  1st  and 
2nd  pi.  of  the  Ulyrian  verb  *  to  be.' 

But  the  Italian  fachwrno  and  the  Spanish  hidmoa  by  their  accents 
speak  strongly  in  favour  of  an  original  Latin  feciamua.  Still 
more  decisive  is  feismea  of  old  French  (Diez,  2,  201),  backed  as 
it  is  by  traismea^  deiamea  (ibid.) ;  and  when  Diez,  speaking  of  the 
last  verb,  adds  "  mit  eingeschobenem  s,'*  he  shows  that  he  is  an 
unwilling  witness  in  my  favour ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  his  ad- 
mission that  the  forms  with  this  a  are  more  numerous  than  those 
without  it. 

But  if  a  plural  acripaiamua  be  thus  theoretically  established, 
it  follows  at  once  that  the  singular  must  have  been  in  earlier 
times  acripaiam,  which  would  naturally  pass  through  a  form 
acripaim  to  acripsi,  for  the  loss  of  an  a  before  in,  so  common  in 
the  languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  was  also  well  known 
to  the  Latin  itself,  as  in  camena-^  remo-y  pomoeruhy  and  dwno-  by 
the  side  of  duamoao- ;  and  the  loss  of  a  final  m  in  the  first  person 
of  verbs  is  what  we  are  familiar  with  in  acribo  acripaero,  ypa<l>ia 
•yrypa<^  cypoi/^cx,  this  m  reappearing  in  the  plurals  acrtbimuaj 
ypa<f>ofji€v,  etc.    Nay  y€ypafl>-a  itself  not  merely  represeuts  a  lost 
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ycypo^-o/A,  but  this  a/x  is  itself  a  oormption  of  ccfii,  that  is  of 
ccr-/u,  for  the  Greek  perfect  and  past-perfect  will  be  found  to 
have  been  themselves  formed  on  the  same  model  as  scripsi  and 
scripseram  ;  and  indeed  in  3rd  p.  pi.  €y€ypa<f>-€auy  the  last  portion 
is  as  near  an  equivalent  of  the  coiTesponding  part  of  8crip»-^rani 
as  the  Greek  language  could  tolerate ;  and  so  too  the  first  person 
sing.  cycypa<^^7v  (or  -ctv)  and  -ca  end  with  what  is  equal  to  the 
Latin  eram. 

The  part  which  the  Latin  verb  e«  *  be '  plays  as  a  suffix  in 
the  formation  of  perfect  tenses  having  been  thus  fully  examined, 
the  next  subject  for  enquiry  is  the  nature  of  the  element  which 
intervenes  between  the  root-syllable  and  this  suffix.  In  scripai  we 
find  an  8,  in  amaui  and  colui  a  u,  in  fed  memini  nothing  whatever, 
in  y€ypa<l>a  merely  an  aspirate,  in  Trct^iXi^Ko,  coroXica  a  k.  Of  these 
the  form  acrip-s-i  supplies  the  very  suffix  which  was  required  to 
complete  my  theory,  a  symbol  which  may  denoto  a  genitive, 
•  from ; '  and  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  genitive  is  m,  so  that 
acripsi  literally  translated  is  *  T  am  from  writing.'  The  words 
*I  am'  by  themselves  would  have  done  little  to  support  my 
theory,  as  they  are  equally  wanted  for  the  imperfect  •  I  am 
a-writing,'  and  for  the  future  *  I  am  to  write.'  Then  for  fed 
I  might  plead  that  the  disappearance  of  an  8  is  a  very  common 
occurrence,  and  this  especially  in  the  genitival  suffix,  as  musiiey 
domini,  Achilli,  did^  and  met,  <uf,  mi.  But  I  have  a  more  certain 
defence  in  the  doctrine,  that  when  a  syllable  is  followed  by 
another  of  like  form,  one  of  the  two  is  very  commonly  absorbed 
(see  p.  1 37).  On  this  principle  fec-U-ism  fec-ia-isii,  etc.  would 
naturally  be  shortened  to  fedsm,  etc.  so  as  wholly  to  dcbtroy 
all  trace  of  our  genitival  suffix.  Indeed  the  case  has  something 
like  a  parallel  in  a  form  of  abbreviation  which  runs  through  the 
Latin  language  of  all  ages,  as  sumpse  for  sumpsisse  Naev.,  despexe 
Plant.,  iuBse  Ter.,  inuasse  Lucil.,  abstraxe  Lucr.,  subduxe  Yarr., 
uixet  Virg.,  er^emus  Hor.,  affiocet  Sil.,  scripse  Aus. 

Before  dealing  with  the  u  of  amaui  colui  I  prefer  to  take  the 
Greek  veffnkrjKa  caraAxa  which  may  serve  as  a  stepping-stone, 
for  the  K  may  well  be  due  to  a  genitival  suffix,  if  we  may  follow 
the  guidance  of  the  Sanbkrit  pronouns  asmdkam  'of  us,'  yushnUikam 
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*  of  3'ou,*  seeing  that  the  base  of  these  pronouDS  is  agmai  and 
ffuahmat,  and  am  a  suffix  of  plurality  like  urn  in  Latin,  <igv  in 
Qreek ;  and  indeed  the  interchange  of  k  and  8  is  very  common. 
But  k  also  freely  interchanges  with  a  u-eoMonans  in  Latin^  as  seen 
in  tittfo  tim,  mx  ntuw,  etc.  Lastly,  that  tt  and  8  in  the  suffix  of 
the  perfect  tense  may  alike  be  employed  for  precisely  the  same 
office,  is  accordant  with  the  fact  that  edluUy  ualuit^  uoluit  of  the 
Latin  have  for  their  Italian  representatives  cdlse,  valse^  vohe. 
A  still  more  striking  and  more  general  habit  prevails  in  the  Sard 
dialect  of  Italian,  where  the  final  autt  of  perfects  of  the  first 
conjugation  regularly  takes  the  form  esit*  as  resuscitesit^  visitesiif 
perdonesit,  portent.  And  again  in  the  same  dialect  we  find  per- 
fects of  like  suffix  with  a  passive  or  reflective  sense,  factent 
for  factauit  =  '  factus  est.'  Then  beyond  the  limits  of  a-verbs 
fuuchesit  compared  with  the  Fr.  tuiquit  (  = '  natus  est ')  contains 
in  the  syllable  €8  only  the  genitival  suffix.  The  passive  signi- 
fication is  in  accordance  with  what  was  stated  above  (p.  145). 

But  what  has  been  jast  said,  as  well  as  some  previous  remarks, 
suggest  an  enquiry  of  some  moment.  I  am  here  again  appeal- 
ing to  the  modem  dialects,  as  I  did  a  few  lines  above  to  the 
accent  of  the  Italian  facknmo  and  fhcero  and  the  Spanish  hicimos, 
and  again  to  the  appearance  of  an  «  in  the  old  French  chausist 
(  =  cdluit\  etc.  But  is  it  reasonable  to  draw  arguments  in  this 
way  from  languages  which  are  themselves  derived  from  the 
Latin,  and  so  cannot  honestly  have  come  by  aught  which  they 
have  not  inherited  &om  their  ancestor  ?  The  just  answer  I  believe 
to  be  that  they  are  not  strictly  speaking  derivatives  from  the 
Latin,  but  rather  from  under-currents  so  to  say  of  the  old  Italian 
language,  which  coexisted  with  the  Latin  of  the  higher  classes 
in  Boman  society,  and  which,  as  a  spoken  language  or  lan- 
guages, had  probably  a  far  wider  domain  than  the  language  of 
books.  The  corruption  of  language,  as  I  have  more  than  once 
observed,  may  well  be  more  rapid  in  the  drawing-room  and  the 
counting-house  than  in  country  districts,  where  time  is  accounted 
of  less  moment    Thus  our  own  provinces  f  have  for  ihe  most 

*  I  take  this  from  the  Sard  '  Compendio '  mentioned  above. 

t  '  Yes,  says  1/  passes  for  a  gross  vulgarism,  but  is  in  fact  a  truer  form 
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part  fuller  forms  of  speech  than  the  favoured  dialect  of  society ; 
and  thus  also  the  bustling  life  of  the  Athenian  led  to  a  habit 
of  contracting  words,  which  the  Ionic  of  the  countij  outside  of 
Athens  needed  not;  and  much  less  the  broad  speech  of  Lace- 
daemon.  But  here  again  I  am  falling  foul  of  a  common  senti- 
ment that  provincial  dialects  should  be  beneath  the  notice  of 
philology.  Let  me  once  more  say  that  those  who  are  influenced 
by  such  feelings  forget  that  the  precedence  given  to  the  lan- 
guage of  a  capital  is  in  no  way  founded  on  intrinsic  merit,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  the  result  of  mere  accident.  Had  the  capital 
of  France  been  placed  elsewhere,  Parisian  French  would  have 
been  called  a  *  patois.' 

I  have  passed  over  a  little  matter  which  deserves  some  notice, 
the  change  of  vowel  and  of  quantity  in  /act,  one  of  a  numerous 
class,  compared  with  facto.  It  has  long  been  taught,  and  vnth 
reason  taught,  that  this  fed  is  the  result  of  contraction  from  a 
reduplicated  fefici  (fefci) ;  and  nearly  the  same  view  was  taken 
by  Bopp  (§  547).  Indeed,  as  regards  this  particular  verb  a 
reduplicated  fefcicust  still  exists  as  representing  fecerity  more 
strictly  fefeceritj  in  the  Oscan  dialect  (s.  the  Bantian  Inscr. 
L  11). 

But  I  have  here  to  suggest  a  change  in  the  ordinary  doctrine 
of  such  compressed  reduplication.  When  in  the  '  Journal  of 
Education'  of  \hQ  Useful  Knowledge  Society  (vol.  iv.  p.  355 
of  1832)  I  suggested  that  uerii^  uerrij  ueUi,  uisi  as  perfects  of 
uertOj  uerro,  ueUo,  uiso  were  reduced  from  older  forms  ueuertij  etc. 
1  committed  an  error  in  starting  from  uerto,  etc.  instead  of  uartOj 
for  I  might  then  have  arrived  at  the  satisfactory  result  that 
ueriU,  uenrit^  udlU  as  perfects  were  distinguished  in  form  from 
the  presents  uoriit,  uorrit^  and  perhaps  uoUU  (cf.  uohua).  This 
view  receives  strong  support  from  the  manusGi-ipts  of  Plautus 
and  indeed  other  authors.    Thus  in  the  '  Sticus '  (2, 2,  50)  the 

of  speech,  for  the  old  Frisian  had  sedsa  or  tidsa  *  to  say/  as  the  mod. 
Frisian  has  seasen  or  sizzen  (Richthofen,  v.  seka);  and  a  Frisian  writer 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bosworth  (Origin  of  the  English,  Germanic,  etc..  Lan- 
guages, p.  72)  gives  us :  '  Ereftich  swiet  is 't '  sizz  ik  jiotte,  i.e. '  Craftj 
sweet  is't'  says  I  yet. 
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pArasite  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Epignomus  from  abroad 
with  vast  wealth  there  acquired  takes  an  active  part  in  pre- 
paring the  house  for  his  reception,  saying : 

"  H^role  aero  o&piam  soopas  &tque  hoc  conuorrdm  lubens,'* 

but  soon  after,  at  the  news  that  the  traveller  had  brought  with 
him  a  corps  of  parasites  of  his  own,  cries  broken-hearted  : 

'*  Reuorram  hercle  h6c  quod  conuerri  modo  " 

(ni  nnsweep  all  I  have  done).  Here  I  have  given  the  MS. 
readings  of  the  verbs,  but  Bitschl  de  suo  writes  conuorri.  So 
again  in  the  *  Trinummus  *  (3,  1,  15)  all  the  MSS.  have : 

"  V't  agro  euortal  L^bonicum  qu&ndo  enertit  dedibus ; " 
bnt  Bitschl  again  substitutes  enortiU  So  too  in  2,  4,  133  the 
palimpsest  has  uerterit,  but  Bit«chl  uorterit ;  and  in  the  Ps.  2,  3, 
16  against  all  his  MSS.  he  writes  uortit  as  an  aorist  Praeuorti 
as  an  infinitive  occurs  in  the  ^  Mercator '  (vv.  377  and  379),  but 
in  V.  113,  where  Bitschl  writes  caue  prcieuortier,  his  MSS.  have 
the  perf.  subj.  caue  praeuerteris^  which  he  would  have  dono 
better  to  have  left  untouched.  In  the  Medicean  MS.  of  Cicero's 
letters  to  Atticus  deuorterer  occurs  in  8,  7 ;  deuerierai  in  10,  16,  5. 
So  as  regards  the  verb  uoto  (ueio),  uotUum  est  is  quoted  by  Nonius 
from  the  '  Asinaria,'  and  the  palimpsest  gives  uotet  in  the  Trin. 
2,  4,73;  but  uetuit  is  in  the  'Mercator'  1,  1,  10,  and  in  the 
*  Phormio '  of  Terence.  It  is  true  that  conuerre  seems  to  occur 
in  the  '  Sticus,'  2,  2,  27  ;  but  if  this  be  right,  the  e  may  possibly 
be  duo  to  '  umlaut.' 

But  if  feci  and  such  forms  have  arisen  from  a  compressed 
reduplication,  fefici  fefci,  does  not  a  similar  compression  account 
for  the  shortened  pronunciation  of  dedi^  dedin,  dedisti,  dedisse, 
which  so  many  passages  in  Flautus  seem  on  the  evidence  of  the 
metre  to  demand  ?  as, 

*'  Nam  ego  destumatum  huio  dedi  to  uiginti  minas,"  Capt.  2, 3,  4. 
Add  Poen.  1 ,  3,  7 ;  Trin.  3,  2,  102 ;  4,  2,  67 ;  Epid.  6,  2,  38 ; 
Bud.  4,  4,  127;  Most.  3, 1,  116. 

*•  Dedibtin  argentum  ?  F^tum,  neque  facb'  pigot,"  Trin,  1 ,  2, 90. 
Add  1,  2,  92 ;  Cure.  2,  3,  66  ;  Men.  4,  3,  18. 
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'*  Dedifise  dono  hodi6  quae  te  illi  d6natam  'sse  dixeras,"  Amph. 
2,  2,  129.    Add  Pseud.  4,  2,  33 ;  and  Ter.  Eun.  6,  8,  15. 

Moreover  this  theory  receives  no  little  support  from  the  Bo- 
mance  languages.  Thus  the  Italians  from  deditti  and  dedutia 
have  deduced  desti  and  desie ;  while  the  tense  dedi,  etc.  became 
in  Span,  di  diste  did  dimos  disteis  dieron;  and  dederam  and  dediagem 
appear  as  diera  and  dieae;  and  similar  changes  are  seen  in 
Portuguese. 

Dr.  Wagner  in  his  '  Aulularia '  contends  that  dedisti  dediaae, 
etc.  in  such  cases  should  be  treated  as  dedUti  dedUse ;  and  in 
opposition  to  my  view  of  the  matter  objects  that  *'  the  appli 
cation  of  late  and  modem  forms  to  an  entirely  distant  period 
seems  to  violate  the  laws  of  historical  philology ; "  but  he  seems 
here  to  forget  that  the  principle  on  which  I  found  my  reasoning 
was  already  at  work  in  the  formation  of  such  perfects  as  feci ; 
and  in  the  ever-changing  forms  of  written  language  it  is  a 
common  occurrence,  and  one  indeed  to  be  expected,  that  ortho- 
graphy is  in  arrear  of  orthoepy.  We  all  continue  to  write 
receijpi  with  a  |>,  through  with  a  final  gh^  Leicester  as  a  trisyllabic 
word ;  and  it  is  only  among  Southerners  that  Kirkcudbrightshire 
is  ever  pronounced  with  its  full  complement  of  letters  as  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  while  at  home  the  d  and  ght  are  silent,  so  that 
the  penult  is  short 

Bopp  (§  546,  note  **,  and  §  556)  seems  to  look  upon  the  Latin 
acripei  as  in  origin  rather  an  aorist  than  a  perfect,  and  the  same 
opinion  is  held  by  others,  as  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff  (Umbr. 
Sprach.  Th.  1,  s.  144,  §  56) ;  but  after  the  evidence  produced  I 
cannot  but  reject  their  view,  and  on  the  other  hand  would  ask, 
whether  some  of  the  tenses  claimed  as  aorists  by  Sanskritists 
are  not  in  £EU!t  present  perfects  in  respect  of  form,  as  for  example 
the  Vcdic  forms  hadh-4m  *  ich  todtete,*  kram-im  *  ich  bestieg,'  as 
well  as  the  more  common  forms  a-bcuth-iaham,  a-kram-iahamj 
quoted  by  A.  K. 

But  it  will  be  best  to  give  one  of  these  aorists  in  all  its 
persons  and  numbers.  I  take  then  from  the  V.  G.  §  561,  the 
following  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  what  I  have  said : 
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**S.  a-bSdh-Uham*  -U  -ti;  D.  -mAmi  -iAiam  -ial^dm ;  PI.  -M&ma, 
-M/a,  -m^im;**  and  better  still  what  be  oalLs  a  Sanskrit  aorist 
of  the  4th  form  in  §  571  of  the  vb.  ya  *  go :'  *'  Sing.  aydsUham, 
-ds^  -t/U;  PI.  -MhmOy  'sUhfaf  "iitihus;"  and  if  we  turn  to  §  545, 
note  1,  we  shall  find  that  Bopp  himself  looks  upon  the  sh 
in  the  majority  of  the  persons  as  a  substitute  for  a  truer  «. 
The  comparison  of  this  miscalled  aorist  seems  instructive,  as  it 
decidedly  confirms  the  doctrine  put  forward  above,  that  scripn 
has  grown  out  of  an  older  scriptim  and  seripsiim^  seripdt  out  of 
icrijMi/,  and  scripfimue  out  of  9cr%pn$mui» 

But  1  would  venture  yet  a  step  farther,  so  as  to  give  the  title 
of  a  present  perfect  to  a  tense  which  Bopp  calls  an  imperfect, 
diam  asis  asitt  which  he  places  as  equivalents  by  the  side  of 
the  Latin  eram  eras  ertU.  The  long  t  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  person, 
on  which  my  argument  chiefly  rests,  seems  to  have  been  for 
Bopp  a  grave  difficulty,  for  in  §  532  he  expresses  a  belief  that 
they  had  originally  beside  them  the  forms  daag  Asai;  and  in 
§  532  he  has  the  courage  again  to  speak  of  the  troublesome  I 
as  a  *  Bindevocal.'  Even  the  first  person  a«-<ini  in  its  suffix  has 
nothing  at  variance  with  my  doctrine,  for  the  Greek  rcrv^a  itself 
stands  for  rcrv^of^  and  our  own  language  still  exhibits  the 
so-called  substantive  verb  in  this  very  shape,  am.  Moreover 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  that  what  was  in  origin 
a  perfect  tense  should  in  after  time  be  employed  as  an  aorist  or 
as  a  past  imperfect.  '*  The  Sanskrit,"  says  Bopp  (§  513),  ^  has 
for  the  expression  of  past  time  the  forms  of  the  Greek  imper- 
fect, aorist,  and  perfect,  without  however  attaching  to  these 
different  forms  the  different  shades  of  meaning  which  exist  in 
the  Greek/'  So  again  in  §  588  he  says :  ''  The  Sansk.  preterite 
which  agrees  in  form  with  the  Greek  perfect  is  not  a  perfect  in 
meaning ;"  and  he  further  notes  that  the  German  preterite, 
which  in  origin  coincides  with  the  Greek  perfect  and  the  redu- 
plicated preterite  of  Sanskrit,  has  likewise  given  up  its  signi- 
fication as  a  perfect. 

In  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  Greek  verb  the  same  formation 

*  Bopp  places  the  %  between  hyphens,  regarding  it  as  a  mere '  Binde- 
vocal.' 
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existed  as  in  the  Latin ;  but  this  is  less  easy  to  trace  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  habit  of  suppressing  a  o-,  especially  between 
vowels,  which  prevails  in  that  language.  Still  rcnx^o,  as  I  have 
said,  contains  the  substantive  verb  in  a  (  =  a/i)  and  a  vestige  of 
the  genitival  suffix  (s  or  is)  in  the  aspirate  of  (^.  In  the  past 
perfect,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  there  is  seen  stronger  evi- 
dence for  the  first  person  in  its  varieties  ererwfi-ta  and  cTcrw^-171' 
clearly  exhibits  what  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  eram  ;  and  still 
more  closely  does  cTcn«^co-av  coincide  in  suffix  with  scr%p»-^rant. 
Even  a  future  perfect  probably  exists  in  Tennl/ofmiy  when  placed 
by  the  side  of  €(rofjuu.  The  fact  that  this  form  is  in  practice 
rather  a  passive  than  an  active  constitutes  but  a  slight  diffi- 
culty, for  these  periphrastic  tenses  are  in  themselves  available 
for  either  voice,  as  has  been  already  seen  (p.  145). 

Let  me  add  that  in  Latin  we  have  the  phrase  censendi  cauta 
*  for  the  purpose  of  being  entered  in  the  register,'  and  adesse  ad 
imperandum  *for  receiving  orders.'  Then  in  the  sense  of  a 
perfect  the  words  '  he  is  fresh  from  vaccinating '  may  be  used 
alike  of  the  child  just  vaccinated  or  of  the  operator. 

The  Celtic  languages  exhibit  a  similar  formation  of  the  perfect 
tense,  as  in  the  Welsh  periphrastic  form,  yr  wyf  wedi  dytgu  '  I 
have  learned,'  more  literally  <!  am  after  learning;'  maetU  wedi 
eu  gwerthu  '  they  have  been  sold.'  In  the  simple  perfect  also 
there  are  traces  of  similarity  to  Latin  suffixes,  as  in  ceraist '  thou 
hast  loved,'  huaist  'thou  hast  been.'  The  so-called  pluperfect 
too  in  its  final  letters,  like  the  Latin  scripseram  compared  with 
eram,  agrees  most  exactly  with  those  of  the  Welsh  tense  which 
corresponds  to  eram. 

In  Gaelic  the  perfect  tensed  are  formed  with  the  preposition 
air,  in  power,  possibly  in  form,  the  same  as  the  W.  wedi,  pre- 
cisely as  imperfects  are  formed  with  the  prep,  ag.  Thus  tha  mi 
air  bual<xdh  '  I  am  after  striking,'  i.e.  '  I  have  struck ;'  6^  mi 

*  I  had  struck,*  hithidh  mi '  I  shall  have  struck,'  from 

the  vb.  huail  *  strike.' 

In  the  Teutonic  family  the  suffixes  of  the  perfect  seem  to 
defy  all  analysis  as  regards  what  are  called  the  strong  verbs ; 
but  one  common  character  with  the  perfects  of  the  classical 
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langnagos  and  Sanskrit  is  seen  in  the  lovo  of  reduplicate 
formation  in  the  oldest  member,  the  Gothic,  as  faltha  *•  plico,' 
faifcUth,  slepa  '  dormio '  saislep,  greia  '  ploro '  gaigrot,  akaida 
*  Boparo '  shaiahaid^  where  the  reduplication  instead  of  retaining 
the  root-vowel,  as  is  the  case  at  times  in  Latin  and  Sanskrit, 
invariably  gives  preference  to  at  corresponding  to  the  e  of 
tetidi  y€ypa<f>a ;  and  again  the  first  alone  of  two  initial  consonants 
is  repeated  except  in  the  case  of  «p,  sky  at. 

Again  as  the  long  vowel  of  egi,  feci,  ueni  grew  out  of  redu- 
plication, so  in  Grothic  also  a  mere  change  of  vowel  was  probably 
the  result  of  a  vanishing  reduplication,  and  the  same  applies 
to  our  own  sang,  drove,  etc.  Probably  the  reason  why  the  final 
suffixes  of  the  perfect  tenses  in  these  languages  have  practically 
disappeared  is  that  the  reduplicated  form  and  the  change  of 
vowel,  which  resulted  from  earlier  reduplication,  served  in 
themselves  to  mark  the  character  of  the  tense,  though  not  oii- 
ginally  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  so  led  to  the  loss  of 
what  had  become  superfluous,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the 
plural  mefiy  geese. 

The  course  adopted  with  so-called  weak  verbs  is  of  a  wholly 
different  nature.  If  we  start  from  our  own  language  wo  find 
such  verbs  ending  in  a  e2  or  t,  as  loved,  wept ;  and  of  those  the 
d  is  no  doubt  the  original  form,  which  in  such  a  combination 
as  the  pt  of  toept  naturally  adapted  itself  to  the  preceding  tenuis. 
But  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  this  d  we  must  go  back 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  then  to  the  Gothic.  Now  the  suffixes 
in  these  two  languages  are  as  follows  in  Grimm,  vol.  i.  pp.  840 
and  846,  895  and  903  :— 


Stbong  Vkbbs. 


Gothic  8.  1  — 
D.  1  — 
P.  1-um 

A.-Sax.  S.  1  — 
P.  1-on 


2-t  3  — 

2-uts  3  — 

2  -uf  3  -un 

2-e  3  — 

2  -on  3  -on 


1-da 
1  — 

1  -dMum 
1-do 
1  -don 


Weak  Vebbb. 

2  -des        3  -da 
2-deduts  3  — 
2-dMuf    3-dedun 
2  -dest       3  -de 
2  -don        3  -don 


Thus  in  the  A.-Sax.  what  distinguishes  the  weak  verb  from  the 
strong  verb  is  the  possession  of  d  or  de,  so  that  our  loved  must 
have  had  an  older  form  lovde  or  lovede;  but  the  dual  and  plural 
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of  the  Gothic  supply  yet  another  letter,  giving  ua  love-ded, 
which  ded  boars  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  our  verb  dtd^  as 
Grimm  observes,  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  /  love  ded 
is  not  really  one  with  our  periphrastic  perfect  I  did  love  ;  and 
I  think  the  answer  must  be  in  the  afi&rmative.  The  perfect  did, 
in  that  it  ends  with  a  d^  seems  at  first  to  give  support  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  itself  formed  upon  the  same  model  as  the  perfects 
of  weak  verbs.  But  if  so,  the  whole  theory  would  fail  from  an 
inherent  weakness,  for  then  did  would  represent  do  -f-  did ;  this 
again  dO'\-do-\'  did^  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  series.  But  Grimm 
suggests  an  answer  to  this  difficulty  in  that  did  may  well  be 
itself  a  reduplicate  perfect  like  those  of  \hQ  strong  verbs ;  and 
further  reflection  will  go  fiskr  to  support  this  view.  The  perfect 
participle  done  is  alone  a  powerful  witness  to  this  claim.  If  we 
look  at  the  so-called  irregular  verbs  of  the  German  language 
as  now  existing,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  number  is  about 
186,  made  up  of  14,  which  have  a  perfect  participle  in  t  and 
a  preterite  in  te,  eishring-en  hrach-te  ge-hrach-t;  while  171  have 
their  participle  in  en,  and  of  these  not  one  forms  its  preterite 
in  ie.  The  remaining  one  is  thun,  pret.  that,  pai*t.  ge-than.  Thus 
if  that  be  a  reduplicate  perfect,  this  verb  may  fairly  claim  to 
rank  with  the  strong  verbs.  But  the  so-called  strong  verbs 
belong  to  the  older  stock  of  verbs,  playing  in  the  German  vo- 
cabulary the  same  part  which  belongs  to  the  consonant-verbs 
of  the  Latin  language.  On  the  other  hand  the  weak  verbs  go 
with  the  secondary  or  derived  verbs  of  the  Latin  language 
which  constitute  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations, 
besides  some  others.  But  the  verb  thun  and  its  representatives 
not  only  belong  to  the  older  class,  but  among  these  hold  a 
distinguished  place.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  verbs  which  have 
most  truly  preserved  the  pronominal  suffix  in  the  singular  of 

ft 

the  indicative.  Thus  the  old  German  (D.  G.  1,  p.  885)  has 
tuom  twos  tuot,  and  the  old  Saxon  (p.  894)  don  or  d6m,  dos,  dSd  or 
dot,  A  similar  mark  of  antiquity  is  seen  in  the  Latin  presents, 
gumy  inquam,  and  let  me  add  acianij  as  used  in  some  phrases, 
with  the  power  of  scio.  It  might  perhaps  be  ai-gued  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  perfects  of  this  verb  in  the  several  Teutonic 
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branches  connect  themselyes  specially  with  the  weak  verbs,  by 
their  personal  endings.  Thus  for  old  German  the  preterite  ends 
for  strong  verbs  :  S.  1  — ,  2  -»,  3  — ;  PI.  1  -umSs,  2  -«<,  3  -«ii ;  but 
for  weak  verbs :  S.  1  -/a,  2  -Ida,  3  -to ;  PL  1  -tumSs,  2  -tut,  3  -tun ; 
while  the  preterite  of  tuon  *■  facere '  for  the  singular  runs :  1  teUi; 

2  idti^  3  ieta ;  thus  agreeing  in  the  first  and  third  persons  with 
the  endings  of  the  weak  verbs.  Again  in  the  old  Saxon  (pp. 
887  and  890)  the  endings  are  for  strong  verbs :  S.  1  — ^,  2  -t, 
8  — ;  PI.  1,  2,  3  -un;  but  for  weak  verbs     1  -da^  2  -dos  or  -des^ 

3  -da ;  PI.  1,  2,  3  -dun.  On  the  other  hand  for  the  vb.  duan 
the  sing,  of  the  perf.  is:  deda  dedos  deda  Thus  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  suffixes  of  the  perfect  in  this  verb  have 
marked  affinities  with  those  of  the  perfects  of  weak  verbs ;  but 
on  reflection  this  fact  will  be  found  in  favour  of  the  present 
theory,  and  as  Grimm  observes,  in  p.  885,  is  one  which  ^  hohes 
Alterthum  verrath."  If  the  weak  verbs  were  actually  formed  by 
affixing  an  auxiliary  such  as  our  did,  then  all  the  peculiarities 
in  termination  of  that  verb  would  naturally  go  with  it;  and 
that  such  repiesentative  of  our  did  should  be  possessed  of  fuller 
suffixes  than  the  other  strong  perfects,  is  only  another  proof 
that  this  verb  stands  above  the  rest  in  antiquity.  Lastly  the 
identity  of  the  English  preterite  did,  to  take  that  as  a  type  of 
the  Teutonic  verb  in  question,  with  the  Latin  ded-i  alike  in 
form  and  power,  serves  to  strengthen  the  present  argument. 
I  have  said  in  power,  feeling  that  *  to  put '  or  '  cause  to  be  * 
(in  any  place)  is  the  original  meaning  of  both  verbs,  as  in  our 
own   compounds  d'on    *  put  on,*  d'off  *  put  off,*  d'out  or  douse 

*  put  out,'  d'up  (the  chamber  door)  '  put  up.*  So  in  German  we 
find  ah-thun  *  put  away,*  an-4hun  *  put  on,*  auf-thun  *  put  up,* 
'open,'  aus'thun  *doff,*  ein-thun  *put  in,*  hin-thun  *put  away,* 
um-thun  '  put  round,'  weg-thun  *  put  away,'  zu-thun  (die  Augen) 

*  put  to,*  '  shut.'  So  again  in  Latin  we  find  the  best  translations 
of  the  compounds  of  dare  are  found  in  the  same  way,  as  ah-do 

*  put  away,*  ad-do  *  put  to,*  con-do  *  put  together,*  de^  (arma) 

*  lay  down,'  di-do  *  distribute,*  e-do  *  put  out,*  *  utter,*  in-do  *  put 
on,'  ch-do  (pessulum)  *put  to,'  pro-do  *put  down,*  'abandon,* 
red-do  *  put  back,*  sub-do  (calcar)  *  put  up,*  trana-do  *  hand  over ; ' 
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and  lastly,  no  better  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  German  thun^ 
our  doj  and  the  Latin  da-  can  be  found  than  in  the  strange 
power  given  by  the  same  preposition  to  ver-thun,  for-do,  and 
per-do.  So  in-^u-o,  while  it  retains  the  simple  vb.  in  its  earlier 
form  with  a  vowel  u,  also  supports  the  same  view  in  its  trans- 
lation 'put  on.'  I  am  aware  that  Sanskri tints  refer  the  do  of  the 
Latin  compounds  here  quoted  to  the  S.  da-dha-mi  and  the  Greek 
TiBriiu,  Bat  the  Bw-  which  constitutes  the  base  of  this  Greek 
verb  appears  in  Latin  as  sero^  whence  insero  'put  in,'  'insert,' 
exsero  'put  out.'  And  on  the  other  hand  it  requires  some 
courage  to  contend  that  dare  with  its  strange  subjunctive  duim 
of  archaic  Latin,  has  no  connection  with  perdere  which  also  has 
an  old  Bubj.  perduim,  just  as  a  similar  subj.  creduim  goes  with 
the  compound  ere-do  cre-didu  Note  too  that  this  u  again 
shows  itself  in  the  old  G.  iuom  tuoSj  etc.  just  quoted,  in  the  old 
Sax.  vb.  du-an,  in  the  Platt-Deutsch  dtMhn-^n,  and  in  the  sound 
given  to  the  vowel  o  in  our  own  do  and  done.  Lastly  if  du-atus 
be  an  older  form  of  ddtue,  we  see  an  explanation  of  the  short 
penult. 

So  much  for  the  perfect  tenses  in  Latin,  Greek,  eta  The 
perfect  participle  in  Latin  takes  tt  for  the  most  part  as  its 
distinguishing  snffix,  as  in  al-it-ua^  for  the  final  syllable  U8  need 
not  be  discussed  at  present.  Now  this  very  same  form  it  is 
also  found  in  the  old  Lowland  Scotch  dialect  of  our  own  tongue, 
viz.  abas-it,  where  we  should  say  abased;  and  this  systematically. 
Of  course  this  must  be  only  a  variety  of  our  own  ed,  as  seen 
in  the  participle  hved.  But  then  our  strong  verbs,  as  in  the 
Teutonic  family  generally,  possess  a  snffix  en  of  like  power,  or 
in  some  cases  we  must  say  once  possessed.  For  moUen  we  now 
say  meUed,  for  cloven  cleft.  But  these  two  suffixes  were  no  doubt 
in  origin  one,  the  two  dentals  n  and  t  being  freely  interchange- 
able. Thus  in  Greek  from  iv-  '  one '  comes  a  comparative  cr-cpos 
*  one  of  twa'  So  cnmrcv  has  no  doubt  superseded  a  form  ctvjttct, 
as  shown  by  the  reflective  enmrer-o.  In  the  Danish  again  en 
and  et  serve  in  different  genders  for  an  indefinite  article  before 
nouns ;  and  forms  of  the  very  shape,  but  wholly  different  origin, 

when  suffixed  to  a  noun  do  duty  as  definite  articles,  as  patriot-en 

m2 
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•  the  patriot,'  dag-hlad-^t  *  the  day-leaf '  or  *  journal.'  But  as  en 
in  our  perfect  participle  is  limited  to  Uie  so-called  strong  or 
older  verbs,  it  has  a  clear  claim  to  prooodonoo  over  the  other 
variety.  Now  this  form  en  is  a  favourite  suffix  of  genitives 
(see  below),  and  this  is  the  very  power  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  well  suited  for  the  explanation  of  what  grammarians  mean 
by  perfect. 

In  Welsh  again  wo  find  a  form  which  agrees  well  with  our 
lov-edf  viz.  car-ed-ig  *  loved,'  the  final  tg  of  which  is  reserved 
for  future  consideration.  While  the  ordinary  participles  of  this 
form  in  Latin  belong  to  the  passive  voice,  an  active  power  is 
seen  to  belong  to  those  which  go  with  the  so-called  deponent 
verbs,  as  aeciUus,  ratus^  etc.  ;  and  indeed  with  some  others,  as 
cenatu8,  adultua.  So  too  conversely  comitatus^  emensuB^  and  several 
others,  although  connected  with  deponents,  often  assume  a  passive 
sense.  But  this  twofold  power,  as  already  stated,  is  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  origin  of  the  form. 

In  the  Greek  rcrv<^o>9  ihQ  last  syllable  of  the  crude  form  may 
well  be  ov,  passing  in  the  oblique  cases  to  or,  so  that  the  av  and 
cfT  would  again  correspond  to  the  en  and  it  of  our  own  language. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

SECONDARY  VERBS. 

The  verbs  in  aoro-o)  co-oxo,  etc.,  which  for  the  most  part  go  with 
verbs  in  arro),  etc.,  were  the  subject  of  a  somewhat  detailed 
discussion  in  the  chapter  on  Vowel- Assimilation.  We  have  now 
more  especially  to  detd  with  the  meaning  of  this  sufiSx;  but 
a  word  or  two  may  be  useful  as  a  preliminary  with  regard  to 
the  sounds  expressed  by  the  combination  inr^  rr.  An  enquiiy 
of  this  kind  in  reference  to  a  dead  language  has  its  difficulties 
and  doubts;  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  w  was  an 
equivalent  for  our  E.  sh^  and  rr  for  our  E.  eh  ;  and  one  reason 
for  this  belief  is  the  consideration  that  such  a  sound  was  not 
likely  to  be  wanting  to  the  Greeks ;  and  again  the  idea  receives 
some  support  from  another  belief,  that  XX  was  an  equivalent  for 
Xi,  much  as  is  the  case  with  the  French  meilleury  hillard,  eta 
Bopp  in  his  V.  G.  (§§  749  and  769)  is  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  oXAos  fiaXXia  orcXAxo  grew  out  of  the  forms  oXios  PoXua 
oTcXwo,  referring  in  the  case  of  the  first  to  L.  alio-y  Goth,  alja-^ 
S.  anya-,  ^AAov  by  the  side  of  folivm  may  be  added  to  these, 
and  above  all  /xoXXov,  which  as  a  comparative  claims  the  form 
and  sound  of  itak-wv^  while  the  circumflex  accent  also  points 
to  a  '  mouill6 '  pronunciation  moryon ;  and  here  we  may  compare 
MaUorca  =  Maiorca*  KpciorocDV  KfKimav^  Oaxrimv  OaTnaVy  PpaxTtrtav^ 
fiajoratay,  and  indeed  /xct^aiv,  confirm  the  view.  Further  the  Poles 
employ  the  digraphs  8Z  and  cz  as  symbols  equivalent  to  our  sh 
and  eh.  So  the  fiEuniliar  name  Kossuth  is  pronounced  as  though 
written  Koahut.  It  is  on  this  principle  perhaps  that  we  may 
explain  the  habit  of  such  verbs  as  fousesao  capesso  to  form  their 
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perfects  and  participles  after  the  fourth  conjugation,  for  there 
seems  to  be  some  affinity  between  the  so-called  palatals  «A,  etc., 
and  the  vowel  t.  If  this  be  admitted  xaparr-iu  would  closely 
approach  in  sound  as  well  as  meaning  to  our  s-^ar^tch;  and 
Bopp  (§  772)  quotes  a  vb.  Baanurcna  as  representing  a  theoretic 
BavaT'iM.  But  this  may  be  left  an  open  question  without  much 
damage  to  what  follows. 

The  theme  of  rap-'curfna  (I  take  this  rather  than  yapaxTtna 
because  of  the  simpler  form  of  the  root)  is  rop-ax-  as  shown  by 
the  substantive  rop-ax-i?,  and  the  aspirate  of  the  suffix  a^  agrees 
with  what  is  seen  in  op-vx^  by  the  side  of  opwrtrw.  Again 
ficiXia-cro)  has  by  its  side  an  adj.  /MiXt^of.  On  the  other  hand 
fuiAxucof  goes  with  /lioXaoxro),  ffrnXaicrf  with  ifivXauraWf  <f}apfjLaxov 
with  ^xipfjuaurawj  which  point  to  a  ic  rather  than  x  l  ^^^  lastly 
ir(a)X.rfa(na  with  cirXixyiTK,  SO  as  to  give  a  preference  to  the  thick 
guttural.  I  am  therefore  free  from  the  charge  of  violence  when 
I  compare  our  suffix  with  the  Keltic  suffix  agh,  as  seen  for 
example  in  Manx.  This,  says  Leo  in  the  Manx  Grammar  con- 
tained in  his  *  Ferien-schrif ten '  (pp.  174,  180,  etc.),  is  a  suffix 
that  is  adapted  at  pleasure  to  any  Manx  verb  to  form  a  *  modus 
consuetudinalis,'  or  what  Latin  and  Greek  grammarians  would 
rather  call  a  frequentative  verb.  Thus  moyll  me  '  I  praise,* 
mayllagh  me  '  I  habitually  praise,'  ooashl  me  *  I  honour,'  ooasU- 
agh  me  '  I  habitually  honour.'  An  interesting  example  of  such 
a  Manx  verb  is  he-ctgkf  which  usually  means  *live;'  but  in 
Genesis  iii.  18  is  translated  by '  eat :'  *'  Thorns  and  thistles  shall 
[the  ground]  bring  forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb 
of  the  field,"  that  is,  for  all  time. 

The  Irish  too  has  its  class  of  verbs  in  aigh-im,  which  may 
also  be  regarded  as  frequentatives,  and  in  fact  correspond  to  the 
Manx  verbs  in  ctgh.  But  is  the  notion  of  a  frequentative  felt 
in  the  Greek  verbs  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  such  is  in  fact  the 
case.  The  verbs  just  quoted,  ropao-crto,  x'^^P^'^^*^  opva-artoj  do  speak 
of  acts  which  have  that  character;  and  let  me  add  aijSvaxrto 
as  used  of  the  'quivering,  flickering'  of  leaves;  also  tp€<rata, 
ciAuro-o) ;  and  the  further  we  proceed  in  our  enquiry,  the  more 
numerous,  the  more  convincing  will  be  the  examples. 
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At  the  same  time  we  liave  to  answer  another  question :  Is  the 
suffix  well  adapted  for  the  office  so  assigned  to  it  ?  Here  also 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  an  affirmative  answer.  This 
suffix  differs  but  slightly  from  the  ox,  ay,  eto.,  which  serve  to 
characterize  diminutival  nouns;  and  in  our  own  language  we  have 
a  perfectly  parallel  case  of  an  undoubted  diminutival  suffix  em- 
ployed for  the  very  purpose  of  denoting  frequentative  verbs. 
In  the  grammar  which  Dr.  Johnson  prefixed  to  his  great  dic- 
tionary I  find  the  words  :  *'  If  there  be  an  Z,  as  in  jingle^  tingle^ 
mingle^  sprinkle,  ttoinkle,  there  is  implied  a  frequency  or  iteration 
of  small  acts."  Again  in  the  Finn  language  the  same  idea  is 
habitually  expressed  in  the  very  same  way,  as  lask-^n  *  dimit- 
tere/  lask-d-en  'paulatim  dimittere/  an  example  by  the  way 
which  alike  in  root  and  suffixes  is-  calculated  to  allay  the 
doubts  of  those  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  this  outlying  language  and 
the  Indo-European  stock. 

In  giBmmars  of  the  Slavonic  languages  one  of  the  first  dealings 
with  verbs  is  to  divide  them  into  two  classes ;  momentary  verbs 
which  speak  of  a  single  act,  and  continuous  verbs.  And  under 
the  term  continuous  I. include  the  two  ideas  of  iteration  and  a 
permanent  state  whether  of  mind  or  body,  so  that  under  this 
second  head  fall  the  ideas  '  lie,  stand,  have,  knoW,  fear,  love,'  etc. 
It  were  well  if  our  grammars  of  the  classical  languages  followed 
them  in  this  respect,  for  there  must  be  in  Greek  and  Latin  the 
same  natural  distinction,  which  indeed  is  inherent  in  language ; 
for  who  can  iaiL  to  see  an  aggregate  of  petty  acts  in  wcdking^ 
following,  swimming^  drawing;  nibbing,  growing,  breathing,  talking, 
writing? 

But  let  us  pass  from  Greek  to  other  languages  in  search  of 
words  with  a  suffix  corresponding  to  the  Greek  a^,  etc.  In 
Latin  plango  first  presents  itself,  corresponding  to  TrXtja-aw,  and 
cut  down  from  a  fuller  pal-ango  which  means  '  strike  with  a  flat 
surface,'  as  with  the  pal-ma.  Thus  a  common  application  of  the 
term  is  to  the  clapping  of  a  bird's  wings.  The  Latin  language 
must  at  B'.'me  tiiue  have  had  a  verb  with  the  theme  8t(o}rag, 
corresponding  to  our  strew  (olil  foim  straw),  fi  om  which  strag-ulus 
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and  strtig-es  are  dednced ;  and  stramen  also,  seeing  that  a  ^  is  apt 
to  vanish  before  an  m,  as  in^mtiia  £ot  Jlagma,  examen  for  exagmen. 
An  o  has  been  jnst  assigned  to  8t{oyr<ig'  on  the  evidence  of  orop- 
€V'Wfu ;  or  an  a  might  have  been  preferred,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
S.  star,  Frango,  with  its  analogue  prjywfii  and  E.  hreah^  is  not 
a  simple  verb,  but  a  secondary  form  growing  out  of  a  faller 
for-ang-  or  for-ag-f  and  so  intimately  connected,  perhaps  I  might 
rather  say  one  with,  forare,  of  which  the  root  is  for  =  E.  hore  ;  as 
also  fod  of  fodere^  r  and  d  ever  readily  interchanging  in  Latin. 
That  *  piercing '  was  the  earlier  meaning  of  our  break  was  noticed 
above  (p.  120) ;  and  1  may  here  add  that  the  Lith.  vb.  hrektzta, 
as  used  of  the  *  break  of  day,'  confirms  what,  was  there  said. 

The  verb  trah^^  which  has  preserved  the  aspirate  (  =  G.  trag-en), 
1  claim  as  representing  a  form  tol^H-Oj  t.  e.,  a  secondary  verb 
from  toUo  ;  for  its  earlier  meaning,  like  that  of  the  German  verb, 
was  rather  to  '  bear '  than  to  *■  drag,'  so  that  the  two  phrases  of 
Horace,  *'  indocili  iugimi  coUo  trahentes "  and  "  ferre  iugum 
dolosi "  agree  with  each  other ;  and  if  a  doubt  be  still  left,  it 
may  be  removed  by  the  consideration  of  the  phrases  '*  tractare 
arma,"  Hor.,  and  "tractare  personam"  or  *' partes  secundas," 
Cic.  It  is  from  this  assumed  secondary  vb.  tol-agh  or  tol-ach  that 
the  participle  latus  was  formed  for  the  use  of  f era.  Compare  too 
the  analogue  tXi/tos  from  rX-qfjn  with  the  sb.  roXfirj  and  adj.  roXas. 

Trace»  are  also  to  be  found  of  the  suffix  in  the  form  a^i.  Thus 
grac-ilia  as  compared  with  utr-ilis  points  to  a  verb  grcu:-  or  rather 
ger-Hic-,  corresponding  to  our  own  grow,  whence  gramen  and  per- 
haps grains  (ripe?);  while  the  cognate  germen  comes  directly 
fix)m  the  simple  verb,  already  lost  to  the  Eomans.  Alac-er 
again  implies,  I  think,  as  1  have  already  said,  a  secondary  verb 
al-ac-,  akin  to  dAAo/Mu  and  sal  of  salio  {saUus),  Loams,  again, 
with  our  own  slack,  seem  together  to  imply  a  secondary  sol-ac-, 
one  with  solu-  of  soluere.  Of  the  same  stock  are  the  nouns 
luxus,  luocuria.  Still  more  indisputable  evidence  is  seen  in  the 
eighteen  neuter  nouns  in  ulo-  (Vo-):  subUgac-ulum,  picus-tdum, 
cenao-ulum,  propugnac-ulum,  gubenMC-ulum,  mir<ic-ulum,  spircui-ulum, 
orcui'ulum,  augurac-ulum,  objeclac-ulum^  spectac-ulum,  crepilac-ulum, 
hospitac-uliim,  sustentac-ulum,  receptac-ulum,  ambulaC'rum^  simulac- 
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rum,  lavac-rum;  the  last  three  of  which  prefer  an  r,  hkepueUariB, 
familiaris,  simply  because  of  the  preceding  L  And  with  these 
we  may  include  8olac-ium,  for  here  a  c  is  now  admitted  to  be  the 
genuine  letter. 

As  adjectives  are  used  to  denote  a  continued  state  of  things, 
our  suffix  is  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  suffix  to  them ;  and  so 
I  welcome  the  fact  that  in  Manx  **  bei  weitem  die  Mehrzal  alter 
Adject] va  ist  so  gebildet,"  as  myghin  *pity/  myghin^h  *  mer- 
ciful,' pooar  *  might,'  pooar-agh  *  mighty,'  graih  *love,'  grai-agh 

*  pleasing.'  Here  again  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  L.  adjj. 
€d>ax,  ferax,  etc.,  and  fercx^  and  of  the  Gr.  /aoXcucos,  ftciXixoSi  etc. ; 
aa  also  of  the  O.  machtig,  durgtig,  eta  Add  thereto  the  W.  ad- 
jectives in  oc,  og,  ig  ;  the  Breton  in  ek,  and  so  on. 

Further  as  the  final  guttural  in  diminutival  substantives  ha- 
bitually vanished,  so  also  the  y  of  the  suffix  in  Gr.  verbs  at 
times  vanishes.  Thus  ycXaw  (see  p.  137)  had  strictly  ycAay  for 
its  theme ;  and  OXjom  *  crush '  also  stands  for  BXaym,  as  shown  by 
the  part.  rc0Aay/Acvos.  Of  this  verb  it  seems  probable  that  <^Aaci> 
is  the  more  genuine  form,  and  this  a  compression  from  /AaAaa>, 
so  that  the  word  would  be  only  a  variety  of  fuxXacro-ci),  the  letters 
I  and  r  often  converting  an  immediately  preceding  consonant 
into  an  aspirate,  as  in  Opaa-croi  for  ropocro-ai.  The  loss  of  our  g  is 
seen  too  in  atrauij  stratus,  which  accordingly  take  the  character 
which  usually  marks  the  first  conjugation. 

I  venture  then  to  claim  the  whole  body  of  Sanskrit  verbs 
which  Sanskritifits  assign  to  their  10th  class,  viz.,  those  with  a 
suffix  ay,  and  called  by  them  causal  verbs ;  and  this  the  more 
that  a  y-sound  often  marks  the  transition  of  a  ^  between  vowels 
on  its  way  to  annihilation.  In  my  Essays,  p.  263, 1  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  Prof.  Wilson's  list  of  fifty-six  verbs  of 
this  conjugation  at  the  utmost  one  in  five  contains  the  idea 

*  to  make,'  the  first  ten  of  them  being  translated  by  himself  as 

*  steal,  disrespect,  hurt,  send,  wink,  speak,  play,  be  feeble,  be 
able,  sound.'  '  To  send '  may  of  course  be  expressed  by  *  cause 
to  go ;'  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  causative  idea  in  most, 
perhaps  in  all  of  the  others.  Bopp  himself  too  (§  772)  speaks 
of  a  whole  class  of  S.  verbs  which  with  causal  suffix  have  no 
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causal  moaning,  as  a^ydmi  *equoB  cupio,'  potiydim  '  ich  wiinaohe 
sum  Gatten  ;*  nay  (§  109',  6 ;  vol.  i.  p.  226)  ho  admits  generally 
that  the  10th  class  contains  many  verhs  which  possess  the  causal 
suffix,  but  without  the  causal  meaning ;  and  he  himself  quotes 
the  example  kdmdyati  '  er  liebt,'  t.e.  a  verb  of  the  very  power  I 
am  claiming. 

But  as  Sanskritists  so  generally  agree  in  the  doctrine  that  a 
causal  notion  resides  in  the  suffix  ay,  the  present  opposition  to 
this  theory  will  not  be  likely  to  win  assent,  unless  the  error, 
if  it  be  an  error,  be  first  accounted  for ;  for  I  think  it  i^  Coleridge 
who  judiciously  warns  an  enquirer,  when  desirous  to  extirpate 
what  he  believes  to  be  wrong  in  the  conceptions  of  others, -to 
trace  the  error  to  its  origin.  Now  the  mimetic  theory  finds  its 
justification  whether  the  natural  sound  which  is  supposed  to 
bo  the  foundation  of  a  word  be  directly  or  indirectly  the  result 
of  the  agent's  action.  At  any  rate  a  large  class  of  verbs  in 
language  denote  both  ideas.  The  Latin  verto,  mo  (jpraruoy  diruo\ 
tnoueo,  at  one  time  express  the  ideas  'cause  to  turn,  to  rush, 
to  move ; '  at  others  have  the  power  of  reflective  or  intransitive 
verbs,  •  turn,  rush,  move.*  The  same  double  power  belongs  to 
our  own  verbs  turn,  move,  change,  pour.  To  fly,  walk,  run,  wake, 
are  commonly  intransitive  verbs ;  but  we  are  fiimiliar  with  the 
phrases  *fly  a  kite,'  'ira^Jb  a  horse,'  *  run  a  wall,'  *  wake  a  baby.' 
The  Latin  stare  is  intransitive,  but  pra^sUxre,  as  with  uirtutem, 
often  transitive.  We  are  taught  that  we  ought  to  say  */cZZ  a  tree,' 
but  in  our  provinces  we  still  often  hear  *faU  a  tree.' 

Again,  when  a  verb  is  formed  from  a  noun,  whether  adjective 
or  substantive,  the  idea  '  making '  comes  in  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  without  any  special  suffix  to  denote  the  idea,  as 
aXbus  *  white'  albare,  SovXos  SovXociv,  Oraecari,  anciJlari;  but  as  the 
action  in  such  cases  is  of  a  repetitive  character,  a  suffix  which 
denotes  iteration  or  permanence  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

But  I  call  Bopp  as  a  witness  against  himself.  In  §  109',  6 
(vol.  i.  p.  226),  he  claims  as  representatives  in  form  of  his 
10th  class  or  causal  verbs  the  three  vowel-conjugations  in  Latin, 
f.6.,  the  a,  6,  and  t  verbs,  the  three  vowel-conjugations  in  Greek, 
besides  some  others ;  and  the  so-called  weak  verbs  of  the  German 
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stock.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  deal  witii  special  instances,  he 
is  not  very  successfuL  As  regards  the  three  L.  verbs  sedare, 
manere^  8op%re^  he  finds  no  doubt  what  he  wa^ts ;  but  that  his 
dealings  with  doceo^  fado^  iacioj  rapto^  are  not  verj  happy,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  the  Essays,  p.  264.  But  he  himself  is 
conscious  that  the  causal  power  is  found  only  exceptionally  in 
the  Latin  and  German  vocabularies,  as  appears  in  the  closing 
remarks  of  his  §  750,  where  he  first  tells  us,  that  in  the  Georgian 
dialect  of  the  Caucasus  the  causal-suffix  of  the  Sanskrit  has  its 
representative  in  certain  specified  forms,  yet  the  causal  power 
is  wanting ;  and  he  adds  that  there  is  nothing  strange  in  this, 
seeing  that  in  Latin  and  German  too,  so  far  as  regards  the  vowel 
verbs  of  the  former  and  the  weak  verbs  of  the  latter,  the  suffix 
in  question  has  so  completely  got  the  upper  hand  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground ;  where  the  implication  is  that  here  also  the  causal 
power  is  often  wanting. 

In  Bopp's  view,  that  the  vowel  verbs  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German  have  a  suffix  in  common  with  the  so-called  causal  verbs 
of  Sanskrit,  I  cordially  acquiesce,  so  soon  as  the  suffix  in  question 
is  allowed  to  be  a  representative  of  '  paulatim,'  and  so  fitted  for 
the  use  of  iteititive  or  continuous  verbs. 

What  has  been  said  of  OXomo  and  ycXcuo  as  having  for  their 
theme  forms  like  OXay  and  ycAxiy,  and  still  more  the  list  of 
neuter  nouns,  Bubligaculumy  etc,  together  with  uor-ag-on-  by  the 
side  of  uor-a-re,  and  im^-on-  (as  pointing  to  a  simple  im-ari  of 
which  imitari  is  the  familiar  frequentative),  are  a  sufficient  intro- 
duction to  the  assertion  that  all  the  a-verbs  of  Latin  have  lost  a 
final  guttural,  just  as  the  a-nouns  have.  Verec^undua,  backed  as  it 
is  by  our  own  fr-igh4  by  the  side  of  fear,  points  to  an  older  stem 
tcer-ec-,  as  preceding  the  later  uer-e-  of  uer-eor,  while  ueriius  is  more 
truly  the  participle  of  the  lost  simple  verb.  JBeor,  as  having  super- 
seded a  theoretic  car-ennr  (p.  132),  is  also  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
a  lost  guttural,  when  we  have  before  us  the  W.  careg^  L.  cak-,  and 
E.  reck,  reckon.  Freius  in  all  probability  represents  a  lost/er-ec-(ti# 
(cf  dumetum,  etc.,  of  p.  67),  so  that  we  have  in /cr-cc  a  secondary 
verb  from  /er-o,  corresponding  to  our  own  hr-ing,  hr-ough-i  (G. 
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br'ach-te)^  from  hear.  So  spretus  and  cretua  (secretua)  seem  to  imply 
older  varieties,  <per-ec-/tw,  cer-ec-tus.  Prurigo,  or-ig-o,  esurig-o 
have  preserved  thte  g  which  is  lost  in  prurio,  orior,  egurio ;  and  if, 
as  was  contended  above,  the  nouns  ius8i-,fini-^  uesH-,  etc.,  have 
lost  a  final  guttural,  we  have  no  reason  for  surprise  that  the 
verbs  of  the  same  form  have  met  with  the  same  fate.  The  same 
argument  applies  to  such  verbs  in  ti  as  meiu-o,  acu-o;  while 
uol-uc-ris  seems  to  tell  us  that  uola-  of  uolare  has  superseded  a 
form  uoluc-  or  uolac- ;  and  in-uol-uc-rum  suggests  a  guttural  ending 
for  uolu- '  roll,'  such  as  uoluc-  or  ualug-,  corresponding  to  our  own 
waU-^>w,    (Gf.  too  Ital.  uolgere,) 

Fluctus,  again,  and  fructuSy  fruges,  justify  us  in  attaching  a 
final  guttural  to  flu  of  fluo  and/rt»-  of  fruor;  and  here  again  sup- 
port is  found  in  the  E.  flow,  and  G.  brauchen,  E.  brook. 

Not  to  be  lost  sight  of  are  those  L.  verbs  which  have  reduced 
the  suffix  to  a  mere  g,  as  mergo,  spargo,  tergo^  and  the  two  verbs 
uergo  '  incline,'  akin  to  uerto,  and  fiergo  '  pour,'  akin  to  S.  vari 
*  water';  to  which  correspond  our  own  verbs  ending  in  k,  as  taih, 
VKtUc,  hark,  lurk,  hark. 

But  let  us  stop  a  while  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  iterative 
or  continuous  ideas  fit  in  with  the  vowel  verbs ;  and  I  find  itera- 
tion well  marked  in  mu>-a,  fric-a,  crepa-,  laua-,  apira-,  ara-;  and 
continuity  or  state  in  sta-,  cuba-,  ama-;  similarly  iteration  in 
ride-,  fle-,  eorbe-,  tonde-,  doce-,  cense- ;  state  in  habe-,  iaee-,  tace-, 
uide-,  ole- ;  iteration  in  meti-^  aarci-,  fard- ;  state  in  «ct-,  audt-, 
ienii'  ;  and  the  distinction  comes  out  better  by  contrast,  as  when 
we  compare  cumh-ere  with  cub-are,  8i-9(e)t-ere  with  at-d-re,  aid-ere 
with  aed-ere,  iac-Sre  with  iac^e,jpen(2-ere  wiihpendr-ere,  tend-ere  with 
ten-ere,  di-mdrere  with  uid-%re.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the 
suffix  in  question  is  more  fitted  for  the  imperfect  than  the  perfect 
tenses,  and  accordingly  we  find  micui,  fricui,  etc.,  preferred  in 
the  irregular  and  so  older  verbs  of  the  o-class.  In  the  e-verbs 
this  e  rarely  appears  in  perfects ;  and  the  same  principle  accounts 
for  tttna;t  and  uinctua^  aarai  and  aartua,  beside  utncio,  aarcio,  and 
so  on. 

I  go  back  to  the  Greek  suffix  a^,  ay,  ax,  etc.,  to  follow  certain 
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letter  changes.  Oreek  aspirates  habitually  interchange ;  and  thus 
I  find  by  the  side  of  xap-axrcr'  (a^)  a  variety  ^(a)/*-!!^-©,  and  with 
the  usual  vowel  change,  ((ro)p-o^c(i>,  €fi'€ff»-<i> ;  but  a  Greek  ff>  has 
habitually  a  L.  6  for  its  representative,  and  so  we  come  across 
9c(e)r'ib-o  (scrtlh)  and  tr-ib-ulum  (cf.  rp-Xp-)  by  the  side  of  ^o, 
with  cr-tb-  of  crib-rum  by  the.  side  of  cer-no  and  Kp-ll^-<l> ;  so  too 
IcU-e-o  lat-eb-ra^  acat-e-^  acat-eb-ra ;  and  as  I  adduced  gr-iic-Uis  be- 
fore, so  now  I  adduce  fl-ebMiSf  ex-pUeb^liSy  g(o)n-<ih-ili8,  aol-vb^liSf 
uot-ub-Uis,  litg-ub-riSf  and  above  all  such  forms  as  laud-cb^liay 
with  the  400  words  of  identical  termination ;  and  then  the  toler- 
ably strong  corps  of  neuter  nouns  represented  by  uoe-ab^lum^ 
together  with  dol-ab-ra,  ter-eb-ra^  aal-eb-ra.  Still  more  valuable 
witnesses  are  the  quasi-partioiples,  not  a  few  in  number,  of  which 
contion-^jh-undus  (over  sixty  of  these),  gem-eb^ndus,  rid-ib-undua,  may 
be  taken  as  types ;  the  more  valuable,  I  say,  as  they  carry  with 
them  so  marked  a  sense  of  iteration.  This  variety  of  the  suffix 
has  its  counterpart,  as  Bopp  observes  (§  750),  in  the  Oeorgian 
abj  e&,  6b,  softened  also  into  aw,  ew,  ow. 

In  a  few  instances  a  p  is  found  in  place  of  a  6,  especially 
where  the  vowel  of  the  suffix  has  disappeared,  as  in  carpo^  acalpo^ 
serpo,  ifnrui.  But  again  the  Sanskritists  come  forward  to  claim 
this  j9  as  of  causal  power.  The  words  however  themselves  pro- 
nounce at  once  in  favour  of  the  claim  for  iteration  by  their 
meanings  '  nibble '  and  *  creep.'  The  stem  of  carpo  is  seen  per- 
haps in  K€p  of  K€ipii)  and  car  of  caro  (camis) ;  while  serp  =  S.  sar-p, 
the  simple  form  of  which  is  preserved  in  S.  in  the  form  tar  or 
sri  *  go.'  The  Gr.  p-eir<i>  is  best  explained  by  comparison  with 
its  equivalent  the  L.  uer-g-o  ;  and  T(c)/>-c7rci)  of  course  belongs  to 
the  family  rep-  or  ter-  *  turn.' 

Tet  a  more  violent  change,  but  one  in  keeping  with  what 
was  said  of  the  suffixes  of  diminutival  substantives.  As  I 
claimed  urn  in  L.  bellum,  and  om  in  E.  bottom^  as  of  guttural 
origin,  so  now  with  increasing  confidence  I  claim  for  iterative 
verbs  a  suffix  cfi,  as  passing  from  a  guttural  ay  through  a  nasa- 
lized  av.  First  of  all  I  quote  /3p-€ft-,  /3p-ax-,  /3f>-vx"  ^^  ^^®  sense 
of  *  roar,'  corresponding  on  the  one  side  to  L.  fremo,  on  the  other 
to  E.  beUovD  and  barh^  as  all  varieties  of  the  same  word.    Secondly* 
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I  point  to  rp<x«»f  ^ith  cSpafu>v  and  ^fwq.  It  has  already  been 
noticed  that  before  an  p  and  X  consonants  readily  interchange ; 
thns  yXvKvs  is  no  donbt  one  with  duicis,  of  which  the  d  is  pro- 
bably more  genuine.  Olana  again  is  of  coarse  one  with  /SoXoko^, 
and  so  on.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  then  that  the  Or.  r/}€x<u  has 
superseded  a  xp-cx-cD,  so  that  it  is  one  with  curr-ic  of  eurr-44>idum. 
The  change  of  the  initial  consonant  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the 
L.  UremOf  which  has  grown  ont  of  a  lost  arimo,  for  cer-emro,  the 
root  of  which  survives  in  Kofi-Kop-  of  KopKcupta  •  tremble,'  in  cor- 
U9CU8  and  the  phrase  quer^^iera  febria  *  ague.'  Nay,  a  provincial 
crSmir  in  French  still  exists  with  the  same  idea ;  and  the  familiar 
eraindre  is  of  the  same  stock,  the  change  of  consonants  being  the 
same  as  in  the  obsolete  aveindere  *  take  down,'  from  the  equally 
obsolete  L.  ah-emere.  Similarly  there  seems  strong  reason  for 
believing  in  the  affinity  of  L.  cremare  and  vifivpirjfUj  of  trans  and 
w€pay ;  and  for  treating  the  L.  tranquillua  as  representing  a  more 
genuine  planqutUua,  a  double  diminutive  of  plancut,  and  that 
itself  a  dim.  of  planus.  The  L.  premo  I  also  believe  to  be  a 
secondary  verb  with  the  same  iterative  suffix,  which  is  not  ill 
placed ;  and  I  connect  therewith  the  so-ccdled  adj.  frequens,  and 
perhaps  cr-enhor  '  thick  juice,'  and  cr-^>-er  *  crowded ; '  nay  even 
eru-or  '  clotted  blood.*  Thus  the  root  syllable  may  possibly  be 
the  same  as  in  cel-eb-er,  geUu,  Kp-vor-oXXog,  etc.,  and  clot  itself. 

Once  more  I  go  back  to  our  starting-point  to  claim  yet  another 
class  of  verbs,  viz.,  those  in  oo-koi,  concoi,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  Latin 
verbs  like  labasco^  rubesco,  aciscoy  etc.  In  these  we  find  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  meaning,  as  iteratives,  imperfects,  and,  as 
some  hold,  inchoatives ;  but  of  these  the  notion  of  iteration 
seems  to  have  had  precedence  in  time ;  and  in  this  way  I  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  Ionic,  t.e.,  the  oldest,  writers, 
abound  in  this  use  of  such  verbs.  Buttmann  I  am  aware  sets 
apart  as  of  totally  different  origin  the  Ionic  iteratives  in  o-kov 
(§  112,  Anm.  11),  but  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  his  arguments; 
and  indeed  he  himself  (in  §  94,  Anm.  3,  note)  quotes  from  Hero- 
dotus a  passage  where  he  admits  that  apSco-icc  has  simply  the 
force  of  the  past  imperfect  ^pS€,  The  same  writer  points  out 
that  verbs  with  the  suffix  onco)  occasionally  carry  with  them  the 
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causative  notion,  giving  the  examples  fieOvcrKta  ' mache  tininkiu,' 
and  miruTKta  from  trCvu)  hriov ;  but  of  course  this  is  not  the  pri- 
mitive notion  of  the  suffix.  Oth*er  examples  are  BiSaa-Kia  (fur 
Si-SoK-a-Kd})  and  fii-fi(c)Kn;o-Ka>.  But  if  we  claim  these  verbs  in 
esco^  etc.,  as  in  origin  one  with  those  in  esso,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  guttural ;  and  the  same  difficulty 
presented  itself  to  Bopp  in  his  view  of  the  subject  (§  751),  and 
he  finds  a  solution  in  the  assumption  that  the  k  of  )3t)3p<ixrKci),  etc., 
is  merely  **  ein  euphonischer  Begleiter  des  Zischlauts ;"  that  is 
probably  what  I  denote  as  an  excrescent  letter  or  outgiowth  from 
the  sibilant.  At  any  rate  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  the 
two  letters ;  and  accordingly  we  find  finiscono  of  Italian  taking 
the  shape  offinisaent  in  French ;  and  again,  if  the  theory  that  the 
Greek  combination  era  represented  the  E.  sound  of  sh,  we  have 
abundant  examples  of  the  interchange  in  question,  as  aheU  and 
acaUop,  ship  and  skipper,  shot  and  9Cot,  to  say  nothing  of  E.  school 
by  the  side  of  the  G.  schule,  etc.  Nay  our  own  finish  stands  in 
this  relation  to  the  Ital.yinMco. 

Yet  another  claim.  The  suffix  of  such  verbs  as  oKria^o),  pc^oi 
(for  fc/)-€f(i)),  Xoyt^bi,  op/to^ci),  oXoXvfta),  seems  inseparable  from  what 
have  already  been  claimed.  Thus  Buttmann  identifies  aimaiw 
and  oKTcao)  (§  112,  10) ;  apfiomo  is  a  variety  of  apfjioiwj  and  so  on. 
No  doubt  the  prevalent  d(jctrine  is  to  treat  the  {  of  these  forms 
as  growing  out  of  a  8  rather  than  a  y,  yet  the  latter  constantly 
presents  itself,  as  in  pcjco,  apfioyrj,  oXo\v$u}j  oXokvyfio^ ;  and  this 
especially  in  the  Doric  dialect,  as  ovrto^,  KOfjuiia.  But  this  is 
the  very  dialect  which  deserves  our  first  attention,  as  generally 
of  conservative  habit.  Moreover  the  passage  of  a  ^  to  a  d 
through  an  intermediate  gd,  or  even  directly,  is  not  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

In  the  treatment  of  diminutival  substantives  suffixes  with  a 
liquid  came  under  consideration ;  and  here  again  we  find  forms 
in  this  shape  playing  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of 
secondary  verbs,  and  again,  as  already  noticed,  so  as  often  to 
introduce  the  idea  'paulatim,'  as  gamble  or  gambol  from  game, 
ramble  from  roam,  tickle  from  touch ;  again,  quiver  and  shiver  from 
quake  and  shake,  waver  from  voave;  listen,  hearken,  own,  reckon; 
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and  here  once  more  canBatives  turn  np,  especially  in  denomi- 
native verbs,  as  darken^  lighten^  widen,  blacken,  shorten.  Yet  the 
en  was  not  needed  to  create  a  cfttnsative,  as  we  say  *  to  bUick  shoes ' 
without  any  such  suffix.  In  Lithuanian  a  suffix  in  is  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  again  often  used  of  causati^es,  as  kab-u  *  hangen,' 
kaXhin^  *  hangen,'  gSr-cts  '  gut,'  ger-innu  *  bessern,'  gral-ua  *  schon,' 
grai-in-u  *  schon  machen,'  mal-u  *  Mehl  mahlen,'  mdl4n^  *  maMen 
lassen.' 

In  the  Greek  language  a  nasal  liquid  preponderates,  as  in 
uxuS-caMOy  av(ayii>y  etc.;  and  with  the  loss  of  the  vowel,  &iicvfi>, 
rc/xv(i>,  KOfivu^;  and  this  v  is  at  times  replaced  by  the  dental 
aspirate,  as  in  ^Xcyc^ai,  cpc^,  ircAa^ai,  ffiOwvOm,  as  well  as  in  the 
secondary  forms  implied  in  €ipya$av,  cucaOov,  &rx^ov,*  In  Latin 
again  the  suffix  in  the  form  in  appears  in  *l'ino,  *8-ino  (see  pp.  123 
and  128),  and  only  the  nasal  is  preserved  in  po(8)no,  cemo,  apemo, 
atemo.  Nay  the  old  form  danuni  =  dant  has  grown  out  of  a  fuller 
du-anuni,  of  which  du  is  the  stem  (see  p.  163).  But  the  Latin 
has  also  verbs  in  U  with  a  clearly-denoted  sense  of  *  paulatini,'  as 
aorb-il^re,  uent-il-are;  or  with  two  Fa,  as  UtiUare^  conacrihillare. 
To  these  add  one  instance  of  el,  as  aepdio  aepultua,  and  a  few 
with  er,  as  aperio  apertua,  operio  opertua,  and  *a-ero  (see  p.  128). 
So  too  a  suffix  €p  perhaps  enters  into  the  formation  of  eyeiptOf 

But  besides  the  forms  already  quoted  for  the  Greek  there  are 
found  verbs  in  which  the  v  is  repeated,  as  crK€Savyvfu,  ircravwfu, 
Kp€fjuaywfii,  KOp€ywfu,  aropcyvvfu,  a^cvvvfiL,  Iwvfu,  ^(pwvyvfii,  l^tayyvfu ; 
and  by  the  side  of  these  there  are  perhaps  always  forms  which 
in  place  of  the  liquids  exhibit  a  sibilant,  as  concc&urfuu,  wtraxrfmj 
€<rOrj^  (ueatia),  Cwmjp;  and  thus  a  suspicion  arises  that  in  this 
am/,  €vy,  etc.,  we  have  but  a  variety  of  acrcr,  ccrcr,  of  rapauraa},  etc. ; 
to  which  suspicion  strength  is  added  by  the  co-existing  vaiieties 
PaxFiXuraa  and  jSocriXtwou  It  is  however  commonly  taught,  I 
believe,  that  in  such  verbs  as  the  above  the  second  v  with  the 
following  vowel  v  constitute  in  themselves  a  suffix,  and  such 
verbs  as  ^uarvfu,  {^cvyKVfu,  ofiwfu,  etc.,  with  oXXv/u  as  standing  for 

*  These  I  find  are  called  aorists,  but  I  much  doubt  the  propriety 
of  this. 
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oK-wfiL  are  offered  as  evidenoe  in  favour  of  the  doctrine ;  but  I 
still  doubt  the  theory.  In  the  first  plaoe,  in  the  cases  of  nuamu. 
ranxu,  rouoxrica),  which  point  to  an  old  verb  rawfiiy  the  v  can  have 
no  connection  with  the  following  vowel,  as  it  is  an  essential 
element  of  the  theme.  The  same  holds  good  for  yawraiy  yanxrfux, 
and  yavoq,  and  for  klvwto,  Ktw/xcvov,  and  kivccd.  On  the  other  hand 
a  suffix  V  shows  itself  in  cpvcu  and  iXxwa,  corresponding  to  a  like 
suffix  in  the  L.  uoluo,  9oluo,  feruo,  and  our  own  wcdlow  ;  whilst  a  v 
without  any  trace  of  a  following  v  is  seen  in  Soxvo),  rcfivu),  Safjortjfu. 
Hence  I  infer  that  in  3ct#c-i/-v-/u  and  like  verbs  we  have  the  acci- 
dental union  of  two  independent  suffixes,  av-f  v. 

Moreover  this  same  suffix  ann  in  the  Erse  plays  the  very  part 
which  I  should  expect,  being  the  ordinary  suffix  of  the  consue- 
tudinal  present,  so  that  with  molaim  *  I  praise '  we  have  molann  mi 
*  I  habitually  praise.'  So  with  the  ordinary  preterite  do  mhoUu 
there  stands  a  consuetudinal  preterite  do  tnholainn  ;  and  again  a 
second  consuetudinal  preterite,  where  the  personal  endings  stand 
apart,  do  mholadh  mS,  etc.  This  aspirated  suffix  adh  corresponds 
perhaps  to  the  a$  of  cuca^u),  which  I  have  already  assumed  to 
have  grown  out  of  an  older  av.  I  am  no  way  surprised  to  find 
from  Leo's  Irish  Gr.,  p.  127,  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland  this 
odA  takes  a  nasal  sound,  which  he  represents  by  umh.  But 
he  adds,  what  is  still  more  valuable  for  our  enquiry,  that  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  it  becomes  ooA,  that  is,  the  very  sound 
from  which  we  started ;  and  thus  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  all  the  suffixes  which  have  been  brought  forward 
in  this  chapter  are  of  one  origin  in  form,  and  possessed  of  the 
very  power  that  I  claimed,  the  idea  oipauUUim,  Hence  the  forms 
stemOy  strageSy  stragtUum  have  in  the  suffixed  n  and  suffixed  o^ 
two  very  dissimilar  forms,  which  in  spite  of  this  are  one  in 
origin. 

If  the  views  here  put  forward  be  correct,  we  must  reject  the 
ordinary  doctrine  that  forms  like  a^ao-axD,  awcro-o),  and  so  on, 
are  derivatives  from  a^oco,  cuond,  etc. ;  the  more  correct  doctrine 
being  that  a<^aco  and  anxo  are  themselves  corrupted  from  the 
longer  forms.     Similarly  from  laboico^  arde$oo,  scUeOy  or  kindred 
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fomiB,  were  deduced  labo  (labare),  ardeoy  scio ;  while  If  im,  trituBy 
have  lost  the  &,  which  tribulum,  like  the  Gr.  rpifiia^  has  preserved. 
So  gno§eo  has  retained  two  consonants,  whi<^  are  lost  for  gnomi 
and  gnottu. 

In  the  A. -Saxon  the  a-conjogation  of  Latin  is  repr^ented  by 
those  verbs  which  Rask  designates  as  constituting  the  first  class 
of  the  first  order,  as  lufi-an  *  to  love ;'  but  the  a  shows  itself 
only  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  of  the  ind.  pres.,  as  lufati  lufd^ 
or  to  take  examples  of  his  own,  which  are  more  instructive 
eedrast  =  cnras,  cedra^  =  curat ;  polast  =  toA^s,  ]7o^$  =  roAa 
horast  =  f  iras,  bora^  =  forat.  Still  more  interesting  is  it  to  find 
that  the  (/  of  the  more  genuine  suffix  o^  crops  up  at  times,  as  in 
ind.  pres.  Ist  p.  ic  lufige ;  and  pi.  lufia^  or  lufige;  also  in  the 
gemnd  lufigenne  and  part.  act.  lufigende;  and  an  inf.  lufigan  is 
found  by  the  side  of  the  more  favoured  lujian.  Kask  indeed 
regards  the  </  as  no  true  part  of  the  words,  but  inserted  solely 
"  according  to  a  rule  of  orthography  '*  between  an  t  and  c,  to 
prevent  that  t  from  being  pronounced  as  a  consonant  y  (§§  18 
and  200).  But  after  what  has  been  seen,  the  more  correct  view 
is  no  doubt  to  claim  it  for  our  suffix  ag.  As  the  A.-Sax.  pronun- 
ciation of  the  g  in  lufige,  etc.,  is  the  same  as  of  y,  we  have  a 
confirmation  of  the  theory  that  ay,  the  so-called  causative  suffix 
of  the  S.  verb,  represents  an  older  cuf. 

So  far  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  those  Latin  verbs  which  are 
specially  called  frequentatives,  and  so  might  be  expected  to  claim 
a  position  uuder  the  pi*esent  head,  as  clamito,  agito,  ducto.  These 
also  I  class  with  the  verbs  which  have  been  under  consideration  ; 
but  I  hold  the  earlier  and  more  genuine  termination  to  have  been 
ic-a-  rather  than  it-a-,  so  that  we  have  here  a  reduplication  of  the 
suffix  oc,  tea-  standing  for  ic-ac,  Examples  with  a  c  rather  than 
a  t  axe  fodica-j  uellica-,  mulcor  *  pummel  *  from  mol-  *  pound'  *  crush,* 
fficcL-  and  perhaps  mica-,  Frica-  in  my  view  stands  for  thrica-, 
as  a  frequentative  of  ter-  *  rub,*  the  t  first  changed  to  th 
through  the  influence  of  the  following  r,  just  as  Opaa-crfa  grew 
out  of  Tapa<r<ra* ;  and  then  a  th  passing  into  /  according  to  the 
Homan  habit,  by  which  fern-  *  boil,'  with  its  derivatives,  ferii- 
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m^fi,*  ferumino,  and  fer(u)menium^  arc  deduced  from  a  lost  /er,  the 
analogue  of  the  Gr.  ^cp-  (O^pta),  So  too  fonrniB  —  $€pfjio^ ;  fotis  or 
rather  /ora)  implied  in  the  adverbs /ora«,/on«)  =  Ovpa;fer-a  =  ^T/p ; 
fumus  =  Ovfios ;  while  ^eo  is  akin  to  6fyqvo^,flo8  to  OaXXjut,  In  the 
great  majority  of  Latin  frequentative  verbs  the  form  Ua  prevails ; 
but  the  change  in  my  view  w^as  first  occasioned  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  'the  repetition  of  a  guttural  in  those  verbs  whose  simpler 
form  already  possessed  a  guttural,  as  for  example  the  three 
quoted  above,  and  over  two  hundred  others ;  and  subsequently 
employed  where  the  excuse  did  not  exist.| 

*  These  forms  with  a  single  r  are  sanctioned  by  the  best  MSS. ;  and 
the  short  vowels  agree  with  Plautus's  usage,  as  in:  lUbrS'  labellis 
fS'ruminat  (Glor.  4,  8,  25).  See  my  paper  printed  with  the  Prospectus 
of  University  College,  London,  for  1872-3. 

t  Those  well  acquainted  with  the  Slavic  family  of  languages,  would, 
I  believe,  find  there  much  to  confirm  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter. 
Thus  I  seem  to  recognize  the  sufl&x  at/  or  akh  with  the  very  meaning 
here  claimed  in  what  Dobrowsky  writes  (List.  p.  375) :  "  Praesens 
huivayu  (esse  soleo)  a  frequentative  huivati  singularis  verbi  huiti 
formatimi  est;"  and  again  (p.  387):  "A  zhivu  praeteritum  singulare 
in  composite  c-zhivn  est  (t-zlii  rcvixit;  si  antem  continuatam  actionem 
designare  velis,  non  zhikhy  zhi,  sed  zhivi/akh,  zhivytishe  (vivebam,  vive- 
bat)  dicendum  erit;"  and  yet  again  (p.  364) :  "  Terminatio  brevier  yu 
actionem  singularem,  longior  ayu  actionem  contimiatam  aut  iteratam 
plermnque  designat.*" 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

FOBBfATION  OF  TENSES  BESUliED. 

If  the  subject  of  seoondary  verlxs  was  taken  in  the  last  chapter 
somewhat  out  of  its  place,  it  was  because  some  of  the  imperfect 
tenses  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  were  believed  to  have 
been  formed  directly  from  verbs  of  this  cla^s.  But,  without 
anticipating  any  such  result,  let  us  commence  this  enquiry  by 
looking  at  the  Latin  forms  amabam,  tendxim,  legebam,  audiebam 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  futures  amabo,  tenebo^  leganiy  audiam 
on  the  other. 

The  doctrine  first  put  forward  by  Bopp,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  many  Sanskritists,  is,  that  the  first  six  of  these 
forms,  that  is,  those  which  exhibit  a  6,  owe  the  syllable  con- 
taining this  letter,  ham  or  ho,  to  the  verb-substantive,  as  seen 
more  or  less  changed  in  the  forms  fui  fore^  etc.  Bopp's  words, 
as  translated  into  English,  are :  "  The  view  that  the  Latin  im- 
perfects in  5aifi,  like  the  futures  in  bo,  contain  the  subst.-verb ; 
and  indeed  that  form  of  the  verb,  whence  fui  fore  and  the 
obsolete  conjunctive  fwim  are  derived,  was  first  published  in 
my  *  Conjugationssystem.*  If  it  be  conceded  in  general,  that 
the  origin  of  grammatical  forms  by  means  of  composition  is 
possible,  then  assuredly  nothing  is  more  natural  than  in  the 
conjugation  of  attributive  verbs  to  look  for  the  entrance  of 
the  8ubst.-verb  in  order  to  express  the  *  copula,'  or  the  union 
of  the  subject  as  denoted  by  the  personal  suf&x  with  the  '  pre- 
dicate *  as  represented  by  the  root- word."  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
words  are :  "  ^am  in  ca'aicibaia  was  originally  an  independent 
auxiliary  verb,  the  same  which  exists  in  the  S.  6Aavdmt  and  in 
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the  Ang.-Sax.  heom  *  I  am' "  (*  Lectures,'  p.  174).  Again  (p.  234) 
he  says :  *'  In  the  Latin  ho  of  amabo  we  have  the  old  auxiliary 
liku  *  to  become.'  " 

It  seems  to  me  altogether  fatal  to  this  theory  that  the  verb 
*  to  be '  should  thus  be  employed  for  the  very  opposite  duties 
of  denoting  the  past  and  the  future;  and  again,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  symbol  for  the  representation  of  the  *  copula '  is 
of  the  less  value,  as  it  should  on  the  same  principle  be  inserted 
in  the  so-called  present  fer-o  *  I  bring,'  but  here  we  have  no 
element  whatever  beyond  the  root-syllable  and  the  pix>nominal 
suffix.  But  I  have  already  protested  again&t  the  intrusion  of 
the  logical  line  of  thought  into  the  first  development  of  language. 

To  place  amaham  and  amabo  by  the  side  of  each  other  is  in- 
structive, if  wo  will  but  proceed  in  gentler  fashion.  As  the 
m  of  the  first  word  and  the  o  of  the  second  have  for  their  sole 
duty  to  denote  the  person,  it  follows  that  the  one  distinction 
between  the  two  forms  consists  in  the  a  of  the  past  imperfect, 
to  which  alone  therefore  we  must  look  for  any  symbol  of  past 
time ;  and  it  so  happens  that  we  find  the  same  letter  performing 
the  very  same  office  in  the  Latin  eram,  in  the  Greek  r^v  for  cav  or 
rather  €o--a-v,  and  m^c-a ;  as  also  in  the  S.  a-hhav-Orm  '  I  was ; '  and 
a-bhar-a-m  for  a^har-ci-am  =fereham{\,  G.  §  437,  Anm.).  I  would 
not  speak  with  any  positiveness  as  to  the  origin  of  this  suffix, 
but  1  think  it  may  be  one  with  the  preposition  a,  i.e.  ah,  whicb 
by  its  meaning  *  away '  may  well  signify  the  past  or  that  which 
is  gone.  In  c-ri^c-a  indeed  we  have  yet  another  distinguishing 
letter  in  the  initial  c,  just  as  the  past  perfect  in  Greek  c-rcrv^-a 
again  places  before  us  a  final  a  and  an  initial  c.  This  initial  c 
then,  or  as  it  is  called  '  syllabic  augment '  (a  nicely  unmeaning 
name,  by  the  way)  I  am  somewhat  disposed  to  hold  in  the  same 
light,  when  I  call  to  mind  that  in  Sanskrit,  as  was  just  seen, 
it  takes  the  very  form  a.  Nor  let  it  be  objected  to  this  view, 
that  it  assumes  an  idle  repetition  of  the  same  symbol,  for  we 
have  a  parallel  case  in  Spanish,  where  in  place  of  mecumy  tecnm^ 
the  language,  not  satisfied  with  migo^  tigoy  deems  it  preferable 
to  say  con-migOf  conriigo,  i.e.  to  repeat  the  preposition.  At  any  rate 
I  hold  the  derivation  of  the  S.  augment  a  from  a  preposition  like 
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ah  =  airo,  and  S.  ava^  as  sonnder  than  Bopp's  theory,  that  it  is  one 
in  origin  with  the  *  a  priwUivum  *  (V.  G.  §  637),  a  theory  which 
he  defends  on  the  ground  that,  what  is  past,  no  longer  is. 

But  to  return  to  the  forms  amaham,  tetuham,  etc.,  if  it  be 
admitted  that  the  a  of  the  last  syllable  has  the  power  for  which 
I  contend,  the  question  remains :  What  is  the  origin  of  the  a5,  eb, 
etc.  that  is  left  ?  and  here,  what  is  at  first  sight  a  difficulty,  pre- 
sents  itself,  how  we  are  to  find  a  sense  which  is  alike  applicable 
to  the  past  and  to  the  future,  to  amabo  as  well  as  amcibam.  My 
answer  is  that  the  suffix  ab  of  the  last  chapter  is  precisely  what 
suits  the  present  need.  As  in  contianabundusy  gemehundus,  ridtb- 
undm,  the  syllables  a6,  e&,  and  tb  carry  with  them  the  notion 
of  iteration  or  continuance,  so  no  idea  is  more  clearly  marked 
than  this  in  the  tense  with  reason  entitled  imperfect  past. 
There  is  a  difference,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  various  forms 
as  regards  quantity  ;  the  d>  of  genubundus  is  short,  but  so  is  the 
eb  of  latebra  terebra,  and  yet  in  flebilis  explebilis  we  have  a  long 
e.  So  to  the  long  a  of  amabilisy  amabam,  contionabundus  is  opposed 
the  short  a  of  dabam^  atabUia,  stabtUum,  So  again  among  dimi- 
nutival substantives  we  may  oppose  the  short  ic  of  namcuJa  to 
the  long  ic  of  canlcula,  the  short  ox  of  7raX\a^  -oxos  to  the  long  die 
of  6(t)pa(  -oxos* 

But  if  this  origin  of  ab,  eb,  etc.  in  amabam,  tenebam,  etc.,  be 
admitted,  we  have  the  awkward  result  that  in  amabo,  tenebo,  we 
have  nothing  whatever  to  denote  futurity.  I  accept  the  fact  with- 
out hesitation ;  and  call  to  mind  what  was  stated  above  (p.  142) 
that  the  so-called  present  is  again  and  again  employed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  future.  Nor  is  this  a  very  strange  matter  for  the 
forms  now  before  us.  If  ab  carry  with  it  the  notion  claimed 
for  it,  so  that  amabo,  a  verb  with  this  suffix,  is  an  imperfeot 
present,  it  follows  that  action  declared  to  be  imperfect  at  the 
present  moment,  can  only  bo  completed,  if  completed  it  is  to 
be,  in  the  future.  At  any  rate  it  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
language  for  words  which  in  form  are  but  presents  to  be  in 
practice  used,  even  exclusively  used,  as  futures.  I  quote  again 
then  cifii '  I  shall  go,'  era  and  taofiai  *  I  shall  be,'  fieofiai '  I  shall 
live,'  c8ofuu  *  I  shall  eat '  (opposed  to  eo^uo  '  I  eat '),  Trtofuu  '  I 
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shall  drink '  (opposed  to  iru/w  '  I  drink ').  So  in  Ang.-Sax.  5ed, 
lit.  •  I  am, '  is  often  nsed  for  *  I  sliall  be  *  (Eask's  Gr.  §  233). 
Lastly  Dobrowski  says :  **  Vtuntnr  Slani  subinde  praesenti  verbi 
singularis  pro  futuro,"  adding  the  example :  **  gryadu  *  venio  et 
veniam.' "  Again  the  Slavio  hudu^  though  in  form  rather  a 
present,  is  exclusively  used  as  a  fature. 

In  the  fourth  Latin  conjugation  we  find  more  than  we  want, 
audiebaniy  whereas  the  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect  audibam ; 
and  here  the  older  language  gives  us  shorter  forms,  not  only 
ibam  to  the  exclusicm  of  i^m^  but  in  poetry  moUtbam,  etc. ;  and 
poets,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  are  the  conservators  of  antique 
forms.  Bentley  too  held  that  for  Terence  aibam  was  the  sole 
admissible  form.*  No  doubt  forms  such  as  audiebam  in  the  end 
got  established;  but  this  was  probably  the  work  of  half  infoimed 
persons  who  finding  ebam  in  the  second  and  third  conjugations, 
on  insufficient  grounds  introduced  the  same  into  the  fourth  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity ;  and  then  editora  tampered  with  the  text 
of  Flautus  and  Terence,  etc.  to  make  their  language  correspond 
to  the  newly-established  forms. 

In  the  futures  of  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations  we  find  for 
the  most  part  forms  in  am  es  et,  etc. ;  but  even  within  these  limits 
wo  also  find  dic^o  in  Novius  ap.  Non.  p.  507,  and  reddiho  from 
reddere  is  common  in  Plautus ;  while  for  the  fourth  over  ninety 
examples  of  futures  in  tbo  are  given  in  Neuo's  *  Formenlehre,*  vol. 
ii.  p.  341,  including  many  examples  of  acibo;  and  to  the  last  the 
language  preserved  tbo,  quibo,  nequtbo.  As  to  the  forms  regam, 
audiam,  we  have  probably  in  the  a  a  mutilation  of  the  suffix  a6, 
an  in  amare  itself;  and  the  change  in  the  following  persons  from 
d  to  e  may  bo  due  to  the  following  weak  t  of  the  pronominal 
suffix,  rages  reget,  etc.  standing  for  rega-is  rega-it,  and  so  on. 

I  turn  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  Greek  tenses, 
€ypaij/a  and  ypai/^(o,  again  a  past  and  a  future  in  which  precisely 
the  same  problem  presents  itself,  for  the  past  tense  agrees  with 
c-Ti^€-a  in  having  for  its  special  distinction  an  a  with  the  initial 
augment  as  symbols  of  past  time,  while  the  future  is  again 

*  Aibant  disyllabon  semper  apud  nostrum.  Ph.  4, 1,  6 ;  add  his  note 
on  Haut.  5, 1,  51. 
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without  any  special  suffix  to  denote  futurity,  the  oommon  part 
ypcu/r  having  for  both  tenses  a  o-  alone  attached  to  the  stem  of  the 
yerb.  Once  more  the  Sanskritists,  at  any  rate  vdth  consistency, 
claim  this  sibilant  as  the  representative  of  the  substantive  verb. 
Thus  Bopp  (§  527,  p.  402)  tells  us  distinctly  that  *'  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  in  that  tense  of  past  time,  which  we  call  aorist,  unites 
(what  he  calls)  the  other  root  of  the  subst.  verb,  viz.  a«,  h,  with 
the  attributive  root."  So  too  speaking  of  the  future  (§  656)  he 
says :  '*  In  the  composition  (of  this  tense)  the  Greek  drops  the 
vowel  of  the  root  of  the  *  Htilfsverbum,'  hence  BuMrta  .  .  .  Scmc-oxi*." 
Prof.  Max  Muller  again  follows  him  (p.  234) :  **  In  the  Greek 
fatmes  in  <ra*  we  have  the  old  auxiliary  verb  €u  *  to  be.'  "  But 
the  same  objections  which  I  raised  in  reference  to  the  two  Latin 
tenses  apply  here ;  and  accordingly  I  look  elsewhere  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  present  problem. 

In  agreement  with  the  principles  I  have  from  the  outset  main- 
tained, I  first  ask  what  are  the  oldest  forms  of  the  Greek  future, 
and  as  usual  expect  the  later  forms  to  be  the  most  contracted. 
'N[a\ovfitUf  fut.  of  fjLa)(OfiaLf  grew  out  of  fjLa\€OfjL(u,  this  again  out 
of  iui)(€(rofuuy  itself  a  shortened  form  of  fia\€a'(rofju(u;  apoata  has 
what  some  call  an  epic  form  apoa-a-to,  Aa/xao)  is  used  as  fature 
by  Homer ;  and  the  name  of  futures  is  given  to  Safuuro)  and 
&i/Aao-(ra).  To  cpvco  are  assigned  as  futures  tpwa,  €pv(riOy  cpvoxrci); 
to  oKixi)  awan)  and  awaxrto.  So  again  the  aorists  in  their  fullest 
forms  appear  as  €fJLa)(€a'a'afirp^,  cSo/Aao-o'a,  tipvava,  eKOfuava  &om 
KOfudu),  etc.  Thus  alike  for  futures  and  for  aorists  we  are  brought 
to  forms  acra-  taa  uro'  oaa  vaa^  that  is,  to  the  suffixes  which 
played  for  Greek  verbs  the  very  same  part  as  ofc,  c5,  etc.  for 
Latin  verbs.  I  conclude  then  that  the  so-called  futures  of  the 
Greek  language  are  really  the  presents  of  secondary  verbs  with 
the  continuative  sense,  which  at  any  rate  better  adapts  them  for 
use  as  futures  than  the  simpler  verbs  of  momentary  power.  The 
one  awkward  result  is  that  the  so-called  first  aorists  ought  to 
have  been  past  imperfects ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  such 
must  have  been  the  original  power  of  this  tense.  That  the  several 
tenses  of  past  time,  whether  called  past  imperfects,  present 
perfects,  or  aorists,  are  not  limited  to  their  own  special  duty 
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seems  well  established.  Thus  Bopp  (§513)  says :  '*  The  Sanskrit 
lias  for  the  expression  of  past  time  forms  which  represent  those 
of  the  Greek  imperfect,  aorist,  and  perfect;  without  howeyer 
attaching  to  those  several  foims  the  gradations  of  meaning  which 
belong  to  the  Greek  tenses.  In  Sanskrit  thej  are  all  employed 
without  distinction  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  aorist  or  imperfect. 
Most  fi^uently  however  the  reduplicated  preterite,  which  in 
form  corresponds  to  the  Greek  perfect,  supplies  the  place  of  the 
aorist.  A  tense  exclusively  set  apart  to  express  the  completion 
of  an  action  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  Sanskrit."  Again  in  a 
note  appended  to  §  588  he  says :  "  In  the  Veda  dialect  the 
tense  most  commonly  employed  (das  vorherrschende  Tempus)  in 
^e  expression  of  a  complete  act  is  the  aorist."  Unfortunately 
he  does  not  define  which  of  his  so«called  aorists  (for  his  own 
book  gives  two),  whether  that  represented  by  ct-dih-ah-ct-m,  o-dtJk- 
ih-^Uf  a-dik-sh-O'tj  which  he  himself  with  good  reason  treats  as 
the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  first  aorist,  c-Scuc-cr-a  c-Scuc-ir-a-s 
c-3€ix-<r-€v ;  or  that  other  aorist  of  very  different  form,  for  which 
his  examples  are  abSdisham  ah6dki%  abddhU  and  avdksham  avdksMs 
avdkahit,  i.e.  what  on  the  evidence  of  their  final  syllables  am  (s 
it  I  cannot  but  think  represents  a  prteent-perfect  tense.  Thus 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  S.  itself  was  not  so  much  wanting 
in  present-perfects  as  in  aorists.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bopp 
himself  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  *'  the  German  preterite, 
which  in  origin  coincides  with  the  Greek  perfect  and  the  redu- 
plicated preterite  of  Sanskrit,  has  in  like  manner  abandoned  its 
proper  perfect  meaning;  while  in  Gx)thic  the  same  tense  does 
duty  for  an  imperfect  and  an  aorist,  and  even  a  past  perfect,  but 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  perfect."  It  is  thus  that  in  our  own 
language  the  foims  *  he  sang,'  *  he  laughed,'  to  include  examples 
from  strong  and  weak  verbs,  though  alike  present-perfects  in 
origin,  are  in  practice  habitually  used  as  past-imperfects  and 
aorists.  Nay  even  for  Greek  we  have  the  authority  of  no  less 
a  scholar  than  Buttmann  (Larger  Gr.  §  137,  6,  Obs.  4)  for  the 
assertion  that  "  in  Homer  the  distinction  between  the  (past) 
tenses  is  not  yet  so  marked ;  and  the  imperf,  in  particular  is  still 
frequently  confounded  with  the  aoT,^  which  was  only,  as  it  were. 
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at  its  birth ;  **  and  in  a  note  he  makes  special  reference  to  U.  i. 
437-8,  465,  and  ii.  43-5.  In  Herod,  too  he  goes  on  to  say  the 
imiperf.  is  often  nsed  as  an  aar.  Snch  remarks  keep  me  in  coun- 
tenance, when  I  contend  that  the  first  aorist  itsdf  was  at  the 
outset  a  past  imperfect.  I  add  to  all  this,  what  was  nrged  above 
(p.  142),  that  an  aorist  could  not  have  been  wanted  for  the 
earliest  nses  of  language.  I  see  then  no  difSculty  in  the  assump- 
tion that  cypcajfa  and  such  forms  were  originally  put  together  to 
denote  past-imperfects,  although  eventually  they  got  into  use 
as  aorists.  Of  course  in  the  whole  of  this  discussion  it  has 
been  implied  that,  reversing  the  usual  line  of  thought,  I  regard 
such  forms  as  8afi-curoxa,  op-ocro'ci),  €p-ixnra>,  etc.,  not  as  formed  from 
SofuuD,  ofKxi),  cptxj,  and  so  on  by  the  insertion  of  a  new  suffix ; 
but  as  the  truer  forms,  from  which  the  latter  proceeded  by 
curtailment  of  the  suffix,  in  other  words  by  the  gradual  loss 
of  the  sibilants,  8a/t-,  ap-^  and  cp-  being  the  simple  stems ;  and 
occasionally  we  find  good  evidence  of  this,  especially  in  second 
aorists,  as  c8a/iov  and  ^ha^rp/. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  fitting  place  to  take  notice  of  such  forms 
as  the  L.  faxo,  capso,  which  Madvig  (Opusc.  alt.  p.  60)  regards 
as  simple  futures  formed  on  the  analogy  of  Greek  futures  like 
Tw/rci),  TTpafo) ;  but  that  they  are  perfect  futures  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  other  scholars,  aud  is  placed  I  think  bej'ond  all 
doubt  by  two  passages  which  Neue  (Formenl.  2,  430)  quotes: 
'*  aeque  Bollona  mt  . . .  crMuat,  Ni  ilium  ^xanimalem  faxo,  si 
conu^nero,  Nine  ^xheredem  f^cero  uit^  suae,"  PI.  Bao.  4,  8,  6  ; 
and :  **  Poribo  wi  non  f^cero ;  si  faxo,  uapuUbo,"  PI.  ap.  Gell. 
3,  3,  8.  Not  less  decisive  is  the  passage  in  the  *  Capteiuei  *  (3, 
6, 37)  :  **  Pol  si  Istuc  faxis,  hAu  sine  poena  feceris,"  for  as  Madvig 
himself  observes  (Or.  §  340,  obs.  2) ;  "  If  the  fut.  exact,  stands 
both  in  the  leading  and  subordinate  propositions,  it  is  intended  to 
iiulioato  that  tho  one  action  will  bo  completed  at  the  same  time 
with  tho  other :  qui  Antonium  opprosserit,  si  bellum  confecerit 
(Oio.  Fam.  10, 19)."  Contrast  again  "  si  ita  faxitis,  uestrae  res  meli- 
oroH  orunt "  of  Livy  (23, 11,2)  with  "  soi  (  =  sic)  si  focerit,  gaudebit 
semper  *'  c»f  tho  ohl  innoription  (ciL.  1, 1447).  Forms  like  aitioMo, 
for  amnucm  =  amanero,  profecnt  no  difficulty ;  nor  prohtbetBo  any 
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serious  difficulty,  as  it  merely  implies  that  habeo  had  at  one  time 
a  perfect  habeui  by  the  side  of  hcdmi.  But  Madvig  also  denies  the 
very  existence  of  faxem ;  and  yet  in  the  sentence :  '*  Si  quis 
hoc  gnat6  tuo  Tuos  s^ruos  faxet,  qu41em  haberes  grdtiam,"  PL 
Capt.  3,  5,  64,  Lindemann's  reading  faxit  Madvig  would  be  the 
first  to  condemn,  as  a  solecism.  The  sole  objection  to  faxet 
must  be  the  a,  where  an  e  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  but  this 
applies  as  much  to  faao  itself,  as  also  to  adaodm  for  adegertm,  as 
to  which  Neue's  suggestion  that  "  the  presence  of  the  a  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  fact  that  according  to  Gellius  (9,  6) 
the  a  was  pronounced  long  in  actito  as  in  actum  and  actus,^  is  not 
to  be  accepted.  Gellius  probably  meant  only  that  the  c  in 
actus,  etc.  was  silent,  so  that  the  Latin  sound  was  what  is  still 
heard  in  the  Italian  attOy  fatto,  etc. 

In  the  Homance  languages  the  futures,  as  was  long  ago  pointed 
out,  are  formed  on  a  very  simple  principle,  the  attachment  of 
the  present  of  the  verb  *  have '  to  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  in 
question.     This  tense  runs  in 

Ital.       ho,  hai,  ha;  abbiamo,  avote,  hanno; 

Span,     he,  has,  ba ;  habemos  or  h^mos,  habeis,  han ; 

Fr.         ai,  as,  a;   avons,  avez,  ont; 

while  the  futures  of  the  several  verbs  sentir  Ital.  and  Fr.,  habldr 
Span,  are — 

Ital.       sentir-o,  -ai,  -a;  -emo,  -ete,  -anno; 
Span,     hablar-o,  -as,  -d ;  -^mos,  -^is,  an ; 
Fr.         sentir-ai,  -as,  -a;  -ons,  -ez,  -ont. 

Here  the  only  marked  change  is  in  the  first  and  second  persons 
plural,  where  the  syllable  corresponding  to  the  ab  of  habeo  is 
suppressed ;  but  this  was  already  seen  in  the  Sp.  hemos,  and  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  Fr.  ont  for  avent. 

The  theory  receives,  what  it  little  needs,  confirmation  from  the 
Spanish,  which  has  in  the  same  sense,  ha  habldr,  written  as  two 
words,  and  hablar-d.  In  our  own  language  we  may  say  *  I  have 
to  write;'  and  the  Latin  again  has,  what  is  a  complete  equi- 
valent, scrtbendum  est  mihi. 

The  so-called  conditional  of  the  same  languages  exhilMts  a 
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Kimilar  combination,  the  French  and  Spaniflh  employing  the 
past-imperfect  of  the  same  verb,  the  representative  of  hdbfham^ 
the  Italian  that  of  hahui.     Thus  *•  I  had,'  etc.  is  in 

Ital.      ebbi,  avesti,  ebbe;  avemmo,  aveste,  ebbero; 
Span,     habfa,  habfas,  habfa ;  habfamos,  habfais,  habfan  ; 
Fr.         avais,  avais,  avait;  avions,  aviez,  avaient; 

while  the  conditionals  for  the  same  verbs  as  before  are : 

Ital.      sentir-ei,  -esti,  -ebbe ;  -emmo,  -este,  -ebbero ; 
Span,    hablar-ia,  -fas,  -fa;  -iamos,  -iais,  -fan; 
Fr.        sentir-ais,  -ais,  -ait;  -ions,  -iez,  -aient. 

And  here  again  it  is  the  same  syllable  hah  or  <xo  that  disappears. 

As  regards  meaning,  a  form  '  I  had  to  do '  seems  not  out  of 
place  in  a  conditional  tense  which  speaks  of  the  past,  and  leaves 
one  to  infer  that  some  obstacle  occurred  to  prevent  the  purpose 
or  duty  from  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  antiquity  of  such  formations  is  great,  if  we  may  rely  on 
the  tradition  that  daras  as  a  future  of  dare  came  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  in  answer  to  a  contumacious 
person :  Daras  '  thou  shalt  give  it,'  and  so  gave  the  name  to  the 
town  which  was  the  scone  of  the  occurrence. 

It  can  scarcely  I  think  be  an  accidental  coincidence  that  the 
Latin  tense  which  in  power  corresponds  to  this  so-called  condi- 
tional, viz.  scrtbereniy  etc.  also  seems  to  exhibit  an  infinitive,  and  this 
in  all  the  conjugations,  including  the  most  irregular  verbs,  as  e^sem 
and  possem,  uellem  and  mallem,  I  find  too  that  for  years  in  the 
Greek  Lecture-Room  of  University  College  the  tenses  miscalled 
optative,  as  n^eii^v,  urra»7v,  Si^oirjVj  have  been  treated  as  cor- 
responding in  respect  of  meaning  to  the  Latin  tenses  in  erem  arem, 
etc.,  in  the  belief  that  the  Greek  words  have  lost  a  consonant 
between  the  stem  and  the  suffix,  and  that  consonant  probably 
a  <r,  which,  when  thrown  between  vowels,  is  ever  apt  to  vanish, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  corresponds  to  an  r  in  Latin.  Thus 
ycvcs*-  (n.  ycvos)  has  a  gen.  ycv-cos  (for  ycvcc-os),  by  the  side  of 
the  L.  generis  from  genus.  Moreover  the  infinitival  suffix  of 
Latin  must  have  been  at  the  outset  ese  rather  than  ere,  as  shown 
by  the  form  es-^e  and  the  archaic  d<m  =  dart.    But  to  complete  the 
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Bimilarity  we  ought  to  have  authority  for  a  <r  in  Greek  infinitiyes ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  what  is  wanted  in  the  Doric  ycXcus  for 
ycX^v  or  ycXocu^,  v^ois  for  v^ow  (Buttmann,  §  88,  Anm.  12  and 
§  105,  Anm.  21 ),  corresponding  to  the  Doric  ly/xcs  for  ly/icv  and  civai. 
Thus  a  theoretic  optative  araw-rjv  would  correspond  with  all 
accuracy  to  8t(i(e)r'em  (-e«  -et).  There  remains  however  for  con- 
sideration the  sufifix  ip,  em  ;  and  one  would  desire  to  find  for  the 
Latin  some  representative  of  the  Latin  habd)am  or  habui,  perhaps 
rather  of  the  latter,  when  we  think  of  the  Italian  sentir-ebbe; 
but  as  the  first  syllable  of  habeo  was  alike  for  the  three  Romance 
languages  so  far  crushed  as  often  to  lose  all  trace  of  the  5, 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  same  would  happen  in  the 
Latin,  if  the  verb  was  used  for  such  a  secondary  office.  And 
this  will  be  the  more  readily  credited,  if  it  be  found  that  a  h 
between  vowels  was  apt  to  vanish  in  Latin,  the  evidence  of 
which  is  past  all  doubt.  We  see  such  action  in  the  datives 
both  singular  and  plural  of  Latin  substantives,  as  in  mtMa-«  or 
rather  muaa^,  compared  with  t&t,  m&i,  alibi,  etc.,  in  rmuU  or  rather 
musa-is  for  muaabus,  compared  with  deabuSj  in  quibu8  with  guts  by 
its  side,  and  so  on.  The  same  is  seen  in  ttiMt  and  tuasus  from  ivheo, 
in  amorre  by  the  side  of  amab-ilis.  But  I  seem  to  find  special 
evidence  for  habeo  itself  as  contracted  in  comic  metre,  for  ex- 
ample in  Terence  (Eun.  2,  2,  32) :  ''  Si  p6tis  est,  tanquam  phQo- 
sophorum  habent  disciplinae  ex  fpsis ;"  and  probably :  '*  Habent 
d^icatam  "  (2, 3,  93),  where  a  sound  ha^rU  would  fit  the  metre  ; 
and  do  not  we  ourselves  treat  the  labial  with  the  same  contempt, 
when  we  say  has  for  havea,  had  for  haved  f  Again  amentum  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  habimerUum,  Nor  is  this  root  unknown 
to  the  Greek,  existing  as  it  does  virtually  in  the  vb.  aTma  and 
its  derivative  a/x-fui,  the  analogue  of  the  Latin  noun  just  quoted. 
Compare  too  the  L.  capio,  Q.  heften  and  heft,  E.  haft.  On  the 
other  hand  the  L.  habeo,  as  a  static  verb,  was  entitled  to  its  e. 
But  I  find,  or  I  think  I  find,  the  Lat.  hdbe-  in  Greek  itself 
deprived  of  its  labial.  To  the  L.  habena  coiTCsponds  in  meaning 
the  Greek  i^vov  of  which  lov  is  of  course  a  dim.  suffix,  and  as 
VXvKtpwv  (Glycerium)  comes  from  yXvxcpa,  so  rivvov  might  be  a 
dim.  from  a  lost  riva.    Thus  I  would  account  for  the  termination 
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ci  arai-^,  preci>elj  as  for  that  of  siar-rwL  It  may  be  thought 
perhaps  that  the  Greek  termination  ip  is  b j  form  better  fitted 
to  signify  *•  I  was ; '  and  that  we  should  so  arriYe  at  a  reasonable 

resalt  *  I  was  to  do  so  and  so/  and  shonld  have  done  bat  for , 

an  ezpre^siiiun  which  woald  accurately  correspond  to  oar  aso  of 
*  I  am  to  do  *  for  a  fatare ;  and  the  Slavic  has  a  similar  use  in 
the  old  Russian  hudu  dyelati  '  operabor/  more  literally  *  I  am  to 
work.*  My  own  inclination  is  to  give  a  preference  to  the  pre- 
ceding explanation,  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  formation 
of  the  Italian  conditional.* 

The  next  question  is  the  origin  of  the  so-called  present  sub- 
junctive scribam^  teneam,  audiam,  and  amemj  in  which  however 
the  substitution  of  e  for  aa  corresponds  to  what  is  seen  in  egi 
formed  by  reduplication  from  <ig-o,  and  so  standing  for  a-iigi. 
Hero  as  usual  I  ask  myself  what  is  the  form  in  the  oldest  verbs, 
and  I  at  once  give  a  preference  to  those  in  tin,  etc.,  of  which 
Neue  (Formenl.  2,  338)  supplies  me  with  sim^  uelim,  noZtm, 
malim  ;  edim,  comedim,  exedim;  duim,  adduim,  tnterdutm,  perduim, 
creduim.  So  too  for  the  Umbrian  A.K.  say  that "  der  Character 
des  Konjunctiv  ist  i"  but  with  the  important  addition :  "  an 
welchen  die  Persunenendungen  mittelst  eines  a  antreten" 
(Sprachd.  p.  140).  Mommsen  again  seems  to  look  upon  a 
simple  t  as  the  characteristic  of  the  same  tense  in  Oscan  (0. 
Studien,  p.  63),  quoting  the  examples /w-id  =/f(a/,  ang-it  =  agat^ 
hip-id  =  habeat,  pruhip-id  =  prohtbeat,  together  with  the  plural 
patens-ins  =  pandant ;  but  he  also  supplies  an  example,  which  may 
caiTy  us  a  step  further,  viz.  sia-iet,  which  closes  the  inscription 
called  *Cippu8  Abellanus*  (ib.  p.  84),  and  is  by  himself  made 
one  with  the  L.  stet.  But  the  fuller  fuiins,  ia  of  Umbrian  and 
ie  of  Oscan,  agree  thoroughly  with  what  is  seen  in  the  L. 
siem  sieSf  etc.,  and  in  the  S.  »yam  of  like  meaning;  also  in  S. 
vid-yd-m  *  sciam/  hib'r-yd-m  = '  feram,'  ad-yd-m  =  *  edim.*  Lastly, 
the  subj.  pros,  of  the  verb  *  to  bo '  in  Gothic  runs :  sijdu  sijdis 
sijdi ;  pi.  sijdima  sijdif  sijdina.  Wo  may  safely  then  assume  id  or 
ie  as  the  suffix  of  the  tense  in  question,  and  the  length  of  the 

*  Is  it  a  mere  accident  that  the  conditional  in  Breton  has  a  similar 
form  hiz-mn  f    (Legonidec*s  Gr.,  p.  82.) 
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vowel  seems  to  point  to  the  loss  of  some  consonant,  probably 
a  nasaL  But  the  Greek  language  has  a  special  mode  of  ex- 
pressing a  potential  or  conditional  tense,  by  the  addition  of  the 
particle  av  to  a  verb ;  and  again  this  particle  in  the  older  lan- 
guage takes  other  forms,  as  k€v^  k€  (but  only  as  an  enclitic)  and 
in  Doric  kd.  Hence  Kav  or  Key  may  be  taken  as  the  earliest 
form;  and  I  throw  out  two  faint  conjectures,  first,  that  this 
word  is  one  with  our  own  can,  a  root  already  known  to  the 
Romans  in  the  corrupted  form  que-o,  which  moreover  once  ended 
in  a  nasal,  as  there  existed  an  archaic  ne-quin-ont ;  secondly,  that  a 
word  like  Kav  or  kcv  might  well  take  a  form  yan  in  its  passage  to 
the  truncated  av,  just  as  kcivos  coiTesponds  to  the  G.  jen-er,  E.  yon 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Lith.  ana-a  or  an-a  on  the  other.  If 
this  explanation  hold  for  the  Latin  present  potential,  it  will  no 
less  sei-ve  for  the  Greek  tense  Tinrrco  -77s  -17,  etc.  where  the  different 
vowel  of  the  first  person  sing,  and  pi.  woidd  be  due  to  the 
pronominal  suffix,  as  in  the  fut.  of  the  indicative  regam  as  opposed 
to  reges,  etc. 

In  the  so-called  present  imperative  scribe  and  scnbite  we 
have  beyond  doubt  coiTupfed  forms  of  the  present  indicative, 
scribis  and  scribitiSy  used  however  as  immediate  futures.  The 
loss  of  the  final  8  is  what  is  seen  in  magis  mage,  uid^haris  uide- 
hare,  and  scrtbitis  compared  with  ypa<t>€T€,  But  in  the  other 
tense,  which  the  old  grammarians  with  good  reason  called  a 
future,  we  find  a  suffix  -to,  scnbito,  scribitote,  scrtbunto,  rvTrrenoj 
rvjiTCTOKrav,  and  nmrovrdiv ;  and  the  question  arises,  Whence  this 
-to  f  An  answer  to  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  give ;  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  participles  in  turo-  contain  something 
similar  in  form ;  and  this  Sanskritists  would  derive  from  the 
agent-nouns,  such  as  scriptor,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Sanski  it, 
which  employs  such  nouns  in  the  formation  of  an  indicative 
future.  For  example  the  S.  noun  ddtri  or  daiar  corresponds  to  the 
L.  dator,  and  from  this  is  deduced  a  tense :  S.  ddidsmi,  ddtdsi, 
data;  D.  ddldsvas,  ddtdsthas,  ddidrau ;  PL  ddidamas,  ddtdstha, 
ddtdras.  Here  the  first  and  second  persons  attach  to  the  noun 
the  verb  *  to  be,'  o^mt,  etc. ;  while  in  the  third  person  we  have 
simply  the  nom.  of  the  noun  ddtdy  ddidrau,  ddtdras,    Bopp  indeed 
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caUs  the  noun  so  used  a  participle,  observing  that  in  this  con- 
stmction  it  admits  no  change  for  gender,  signifying  indifferently 
'  he,  shcy  or  a  will  give ;  *  and  also  comparing  the  absence  of  the 
verb  in  the  third  person  to  the  Ijatin  use  of  amamini  for  amamini 
e9tis.  Can  it  be  that  Bcripior  is  made  up  of  the  three  elements  Bcrih 
-f-to+or  *  the  man  to  give,'  a  division  which  is  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  that  or  corresponds  to  wr  in  the  names  of  Welsh  agents, 
as  had-w  '  boatman,'  morvor  *  seaman ; '  and  this  suffix  trr  is 
with  reason  r^arded  as  one  with  the  W.  gvor  =  L.  utV.  All  this 
agrees  with  our  own  suffixes  in  tailor^  the  Fr.  tailleur  *  tailor,' 
and  indeed  substantially  with  our  more  common  suffix  er  in  writer. 
The  Greek  terms  for  agents,  as  oucqrripy  otm/rtDp,  etc.,  seem  to 
oppose  the  theory ;  but  here  also  the  t  may  belong  to  what 
precedes.  As  uer-e  of  uereor  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  an 
older  uerec-^  witness  uerec-undus,  so  <xkc-(i)  points  to  a  fuller  ouc-ck  ; 
and  then  the  final  c  is  likely  to  have  thrown  out  an  excrescent  /, 
making  a  theoretic  oucckt-i/p  or  oixc#cr-<Dp,  from  which  the  k  would 
be  bure  to  vanish,  leaving  at  the  same  time  a  long  vowel  (see 
Essays,  pp.  237-8).  The  theory  that  scriptor  meant  in  strictness 
*the  man  to  write'  would  thoroughly  account  then  for  the 
employment  of  such  nouns  in  the  formation  of  a  S.  future  and 
a  L.  future  participle ;  but  the  theory  would  be  more  satisfacf  or}' 
if  we  could  give  independent  reasons  for  believing  that  a  pre- 
position to  once  belonged  to  the  Latin  vocabulary.  In  my  Essays, 
(p.  57)  I  have  referred  to  a  suggestion,  which  Grimm  (vol.  iii. 
p.  264)  throws  out  very  doubtingly,  that  the  Goth,  dii,  G. ««, 
E.  to  may  be  one  in  origin  with  the  Goth.  cU,  old  G.  oz,  E.  at, 
and  so  of  course  with  the  L.  <id,  on  the  assumption  that 
there  once  existed  a  fuller  preposition  adu.  In  confirmation  of 
Grimm's  view  I  there  show  that  the  Gaelic  actually  possessed 
a  prep,  ado  with  the  very  meaning  in  question ;  and  here  I  find  a 
general  support  in  the  fact,  that  prepositions  are  apt  to  take 
three  several  forms  in  this  way,  as  cv  cvi  and  S.  m  of  the  same 
power,  ay  ava  and  Buss,  na,  which  with  all  accuracy  correspond 
to  ad,  Gael,  adu,  and  Gael.  do.  It  may  be  objected  perhaps  that 
under  Eask's  law  an  Eng.  to  ought  to  have  for  its  L.  analogue 
a  form  do  rather  than  to.     But  even  this  law  has  its  exceptions. 
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Indeed  a  L.  final  thick  mute  seems  to  have  been  pronounced  as 
a  thin  mnte.  Thus  svib  corresponds  to  vtto,  sup  of  mijper,  superi^ 
and  onr  own  up;  o5  to  cn-t,  ab  to  awo  and  mf/;  and  so  ad  itself 
was  probably  pronounced  as  at^  and  indeed  is  often  so  written. 
Thus  if  Grimm's  suggestion  be  valid,  we  might  expect  the  L. 
trio  to  be  at^  cUo,  <o.  I  give  this  theory  for  what  it  is  worth, 
feeling  that  it  involves  too  many  doubtful  points  to  be  at  once 
accepted  by  myself,  let  alone  others. 

The  infinitive  is  of  course  a  noun,  ihough  it  differs  from 
other  nouns  in  not  availing  itself  of  the  process  called  declension. 
The  Doric  infinitives  in  cv,  as  aycv  Xa/A)8avcv  (Buttmann,  §  88, 
Anm.  10)  have  the  suf&x  in  a  form  well  known  to  L.  neuters, 
as  ungu-en^  and  the  archaic  rvTrr-c/A-cv  has  a  double  suffix  of  dimi- 
nution, like  teg-um-en,  while  the  Greek  ov-oyL-a  has  substantially 
the  same  double  suffix,  for  modern  Greek  adds  a  final  nasal, 
which  reappears  in  the  verb  ovofuxivo).  Again  such  a  foim  as 
Tuirr^Acv,  we  are  told,  led,  by  dropping  of  the  ft,  first  to  tvtttccv, 
and  then  to  Tvxrrctv,  The  Aeolic  xaipntp^y  ^wn/v,  are  probably,  as 
Buttmann  says,  varieties  of  ;(acpciv,  €pw€Lv,  In  le^-cu  ti$€imu  rerv- 
^cv-oi  we  have  yet  an  additional  suffix,  whose  origin  however 
I  leave  others  to  deal  with.  Then  in  Latin  we  find  the  ordinary 
suffix,  ere,  where,  as  I  just  said,  the  r  is  proved  to  have  grown 
out  of  an  8  by  the  forms  es-ae  and  dasij  but  this  er-e,  like  cv-at, 
WAS  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  second  suffix  to  an  earlier  er  or  ee. 
Thus  hiber  was  a  form  known  to  Cato,  says  Charisius  (p.  124  E.), 
who  also  quotes  ''  iubebat  biber  dari "  and  '*  date  illi  biber " 
from  old  authors,  where  htber  is  at  once  a  noun  and  an  infinitive, 
in  the  latter  case  corresponding  to  Vergil's  "  dat  habere  nepoti." 
The  abstract  and  diminutive  nouns  genus,  8celu8,  uber,  tuber^  may 
also  be  compared  with  htber,  etc.  I  venture  now  to  assert 
again,  what  I  asserted  long  ago,  that  the  L.  er-e  as  a  double 
suffix  corresponds  in  form  to  the  Gr.  cv-oi.  But  this  theory  has 
met  with  an  opponent  in  the  *  Academy*  (No.  2,  p.  56)  on  the 
ground  that  **  the  Greek  y,  though  it  may  represent  a  L.  <  at 
the  end  of  a  word  (-ftcv  =  -mus),  never  does  so  in  the  middle  of 
one."  To  this  argument  I  oppose  first  the  fact  that  in  the 
Doric  infinitive  ycXa-t?  the  a  occupies  the  very  position  as  a 
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final  for  which  he  admits  an  exception,  while  r  is  a  final  in 
hiher.  But  the  writer's  limitaiion  to  finals  seems  in  itself  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  and  certainly  will  not  hold  for  /aci^cjv  fici^oi^os^ 
which  has  for  its  L.  analogue  maios  (maior)  and  maioris.  And 
this  was  to  be  expected ;  for  as  in  Greek  v  and  o-  are  constantly 
interchanging,  as  in  rvirrofics  =  rxnrrofity,  and  from  a'io<f>poi¥  we 
have  a  derivative  irwff>poavinfj^  from  Kp€fjLavw/u  an  adj.  Kptfjuurro^t 
so  in  Latin  8  and  r  are  so  notoriously  interconvertible  that  it 
would  be  simply  idle  to  quote  instances.  Again  that  a  L.  r 
often  corresponds  to  a  Or.  v  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  menu  = 
fiovo^j  dims  =  Scu^os,  uires  =  fives,  mora  =  ixovri ;  while  within  the 
limits  of  Latin  we  find  femur  often  forming  its  oblique  cases  as 
if  from  femen.  It  may  be  thought  however  that  the  difference 
of  quantity  in  the  finals  of  ere  and  cvot  is  fatal  to  the  theory 
of  their  identity.  Here  however  I  claim  rather  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  my  assiunption ;  for  as  in  Greek  the  at  of  cvat,  originally 
long,  became  short,  so  the  quantity  of  the  final  e  in  Latin  was 
for  the  old  language  long.  First  as  regards  the  Greek  form. 
Battmann,  the  warm  advocate  of  the  prevalent  accentual  theory, 
lays  it  down  that  "  a  final  cu  or  ot,  though  long  for  metrical 
purposes,  must  for  the  most  part  be  considered  as  short  in  the 
rules  of  accentuation"  (§  11,  7).  Thus,  says  he,  "  the  pi.  nom. 
TpLoivoLj  the  passives  in  ai  as  Twrro/jLcuy  the  inf.  Troc^crai,  are  accen- 
tuated in  a  manner  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  long  final 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  these  very  common  suffixes  the 
diphthongs  had  been  so  far  worn  away  that  in  the  ordinary 
language  they  sounded  to  the  ear  as  short."  Then  for  the  Latin 
infinitive  I  quote  from  Plautus,  Terence,  etc. : — 

• 

Glor.  1,  1,  27.  Quid?  brAccium?    lUud  dicere  uoluf,  femur. 

3,  2,  34.  Numquam  ^epol  nidi  pr6mere.   Verum  h<So  erat. 

4,  4,  21.  Oppidura  quodufs  uidetur  p<5sse  expugnarS  dolis. 

Trin.  2, 4, 183.  Nam  c^rtumst  sine  dote  hdut  darS.  Quin  tu  1  modo. 
A  sin.  2,  1,  2.  'Atque  argento  c6mparando  f  ingerg  fall&ciam. 
Pens.  2,  3,  6.  Earn  foi  3  mihi  oocdsionem,  ea  niino  quasi  decidit  de 

caelo. 
True.  2,  4,  71.  Non  amies  aliquod  mfhi  darg  mun^sculum? 
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Pseud.  2,  3, 121.  'Ego  soeleetus  niaio  ai^ntom  pr6merd  posstun 

domo. 

4,  2,  46.  Nulldm  salutem  mftterd  Bcript&m  solet. 

Poen.  3,  3,  15.  Eum  op6rt6t  amnem  qudererd  oomit^m  sibL 
Andr.  pr.  23.  Male  dioerS,  malef4ota  ne  nosdLnt  sua. 

2,  6,  6.  Potin  6b  mihi  uerum  dioer€  ?   Nihil  f&cilius. 

Eun.  3,  ^  38.  E  fldmma  te  peterd'  cibum  posse  drbitror.  (So  Bemb.) 
Ph.  5,  9,  7.  Ausctilta.    Pergin  cr^erd  ?  Quid  ego  6b6ecro  . . .  .  ? 
Titin.  ap.  Non.  144,  6.  Ipeiis  quidem  herde  d^cerd  san^  neuolt. 

The  following  I  set  apart,  because  alike  in  ihe  comio  sep- 
tenarius  and  in  the  full  iambio  tetrameter  tl^ere  is  a  marked 
pause  at  the  close  of  the  second  dipodia.  Yet  even  to  these  I 
attach  a  value,  after  the  principle  has  been  established  as  above. 
I  give  first  those  which  belong  to  the  former  metre : 

As.  2,  4, 14.  Apsc^e  ao  sine  me  hunc  p^rder^,  qui  semper  me 

ira  inc6ndit. . 
32.  Nunc  uidi  hue  ipeum  adducer^  tarp^ssitam  Ezae- 

rdmbum. 
36.  Quid  r61icuom  ?  Aibat  r^derS,  quum  ext^mplo  r6d- 

ditdm  'sset. 
57.  Saluom  h^rcle  erit.    Creddm  ford,  dum  quidem  fn 

manu  ipse  hab^bo. 
Olor.  4,  6,  24.  Si  p61  me  nolet  ddcerS  uz6rem,  genua  ampl6ctor. 
26.  Gonsciscam  letum :  uiuerfi  sine  ill6  scio  me  non 

p6s8e. 
Poen.  4,  1,  5.  At  6ccum  e  fano  rfoiperS  uide6  se  Sjnoerastum. 
5,  4,  94.  Yix  h6c  uidemur  cr6der6.    M4gia  qui  credatia 

dfcam. 
Merc.  3,  1,  11.  Nee  p6cua  ruri  pdscerd  nee  p^eros  nutric4re. 
Cure.  4,  2,  18.  Eum    r^m  fidemque    p^rderS,  tametsf    nil  fecit 

diunt. 
Rud.  2,  3,  59.  Qui  su6s  parentis  ndsoerd  potlsset :  earn  uer6tur. 
Haut.  4,  4,  2.  Decern  minas  quas  mihi  dar6  pollicitust.     Quod  si 

is  nunc  me. 
IIoc.  5,  2,  22.  Eo,  ^tsi  scio  pol  eis  ford  meum  c6nspectum  inui- 

sum  h6die. 

0  2 
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And  ihen  from  complete  octonarii : 

Ampb.  1,  1,  52.  Si  quae  dsportassint  r^dderS :  se  ex^roitum  ex- 

templo  domum. 
Poen.  4,  1,  2.  Studeo  hunc  lenonem   p^rderS,  qui  me^m  erum 

misere  mdcerat. 
Merc.  1,  2,  15,  Peril,  dnimam  nequeo  u6rtere  :  nimis  nfhili  tibi- 

cen  siem.  • 

Andr.  3,  5,  7.  Qui  siim  pollicitus  diicerg  ?  quo  fr&nie^  facere  id 

dudeam? 

Add  to  these  from  an  anonymous  satirist  (Camb.  Joum.  of 
PhU.  1,  p.  67)  :— 

Cymbala  quem  imbuerat  quaterfi  Berecyntia  mater. 

A  large  part  of  these  examples  were  already  given  in  my 
'  Essays ';  but  finding  that  Ritschl  in  the  Rh.  Mus.  still  rejects 
the  doctrine,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  the  evidence  in 
fuller  detail.  The  first  example  he  would  correct  by  trans- 
position and  the  creation  of  a  new  Latin  word  :  "  lUut  f^minur 
uolui  dlcere." 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  a  suffix  en,f  as  in  the  Doric 
inf.  aycv,  appears  with  little  or  no  alteration  in  many  of  the 
existing  languages  of  Europe,  as  Breton  &^z-a,  but  in  the  dialect 
of  Tr^guier  hk-an.  In  the  Teutonic  family  the  inf.  for  Gothic, 
0.  G.,  O.  Sax.,  A.-Sax.,  ends  in  an^  while  in  O.  Norse,  dropping 
the  nasal,  as  in  Breton,  it  is  cut  down  to  a.  In  old  English 
the  e  final  of  the  inf.  still  constituted  a  syllable ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  provinces  in  some  quarters  preserve  the  suffix. 
Thus  a  friend  some  years  back  heard  a  clerk  in  a  Somersetshire 
church  announce:  "This  is  to  give  notice  that  after  Sunday 
next  I  (A.  B.)  shall  cease  to  clerky." 

Lastly,  in  the  Latin  gerund  scrih-end-um  we  have  two,  and 
indeed  the  very  same  suffixes,  which  were  seen  in  teg-um-^riy  only 

*  Quo  /route,  my  conjecture  for  qua  fiducia  of  MSS. ;  fiducid,  which 
editors  find  inconsistent  with  the  metre,  being  probably  a  gloss. 

t  Probably  en  was  once  the  final  both  of  the  Gr.  and  L.  infinitive ; 
which  would  account  for  the  ai  of  uvai,  and  the  long  e  of  dicer-e. 
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in  inverted  order,  for  the  d  is  only  excrescent.  Of  course  the 
gemnd  is  older  than  the  gerundive,  for  it  is  in  the  older  writers, 
snoh  as  Plautus,  or  in  the  poets  who  affected  an  old  style,  as 
Lucretius,  that  we  find  such  phrases  as  *'  Mihi  hao  noctu  agi- 
tandumst  uigilias"  (Trin.  4,  2,  27),  and  *•  Poenas  in  morte 
timendumst."  Such  a  construction  is  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero, 
unless  we  include  the  passage  **  uiam  quam  nobis  quoque  ingre- 
ditindumst"  (De  Sen.  2,  6).  On  the  other  hand  there  seems 
reason  for  suspecting  that  the  text  of  Terence  has  been  tampered 
with  in  the  Phormio  (4,  4,  20) :  "  Spatium  quid  em  tandem  ad- 
parandis  nuptiis  Yocandi  sacrificandi  dabitur  paululum,*'  for  the 
substitution  of  the  gerund  apparandi  mii^tiaB*  would  bring  about 
an  agreement  with  the  gerunds  that  fuUow.  Similarly  (in  2,  1 , 
18),  by  the  slight  change  of  habendae  compedea  into  habendum  com- 
pedeSy  we  should  remove  the  solecism  in  these  words,  as  compared 
with  molendum  esse  of  the  Bembine  in  the  simplest  manner.  Of 
course  in  the  Hecyra  (3,  3,  12)  we  have  a  gerund,  not  a  gerun- 
dive, in  **  Eius  uidendi  cupidus,"  where  eias  refers  to  Philumena. 
Indeed  with  a  genitive  the  gerund,  rather  than  the  gerundive, 
was  long  retained.  See  not  only  Tor.  Haut.  prol.  29,  but  even 
Cic.  Verr.  2,  2,  77. 

*  So  Umpfenbach  now  gives  the  passage,  traces  of  this  reading 
having  been  found  in  the  Bembine  and  MS.  C. 
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CHAPTER   XVL 

PASSIVE  AND  BEFLECTIVB  VERBS. 

In  dealing  with  the  paftive  and  so-called  middle  verbs  the 
first  question  which  presents  itself  is,  Which  of  the  two  pos- 
sesses the  better  title  ?  for  in  the  Greek  language  the  two  yoices, 
to  use  the  ordinary  term,  have  so  much  in  common  as  to  form, 
that  they  in  all  probability  had  a  common  origin.  This  identity 
of  form  is  more  particularly  visible  in  the  two  imperfect  tenses 
of  the  present  and  past,  as  also  in  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  same ; 
but  even  the  aorist  tenses  in  ^  and  rjvy  commonly  limited  to 
use  as  passives,  in  many  verbs  take  upon  them  the  signification 
of  the  middle  voice.  In  the  Latin  language  a  middle  or  reflective 
verb  is  commonly  ignored ;  but  this  utterly  without  reason,  for 
all  the  Latin  writers  abound  with  examples,  as  acdngi  '  to  gird 
oneself,'  prottolui  ad  pedes  *  to  throw  oneself  at  (a  person's)  fee^' 
lauari  *  to  bathe,'  mutari  *  to  change,'  uerti  *  to  turn,'  reuerti  '  to 
return,'  armari  '  to  arm  oneself.'  When  Fhiloctetes,  to  quote 
from  Ovid  (Met.  13,  63),  "  Velaturque  aliturque  auibus,"  we  are 
scarcely  to  conclude  that  he  had  a  nurse  to  dress  and  feed  him.  In 
the  passage,  **  reriim  tamen  ordine  ducar  "  (ib.  161),  I  for  one  prefer 
the  translation,  "I  will  guide  myself" ;  and  I  would  deal  in  the 
same  way  with  "  meciim  confertur  Ulixes  "  (v.  6) ;  "  non  tu  tanttim 
terreris  Ulixe,  sed  fortes  etiam  "  (v.  83) ;  "  quanto  cogor  memi- 
nisse  dolore  "...  (v,  280) ;  "  iam  tum  exercebar  in  iUis  "  (v.  921) : 
all,  be  it  observed,  ft'om  a  single  book  of  the  '  Metamorphoses.' 
Nay,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  we  shall  generally  find  on  a  close 
examination  that  the  so-called  deponent  verbs  have  not  received 
their  full  explanation,  until  the  notion  of  a  reflective  pronoun 
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preBents  itself.  Thus  the  verb  queri  ^  to  complain/  I  hold  to  be 
of  the  same  stock,  both  with  quatere  and  with  ferire.*  A  Boman 
habitually  preferred  an  e  before  r  to  other  short  vowels ;  and  the 
free  interchange  of  r  with  t  is  well  seen  in  Greek  neuters,  such  as 
^TTopy  Tiraros.  In  the  perfect  participles  quas-8ti8  and  ques-tus  the 
root  syllables  come  nearly  to  identity.  Then  as  regards  the  /  of 
ferioj  one  would  hesitate  to  admit  the  connection,  until  it  is  found 
that  the  root  ttct  of  inirrta  appears  with  a  guttural  in  cado^  and 
with  an/,  not  merely  in  E,fall,  fell,  but  also  in  L.  faHo  *  trip  up ' 
and  or^oXXtD.  Similarly  the  Aeolic  Trurvpcs  exhibits  a  ^  in  quaiuor, 
an  /  in  our  four  ;  and  again  we  have  -jrc/iTrc,  quinque,  five  (G.  funf). 
I  venture  then  to  connect  ttoX  of  7raXX-<d,  quat  of  quatiOy  quer  of 
qneror,  as  well  as  fer  of  ferio;  especially  when  I  take  into  view 
querquera  febrts  '  ague,'  KopKop  of  KapKotpfti,  and  cor  of  coruscus. 
So  much  for  form.  The  translation  of  queror  as,  1,  *  I  beat  myself,* 
and,  2,  '  oomplain/  has  its  precise  parallel  in  Kovrofiai '  I  cut  or 
beat  myself  (through  grief),  and  so  *  bewail,*  and  plangor  of  like 
power,  whence  comes  our  very  verb  complain.  The  interchange 
of  r  8  and  t  is  clearly  seen  in  the  G.  was,  E.  tohai,  and  in  the 
compound  forms,  G.  war-ein,  E.  tohere^n, 

•  _ 

In  the  deponent  verbs  hlandwr,  largior,  I  make  myself  or  act 
*the  blandus  homo,*  or  *the  largus  homo,'  as  also  in  graecor, 
haeekor,  anciUory  aemukr^  medicor,  graiificor,  etc,  the  notion  of  a 
reflective  is  felt  as  soon  as  the  question  is  asked  ;  and  uereor  has 
its  most  precise  translation  in  the  old  phrase  ^  I  fear  me.' 

We  shall  presently  see  that  other  characters  which  are  claimed 
as  specially  belonging  to  the  middle  voice  of  the  Greek  language 
are  in  fact  shared  by  the  Latin.  But  for  the  present  I  recur  to 
the  question,  which  of  the  two  forms,  passive  or  middle,  has  the 
better  claim  in  respect  of  antiquity  ?  Buttmann  seems  to  give 
an  undoubting  verdict  in  favour  of  the  passive.  Thus  he  begins 
his  89th  sectioii  with  the  words :  '*  The  notion  of  passive  includes 
also  the  cash  when  the  treatment  which  I  suffer  proceeds  from 
myself.*'  And  in  §  113,  No.  6,  he  says :  **  Those  tenses  which 
regularly  belong  to  the  middle,  the  aorist  and  future  of  the 

*  Hence  the  intimate  connection  between /er to  and  percussi. 
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middle,  still  in  form  belong  to  the  passive,  and  originally  no 
doubt  were  actually  passive,  as  much  as  the  present  itself;  and 
hence  something  of  this  passive  power  remained  in  their  use. 
This  however  applies  almost  solely  to  the  futnre  of  the  middle 
voice.** 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  preference  is  grounded  chiefly 
on  the  fact  that  for  the  classical  htngnages  the  sense  of  a  passive 
is  of  moi-e  frequent  occurrence,  an  argument  to  which  I  attach 
but  little  value,  when  opposed  to  the  indications  which  the 
anatomy  of  the  form  will  be  found  to  supply ;  and  this  I  proceed 
to  examine.  The  six  forms  of  the  present  of  the  passive,  viz., 
tier^or,  uerterisy  uertitur,  uertimur^  uertimini^  uertuntur,  exhibit  with 
one  exception  a  final  r  or  s;  and  as  we  are  familiar  with  the 
Latin  habit  of  changing  an  8  into  r,  we  are  naturally  disposed  to 
regard  8  as  the  original  letter.  In  uertor  the  distinguishing  letter 
is  simply  an  r ;  and  so  also  in  uertitur  and  uerturUury  seeing  that 
the  forms  of  the  active  uertit  and  uertunt  must  once  have  been 
written  as  trisyllabic  words,  uertiiij  uertunti,  as  shown  both  by 
the  coTt,  cto-i  (Dor.  cvrt)  of  the  Greek  substantive  verb,  by  the 
Sanskrit  forms,  and  even  on  Italian  ground  by  the  Sard  variety 
8unti  (see  below).  Vertisi  in  like  manner  must  have  been  the  old 
2nd  person ;  and  the  passage  from  uertisi-s  to  uertert-s  is  explained 
by  the  same  habit  of  changing  «  to  r,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  preference  to  a  short  e  before  r.  This  latter  law  is  well  seen 
in  puluis  cucumis  cinis,  gen.  pulueria  cucumeris  cineris ;  in  sing.  g. 
nucisy  with  an  archaic  plural  nucer-um^  as  Charisius  (col.  40  P., 
p.  64,  1.  25  K.)  observes,  **  Nucerum  Caelius  dixit,  Gellius  uero 
regerum  et  lapiderum"  Vertimus  with  the  suffix  added  might  have 
given  us  ueriimur-ur  or  uertimurr ;  but  in  either  case  this  would 
have  passed  into  uertimur  (see  above,  §  137).  Vertimini  stands  by 
itself;  but  this  is  generally  held,  and  I  think  with  reason,  to  be 
a  mere  participle  in  the  nom.  pi.  The  Greeks  in  like  manner 
preferred  tctv/a/acvoi  cmti  to  an  unpronotinceable  rennrvTcu;  and 
the  non-appearance  of  estis^  which  should  have  accompanied  the 
assumed  participle  uertimini,  was  an  act  of  no  great  violence, 
seeing  that  the  use  of  the  participle  was  always  limited  to  the 
second  person.     A  German  too  is  much  in  the  habit  of  omitting 
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the  substantive  verb  in  accessory  sentences,  as  "  Gostav  der  in 

der  Schlacht  gebt<jrben" for  "  gestorben  ist."     This  form 

uertimini  is  of  course  in  suffix  one  with  the  Greek  participles 
as  TV7rTOfjL€voL ',  but  wc  must  not  on  that  account  infer  that  it  is  a 
loan  from  the  Greek  language  ;  for  it  is  one  which  was  already 
familiar  to  the  Roman  ear  in  the  name  of  the  god  Vertumnus^  in 
alumnus  from  ah ;  and  the  noun  calumnia  gives  us  good  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  calumnuSf  '  one  who  accuses,'  must  once 
have  existed. 

Similar  results  would  have  followed  from  a  comparison  of  the 
other  tenses  of  the  imperfect  verb  in  the  two  voices  for  all 
the  moods.  In  the  imperative  mood  uerte  and  uertere  there  is  a 
slight  difficulty,  which  vanishes  when  we  call  to  mind  that  these 
are  both  of  them  virtually  identical  with  the  corresponding  forms 
of  the  present  uertis  and  uerteris,  precisely  as  the  plural  ueriite  is 
a  corruption  of  uertitis.  The  appearance  of  agier  in  place  of  a 
theoretic  agerier  is  but  an  example  of  the  principle  already  stated 
(p.  137),  that  when  two  consecutive  syllables  exhibit  a  similarity 
uf  form,  the  omission  of  one  is  the  ordinary  result ;  and  secondly, 
the  p:)s>age  of  mirarier  agier  through  some  such  form  as  mirarie 
agie  into  mirari  agi,  so  far  as  the  contraction  of  the  vowels  is 
concerned,  corresponds  with  the  change  of  the  \oc,  JUie  into  JUi, 
of  the  abl.  auie  into  aui,  of  the  impier.  audie  into  audi. 

Of  course  the  final  8,  which  thus  attaches  itself  to  the  active 
verb  in  order  to  constitute  a  passive,  must  once  have  had  a  vowel 
of  its  own ;  and  one  cannot  but  think  of  the  little  pronoun  «c, 
which  is  pretty  well  all  one  could  wish  on  the  theory  that  the 
reflective  use  was  that  which  first  belongs  to  this  formation; 
that  is,  if  we  limit  our  view  to  the  third  person  sing,  or  plural, 
for  uertiiurf  ueriuntur,  as  refiectives  are  equivalents  of  uertU  se^ 
ueriunt  se.  But  scarcely  so  for  the  first  and  second  persons. 
Yet  as  se  has  already  the  peculiaiity  of  being  applicable  to  words 
of  either  number  and  of  every  gender,  it  seems  to  be  no  violent 
assumption  that  in  origin  it  may  have  been  used  of  any  person. 
Still,  if  the  assumption  be  a  valid  one,  we  may  expect  to  find 
confirmation  of  it  in  some  of  the  kindred  languages ;  and  we  do  so, 
in  more  than  one  quarter. 
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First  it  is  seen  in  the  Sanskrit  nse  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
MO  (pron.  moa),  corresponding  to  the  Latin  MitM,  but  carrying 
with  it  the  meanings  also  of  meiw,  ItitM,  nosier y  uester  (Bopp,  §  341) ; 
and  the  same  language  has  an  indeclinable  mayam^  which  also  is 
used  of  all  numbers  and  genders ;  and  appears  likewise  as  the 
first  member  of  compounds  as  mayam-bM  existing  by  itself, 
tvayam^vara  Selbst-wahl,  just  as  the  simple  ma  appears  in  $v(i-bM 
and  9va-$tha '  independent.' 

So  again  the  Gothic  si-Jba,  G.  ae-lber,  and  our  own  8e4f,  have  for 
the  first  element  the  reflective  pronoun  ( V.  G.  §  308,  vol.  ii.  61)  ; 
and  yet  the  word  is  available  also  for  the  first  and  second  persons, 
as  *  myself,  thyself,'  etc. 

But  the  most  distinct  and  conclusive  evidence  is  found  in  the 
Slavic  languages.  Thus  speaking  of  the  oldest  monument  of  this 
dass,  as  preserved  in  the  books  of  the  Russian  Church,  Dobrowsky 
(Inatit.  Ling.  Slav,  part  iij.  §  19,  p.  602)  says:  '*Beciprocum 
CEBE,  €A  non  solum  ad  tertiam  personam,  sed  etiam  ad  sub- 
jectum  sen  nominativum  primae  et  secundae  personae  referunt 
Slavi,"  So  again  Hamoni^re,  in  his  Grammar  of  Modem  Russian 
(p.  116),  has:  ''Le  pronom  r^fl^hi  est  de  toutes  les  personnes, 
de  tons  les  genres  et  de  tons  lee  nombres."  Lideed  his  declension 
of  this  pronoun  runs  thus : 

Gen.   CeSil,  de  moi,  de  toi,  de  soi,  etc. 

Dai    Ce6i,  h  moi,  Ii  toi,  ii  soi,  etc. 

Aca    Ce6fl,  moi,  toi,  soi,  etc. 

Inst.  Ce6oio,  avec  moi,  avec  toi,  avec  soi,  etc. 

Pr^p.  0  ceSi,  de  moi,  de  toi,  de  soi,  etc. 

The  same  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  reflective  verb  (p.  126),  says : 
'*  Le  verbe  r^fl^hi  n'est  autre  chose  que  le  vorbe  actif,  auquel 
on  ajoute  la  terminaison  oil,  qui  est  I'abr^viation  du  pronom 
personnel  r^fl^hi  ceM,  m,  ^at." 

The  other  members  of  the  Slavic  family  share  the  principle 
with  the  Russian ;  and  some,  as  the  Serbian,  have  the  afiSx  in  the 
very  form  which  exists  in  the  Latin  accusative,  viz.  se.  Thus 
Stephanowitsch,  in  his  small  Grammar  translated  by  Grimm, 
has  (p.  64)  this  paragraph :  "  Reciproca.*     Sie  entspringen  im 

*  t.  e.  refleetives. 


se. 
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Serbiflohen  dnrch  den  Anhang  des  Fronomens  ee  fUr  alio  drei 

Personen, .  z.  B.  piijeMce  (ich  rasire  mich) ;   Kajemce  du  bereneet ; 

Haj^amHce,  hoffen ;  HaKaifciiBiiiHce,  sich  anschicken,  tmd  tmz&blige 
andere,  deren  Formen  nicht  als  eine  besondere  Flexionsart 
betrachtet  werden  dtirfen." 

So  also  in  Bohemian,  Dobrowsky  (Lehrgebaude,  p.  232)  divides 
his  passive  voioe  under  two  heads,  the  first  being  a  conjugation 
withae; 

Sing.  1  gmenngi  se        2  gmenuges  se  3  gmenuge  se 

Plur.  1  gmenugem  se     2  gmenngete  se        3  gmenngj  se 
Ich  werde  genannt,  n.  s.  w. 

That  this  is  really  a  middle  voice  is  in  a  manner  admitted  in 
the  next  paragraph  of  his  Grammar,  where  he  says  that  in  many 
snch  verbs  an  ambiguity  arises  from  their  being  used  as  reci- 
procals (t.d.  reflectives).  Thus  *  myge  se '  rather  signifies '  I  wash 
myself/ 

Again  Eopitar, '  Grammatik  der  Slavischen  Sprache  in  Erain, 
ELarnten  und  Steyermark'  (p.  282)  has : 

"  Beciprocnm  fttr  alle  drey  Personen : 
*^  Sing.  N.  mangelt 

G.  sdbe,  se ;  meiner,  deiner,  seiner,  unser,  euer,  ihrer. 

D.  B^bi,  si ;  mir,  dir,  sich,  uns,  euch,  sich. 

A.  s^be  (s^),  se ;  mich,  dioh,  sich,  uns,  euch,  sich. 

L.  sebi ;  mir,  dir,  sich,  uns,  eudi,  sich. 

I.  seb6  (seboj,  sdbo),  mir,  dir,  sich,  uns,  euch,  sich." 

And  he  adds  in  a  note  that  *  svoj,'  the  reciprocal  possessive,  is  also 
used  for  all  three  persons. 

From  Babukicfs  *Ilirische  Grammatik '  (pp.  61,  75,  and  69)  I 
quote  the  following :  **  G.  sebe  (se),  D.  sebi  (si),  A.  sebe  (se), 
Loc.  sebi;  Instr.  sebom  (sobom). — Das  zuruckkehrende  Fiir- 
wort  9the  wird  nicht  allein  fur  die  8.,  sondem  fHr  alle  Personen 
einfacher  und  vielfacher  Zahl  gebraucht.  Es  heisst  daher  nicht 
ja  mene  preporucamy  ich  empfehle  mich,  sondem /a  9e  preporwSam. 
— ^Die  zurfickkehrenden  Zeitworter  werden  wie  die  andem  abge- 
wandelt,  nur  dass  sie  den  Zusatz  m  (sich)  bekommen,  als :  Setati 
M,  sich  ergehen,  spazieren." 
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Let  me  add  that  generally  in  the  Slavic  languages  this  acon- 
sative  «c,  by  the  addition  of  which  a  simple  verb  becomes  a 
reflectiTe,  is  further  cut  down  to  a  mere  «  if  a  vowel  precede, 
nay,  is  even  written  then  habitually  as  an  enclitic ;  •  and  thus  we 
are  brought  to  the  very  form  which  constitutes  the'reflective 
in  verteri-^ 

Ko  language  is  more  instructive  here  than  the  Lithuanian, 
where  the  formation  with  an  added  s  shows  itself  not  merely  in 
the  imperfect  tenses  of  the  several  moods,  but  also  in  the  perfect 
tenses,  and  even  in  the  so-called  supine.  For  comparison,  then, 
I  quote  from  Schleicher's  Grammar  part  of  the  conjugation  of  the 
simple  verb  suk-ii  '  to  turn,'  and  of  linkmnin-U-a  *  to  console  * : 

Fres.    suk-b   suk-i  siik-a;    suk-ava  stik-ata  siik-a;    stik-ame 
suk-ate  siik-a. 
linksmin-us  -es  -&8 ;  -avos  -atos  -&8 ;  -ames  -ates  -&3. 
Fret,    suk-ati  suk-af  siik-o ;  siik-ova  siik-ota  suk-o ;  siik-ome 
suk-ote   sdk-o. 
linksmin-aus  -ais  -os ;  -ovos  -otos  -os ;  -omes  -otes  -os. 

So  the  two  present  part.  nom.  are  wk-as  (for  amk-^nts)  and  linJcs- 
minas'is  ;  the  gerund  undecl.  wk^fd  and  linksminant-ia ;  supines, 
8uk-tu  and  linkamin'tu-s.  Nay,  in  compound  verbs  a  second  at  is 
intei-posed  between  the  preposition  and  the  verb,  as  jxt-ai'links- 
min-as,  where  pa  has  the  power  of  our  own  prefix  *  be/ 

Akin  to  the  Lithuanian  is  the  language  of  Old  Frussia,  for 
which  I  must  refer  to  the  work  of  Nesselmann.  Of  this  language 
but  few  remains  exist.  In  page  75  of  his  work  Nesselmann  draws 
attention  to  the  use  of  sin  or  m,  abbreviated  from  the  ace.  sien, 
as  an  enclitic  affix  to  reflective  verbs  in  the  third  person ;  and  in 
the  following  page  he  quotes  an  instance  of  iiti  being  attached  to 
a  reflective  verb  in  the  first  person  plural :  Mea  mans  enimmimai' 
sin  *  wir  nehmen  una  an.'  Here,  although  mans  '  us '  had  pre- 
ceded, there  was  no  solecism  felt  in  the  addition  of  the  reflective 
suffix  sin, 

Tlie  Scandinavian  family  also  support  the  view  for  which  I  am 
cunt<^nding;  but  here  again  the  grammarians  give  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance to  the  passive  over  the  reflective  voice.     Thus  Ba^k, 
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in  his  accidence  of  Old  Norse  (§  239)  speaks  only  of  the  active 
and  passive  voices ;  but  in  his  syntax  the  truth  oozes  out.  In 
§  455  he  for  the  first  time  informs  his  reader  that  the  passive  is 
used  also  for  a  reciprocal,  meaning  a  reflective  as,  Ingi  frelsa^Sist, 
'  Ingi  saved  himself.'  The  mode  of  forming  the  so-called  passive 
may  be  seen  in  the  addition  of  a  sufi&x  to  the  simple  vexj>,  taking 
kaUa  '  to  call '  as  the  example : 

S.  1  kalla,     2  kallar,  3  kallar ;  pi.  1  kollum,    2  kalli^,  3  kalla. 
S.  1  kallast,  2  kallast,  3  kallast ;  pi.  1  koUumst,  2  kallizt,  3  kallast. 

Here  the  suffix  is  evidently  st^  of  which  the  t  may  safely  be  re- 
garded as  an  outgrowth  from  the  sibilant.  There  are  two  slight 
irregularities.  In  the  2nd  and  3rd  persons  of  the  tiingular  the  r 
of  the  active  voice  disappears  in  the  reflective  forms,  simply 
because  this  r  is  itself  a  substitute  for  an  older  «.  In  the  2nd  p. 
pi.  the  replacement  of  ^st  by  zt  scarcely  deserves  notice. 

The  Swedish  grammarians  naturally  follow  the  system  which 
prevails  in  the  arrangement  of  verbs  in  the  old  Norse,  as  the 
parent  language.  Thus  Dieterich  divides  his  verbs  into  1  active, 
2  passive,  3  deponent.  Under  the  last  head  fall  ait  trifvas  *  to 
thrive,'  att  hoppas  '  to  hope,'  att  hlygas  *  to  blush ;'  in  all  of  which 
the  reflective  power  is  unmistakable.  For  comparison  of  forms 
I  quote  the  two  present  tenses  as  before  : 

S.  1,2,  3^  kallar  ;  pi.  1  kalla,    2  kallen,    3  kalla. 
S.  1,2,  3  kallas ;  pi.  1  kallas,  2  kallens,  3  kallas. 

Again  the  Danish  (Eask's  Gr.  p.  40)  has  for  the  simple  verb 
kalder  throughout  the  sing.,  kalde  throughout  the  plural,  which 
for  the  so-called  passive  both  give  place  to  kaldes.  So  too  the 
preterite,  imperative  and  infinitive  of  the  simple  verb,  viz. 
kaldedey  kaldy  and  at  hdde,  become  respectively  kaldedes,  kcUdeSy 
at  kaldes, 

I  next  turn  to  the  Lapp,  holding  with  a  firm  confidence,  that 
it  has  a  strong  affinity  with  the  Indo-European  family.  Antho* 
rities  differ  somewhat  widely  in  their  account  of  this  language. 
We  find  in  Fiellstrom,  a  writer  whose  statements  deserve  the 
higher  value  because  he  repeats  what  he  himself  heard  (Gramm. 
Lap.  p.  63),  that  in  the  passive  verb  the  disyllabic  form  tofwa  is 
inserted  for  all  persons  and  both  numbers  between  the  base  of  the 
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verb  and  the  personal  snflBizes.  Thus  I  take  firom  pp.  58  and  63 
the  following : 

AcriVK. 

S.  monjackah.  PL  mijejackebe. 

todn  jacka.  tije  jackebet. 

sodn  jacka.  sije  jackeh. 

Passive. 

S.  mon  jacketofwab.  PL  mije  jacketofwebe. 

todn  jaoketofwa.  tije  jacketofwebet. 

sodn  jaoketofwa.  sije  jaoketofwe. 

He  further  tells  ns  that  this  form  tofwa  at  times  changes  its  t 
into  an  s  in  the  passive  infinitive.  Thus  the  inf.  act  beingyodbet, 
the  inf.  pass,  is  jactolofwet  (probably  a  misprint  for  jcukeiofwet) 
or  jackesoftoet ;  and  lastly  he  says  that  in  the  pros,  ind.,  and  still 
more  in  the  perfect,  the  same  element  is  often  contracted  into  tou 
or  tu.  As  in  Old  Russian  the  reflective  pronoun  has  for  its  base 
(see  above)  a  syllable  seb  or  goby  we  may  also  assume  that  cr^,  etc., 
of  the  Oreek  pronoun  must  have  had  in  an  earlier  shape  of  the 
language  a  base  o-c^  or  a-otfi ;  that  is,  what  is  identical  with  the 
oommencing  portion  of  the  Lapp  sofwa. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Eask's  *  Lappisk  Sproglcere,'  I  find  the 
inserted  element  divested  of  any  initial  consonant,  and  assuming 
the  several  forms  juva  or  juv^  uva  or  uv,  (See  §§  188,  189,  194, 
198,  207.)  I  accept  these  statements,  not  as  superseding  what 
Fiellstrom  tells  us,  but  as  giving  another  dialectic  variety. 
That  a  suffix  toufiva  or  soujwa  should  lose  its  initial  consonant  is 
much  the  same  as  what  we  see  in  the  article  6,  ^,  ro,  and  in  the 
reflective  pronoun  I,  oL 

I  have  passed  over  the  Greek  language,  because  it  furnishes  no 
distinct  evidence  of  a  suffix  like  se  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  matter 
for  surprise,  seeing  that  this  language  so  frequently  discards  the 
sibilant.  It  seems  not  unlikely  therefore,  that  such  a  consonant 
lies  buried  so  to  say  in  the  at  of  rvTrrofuu,  rvtrrtnrraxy  rcrvft/icu. 
It  is  also  a  habit  of  this  language  to  interchange  v  and  o-,  so 
that  the  enclitic  pronoun  may  possibly  be  disguised  in  the  final 
consonant  of  the  dual  forms  rvTrr-o/u^ov,  -ccr^ov,  '€<r$rjv ;  as  also  in 
crvnT-ofiip,  €T€TVfifirfv,  ^rvi/ra/xi/v.   But  these  ideas  are  of  too  shadowy 
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a  natare  to  build  npon ;  nor  need  we  look  for  additional  support 
after  the  evidence  that  has  been  found  in  t]ie  Latin,  SlaTonic, 
Lithuanian,  and  Scandinavian  languages.  Yet  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  in  Greek  also  there  crop  up  every  now  and  then  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  reflective  pronoan  in  reference  to  other  than 
third  persons.  Thus  cavrovs  is  said  to  be  an  undoubted  reading 
in  Flat.  Phaed.  p.  78,  Sec  ^/las  ovcpco^cu  lavrovs ;  and  this  construc- 
tion has  the  sanction  of  Timaeus  (lex.  uocum  Flatonicarum), 
*Eavn|^  €W%  rpirov  ir/Kxramtn;,  ol  Arriicot  8c  cirt  Scvrcpov  K€')(prrfVTta  (see 
Bnttmann's  Or.  Gr.  §  127,  3  obs.  5,  p.  326);  and  the  same  ex 
tension  of  use  applies  to  a-<f>€T€poq,  But  many  of  the  passages 
which  seemed  to  support  the  doctrine  that  the  reflective  pronouns 
of  the  third  person  in  Greek  are  in  like  manner  available  for 
the  first  and  second  persons,  are  now  corrected  or  rejected  as 
spurious,  as  Od.  v.  820  (see  Buttman's  Lexil.  1.  91,  note). 
There  is  some  approach,  but  only  an  approach,  to  this  in  the 
Latin  use  of  suum  quiaque  in  connection  with  a  first  person 
plural,  as,  ^'  Quisque  «uum  patimur  manis  "  of  Yergil,  and  "  Si  in 
sua  quisque  nostrum  matre  familiae  maiestatem  uiri  retinere 
instituisset "  of  Livy  (34,  2,  1). 

It  has  been  assumed  that  <66,  or  something  like  it,  is  the  stem 
of  the  reflective  pronoun ;  and  this  theory  accounts  for  the  u  of 
nMu  (  =  setMui),  as  opposed  to  the  e  of  me-u8.  But  it  may  be 
fuiiher  noted  that  this  seh  is  one  with  the  A.-Sax.  aib  '  oonsan- 
guineus,'  an  adjective  with  which  our  old  writers,  as  Piers 
Plowman,  Eobert  of  Gloucester,  and  Chaucer,  are  so  familiar,  and 
even  now  Scotch  writers.  Thus  Jamieson  gives  the  derivatives 
tdnnan  *  kinsman,'  and  stbness  '  propinquity  of  blood.'  The  old 
Frisian  again  had  the  series  of  adjectives,  sib  or  nbbej  comp.  tibher^ 
sup.  sibbest  or  sibbost.  Add  to  these  our  own  gossips  i.  e.  Ood-sibj 
the  original  use  of  which  was  to  denote  the  relation  between  a 
godfather  or  godmother  and  a  godchild. 

But  if  it  be  admitted  that  priority  of  meaning  belongs  to  the 
reflective,  we  have  yet  to  account  for  the  use  of  what  was  ori- 
ginally a  reflective  in  the  new  sense  of  a  passive ;  and  let  us  here 
begin  with  establishing  the  fact  that  forms  which  beyond  all 
dispute  are  reflectives  were  and  are  so  used.  The  references  to 
the  Slavic  family  which  have  already  been^iven  fieem  sufficient 
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to  clear  the  proposition  of  all  doubt;  but  similar  evidenoe  is 
found  in  all  the  Jiomance  languages.  Thus  in  Italian,  **  si  loda 
Tuomo  modesto,"  if  literally  translated,  would  rather  shook  our 
feelings ;  but  has  nothing  strange  in  it  if  si  loda  be  accepted  as 
a  passive.  Again,  **  mi  se  domanda  uno  scudo  "  is  sheer  nonsense, 
if  translated  verbatim  *  a  dollar  demands  itself  of  me.'  So  too 
none  but  a  passive  translation  can  give  a  tolerable  meaning  to 
the  French  phrases  :  "  Le  Fran9ais  se  parle  par  toute  I'Europe ;" 
"Comment  se  fait  cela?"  "Ce  mot-l&,  comment  s'ecrit-il?" 
"  Des  bas  se  vendent  ici."  For  Spanish  I  opened  a  small  edition 
of  Don  Quixote  (Antwerp,  1719)  at  random,  and  found  in  a  single 
page  (94)  eight  examples  of  a  reflective  verb  so  used ;  but  I  will 
quote  only  the  last  three  :  "  Comen96se  otra  platica,"  '  another 
conversation  was  commenced.'  "  £1  reposo  se  invento  para  los 
blandos  cortesanos,"  '  rest  was  invented  for  delicate  courtiers.' 
"  Los  amores  que  allf  se  cuentan  de  Don  Lan^arote,"  *  the  love 
tales  which  are  there  recounted  of  Sir  Lancelot.' 

For  the  Portuguese  it  is  enough  to  quote»from  Vieyra's  Gram- 
mar (p.  106)  :  **  Louva-se  o  capitao,"  *  they  praise  the  captain.' 
•*  V^-se  hum  homem,"  *  they  see  a  man.'  Very  different  would 
be  the  literal  translations,  *•  the  captain  praises  himself,'  '  a  man 
sees  himself.' 

The  German  too  has  of  course  the  same  construction  of  a  re- 
flective for  a  passive ;  as,  "  das  vereteht  sich  von  selbst," 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  then  that  phrases  which  are  indisput- 
ably in  fonn  reflective  are  on  all  sides  used  with  passive  power ; 
and  this  alone  should  induce  the  authors  of  our  classical  gram- 
mars to  give  precedence  to  the  reflective  over  the  passive  voice. 
But  there  still  remains  the  question  how  this  transition  of  mean- 
ing has  been  brought  about.  A  passive  verb,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  somewhat  superfluous  for  language.  Where  the  agent  is  known, 
the  simplest  course  is  to  use  the  active  construction.  On  the 
other  hand,  ^^here  the  agent  is  unknown,  or  where  for  any  reason 
it  is  desirable  to  throw  him  out  of  sight,  we  can  always  have 
recourse  to  some  vague  phrase,  as  '  some  one  did  the  deed. 
Thus  the  Germans  use  the  phrase  wan  sagt,  the  Fr.  on  dit.  The 
real  justification  of  the  use  of  a  reflective  phrase  in  a  paissive 
sense  seems  to  lie  iulhe  fact  that  there  arc  but  few  cases  where 
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a  man  is  a  sufferer,  without  having  been  in  some  degree  himself 
the  cause  of  such  suffering.  Fallor  '  I  deceive  myself/  may  well 
be  used  in  place  of  'I  am  deceived,*  because  man  is  generally 
indebted  more  or  less  to  his  own  carelessness  or  criminal  igno- 
rance for  his  mistakes.  Our  own  tongue  too  has  a  phrase  which 
implies  some  agency  in  a  man's  self  towards  his  own  sufferings, 
when  we  say  *  he  got  his  arm  broken  in  the  medley.'  None  can 
deny  the  truth  contained  in  the  old  verses,  celebrated  by  Person's 
translation  into  Greek : 

•'  Now  had  these  children  staid  at  home  or  slided  on  dry  ground, 
A  thousand  pounds  to  one  penny  they  had  not  all  been  drowned." 

Moreover  language  abounds  in  cases  where  the  meaning  of  a 
word  or  phrase  is  extended  beyond  the  limits  first  conceived, 
just  as  a  similar  principle  pervades  the  whole  domain  of  mathe- 
matics. 

It  has  been  often  noticed  that  the  Greek  middle  voice  is  at 
times  used  where  the  action  is  not  so  much  directed  upon  the 
agent  as  used  in  his  interest,  as  though  it  carried  with  it  the 
idea  sibi  rather  than  se ;  and  this  I  suppose  is  what  Buttmann 
means  (§  89, 1)  by  tlie  words  "  Die  griechische  Sprache . . .  branch fc 
die  passive  Form  auch  in  solchen  Verbindungen,  wo  das  Verbum 
im  aktiven  Sinn  nur  eine  Nebenbeziehung  auf  das  Subjekt  hat 
(z.  B.  ich  bereite  mir  eine  Wohnung)."  But  this  use  is  not 
limited  to  the  Greek  reflective.  We  find  it  also  in  the  Latin 
verbs  so  common  in  military  phraseology,  as  aquari,  frumeniari^ 
pabulari,  fmUeriari,  lignari,  praedari ;  as  also  in  piscari  '  to  supply 
oneself  with,'  etc. 

In  several  quotations  which  have  been  recently  made  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  word  reciprocal  was  somewhat  carelessly 
used  where  reflective  was  meant.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted as  the  term  reciprocal  in  its  true  sense  is  often  wanted. 
The  idea  of  reciprocity  is  clearly  meant  in  the  French  phrase, 
which  in  form  however  is  evidently  a  reflective,  nou8  nous  hattons. 
On  the  same  principle  we  may  explain  the  Greek  fiaxofi€$a^  the 
Latin  proeliamur,  luciamur^  conuiciamur,  altercamur ;  and  in  a  more 
friendly  way,  hqtUmur,  fabulamur,  (mculamur,  suauiamur.    Strictly 
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speaking,  this  use  should  be  limited  to  plural  forms;  but  as 
usual  such  limit  was  soon  passed,  and  the  singular  fiaxofuuy 
loquar,  etc.,  easily  gained  a  footing.  Many  languages  share  this 
use  of  reflective  forms  with  reciprocal  power. 

Having  thus  stated  in  detail  the  arguments  which  seem  to 
me  to  give  a  true  explanation  of  the  reflective  and  passive  verb, 
I  deem  it  but  right  to  refer  to  a  di£ferent  theory.  In  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1865,'  p.  293,  is 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  passive  verbs  of  the  Latin  and 
the  Keltic  languages  by  Mr.  John  Bhys,  now  I  believe  a  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  in  which  he  makes  out  a  strong  case 
for  the  view  that  the  so-called  passive  impersonal,  as  monet-nr^ 
has  in  the  last  syllable  a  representative  of  the  Welsh  gwr  and 
Latin  tctV,  the  form  gwr  in  many  forms  dropping  its  guttural, 
as  in  jxi  trr  *  what  man,'  ytgrifen-wr  *  pen-man.'  The  same  suffix 
he  finds  not  merely  in  our  scUl-or,  wrii-er^  but  also  in  the  Latin 
$crtpt-or  and  peccal-or  compared  witli  the  Welsh  peckad-wr^  the 
Greek  fnjfr-^p  and  prjr-iop,  and  the  S.  dat-ri  or  dat-^ir.  So  far  I 
am  and  have  long  been  with  him.  His  theory  would  be  alto- 
gether satisfiMjtory  as  an  explanation  of  the  impersonal  dicit-itr 
=  *  man  sagt^'  although  the  Romans  must  themselves  have  taken 
a  different  view,  when  they  proceeded  from  such  a  form  to  the 
passive  uerUum  est.  But  I  find  no  force  in  his  argument  that  se 
as  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person  cannot  be  available  for  ex- 
plaining verbs  of  the  first  and  second  person.  It  is  due  however 
to  him  to  st4te  that  there  is  much  that  is  at  least  ingenious  in 
his  theory  (p.  297)  that 

moneor         =     mone  -{-  om   -{-  r       =     on  me  oonseille. 

moneris        =     mone  -^  si     -^  r       =     on  te  conseiUe. 

monetur       =     mone  +  *       -j-  ur     =     man  rath  uns. 

monemur     =     mone  -f"  ^^^^  -|~  ^'*     =     i^'^^ui^  i*^th  uns. 

monentur     =     mone  -j-  nt    -{-  wr     =     one  advises  them. 

In  the  second  person  his  argument  is  somewhat  lame,  as  the 
8  of  moneris  bears  no  resemblance  to  tor  or  gwr;  and  from  first 
to  last  his  theory  seems  irreconcileable  with  such  fuller  phrases 
as  ego  moneor,  Caesar  monetur,  etc.  Still  for  a  just  estimate  of 
his  theory  a  perusal  of  his  whole  paper  is  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

COMPLEMENTARY  VERBS :  DO  THEY  EXIST  ? 

The  term  ** oomplementarj  verbs"  refers  to  the  oommonlj 
adopted  theory  that  in  many  cases  a  conjugation  is  made  up 
from  two  or  three,  nay  even  four,  unconnected  roots,  as  ^po)  ouna 
ip^Ka;  fero  ivXi  latum;  be  is  was;  aUer  va  irai.  But  about 
the  truth  of  this  theory  I  have  serious  doubts;  and  I  propose 
therefore  to  consider  the  cases  in  detail. 

1.  Be,  is,  was;  esse,/ui,  etc. 

Bopp  and  his  followers,  probably  without  exception,  hold  that 
**  Sanskrit  and  the  larger  part  of  its  sister  languages  have 
two  roots  for  the  verb-substantive,  viz.  ^  b'ti,  and  iht^T  ^ " 
(V.  G.  S  609  or  voL  ii.  p.  372).  Then  Grimm  tells  us  that  "  the 
Gothic  '  hulfswort '  corresponding  to  esse,  is  made  up  of  three 
items :  (a)  praes.  ind.  sing,  im  is  ist ;  {fi)  praes.  ind.  d.  siju 
sijtUs  (f )  ;  pi.  sijum  sijup  sind  ;  (y)  a  pret  borrowed  from  visan, 
viz.  r<M,  etc. ;  *'  and  that  in  O.  Germ,  the  conjugation  of  the 
same  consists,  according  to  him,  of  four  stems:  (a)  3rd  sing, 
pres.  ist ;  (fi)  inf.  sin,  etc. :  (y)  Ist.  sing.  pres.  pirn  (him  pin 
bin),  2iidpist  (bist) ;  Ist  pL  pirumes,  2nd  pirut;  (S)  inf.  toesan ; 
imp.  wis  ;  praet.  was  wdri  was,  warumer  warut  warn,  etc. 

That  Grimm  should  separate  such  a  form  as  m/  (  =  L.  est)  from 
sind  (  =  L.  sunt)  is  somewhat  strange,  seeing  that  Varro  makes 
es't  and  sunt  for  esuni  of  the  same  stock;  but  there  are  still 
left  our  own  three  forms  be  is  and  was,  as  representatives  of 
apparently  three  unrelated  roots.  But  I  proceed  first  to  show 
that  the  form  be  has  lost  a  final  sibilant,  originally  appearing  in  the 
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forms  hiSf  hes  or  hex.  Thus  already  in  O.  Germ,  the  ftirm  pirumes 
(hirumes)  points  to  an  older  pis-umes  (his-umes),  just  as  in  the 
same  language  the  preterite  wdr-amia  points  to  an  older  wda^mes, 
ending  like  the  Dor.  rvirr-o/xcs  and  the  L.  uolumus,  (e)8umu8.  The 
Keltic  family  corroborates  this ;  the  Breton,  for  example,  having 
an  inf.  hez-a  *to  be,'  corresponding  in  suffix  to  kan-a  '  to  sing* ; 
while  the  pres.  ind.  runs  :  hiz-ann,  hez-^z,  hez ;  pi.  hSz-omp,  hSz-ii^ 
bSz-ofit,  by  the  side  of  kan-anUy  han-ez^  kdn;  pi.  kan-omp,  kan^i, 
kan-ont ;  and  again  in  the  fut.  hSz-inn,  hSz-i,  bez-o ;  pL  hh-imp, 
hez-ot,  hez-tnt,  with  a  corresponding  tense  from  kana.  Thus  we 
cannot  escape  from  the  result  that  hez  is  the  real  stem  of  the 
Breton  verb ;  and  its  identity  with  our  own  he  becomes  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  when  we  find  the  Breton  often  possessed  of  dupli- 
cate forms,  one  with  and  one  without  the  sibilant.  Thus  the 
inf.  h&s-a  (itself  a  corruption  of  hez-an)  appears  in  the  dialect 
of  Treguier  as  hS-an^  and  in  Comouailles  as  hS-a,  So  also  *  ye 
will  be '  is  expressed  indifferently  by  hSz-ot  or  hi-ot ;  and  the  con- 
ditional has  running  throughout  a  twofold  form  :  hiz-enn^  hiz-ez^ 
hizS ;  pi.  hiz-empf  hiz-ech,  hiz-ent,  or,  hi-enn,  hi-ez,  hi-^ ;  pL  hi-emp^ 
hi-e'chy  hiSrU. 

The  Gaelic  also  bears  evidence  that  the  root  had  for  its  final 
letter,  not  indeed  an  8,  but  what  is  most  closely  allied  to  if,  a 
dental  aspirate.  The  present  it  is  true  has  hi  mi,  hi  thu,  hi  m, 
etc. ;  yet,  when  we  compare  the  fut.  hithid  mi,  hithid  /u,  hithid  ae^ 
with  the  fut.  of  huail  *  strike,'  viz.  htMilidh  tnt,  huailidh  tu,  buailidh 
«6,  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  hith  is  the  stem  of  the 
substantive-verb.  Again,  in  O'Brien's  *  Irish  Grammar,'  it  will 
be  enough  to  quote  the  archaic  form  of  the  indicative  present, 
hidhim  hidher  hidJiin,  etc. ;  and  again  htdhim  is  at  times  reduced 
to  hiom.  The  Welsh  appears  to  have  several  forms  of  the  present 
tense,  the  fullest  of  which  is  hyz-wyf,  hyz-wit,  hyz-yto ;  hyz-ym^ 
hyz-ychj  hyz-ynt ;  and  the  imperfect  also  exhibits  hyz  as  the  initial 
syllable  throughout 

But  I  find  evidence  in  a  very  different  quarter,  which  for  me 
has  its  value,  although  I  am  fully  conscious  that  it  will  not 
be  acceptable  to  many.  Gabelenz  tells  us  that  in  Mantchoo, 
whereas  the  verb  khdacha,  to  take  that  as  an  example,  has  an 
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inf.  khdachamey  an  imperat.  hhdacha,  and  a  fat.  khdcu^ra,  the 
substantive-verb  runs,  hi-me,  his-on,  and  his-ere;  and  in  this 
evidence  it  is  important  to  recollect  that  in  Mantchoo,  even  more 
than  in  the  Keltic,  the  assimilation  of  vowels  holds  good,  so  that 
the  suffixes  ara  of  the  one  verb,  ire  of  the  other,  are  consistent 
with  eiwjh  other. 

I  take  next  into  consideration  the  forms  E.  was  and  G.  trar, 
and  first  point  out  that  the  a  is  no  stumbling-block,  as  it  is 
the  special  character  of  the  tense  as  a  preterite.  For  example, 
the  inf.  of  the  G.  les-en  '  to  read'  is  er  las ;  and  thus  a  pret. 
was  rather  suggests  than  not  an  inf.  wes-en ;  and  this  word  still 
stands  in  the  German  vocabulary,  but  called  a  neut.  sb.  signi- 
fying *  existence.'  Again  the  Gothic  inf.  corresponding  to  the 
pret.  var  was  vis-an^  to  the  vowel  of  which  no  objection  can  be 
taken.  Thus  the  one  question  left  is  whether  the  h  of  his  (hex) 
could  interchange  with  a  v  or  w  ;  and  to  dispute  this  would  be 
simply  idle,  seeeing  that  ^tony  is  admittedly  the  same  word 
with  ulta ;  and  without  this  the  joke  would  be  lost  for  the  old 
epigram: 

**  Hand  temere  antiquas  mutat  Yasconia  uoces, 
Cui  nihil  est  aliud  uiuere  quam  hibereJ* 

The  last  question  is,  whether  a  root  e«  (as  in  est,  (e)sumuSj  etc.) 
can  be  one  with  a  root  weSf  as  in  the  G.  wes-en  ;  or  again,  whether 
the  er  of  eram  ero  can  be  one  with  0.  Norse  ver  of  (vera  *  to  be ') ; 
and  here  again  any  discussion  would  be  a  waste  of  words,  as 
in  all  languages  the  change  is  familiar.  For  the  Greek  the 
word  digamma  suggests  a  host  of  examples ;  and  in  our  own 
island  we  cut  down  mil  and  would  to  'II  and  a  mere  d :  *  I'll  tell 
him '  or  '  I'd  tell  him  my  mind.'  So  with  the  digammatised  one 
goes  an  adv.  only  ;  and  with  not  a  few  the  word  woman  is  reduced 
to  'oman.  But  even  an  initial  h  is  apt  to  vanish.  Thus  huro  as 
seen  in  comAmro  amAmro  and  implied  in  husium^  and  again 
supported  by  the  G.  hr-ennen  and  E,  hur-n^  appears  without  a 
h  in  uro ;  and  with  a  virtual  w  in  oes-trum.  Compare  also  Vesta 
and  Veseuus.  Bedo  again,  as  seen  in  am-hedo  and  again  supported 
by  the  G.  hissen,  E.  bitey  very  commonly  shows  itself  without  any 
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initial  consonant,  as  edo^  S.  ad-mt,  Lith.  edrmi.  Again  ire  *  to  go ' 
saooeeded  an  older  verb  with  an  initial  6,  as  in  the  Plantian 
oompounds  per-hitere^  etc.  See  also  aUer  vai$,  etc.,  below.  For 
onr  own  tongue  then  the  evidence  seems  decisive;  bat  how 
about  the  Lat.  fu  of  Jut  Juam^  which  exhibits  a  different  con- 
sonant and  a  different  vowel  ?  As  regards  the  consonant,  Bask*8 
law  calls  for  a  L.  /  as  an  analogue  of  an  English  6,  witness 
hroiher  =fraterj  break  =f tango;  and  indeed  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  the  L.  /ti-  is  one  with  the  S.  hhu  and  our  he.  Still  the 
difference  ought  not  to  be  passed  over ;  and  I  say  this  although 
unable  myself  to  account  for  the  vowel.  Still  I  observe  that 
in  the  Welsh  preterite  Im-wyf  or  hum^  huost,  &tt,  etc.  and  the  fuller 
Imais  buaist  6tie9,  the  form  hu  is  regularly  installed ;  and  again  a 
comparison  of  the  past  imperf.  oedd-um  oedd-it  oedd  with  the  past 
perf.  hn-oeddum,  hu-oeddit,  hu-oeddaiy  shows  that  the  Welsh  forma- 
tion of  the  latter  tense  exactly  agrees  with  fa-eram  as  from  eram. 
So  far  I  had  written,  when,  feeling  somewhat  tired  with 
some  five  hours'  labour  at  my  books,  I  thought  it  prudent, 
being  now  in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  to  end  my  day's  work. 
Still  I  found  it  impossible  to  turn  the  cxurent  of  ideas ;  and 
as  I  lay  on  a  sofa,  the  thought  suddenly  came  upon  me  that 
the  presence  of  the  troublesome  u  was  limited  in  Welsh  to  the 
perfect  tenses,  and  nearly  so  in  Latin ;  and  I  asked  myself 
whether  this  fact  would  supply  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  A  Teutonic  preterite  of  the  strong  class,  I  called 
to  mind,  was  formed  by  reduplication,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
Gothic,  as  the  oldest  type  of  such  verbs ;  and  as  this  habit  was 
shared  by  Latin  in  its  most  archaic  forms,  I  assumed  that  a  stem 
root  ues  would  lead  to  a  perfect  ueuisi,  or  for  the  old  language 
rather  ueuintm  (see  p.  152).  But  such  a  trisyllabic  word,  con- 
taining the  syllabic  is  repeated,  would  of  course  be  crushed  into 
ueuism,  and  so  eventually  bring  us  to  ueui,  a  perfect  which  fairly 
corresponds  to  the  familiar  form  dedi.  But  in  ueui  we  have 
what  is  all  but  one  with  fui,  and  still  nearer  to  /tif ,  i.e.  the  older 
form  of  the  word,  as  in  the  ugly  hexameter  of  Ennius  in  Gellius 
(12,  4,  4) :  "  Partem  fuisset  de  summis  rebus  regdndis ; "  but  I 
do  not    rely  upon  what  Varro  says  (I.  I.   9,60) :  **  In   prae- 
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teritis  u  dicimus  longum  pluit  luit,  in  praosenti  brove  pluit 
luU^'  because  the  perfect  pliiii  is  abbreviated  from  pliiuit ;  but 
fii^  as  above  explained,  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  vowel- 
verbs  amottt^  etc.  Thus  the  sole  difference  between  ueui  and 
fui  is  that  between  a  digamma  and  the  iX)nsonant  /.  Compare 
then  Ffnjff  /pay-,  which  L.  and  8.  put  forward  as  the  theme  of 
finffyyvfUj  with  the  frag  of  the  Latin  frango,  where  we  see  the  same 
consonants  treated  as  interconvertible. 

It  was  assumed  in  the  first  chapter  that  esse  *  to  eat '  and 
esse  *  to  be '  were  the  same  word ;  and  that  the  idea  of  '  eating ' 
had  precedence  in  time.  This  doctrine  will  receive  support,  if 
it  be  shown  that  the  same  idea  presents  itself  in  the  several 
varieties,  which  begin  with  a  b,  with  v  (to),  or  have  no  initial 
consonant.  Thus  the  Gr.  has  cScn  and  cot^-mu  (in  which  6  is  ex- 
crescent) ;  Lat.  edo  with  a  noun  esca ;  the  German  essen^*  with 
a  third  person  er  isst,  identical  in  sound  with  er  ist;  H.  eat; 
S.  ad;  Lith.  edrmi;  secondly,  L.  hedo  in  ambedo,  Goth.  betWn, 
G.  bi98-en^  E.  bite;  together  with  words  which  denote  habitual 
eating  or  life,  as  Gr.  Ptoyuax  '  I  shall  live,*  Manx  he-agl^ 
Gr.  j9io-<i>  (stem  jSt-ox?)  together  with  the  names  for  living 
creatures,  as  L.  hest-ia  and  heV-ua,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  I 
has  probably  superseded  a  d  according  to  the  habit  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  thirdly,  uescor  (stem  uea-ec-),  which  like  the  Manx  he-agk 
is  chiefly  used  of  habitual  eating,  as  lade  ueacufUur ;  uisc^ug 
*  meat'  f    Lastly,  for  turn  see  p.  18. 

2.   Fero,  <ttZt,  latus. 

The  mixture  here  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  twofold  variety 
of  the  same  root  in  S.,  viz.  hhri  and  dhri^  or  as  some  prefer  hhar 

*  The  G.  participle  ge-^ess-en  *  eaten '  in  the  ^  of  the  stem-syllable 
has  what  commonly  corresponds  to  the  u-contonans  seen  in  ues-c-or. 

t  The  ordinary  translation  of  uiacera  as  '  entrails '  is  for  the  older 
language  utterly  wrong;  it  should  be  'flesh/  .'meat'  Thus  the  note 
of  Servius  on  Yerg.  A.  6,  253,  is :  "  non  exta  dicit  sed  cames^  nam 
uiscera  sunt  quidquid  inter  ossa  et  cutem  est ; "  and  again  euiscero  is 
never  '  to  disembowel/  but  '  to  clear  of  flesh/  as  when  Vergil  says : 
aocipUer  . .  cdumbam  . .  euiacerat ;  for  the  habit  of  the  hawk  is  to  eat 
the  flesh  only,  chiefly  that  of  the  breast 
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and  dhar,  which  stand  to  each  other  much  as  the  Gr.  ^Xoio  and 
OXjouu)  ;  and  again  the  A.-Sax.  fol  as  seen  in  foUian  *  to  suffer,' 
lolung  '  suffering,'  serves  as  an  intermediate  link  between  the  S. 
dhar  and  the  Lat.  td  of  toUo  tetuli,  the  interchange  between  an 
r  and  an  I  being  well  known.  This  toUo  however  in  all  proba- 
bility represents  an  older  toUio,  which  again  hsjs  its  counterpart 
in  the  A.-S.  fcl-i-an,  itself  corrupted  from  fol-ig-any  as  that  from 
fo2-a(7-an,  with  its  present  tense  ^lige  folast  f o2a15,  correspond- 
ing to  the  theoretic  roXcMo  roX^s  roX^  by  the  side  of  which  we 
have  the  existing  forms  rXi/vot,  rXrjOi,  rcrXiyica,  and  rXi/ros,  to- 
gether with  the  noun  roX-fxtf  and  the  adj.  roX-as.  Thus  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  lotus  has  been  with  reason  accepted  as  the 
analogue  of  rXi/ro?.  The  Homeric  4i€f>ii-<n  with  the  L.  fretug  for 
fer-ec-tus  also  have  the  remnant  of  the  same  suffix  that  we  have 
seen  in  rXi/ros  latw  'fol-ig-an ;  as  also  our  own  bring  for  her-ing^ 
with  the  perf.  hr-ough-t^  in  G.  hr-ach-ie, 

• 

3.   ^€p<i)f  ouiWj  rjjycyKaj  or  i/KCiico. 

The  diphthong  of  ourcu,  like  the  same  in  otvos  oucos,  may  be 
accepted  as  standing  for  /t,  and  then  /ts,  differs  indeed  from  ^^, 
but  not  much  more  than  /xur  of  fjmrO-os  from  mer  of  mereo  mercea 
mercennariuSf  or  than  is  of  ycXa-t$,  ptduis^  cinis,  from  the  er  of 
acribere  puluer-ia  inneria  ;  and  this  admitted,  the  remaining  inter- 
change of  ^  with  /  is  what  has  already  been  recently  considered 
in  p.  215.  Hvcyxa  or  i/vciKa  is  commonly  referred  to  a  lost 
present  cy-cyK-ai  or  cvciko);  but  these  two  forms,  cyic  and  cic, 
are  only  varieties  of  the  very  suffix  which  we  were  dealing 
with  but  now  in  ff>€prj(n,  fretua^  and  E.  bring,  so  that  cv  alone 
belongs  to  the  root ;  and  then  assuming  an  initial  digamma  we 
come  almost  to  a  form  ^cv,  which  differs  it  is  true  from  ^^, 
but  only  in  a  tolerable  degree;  and  certainly  not  so  much  as 
iol  does.     See  too  the  next  section. 

4.  AIpco),  cIXov,  cXey^o),  arguo, 

I  purposely  throw  these  words  together  as  being  of  the  same 
kin.  The  primary  idea  is  of  course  *  grasp'  *  catch.'  In  eyx 
of  cX-€y;(-<D  we  have  another  variety  of  the  same  suffix  which  we 
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were  this  moment  considering,  and  the  absence  of  the  aspirate 
is  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  following  x-  The  identity  of 
meaning  in  arguo  and  cXey^o)  ^^  striking;  nor  less  striking  is 
the  fact  that  cXc^xu)  and  a^<i>  share  the  two  senses  of  *  convicting ' 
and  *  conqaering/  t.  e. '  having  a  person  in  one's  clutches.' 

5.  "Ep^^o/Aoi,  cXevcro/AOi,  €X.rj\v$a^  rjXdov,  rp^Oov, 

We  are  here  called  upon  to  compare  ^vx  and  cX-vd;  and  I 
have  first  to  observe  that  the  interchange  of  the  aspirates  x 
and  6,  as  generally  of  aspirates,  is  a  thoroughly  familiar  fact, 
especially  in  Greek.  In  the  present  case  I  may  quote  the  Doric 
opvixo^  by  the  side  of  opviBon  ;  and  in  both  these  cases  the  guttural 
seems  to  claim  priority  of  possession.  Again  as  p  and  x*  formed 
alike  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  have  a  natural  affinity,  so  also 
X  V  and  ^,  as  formed  near  the  teeth.  The  assumed  suffix  yx  of 
tpxpfuUf  like  the  yx  of  op-vaaia  op\f)(rj,  is  well  suited  to  such  a  verb 
of  continuous  action.  The  simple  root  was  probably  ip  or  6p, 
corresponding  to  the  S.  ear  or  m,  *  go,'  whence  ^p(€)7r-a>,  S.  sar-p ; 
the  loss  of  the  aspirate  being  due  to  the  following  x*  Nor  is  this 
inconsistent  with  the  meaning  '  creep '  of  ipTna,  for,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  when  a  word  takes  two  different  forms,  it  is 
not  rare  for  the  applications  to  differ. 

6.  'Opouu,  ciSov,  urrjfjLi,  icmap. 

The  fullest  foi*m  of  this  root,  setting  aside  suffixes,  I  seem 
to  find  in  the  Breton  gouz-aut  '  to  know ; '  but  in  meaning  the 
kindred  idea  of  '  seeing  *  had  probably  precedence.  This  verb, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  has  the  habit  of  exchanging  gouz 
for  gwez,  whenever  the  next  syllable  contains  an  t  or  an  e  ;  and 
hence  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  claiming  as  one  in  origin 
with  it  ftjmj/Uy  for  which  Kidd,  in  Dawes's  Misc.  p.  271,  claims 
the  digamma  on  Homeric  evidence  (I  say  this,  because  I  do 
not  find  the  point  noticed  in  L.  and  S.) ;  also  /unxup  or  iarwp, 
our  wise  toisdom,  and  the  G.  vnssen;  and  then,  passing  from  the 
sibilant  to  the  other  dentals,  the  Gr.  FiSfievy  FiS  of  aSov,  uid-eo^ 
E.  wit  and  wot.     But  a  sibilant  readily  gives  place  to  an  r,  and 
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80  we  find  the  Fr.  gore  '  look  out ; '  and  the  G.  wahr-eny  E.  ware^ 

m 

aware.  In  the  next  plaoe  an  r  often  throws  out  a  (2 ;  and  bo  we 
oome  to  Fr.  guard-er^  E.  guard ;  and  it  is  weU  here  to  remember 
that  *to  look'  was  the  primary  meaning  of  these  words,  as 
still  in  our  regard  and  in  the  heraldic  language,  lion  gardanty 
regardant.  Indeed  the  two  notions  are  closely  united,  and  hence 
we  find  tuear  with  the  one  meaning,  intuear  with  the  other ;  so 
also  with  9eruo  and  cbseruo.  'Opcua  has  an  aspirate  which  may 
well  have  grown  out  of  an  original  guttural,  as  in  gouz-mLi  and 
gore  ;  but  an  aspirate  has  not  imcommonly  replaced  a  digamma. 
The  final  a  of  6p-a  is  again  a  fitting  suffix  for  a  verb  of  duration. 
Those  who  like  to  compare  op-oio  directly  with  ctSov  Fv^fitv  and 
uideo  may  see  the  exchange  of  an  r  and  d  in  forare  and  fodere^ 
as  also  in  several  pairs  of  words  already  brought  forward.  O^ 
fjLoij  fnmfp,  om-iicos  the  of  course  one  in  origin  with  L.  oadus^ 
Slav,  oco;  and  as  oiffofuu  is  habitually  used  as  the  future  of 
opoAi,  it  is  in  all  probability  of  the  same  stock,  a  guttural  super- 
seding the  original  sibilant,  or  perhaps  the  converse. 

7.  Ooy  went;  aUer,  vaie,  irai. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  verb  go  in  our  own  language  is  gang, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  G.  geh-en  ge-gang-en,  while  the  8.  has 
gam  (172,  Wikon),  and  lastly  the  Gothic  present  runs  gam 
gas  gat.  Starting  then  from  gang  we  may,  without  looking  at 
results,  expect  the  initial  consonant  to  pass  into  a  w  and  then 
vanish ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  final  ng  to  exchange  its 
guttural  nasal  with  the  dental  sound  nd  and  the  labial  fii6. 
Accordingly  we  find  E.  wend,  went,  and  wand-er,  the  latter  en- 
titled by  its  meaning  to  the  iterative  suffix ;  also  G.  wcmd-er-^ 
and  wand-el^;  Dan.  vandre  and  Sw.  vandra  *to  walk ;'  and  Ital« 
and'€Hre.  Then  in  the  labial  variety  we  have  E.  amb-le  and 
L.  awihut-Or^e.  So  far  we  have  the  nasal  for  the  most  part 
strengthened  by  an  excrescent  consonant ;  but  the  Sanskrit  has 
the  form  phan  *  go '  (186,  Wilson),  all  but  one  with  fiw  of  Pama^ 
whence,  with  the  familiar  substitution  in  Greek  of  a  ^  for  v, 
PaB-iwi  and  fiaO-pov,  while  the  German  has  hahn  'a  path;'  and 
then  the  Neapolitan  dialect  prefers  anare  to  andare.   But  for  this 
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verb  the  French  has  as  its  representative  all-er,*  herein  following 
the  analogy  of  L.  caleo  and  cando  (in-cendo,  etc.);  polleo  and 
pandua,  pendo;  mala  and  mando,  scala  and  scando^  palam  and 
pando  ;  as  also  G.  atellen  by  the  side  of  onr  gtand,  Ck>mpare  too 
unda  with  G.  wdle.  The  same  liquid  sonnd  enters  into  the 
obsolete  G.  waU-en  *  to  go,'  as  "  Scbon  wall'  ich  auf  der  Bahn 
die  nns  zn  Ehre  leitef  (quoted  by  Campe).  The  German 
still  preserves  the  same  in  vKdUer  *  a  rambler '  and  waU-fakrt 
'pilgrimage,'  while  we  also  have  it  in  our  wai-Tc.  The  limi- 
tation of  meaning  seen  in  wallcj  as  likewise  in  L.  amhula-re^ 
G.  wandeln,  Dan.  vandre,  agrees  with  go^  in  the  '  Friere's  Tale ' : 

**  Somtime  like  a  man,  or  like  an  ape, 
Or  like  an  angel,  can  I  ride  or  go." 

As  in  Latin  nd  and  d  are  interchanged,  for  example  in  iundo 
and  iutudi,  and  again  in  the  Greek  ayBayta  and  o^,  so  to  the 
Dan.  vandre  corresponds  a  L.  uad-ere,  whenoe  the  It.  vado,  or 
contracted  vo  ;  and  the  same  loss  of  the  d  is  seen  in  vai  va  and 
the  pi.  vanno,  corresponding  to  the  Fr.  vcUs  vas  va  and  oonl, 
whereas  in  the  first  and  second  persons  pL  the  one  language 
has  andiamo  andate^  the  other  allons  allez.  The  question  here 
arises,  why  the  initial  v  has  not  been  retained  in  these  forms, 
or  why  it  has  not  been  dropped  in  the  others ;  and  I  think  the 
answer  to  the  question  is,  that  short  forms,  because  of  their 
shortness,  can  ill  spare  a  letter,  just  as  a  short  man  always 
holds  himself  more  erect  on  that  account ;  and  we  have  a  parallel 
OEise,  in  the  present  of  habeo  as  it  appears  in  Italian :  ho  hat  ha 
akbiamo  aveie  hanno^  and  again  in  the  declension  of  the  L. 
is  ea  idj  which,  originally  one  with  hie  haee  hoc,  except  that 
the  latter  has  added  a  suffix  ce,  retained  the  h  often  in  the 
monosyUabic  forms  as  nom.  his,  nom.  pi.  hi,  dat  and  abl.  pi.  his. 
Unhappily  it  is  the  habit  of  editors  to  reject  these  forms,  where 
the  idiom  of  the  language  seems  to  require  a  case  of  is  ea  id, 
rather  than  one  of  hie  haee  hoe.  Tet  the  Bembine  MS.  has  his 
in  Andr.  6,4,  32;  Eun.  1,  2,  125;  Ph.  2,  4,  21  (for  when  editors 
report  his  as  the  reading,  it  is  simply  because  they  fail  to  see  that 

•  Qaleria,  galerie,  gallery  ' lit.  'a  walk/  retain  the  original  g. 
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what  they  take  for  a  h  was  really  meant  for  an  K) ;  while  in  0vid*8 
*'  Fasti '  (5,  484)  we  find,  **  His  sensus  uerbi,  nis  ea  nocis  erat ' 
(where  if  would  be  admissible,  but  not  ^ic).*  But  I  return 
to  our  verb  uctdo  to  observe  that  waden  *  to  go '  (not  unlike 
the  Goth.  wcU-an)  occurs  as  a  provincial  variety  in  the  '  Nieder- 
deutsche  geistliche  Lieder  imd  SprUche  aus  dem  MUnsterlande,' 
edited  by  B.  Holscher  of  Munster  (see  Kiihn's  *  Zeitschrift,'  vol. 
iv.  p.  227).  Again  PaS-tlu}  has  all  but  the  same  form  of  the 
stem.  In  P<wko  again  we  are  brought  very  near  to  the  archaic 
L.  haetere,  which  in  compounds  exchanges  as  usual  its  diph- 
thong for  a  long  »,  as  in  perbUere,  etc.  But  yet  another  labial 
presents  itself,  as  first  in  mon  of  the  Breton,  inf.  fnon4,^  and  in 
the  Fr.  men-^r  '  cause  to  go,'  and  again  in  mit  of  mitterej  Fr.  metire, 
of  like  meaning,  '  let  go,'  *send';  and  thus  the  now  well  estab- 
lished per-mit-ies  *  destruction '  appears  to  have  the  'same  mean- 
ing with  perbUere.  Add  also  the  Greek  root  fuA  of  fiXuMncm, 
€fu>Kov,  and  avro/ioXos*  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  passage  from 
hoi  orbit  of  baeierey  to  it,  as  in  it-er,  etc.,  and  eventually  to  a  mero 
t  as  in  Ire,  or  a  mere  e  as  in  eo.  The  same  two  vowels  with  a 
preceding  aspirate  represent  our  root  in  the  reduplicated  Irifu^ 
etc.,  and  this  aspirate  probably  grew  out  of  a  digamma.  Thus 
mitio  and  ti/fu  aro  one  in  origin  as  they  are  one  in  meaning. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that,  as  regards  the  loss  of  final  con- 
sonant, to  the  Gothic  ga,  and  Ital.  or  Fr.  va  corresponds  a  short 
Greek  form  fia  from  fiaana,  as  in  ^a-rc  of  Aeschylus,  to  say 

nothing  of  c^i/v,  etc. 

• 

•  Add :  **  ea  aetate  hisque  honoribus  actis,"  Liv.  3, 35,  3  (so  P.  M. 
Harl.  1,  Leid.  1) ;  "  ea  fortuna,  his  locis,  quae  . . .  geramus  bellum,"  9, 
11,  5  (so  P.  "  et  omnes  prope  Drakenb.  codd."  says  Alschefski). 

t  The  affinity  of  Breton  to  Latin  is  proved  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  by  the  forms  common  to  both,  as  eat '  let  him  go,'  eant  *  let  them 
go/  and  something  approaching  to  identity  in  (ez)  emit, '  they  go.' 
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CHAPTER  XVIIT. 

DECLENSION. 

What  is  ccdled  declension  consists  in  affixing  particles  with  the 
power  of  prepositions  to  nouns,  with  the  further  addition  of  a 
suffix  to  denote  plurality.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  said 
particles  for  the  most  part  hegin  with  vowels ;  and  the  natural 
consequence  is,  that,  whereas  the  consonant-ending  stems  very 
generally  accept  the  addition  with  comparatively  little  modifi- 
cation, those  stems  which  end  in  a  vowel  are  apt  to  suffer  more 
or  less  compression  from  the  junction  of  two  vowels.  Hence  it 
has  been  found  convenient,  alike  in  Greek,  Latin,  San>krit,  etc., 
to  break  up  declension  into  several  heads,  depending  altogether 
on  the  final  letter  of  the  noun.  Thus  we  come  to  a  consonant 
declension,  and  one  for  each  of  the  vowels;  but  in  the  Latin 
Grammar  the  consonant  declension  and  the  i  declension  have 
commonly  been  thrown  into  one,  called  the  third,  from  which 
some  little  confusion  has  resulted. 

The  order  in  which  for  Latin  the  declensions  have  been 
arranged  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined more  by  the  number  of  words  belonging  to  the  several 
endings  than  by  any  sound  principle.  The  consonant  declension 
might  well  have  had  precedence  over  the  rest  from  the  simplicity 
of  its  formation,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  nominative.  But 
after  all  the  order  of  the  arrangement  is  of  little  moment ;  and 
it  will  be  enough  to  define  the  vowel-ending  declensions  by  the 
mere  names  of  the  vowels  in  question,  as  the  *  a  declension '  and 
so  on.  But  let  us  first  see  how  far  these  names  are  well  adapted 
for  their  purpose.    Do  we  really  find  an  a  running  through  the 
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dedension  so-called  ?  and  the  answer  is  at  once  in  the  affirmatiTe, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dat.  and  abL  pi. ;  bat  here  again  some 
nouns  also  exhibit  an  a  in  the  ftiller  snffix  aJbuUy  as  equ/obiu^ 
mulahuBy  avihdbu»^  dudbua.  In  the  o  declension  there  is  a  some- 
what greater  variety.  In  the  nom.  and  ace.  singular  we  find  a 
tt  commonly,  where  we  should  desire  to  find  an  o,  which  after  all 
constitutes  no  great  difference;  and  even  here  we  have  senum 
and  aettom  rather  than  sertMw  and  aetuiiii.  The  question  brings 
with  it  a  graver  difficulty  in  the  gen.  terui ;  yet  again  we  may 
appeal  to  qw)-iu$,  and  virtually  to  nuUius,  as  representing  an 
older  nuUo^iui,  corresponding  to  quthius.  Hurius  too  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  desired  Ao-fM.  The  dative  wuIU  is  without 
an  o,  and  the  dat.  seruo  without  an  « ;  and  these  two  vowels  are 
so  utterly  dissimilar  that  we  cannot  assume  that  they  are  inter- 
changeable with  one  another ;  and  hence  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  original  furm  contained  both ;  that  is,  that  they  grew  out  of 
a  theoretic  nuUoi  and  $eru<n  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Qreek 
oucoi  and  ouc^  as  also  by  the  Lat  quai.  In  the  nom.  and  dat.  pi. 
all  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  varieties  oloe  =  iUi^  corresponding 
to  Aoyoi  and  does  =  ittif.  In  the  t  dedension  we  have  all  we  could 
desire  in  the  declension  of  auis,  for  even  in  the  nom.  pi.  a  variety 
auis  IS  entitled  to  claim  a  place,  on  the  evidence  of  such  passages 
as  *'  Agri  poplici  quod  Langenses  posident  hisce  finis  uidentur 
esse,**  OIL.  1 99, 13,  and  '*  Liberae  sunt  aedis,"  Plant  Glor.  3, 1, 84 
(for  so  the  MSS.).  Lastly,  the  ti  declension  in  every  case  exhibits 
a  «,  if  we  include  such  a  form  as  cumbus;  and  so  without  ex- 
ception the  e  declension  an  «. 

The  definition  of  the  declensions  by  reference  to  the  final 
letter  is  so  simple  in  itself^  and  in  such  accordance  with  the  habit 
of  Sanskrit  grammar,  that  I  take  little  credit  to  myself  for  urging 
the  adoption  of  it  in  Latin  grammars  in  the  Journal  of  Education 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  in  1830 
(pp.  98-100  and  105).  In  fitct  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that 
it  should  not  have  been  adopted  without  disguise  in  the  lately 
published  'Primer.'  At  any  rate  it  obtained  the  sanction  of 
Pott  in  the  second  edition  of  his  '  Etymologische  Forschungen 
(s.  225) :  **  Wahlte  man  nim  aber  in  unsem  Lehrbiichem  auoh 
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das  lliema  zur  Anfubrung,  so  wurde  man  daraus  die  Abwand- 
lungs-Weise  aller  Casus  und  Wortbildimgsformen  fur  gewohnlich 
gewiss  viel  leiohter  und  sicberer  treffen,  als  bei  unserm  gogen- 
wartigeu  Yer&bren,  vorausgesetzt  dass  man  die  Begehi  (z.  B.  die 
pbonetiscben  beim  Zusammentreffen  dee  Cbarakter-buobstabens 
im  Tbema  mit  der  reiner  Nominativ-endung  -•)  danach  saoh- 
gemass  einricbte."  * 

So  far  I  bave  spoken  only  of  Latin  declensions,  but  the  same 
guiding  principle  is  seen  in  the  Greek  vocabulary ;  so  that  farther 
remark  is  scarcely  called  for,  except  perhaps  as  regards  those  femi- 
nines,  whose  nominatives  end  in  <i>,  as  rf)(ti^  where  the  real  theme 
is  precisely  what  is  seen  in  the  vocative,  viz.  i^oc,  or  else  rjxw.. 
This  was  first  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Ahrens  ;t  although  Pott 
(£t.  F.  iL  p.  443,  first  ed.)  had  already  noticed  the  striking  like- 
ness between  the  voc.  of  such  Greek  nouns  and  that  of  the  S. 
feminines  in  d,  ^vS  for  example,  seeing  that  the  S.  i  and  Gr.  oi 
habitually  correspond  to  each  other.  Ahrens  confirms  his  theory 
by  adducing  numerous  examples  of  nominatives  in  cm  and  ot 
from  Karl  Keil's  Repertorium  of  Inscriptions  (Leipz.  1851,  vol. 
iii.  p.  125),  as  A/^tc/aoh,  AOrp^uny  Apx&o^  Xoi^oi ;  and  I  cannot  but 
tbink  that  Ahrens  was  hasty  when  he  rejected  the  confirmatory 
evidence  of  Choeroboscus  (p.  1202,  Bekk.) :  €vpurK€rai  km,  aXkq 
OLTULTUcq  CIS  otv,  oiov  rrfv  Arp-ow  koi  rqy  Sav^oiv,  ^s  lioyucrj  tOTW. 

I  am  disposed  to  add  to  what  is  there  said,  that  here  again,  as  in 
Latin  nouns,  there  was  an  earlier  and  fuller  suffix  in  oc,  that  is 
the  very  suffix  which  is  employed  in  Latin  to  form  a  feminine 
from  nouns  in  or^  as  vtcior-,  uictr-ic-  ;  and  in  proof  of  the  propo- 
sition I  point  to  yvn;  and  its  voc.  yuvai,  while  the  oblique  cases 
give  the  form  ywa-uc- ;  and  would  even  contend  that  the  notion 
of  'woman'  is  given  only  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  uc, 
yui^a  in  itself  being  one  with  the  0.  Norse  gutni  '  man '  (c£  the 
G.  hrdfUi-^am), 
The  affixes  which  constitute  declension,  it  was  just  said, 

*  And  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  VgL  mit  Bezug  auf  das  Latein  die 
lobenswertbe  Neuerung  in :  '  A  Latin  Grammar/  by  T.  Hewitt  Key.** 

t  In  the  second  number  of  Euhn's'Zdtschrift/ October  22, 185a  See 
the  paper  as  translated  in  the  Pica  of  the  Phiblog.  Soc^  vol  vi.  p.  155. 
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include  particles  with  the  power  of  prepositions;  and  as  the 
primary  office  of  prepositions  is  to  denote  the  relations  of  place 
in  connection  with  motion  or  rest,  the  same  power  will  be  found 
to  reside  in  case-endings.  Thus  the  so-called  nominative,  the 
genitive,  and  the  true  ablative  denote  the  '  whence,*  the  accusa- 
tive the  '  whither,'  the  dative  the  *  where.'  The  true  vocative 
(for  we  must  not  give  this  name  to  the  nominative,  when  used  as 
a  vocative)  contains  the  base  of  the  noun  alone,  though  often 
indeed  slightly  modified ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  a  case  in 
the  sense  belonging  to  the  other  forms.  But  while  the  five  cases 
just  enumerated  are  all  that  are  known  to  the  Latin  language, 
and  indeed  only  four  of  them  to  the  Greek,  more  aie  found  in 
other  languages.  Thus  Sanskrit  p*ammarians  speak  of  ccises 
under  the  names  *  instrumental '  and  *  locative,'  the  former  carry- 
ing with  it  the  notion  of  '  with,'  the  latter  all  but  one  with  the 
so-called  dative ;  and  in  the  Tatar  family  of  languages  we  find  a 
still  larger  crop;  Vhael,  for  example,  claiming  for  the  Finn 
language  cases  called  privative,  negative,  ft\ctitive,  nuncupative, 
penetrative,  and  descriptive.  Nor  is  this  in  any  way  surprising, 
for  as  was  just  said,  there  is  no  substantial  distinction  between 
a  preposition  and  a  case-ending ;  and  prepositions  are  of  course 
often  numerous.  Even  in  respect  of  position,  what  we  commonly 
call  prepositions  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  often  found  following 
their  nouns,  as  in  mecum^  quoad,  qua  de  re,  quamobremy  ra>  cvi 
wfLfjnj  Notcv,  and  so  on ;  and  in  the  Tatar  family  the  ordinary 
place  of  such  particles  is  after  the  noun,  so  that  their  gram- 
marians have  found  it  necessary  to  substitute  the  term  *  post- 
position'; and  indeed  this  arrangement  seems  better  suited  for 
the  purpose.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  a  case-ending  is  distin- 
guished from  the  preposition  or  postposition  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  immediately  attached  to  the  noun;  for  not  only  are  we 
familiar  with  such  forms  as  those  just  quoted,  mecum,  quocidy  but 
the  question  is  rather  how  words  are  pronounced  than  how  they 
are  presented  to  the  eye ;  and  certainly  in  speech  there  prevails 
the  habit  of  closely  connecting  such  particles  with  their  nouns. 
However  we  may  write  it,  at  home  is  for  the  ear  as  thoroughly 
one  word  as  the  Latin  domi  or  the  Gr.  ocicoi.      Moreover,  in 
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iiiBoriptioiis  and  manuscripts  it  is  anything  but  rare  to  find  them 
80  united.  Thus  in  the  index  to  the  first  volume  of  Mommsen's 
'  Corpus  Inscriptionum '  there  are  references  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred instances  under  the  heading  '  Yocabula  scribendo  coniuncta.' 
It  is  true  that  ccise-endings  are  generally  in  a  more  corrupt  form 
than  prepositions ;  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
practice  of  prefixing  such  particles  is  of  later  date,  so  that  they 
have  not  been  exposed  to  dfgiudation  for  the  same  amount  of 
time ;  yet  even  as  it  is,  we  have  already  reduced  the  prepositions 
of  and  on  in  ttoo  o'clock,  aboard,  afoot,  acroasy  for  on  hoard,  etc. 

I  go  back  to  the  several  cases  to  justify  my  assertion  as  to 
their  original  power.  To  the  nominative,  as  was  already  stated 
in  the  first  chapter,  I  assign  the  notion  of '  whence' ;  and  I  mean 
here  the  whence  or  source  of  the  action,  in  other  words,  the  agent ; 
for  it  will  be  recollected  that  for  the  oldest  forms  of  language  I 
limited  the  term  **  verb  *'  to  verbs  of  action.  But  here  it  may  be, 
and  indeed  has  been  objected,  that  my  definition  is  inconsistent 
with  the  use  of  the  nominative  with  a  passive  verb,  as  the  nomi- 
native then  denotes,  not  the  agent,  but  the  patient.  But  the 
answer  to  this  objection  has  already  been  given  in  p.  20. 
^  But  the  genitive  also  was  said  to  denote  'whence';  but  here 
the  distinction  lies,  that  while  the  nominative  had  for  its  special 
office  to  denote  the  whence  of  the  action,  the  genitive  attaches 
itself  for  the  most  part  to  substantives,  as  color  9oUs  *  the  heat 
proceeding  from  the  sun,'  '  the  heat  of  the  sun,'  where  of  =  off. 
The  power  here  assigned  to  the  genitive  will  explain  at  once  a 
large  number  of  the  uses  of  this  case  in  the  classical  languages, 
as  for  example  with  the  Gr.  prepositions  airo  and  c{  in  all  cases, 
and  in  irapa  Kvpov  *  from  the  presence  of  Cyrus,'  as  opposed  to 
irapa  Kvpa»  '  in  his  presence,'  and  irapa  Kvpov  '  to  his  presence ' ; 
where  the  case-endings  belong  not  so  much  to  the  simple  noun 
Kvpo-  as  to  the  compound  form  irapa-Kvpo-.  Again  a  leading  use 
of  the  genitive  is  that  called  '  pai-titive,'  but  might  more  fitly  be 
called  '  totive,*  for  the  genitive  here  denotes  the  whole  whence  a 
part  is  taken.  Even  the  construction  of  the  so-called  objective 
genitive,  in  not  a  few  of  its  uses,  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
whence.    Thus  amor  tvi^  odium  tut,  in  the  love  or  hatied  which 
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originates  in  qualities  belonging  to  '  yon  ' ;  and  we  must  not  be 
misled  by  the  fact  that  the  idea  agrees  with  that  of  arno  <e,  odt  <e, 
for  verbs  of  feeling  at  the  ontset  claimed  a  genitive,  not  an  accu- 
sative.   So  imago  tui  is  strictly  ^  a  picture  drawn  from  you.' 

The  aocusative  may  be  taken  next ;  and  certainly,  if  the  nomi- 
native denote  the '  whence'  in  dominus  Beruom  caedity  the  accusative 
denotes  the  '  whither' ;  and  here  again  the  definition  is  well  suited 
to  explain  the  leading  uses  of  the  case  so-called,  as  eo  Bomayn  or 
domnm^  eo  laiuaittmy  and  in  urbem,  as  opposed  to  in  urbej  sub  oados 
uenire  as  opposed  to  sub  oculis  esse^  and  the  factitive  use,  as  in 
^fictim  Marcium  regem  populus  creauity  or  Scpo)  crc  OvXjaKov  *flay 
you  into  a  leather  bag,'  especially  when  compared  with  the 
Gkrman  Sie  toahien  ikn  zum  FUhrer,  and  our  own  phrase  he  took 
her  to  wife.  The  term  '  accusative '  probably  arose  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  courts,  where,  as  the  plaintiff  is  the  agent, 
so  the  accused  is  the  party  against  whom  the  action  is  directed, 
the  *  accusatus.'  But  be  this  as  it  may,  Yarro  (1.  1,  8,  6 ;  p.  404 
Sp.)  defines  this  case  precisely  as  is  here  done,  in  the  words, 
quo  uocektr,  ut  HerctUem  (so  MS.  B),  or  ad  HeraUem. 

The  word  dative  has  been  most  unhappily  chosen,  as  the  use 
of  this  case  witb  verbs  of  'giving'  at  best  belongs  to  a  very 
limited  portion  of  its  duties ;  and  indeed  we  might  with  equal 
propriety  call  it  the  '  ereptive '  case,  seeing  that  '  sicam  tibi  e 
manu  eripui/  stands  on  a  level  with  '  sicam  tibi  in  manum  dedi.' 
A  better  term  would  have  been  'locative,'  or  some  term  to 
denote  '  where.'  Indeed  this  very  term,  locative,  is  so  employed 
in  the  grammars  of  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Lithuanian;  while 
Bopp  (§  195)  connects  therewith  the  Sanskrit  locative,  the  Greek 
datives  of  place  Acd&ovi  oUoi  x^ifJMi,  and  the  use  of  the  same  case 
in  definitions  of  tbo  time  '  when,'  as  wktIj  rg  avrg  17/A^ ;  and  in 
his  table  of  locatives,  as  given  in  §  203,  seems  to  indude  all 
datives,  as  tmrcp,  x<^¥^  tf^ipovrij  etc.  Nay,  in  §  329  he  says  ex- 
pressly, '  in  Sanskrit  the  locative  very  often  supplies  the  plaoe 
of  the  dative.'  The  identity  of  the  so-called  locative  with  the 
dative  seems  further  to  be  proved  by  the  great  similarity  of 
the  forms.  The  instrumental  again,  alike  by  meaning  and  form, 
seems  also  to  claim  an  intimate  connection  with  the  dative*    As 
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regards  meaning,  one  of  the  leading  uses  of  the  Greek  dative  (s. 
Matthiae  Gr.  §  397)  is  in  answer  to  the  question  *  wherewith,'  or 
to  denote  an  '  instrument  or  mean ;'  and  it  is  also  employed  in  the 
sense  of '  wherewith '  of  a  society  or  companionship,  as  with  <rw 
and  oLfjM ;  and  in  §  401  the  same  writer  so  explains  the  use  of 
the  dative  with  xfytjcrOai,  On  the  other  hand,  Bopp,  while  claim- 
ing the  old  German  ImUu  for  liivrtagu  '  an  diesem  Tage,  heute ' 
as  an  instrumental  in  form,  admits  that  in  meaning  it  is  'loca- 
tive,' just  as  the  Gothic  himmordaga  is  an  indisputable  dative. 
Then  as  to  form,  vdg-hhy&my  the  dual  instr.  from  vdck  =  L.  t^oc  (n. 
vox)y  and  the  pi.  instr.  vdg-bhis,  exhibit  a  marked  likeness  to  the 
terminations  of  the  L.  datives  nobis,  ucbia.  Add  to  this  that  the 
S.  grammarians  themselves  lay  down  that  the  dual  wigA>hy-dm 
does  duty  alike  for  an  instrumental  and  a  dative. 

But  the  dative  has  also  much  in  common  with  the  ablative,  at 
least  in  form  and  use ;  and  this  not  merely  in  Latin,  where  for 
the  plural  the  two  cases  absolutely  coalesce,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  singular  also,  as  seruo,  naut,  gradu^  and  fide;  but  also  in 
the  dual  and  plural  of  Sanskrit.  In  the  old  L.  ablative  we  find 
a  final  d,  which  sufficiently  distinguishes  it  in  form  from  the 
dative ;  but  still,  besides  the  ablative  construction  Crnaiuad  pcUre 
prognatus  oil.  30,  de  praidad,  ibid.  63  and  64,  and  the  thrice  re- 
peated de  sententiad  196,  there  occur  in  the  same  Bacanalian 
inscription  such  phrases  as  in  oquoltod,  in  preiuatod,  in  cauentioned. 
Again,  after  this  final  d  had  vanished,  the  same  confusion  sur- 
vived  in  '  Corintho  fugit,'  *  tuoe  culpa  libero,'  and  as  attached 
to  the  prepositions  ab,  «,  and  de  the  notion  of  the  ablative  is  still 
seen ;  but  not  in  its  use  with  the  prepositions  tn,  cum,  tnb,  etc., 
or  in  the  phrases  of  time  'when'  as  eodem  tempore.  But  here 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  may  take  two  forms.  First,  I 
would  observe,  that  as  soon  as  a  second  preposition  is  prefixed 
as  a  sort  of  rival,  the  power  of  the  case-ending  ceased  to  be  of 
importance,  as  it  now  played  in  most  cases  a  subordinate  part. 
Hence  the  time  came  when  it  was  deemed  of  little  momeut  what 
case  followed  a  preposition,  so  that  cum  might  even  take  an  ace. : 
as,  ''cum  quem  uixit  annis  xx,"  Orel,  insor.  4659 ;  and  lastly,  as 
a  natural  result  the  case-ending  wore  away  entirely. 

Q  2 
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The  tendency  to  throw  off  caae-endings,  or  even  to  employ 
the  light  suffix  of  an  accusative  for  other  cases,  when  a  prepo- 
sition or  a  preceding  pronoun  by  its  case  sufficiently  marked  the 
relation,  is  well  seen  in  the  0.  Prussian,  where  the  strict  suffixes 
of  the  genitive  and  dative  are  then  dispensed  with.  Thus,  in 
Daiti  Bietmu  Keiserin  ha  steisei  Keiserin  ast  *■  Give  to  the  Caesar 
what  the  Caesar's  is,'  stesmu  as  a  dat.  and  steis^t  as  a  gen.  of  the 
definite  article  removed  all  doubt  of  the  relation ;  and  thus  the 
aco.  Keisertn,  though  logically  out  of  place,  could  cause  no  ambi- 
guity (Nesselmann's  Gr.  p.  65).  Similarly  in  the  phrase,  sen 
wirdemmans  adder  dilans  '  with  words  or  deeds,'  the  noun  wirdem- 
foana  as  a  dat.  pi.  is  in  agreement  with  the  prep,  sen  {^  truv) ; 
but  dilanSf  though  an  aoc.  pL,  is  admissible ;  the  relation  having 
been  already  established  in  the  preceding  noun.  Precisely  in 
tliis  same  way  I  am  disposed  to  explain  the  Greek  combinations 
airo  vavifnv,  €k  ^co^iv,  holding  these  nouns  in  tfnv  to  be  here  as 
elsewhere  datives,  and  comparing  with  them  our  own  *  from  on 
board  the  ship,'  the  Fr.  *  de  chez  le  roi,'  and  the  Gr.  trapa  Kvpov, 
as  just  explained. 

The  plural  forms  am,  tumulia,  arboribus,  etc.,  in  our  grammars 
are  called  alike  datives  and  ablatives,  but  perhaps  they  are  in 
fact  only  datives,  as  their  form  suggests,  and  we  have  a  licence, 
but  one  that  can  cause  no  errors,  in  such  phrases  as  ab  aris^  ex 
arts;  and  so  with  in  eouentionid,  magna  cum  murmure.  But  the 
Greek  habit  was  more  strict,  and  to  cv  and  cvt  a  dative  only 
could  be  attached.  Secondly,  when  the  ablative  dropped  its  dis- 
tinguishing d  and  the  dative  its  distinguishing  t,  there  resulted, 
as  I  have  said,  an  identity  of  form,  auro  naui  gradu  fide.  But 
even  in  the  consonant  nouns  the  long  datival  t  was  often  sup- 
planted by  a  short  e,  as  in  Karthagini,  Tiburi,  reduced  to  Kartha- 
gine^  Tihure :  and  frequently  in  old  inscriptions,  as  Marte  oil.  62, 
lunone  172;  Di<me  188,  etc.  Hence,  in  the  singular  also  there 
was  room  for  confusion,  so  that  Lucretius  might  write :  *'  E  mare 
primum  homines,  e  terra  posset  oriri ' ;  and  so  de  mare^  Ov.  Tr. 
5,  2,  20 ;  ibid.  196 ;  Pont.  4,  6,  46 ;  cauo  in  mare^  a.  a.  3,  94;  in 
all  of  which  the  preposition  or  adjective  removes  ambiguity;  as 
also  in  the  other  passages  quoted  by  Neue  (1,  234). 
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Admitting  then  that  there  remains  much  obscurity  in  what 
concerns  the  dative,  ablative,  instrumental,  and  locative,  I  shall 
limit  myself  in  what  follows  for  the  most  part  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  cases  which  find  a  place  in  the  grammars  of  the 
two  classical  languages,  and  refer  to  the  other  cases  only  so  far 
as  they  may  be  thought  to  throw  light  on  these.  My  next  busi- 
ness is  to  deal  with  the  form  of  the  sufi&zes  which  belong  to  the 
several  cases. 

An  8  in  the  nom.  shows  itself  very  commonly,  but  with  ex- 
ceptions, some  of  which  will  presently  be  considered.  After  a 
vowel  it  is  generally  preserved,  as  in  o  nouns,  or  their  equiva- 
lents in  some  languages  a-nouns,  first  in  Itttto-s,  L.  eqwhs  or  ectt-«  ; 
S.  a^a-B  ;  Z.  agpd^  but  with  an  added  cha  (  =  L.  que)  agpap-cha^  all 
of  like  meaning;  Ldth.  pona-s  'lord,'  f.  6$o$;  L.  humus  ;  %  nouns, 
S.  pati-8,  Z.  paiti'8  *  lord ; '  G.  ttoo-i-s  *  lord '  or  *  husband,'  L. 
hosti'B,  Lith.  gentt-8  *  relative,'  all  m. ;  and  fem.  S.  prUi-8  *  love,* 
Z.  dfriti'8  'blessing,'  tto/jti-s  'heifer,'  Lith.  awis  =  L.  outs;  u 
nouns,  m.  S.,  Lith.,  and  Gk>.  sunus  *  son ;'  Z.pafu-a  '  tame  animal,' 
K€ia;-9,  L.  iciu-a,  and  f.  S.  hanu-a  =  ycw-s,  Z.  tanus  *  body ; '  Go. 
handu-8  =  L.  manu-a  ;  e  nouns,  m.fl  dies,  f.  re-a. 

Li  consonant  nouns  some  discrepancy  was  to  be  expected,  as 
an  added  a  would  make  pronunciation  more  di£ficult.  Tet  even 
here  the  Eomans  from  ar6-,  adep-,  reg-,  nuo-y  lapid-,  palud-,  parietr^ 
uirtut'^  aetat-,  Mem-  formed  nom.  urba  or  rather  iirp«,  adepa,  rex^ 
nux,  lapisy  palua,  paries,  uirtus,  CLetcts,  hiemps  ;  in  all  these  cases 
following  pretty  closely  the  analogy  which  appears  in  the  formar 
tion  of  the  perfects  :  scripsi,  read,  duxi,  diuisi,  lusi,  misi,  sumpsi. 

Still  there  are  marked  exceptions.  In  the  a  nouns  we  must 
turn  to  Greek  names,  SiS  Aeneas,  Pythian  (in  the  ' Eunuch')  before 
we  find  an  8  in  this  case.  Indeed  fem.  a  nouns  repelled 
such  final  s  with  some  uniformily,  as  in  S.  agva,  Z.  hisoa  (with 
cha,  hisvds-cha),  Lith.  ashtca,  all  =  e^iia;  and  xutpd.  Still  even 
here,  seeing  that  cro^ia  and  crcx^ii;  are  but  dialectic  varieties  of 
the  same  word,  we  may  assume  the  same  for  luxuria  luxuries,  in 
which  last  the  s  has  been  preserved.  Again,  for  the  masculine, 
the  Greek,  besides  proper  names,  has  a  large  class  of  nonns 
ending  like  ra/ua$,  itoXitits.    Yet  even  here  the  old  language  at 
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timeB  dropped  the  cr,  as  in  /xTncra  Zcvs,  Imrora  Ncorup.  Moreover, 
80  closely  are  the  Qreek  and  Latin  languages  allied,  that  what 
is  proved  to  hold  fur  the  one  must  onoe  have  held  for  the  other. 
Let  it  be  observed  too  that  besides  Archytaa,  ArisUigoTaSy  etc., 
there  existed  for  Cicero,  and  indeed  were  preferred  by  him,  the 
mutilated  forms  Arcktftck^  Ariaiaqcra. 

But  we  have  to  deal  ¥rith  yet  other  exceptions ;  and  I  take 
the  Latin  nouns,  such  as  jxUer,  congul^  ratio(n)y  OTdo(n\  that 
I  may  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  suffix  «.  My  theory 
is  this,  that  the  «,  originally  added,  vras  first  assimilated  to 
the  preceding  liquid ;  that  by  a  second  change  one  of  these  two 
liquids  was  dropped,  but  so  dropped  that  the  preceding  vowel 
(if  short)  by  its  increased  length  served  to  compensate  for  the 
loss ;  and  thirdly  that  this  long  syllable  vras  in  some  of  the  cases 
eventually  deprived  of  its  length.  A  triple  assumption  of  this 
kind  of  course  requires  strong  support;  and  I  trust  that  the 
ten  parallels  about  to  be  produced  will  be  deemed  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

1.  The  four  verbs  cnrcifxn  crrc\X»  ^atrw  and  Kifuii,  to  take  these 
as  examples  of  classes,  have  for  their  respective  bases  <nr^ 
oTcX  ^av  and  KCfu  From  these,  if  the  ordinary  formation  were 
followed,  we  should  have  had  as  first  aorists  conKpcm  corcAoa 
c^oFcra  cvc/ioxi ;  and  in  fact  c/c^xra  cXcra  iccvcrcu  are  found  in  Homer. 
Assimilation  would  have  changed  our  theoretic  aorists  to  c<nrcppa 
coTcXAa  c^cu^a  cvc/a/ao.  For  €€nr€ppa  compare  the  later  Attic 
oppnrji^  Oappoi  TTvppoi  by  the  side  of  the  older  varieties  apcniy 
Oaoaoi  mjpo-os.  Next  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  liquids  to- 
gether with  the  usual  compensation  by  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  vowel  would  have  given  us  what  is  actually  found: 
ccnrccpa,  cotciAa,  c^itvo,  cvctfui ;  and  here  we  have  again  a  parallel 
in  the  passage  from  the  purer  Aeolic,  tytpfM^  ^cp/xo  icrcww  ycyyaro 
(  =  CYtyaaro)  to  the  Attic  cycifxo  ^cifxo  #crct»ti>  cyciyaro. 

2.  As  the  feminine  of  adjectives  ending  in  a  consonant  was  often 
made  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  era,  e,g,  Tvnrovcra  xapuacra 
^owifraa  for  TwrrovT-cra  xapuvT-ou  ^owuc-axi^  80  fuucofi-  ToXor-  TijpCK- 
seem  to  have  passed  through  fuucappa  raXawa  rtpfwa  to  /juuctupa 
ToAau^a  rcpciva.    The  doctrine  of  some  Sanskritists,  that  an  c,  as 
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the  symbol  of  tho  feminine  of  gender,  was  engrafted  as  it  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  theme,  appears  to  me  a  somewhat  violent 
assumption. 

3.  The  Latin  snperlatiye  ended  commonly  in  wmo-  or  timo-,  but 
in  aeerrimo'  deierrimo'  fadllimo'  nrnUUmO'  the  8  has  assimilated 
itself  to  the  preceding  liquid. 

4.  The  Latin  infinitival  suffix  ere  appears  to  have  grown  out 
of  an  older  ese,  as  seen  in  esse  *  to  be,'  for  es-ese,  dan  an  older 
variety  of  dari.  Hence  ueUe  nolle  matte  have  in  fe  a  substitute 
for  an  older  re,  as  that  was  a  substitute  for  ee, 

5.  In  the  old  Norse  an  r,  instead  of  an  «,  is  the  ordinary  suffix 
of  the  nominative  for  masculine  nouns;  but  when  such  nouns 
end  in  n  or  2  the  r  is  at  times  assimilated,  so  that  from  the  bases 
keiH  'kettle,'  gram  *  green,'  span  'spoon,'  we  have  the  nomi- 
natives keUtt  graenn  spann.  Again,  some  words  which  end  in 
r,  as  ddr  'spear,'  ai'e  not  afraid  to  take  a  second  r,  as  dorr; 
and  if  the  base  ended  in  a,  the  old  language  sometimes  added 
a  second  a  for  the  nominative.  Thus  from  is  '  ice,'  laus  '  loose,' 
were  formed  old  nom.  iss,  lauss.  We  have  here  the  means  of 
explaining  the  fact  that  the  is  of  the  Latin  nom.  ptduis  was 
originally  long,  as  in  Vergil's  "  et  uersa  pululs  inscribitur  hasta," 
for  as  an  «  belongs  to  the  base  of  this  word,  as  shown  by  its 
substitute  r  in  the  oblique  cases  puluer-is^  etc.,  and  by  the 
retention  of  the  sibilant  in  the  dim.  puluis-cvhis,  it  follows  that 
an  earlier  nom.  must  have  been  paluiss.  However  in  the  later 
Norse  there  was  a  tendency  to  discard  one  of  the  repeated  con- 
sonants {rr  or  m),  the  more  naturally,  as  they  were  without  effect 
upon  the  ear,  and  thus  the  virtual  symbol  of  the  case  wholly 
disappeared.  In  §  139  of  Rask's  Grammar  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  nouns  which  were  thus  truncated  ended  in  rl  s  and  n,  that 
is,  the  very  forms  which  are  subject  to  the  same  mutilation  in 
Latin.     We  have  thus  a  simile  which  really  runs  on  all  fours. 

6.  I'he  old  Norse  verb  in  the  third  person,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  habit,  takes  an  r  where  we  prefer  an  «,  as  from  Uil 
'  tell '  hann  telr  '  he  tells ;'  yet  from  skin  '  shine '  the  old  writers 
preferred  skinn  to  skinr^  and  this  skinn  subsequently  gave  place 
to  skin  (ib.  §  93). 
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7.  The  gen.  pi.  in  0.  Norse  has  a  regular  suffix  Va  corresponding 
to  the  Latin  *rwny  itself  a  corruption  from  'Mint ;  yet  from  hin 
'  the '  and  gamal  '  old '  the  gen.  pi.  are  Atnna,  not  hinra^  gamaUoy 
not  gamalra  (ib.). 

8.  The  ordinary  termination  of  the  definite  neut.  comp. 
in  the  same  tongue  is  ara  or  ra,  as  kald^ra  *  the  colder' ; 
but  from  vaen-  *fair/  sael-  *  happy,'  are  formed  vaen^na  Bod-la 
(ib.  §  199). 

9.  In  that  dialect  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  which  prevails  in 
the  distiict  of  Logudoro  the  Italian  words  came^  inferno^  tomare 
have  taken  the  form  carrCf  inferro^  iorrare, 

10.  The  Latin  language  is  specially  apt  to  discard  any  final  $ 
when  preceded  by  an  r,  even  though  a  vowel  intervene,  as 
uidehare  uiderere  for  uiddMris  uidereris.  Again,  although  the 
analogy  of  the  Gr.  Sis  rptc  rcrpoicris,  etc.,  of  the  Lat.  6m  (  =  dutt), 
and  of  our  own  twice  thrice  might  have  led  us  to  expect  tris  and 
quatris  in  Latin,  yet  we  find  nothing  but  ter  and  quater.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  no  matter  for  just  surprise,  if^  instead 
of  paters  UrUeria  and  pueru8,  which  strict  theory  demands,  we 
find  pater  linter  puer.  But  the  Gr.  nominatives  warrfp  xc<p  T€pvpf 
exhibit  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong  of  compensation,  and  so  also 
does  the  Latin  more  frequently  than  is  commonly  believed,  as 
in  :  "  Tlbi  patSr  (for  so  the  Ambr.,  not  paterque)  au66que 
facilem  fecit  et  planum  uiam,"  PI.  Trin.  3,  2,  19 ;  "  Me6s  fuit 
patS'r  Antimachus,  ^go  uocor  Lic6nides,"  Aul.  4,  10,  49  (see 
Wagner),  and  even  the  same  quantity  survived  in  Vergil,  Aen. 
5,  521 ;  11,  469 ;  12, 13.  Nay,  x^  ^  ^  i^^m.  actually  occurs  in 
a  pentameter  of  Timocreon's,  as  quoted  in  Hephaestion  ircpt 
fiMTpfiw  1. :  Qi  avfifiovXevtiv  \€p^  airo,  vov^  8c  irapa. 

The  same  explanation  would  apply  to  ration-^  ordot^y  as  coming 
through  an  intermediate  ratiann,  ordonn  from  an  original  ro^ioiw, 
ordons  ;  and  the  final  passage  to  raiio,  ordS,  corresponds  to  Strabo 
from  ^paPiov  and  cyco  from  an  older  eycov. 

Thus  with  the  exception  of  neuter  nouns  a  nominatival  b  may 
be  regarded  as  having  once  shown  itself  in  every  declension. 
But  how  about  neuters?  Even  here  an  «  is  seen  or  heard 
in  such  adjectives  or  participles  as  felix^  praesens^  atnana,  and 
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felt,  though  not  heard,  in  v&op,  cricojp,  irvp,  for  the  long  vowel 
seems  inexplicahle  ezoept  on  the  assumption  of  a  lost  final  cr. 
I  do  not  add  such  words  as  iempfis  or  onuB  because  here  the  9 
is  part  of  the  theme,  which  of  course  in  the  oblique  cases  passes 
into  an  r,  temporise  oneris,  etc. ;  or  pot%8,  which  is  only  a  corrupted 
comparative  from  patius  or  potios,  so  that  again  the  s  belongs 
to  the  theme.  The  same  doctrine  that  the  a  in  tempw,  opiu  is 
part  of  the  theme,  applies  to  S.  neuters  as :  tamos  '  darkness,'  ap<u 
(  =  opus)  '  work,*  and  to  Greek  neuters,  as,  arrfi^tr'  o\€(T'y  the  <r  of 
which  is  accordingly  retained  in  the  forms  arri$€a''^i  oxccr-^i  as 
opposed  to  Pirjil>Lf  etc. ;  and  in  compound  adjectives,  as  opccr^Sios, 
^aco^opo9.  The  reason  why  neuter  nouns  rarely  take  a  final  s 
for  the  nominative  is  probably  this.  The  doctrine  that  the 
nominative  is  but  another  name  for  agent^  involves  the  further 
doctrine,  that  as  an  agent  it  must  be  a  living  creature,  and  so 
either  masculine  or  feminine.  Consequently,  a  neuter  noun  can 
make  no  clear  claim  to  employment  as  a  nominative.  As  to  the 
m  of  heUum,  and  the  v  final  of  Greek  neuters,  I  have  already 
given  my  reasons  for  the  belief  that  this  m  grew  out  of  a 
guttural  umk  (  =  ox  or  oc)^  that  is,  a  suffix  of  diminution.  Thus 
the  G.  boden  we  know  to  be  a  corruption  of  an  old  G.  botaim 
or  rather  potam,  one  with  our  bottom^  and  this  again  a  cor- 
ruption of  an  older  huUock.  So  our  fern  and  Germ,  farren 
represent  an  O.  G.  varam,  and  this  again  a  more  genuine, 
though  theoretic,  var-akj  the  guttural  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  our  b(d)rake. 

I  will  not  pursue  the  formation  of  the  nom.  through  the 
Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  other  languages,  being  satisfied  with  the 
simple  fieict  that  a  final  a  is  ever  apt  to  disappear,  and  especially 
when  attached  to  words  which  already  have  a  final,  perhaps 
more  than  one  final,  consonant.  The  GU)thic  is  a  marked  ex- 
ception from  other  languages,  when  it  tolerates  forms  Hkefiaks^ 
halg^.  Perhaps  too  there  is  a  special  reason  why  of  all  the 
cases  a  nominative  should  be  allowed  to  throw  off  all  trace  of 
a  case-suffix,  in  that  by  its  very  position  in  a  sentence  its  power 
is  marked.  Hence  in  English  and  several  other  languages  no 
confusion  follows,  because  it  nearly  always  immediately  precedes 
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the  verb,  just  as  the  simple  aconsative  very  commonly  comes 
directly  after  the  verb. 

In  the  accusative  the  vowel  nouns»  always  with  the  exception 
of  neuters,  exhibit  very  generally  a  final  nasal,  as  ttoo-ci',  otHfHrjy  or 
X«paF,  Imror,  ixOtfv;  8.paUm^  afvdm,  afvam,  ftlnttm;  h.tmrim,  diem, 
eqmmy  equ&m  or  ecum,  aocrtiM,  etc.  The  Lith.  too  has  a  nasal  in 
p&tuh  h  ka-n ;  and  the  old  Pr.  in  ptickan  or  packun  from  packe^ 
etc.  (Nesselmann,  Gr.  p.  51);  but  in  consonant  nouns  we  find  a 
vowel  before  the  nasal,  as  in  8.  vdch-am,  hhrdtar-am ;  L.  uoe-emy 
fratr-em ;  Z.  hrdiar^em ;  0.  G.  hoiran  *  deum,'  faler^an  '  patrem  * 
(S.  Bopp,  §  149) ;  but  why  Bopp  (§  160)  ^ould  treat  the  vowel 
a  (e)  of  this  suffix  as  a  ^  Bindevocal '  is  wholly  past  my  compre- 
hension. In  Greek  consonant-nouns  a  mere  a,  as :  oira  irarcpa. 
From  a  oomparison  of  these  we  are  led  to  a  form  an  (av)  as  likely 
to  be  something  nearer  to  the  original ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
an  accident  that  the  German  preposition  an  has  a  power  well 
adapted  for  the  case,  viz.  *  to/  Indeed  there  is  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  for  Latin  too  an  is  an  old  variety,  which  led  on  the 
one  side  to  the  form  at  (ar-fuit,  etc.),  on  the  other  to  ac2 ;  and 
that  ani-e  with  an  excrescent  t  is  derived  from  it  (for  the  meaning 
cf.  prae'{e)9en9,  which  in  power  goes  with  ad-esae);  and  then 
again  I  have  contended  above  that  from  a  secondary  ado  may 
have  come  by  decapitation  a  form  which  reappears  in  our  E.  prep. 
to.  The  connection  of  the  ideas  *•  before '  and  *  to '  is  seen  in 
such  a  phrase  as  '  ad  iudices  ueniemus '  (Ter.  Ph.  1,  2,  79) ; 
and  in  Trpos,  which,  as  being  only  the  fuller  form  of  vpo,  must 
first  have  signified  '  before,'  though  afterwards  used  commonly 
for  *  to.'  One  thing  I  am  clear  about,  that  Madvig  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  wrong  theory,  when  he  contends 
that  nominatives  and  accusatives  have  no  suffix  whatever,  in  fiict 
are  not  cases  (seo  his  '  Bemerkuugen,'  p.  25  ff.  and  Mr.  Wood's 
preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Grammar,  p.  5).  Thus  for  him 
the  little  additions  which  with  others  pass  for  case  endings  or 
the  remnant  of  case  endings,  are  merely  euphonic  additions,  as 
the  e  in  rete  and  forte,  where  it  seems  to  have  escaped  him  that 
this  e  is  the  representative,  as  usual  in  final  syllables,  of  the  t 
which  shows  itself  in  retia  re/tum,  and  of  ic  in  reiioulum.    So 
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again  the  m  orn  of  accusatives,  as  conmlem  whem,  and  of  Latin 
neuters,  as  %fmiii  mcignum,  is  nothing,  he  says,  more  than  the 
V  iff^fXtcvoTucov,  so  £uniliar  in  Greek, 

I  have  said  above  that  a  neater,  as  not  being  endovired  with 
life,  had  no  original  right  to  perform  dntj  as  a  nominative ;  and 
further  that  both  nom.  and  aoc.,  by.  th^r  very  position  in  a  sen- 
tence, have  their  power  tolerably  well  defined,  and  so  might 
without  much  detriment  havo  dispensed  with  case  endings.  This 
will  account  perhaps  for  neuter  accusatives  habitually  appearing 
without  such  vestment ;  for  I  hold  that  Z^twi,  to  take  Madvig's 
example,  is  without  any  case  ending,  though  the  «fii  happens,  by 
mere  accident,  to  be  seen  alike  in  eqwum  and  Ugmtm. 

The  sufiGbc  of  the  genitive,  says  Bopp,  in  Sanskrit  appears  as  «, 
CM,  «ya,  and  ds  (§  184);  and  among,  these  he  claims  9ya  as  the 
fuller  form  (§  188) ;  and  as  examples  are  quoted  urka-tya  *■  Inpi,' 
agvormfa  ^equi,'  iar9^a  'huius,'  kasffa  'cuius'  (§  194).  Now  as 
regards  the  last  two,  I  venture  to  claim  the  division  t4i9^a,  hu^a^ 
holding  the  <  to  be  part  of  the  theme  of  the  pronouns,  just  as 
I  claim  it  also  in  the  loc.  to«  min^  kas-min^  and  the  dat.  Uu-m6i^ 
kas-mdi.  Then  as  r^ards  the  other  nouns,  I  think  that  the  divi- 
sion urkas^a,  a^vas-ya^  so  as  to  leave  ya  alone  as  the  suffix  of  the 
case,  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  theme  may  claim 
the  «,  as  representing  a  lost  guttural,  just  as  in  Aer&ac-6iM,  «e6ac-etw, 
for  a  guttural  in  this  position  easily  slips  into  a  sibilant.  The 
adj.  hqfjuofTioi  has  been  quoted  by  Sanskritists  as  confirming  their 
theory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  directly  deduced,  they  say,  from  a 
theoretic  gen.  ^/jfio-^vo ;  but  here  again  I  would  divide  the  word 
as  ^fuxr-ios  =  ^fAox-tos,  or  something  like  it,  unless  indeed,  what 
seems  more  probable,  ^/buxrios  for  ^^mtcos  comes  directly  from 
Sffffiorrj^,  just  as  licccrios  from  liccn;?,  MiXi;oxo9  from  MiXipos.  But 
if  I  thus  knock  off  the  initial  sibilant  from  the  alleged  suffix  «ya, 
I  am  ready  to  make  compensation  by  adding  a  final  «,  so  that  the 
suffix  may  be  yas,  which  would  accord  with  the  L.  forms  qwMugy 
hu-iu8y  tm-uM,  for  unoHus.  Nay,  nn4u8  itself  I  would  deduce  from 
a  primitive  theme  ten,  of  which  tm-o-  is  a  diminutive.  In  Greek, 
as  in  Sanskrit,  the  final  s  is  dropped,  ro-io  Xoyo-io  having  in  my 
view  superseded  older  forms,  ro-cos  Aoyo-ux.     I  have  said  the 
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suffix  was  yas  or  tos  (ius).  Possibly  I  ought  to  go  a  step  further 
back  and  cltdm  a  form  yana  or  core ;  for.othei-wise  I  find  a  difficulty 
in  the  forms  like  the  S.  priiyds  '  amoris,'  Gr.  ttoXccds  ^Soo-tXccos, 
and  Gro.  'fiujde  (Grimm,  D.  G.  I.  p.  603).  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
from  y<i8  or  cos  we  can  readily  dedtioe  such  slightly  corrupted 
genitives  as  ircnri-as,  ycw-os,  Kt^povr-oq,  oir-os,  L.  aenatu-'OS,  Vener-us^ 
uoc-M,  fereni^B  ;  8.  ndiHUj  vdeh-^Uy  ndmn-oB  ;  Go.  fisk-is,  0.  G.  visc-esy 
A,S.JU(>€8.  And  then  again  with  the  loss  of  the  vowel,  G.  (roffM^-^^ 
etc.,  S.  9&n6^y  gS^,  L.  famiUorSy  E.  man-B^  tooman-s^  J6hn-9,  In  the 
S.  genitives  hhrdiur^  duhttur^  ddttir,  corresponding  to  frcUr-'is, 
^vyuTp-o9,  Sorrip-'O^  we  have  only  another  instance  of  the  power  of 
an  r  to  destroy  a  following  $.  But  an  a  is  also  lost  for  many 
of  the  Latin  genitives.  Thus  in  place  of  the  theoretic /anuZta-M 
we  find  not  merely  /amt7ta-«,  as  just  stated,  but  also  an  archaic 
familiaiy  which  easily  glided  into  familiae.  So  in  the  e  declension 
the  co-eziBting  forms  diet  and  dies  point  to  dieU  as  their  common 
origin ;  just  as  the  geQitives  mei  and  mis  serve  to  establish  an 
earlier  meis.  In  the  o  declension,  besides  the  ordinary  gen.  in  t,  we 
have,  as  already  noticed,  the  fuller  ttw,  for  the  most  limited  to  prono- 
minal roots,  and  by  that  very  limitation  shown  to  be  older.  Again 
in  the  so-called  third  declension,  by  the  side  of  an  ordinary  gen. 
SocrattB,  PericliSy  we  find  a  well  authenticated  SocrcUi  and  Pericli, 
But  there  is  yet  another  form  of  the  suffix  too  often  neglected. 
I  have  already  (p.  41)  made  reference  on  this  point  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Kemble's  paper  in  the  Phil.  Society's  Proceedings ;  but  I  venture 
to  produce  yet  additional  evidence  from  this  source,  as  in  the  use 
of  the  suffix  ing  in  the  formation  of  patronymics  as  (Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, anno  855)  Fri^Sogdr  Brond-ing^  Brand  BcBtdcBg-ing^  Boeldoeg 
W6den-ing ;  that  is,  *  Fri^ogar  the  son  of  Brond,  Brond  the  son 
of  Baeldadg,  Bseldaag  the  son  of  W6den.'  He  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  in  names  of  places  en  replaces  the  genitive  singxdar  of  a 
person.  Thus  Surrenden  in  Kent,  he  says,  once  called  SwilSrcBding'' 
deny  is  *  the  pasture  belonging  to  SwilSrsed,'  and  so  is  equivalent 
to  StoilSrcBdes  den.  He  then  gives  a  list  of  316  names  of  places 
80  formed ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  shows  historically  in 
some  cases  that  the  names  so  arose.  Thus  a  house  in  London 
called  CeSlmunding-haga  had  a  charter  attached  to  it,  in  which  it 
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is  stated  that  Ce61mQnd  sold  the  same  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Again  a  farm  belonging  to  a  Bishop  Oswald  appears  in  a  list  in 
the  motley  garb  of  Oswalding  villam.  The  only  fanlt  I  would  find 
with  this  paper  is  that  the  writer  draws  too  fine  a  distinction 
between  a  genitive  and  a  patronymic,  for  snrely  patronymics  and 
genitiyes  are  one.  He  himself  quotes  the  phrase  ASa/t  tov  ^ov, 
and  we  are  familiar  with  the  combination  /\.rifjLo<rO€V7ii  i\rjfio<r6€y<ns. 
Allied  to  the  preceding  is  en,  an,  or  in  of  Gaelic.  Thus  fix>m 
bo  *  cow/  cu  *  dog,*  bru  '  belly,'  come  the  gen.  ho-in,  oo-tn,  hronn. 
It  is  true  that  these  are  exceptional,  and  indeed  seem  to  stand 
by  themselves,  but  they  evidently  are  remnants  of  an  old  forma- 
tion. In  general  the  final  nasal  is  dropped,  as  Ictgh  *  law,' 
47.  lagh-a,  roth  '  wheel,'  g,  rotha ;  probably  for  lagh-any  roihrOM. 
Id  man}'  it  would  seem  that  a  suffix  in  first  led  to  a  modification 
of  the  vowel  of  the  stem,  and  having  left  its  mark  upon  the  word, 
fell  off,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  no  longer  wanted,  as  cm  or  cos  *  foot,' 
g.  coiae ;  clock  or  clock  '  stone,'  g.  cloiche ;  gch  '  bill  of  a  bird,'  g. 
guib  ;  cam  '  heap  of  stones,'  g.  cwm  ;  nMC  '  a  son,'  g.  mic.  (High- 
land Society's  Gr.  p.  7.)  Again  in  the  Teutonic  family  I  find  the 
same  form  of  our  suffix  playing  a  regular  part  in  the  so-called 
'  Alemannisch '  dialect,  where  the  genitiyes  fateres  fateren,  Karle$ 
Karlen,  Heinriches  Heinrichen,  etc,,  are  alike  in  use  (Weinhold's 
Gr.  §§  409,  411).  The  possessive  pronouns  in  ordinary  German, 
fite-tn,  de-in,  «e-tn,  seem  due  to  a  similar  formation.  But  over 
and  above  this,  the  genitival  suffix  en  is  freely  used  in  what  is 
called  the  composition  of  nouns,  as  Sonn-enschein,  Mond-en-lichi^ 
Hct&^n4age,  Mensch-enroUer,  forms  which  are  parallel  to  the  Latin 
CLgri-cultura,  and  to  the  Gr.  TLtKoirowrfaxi^  for  IlcXoiros  107(709,  the 
letter  cr  having  been  assimilated  to  the  following  liquid ;  unless 
indeed  we  have  here  another  example  of  a  genitive  ending 
in  V.  English  also  has  words  built  up  on  the  same  principle,  as 
earih-en-iiDare ;  and  indeed  our  so-called  adjectives,  linen,  tiUeen, 
golden,  are  in  origin  only  genitives,  just  as  are  also  in  origin  the 
Latin  aur-eus,  ciner-eus,  herbac-eus,  etc.,  uinac-eus  or  uinae^ua,  for 
both  forms  have  good  authority.  Again  ty  of 'Gr.  adjectives,  as 
^A-iK-09,  KpvaraXk-iv-oi,  is  in  all  probability  one  with  the  en  we 
are  speaking  of;  and  so  too  the  n  of  Bcma-n-M8,  diuinua  for  dfHO- 
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HMW,  Pomo-n-^i^  htber-n-^u;  and  the  tii  of  crast-in-^uSy  pristrin-ua, 
from  eras  and  priuSy  with  an  excrescent  t,  Bnt  a  suffix  cv  with 
the  notion  'from'  is  fiuniliar  in  the  Gr.  troOey,  cv^ci^y  tftfO^Vy 
avpav€$€y,  mrurOfVy  where  it  is  commonly  held  that  the  B  belongs 
to  the  snffix,  bnt  this  is  open  to  dispute.  At  any  rate  in  A.-S. 
hfxmrany  heon-an^  fofMm;  in  G.  von  voann-eny  von  Iwwn-eny  von 
dann-en;  and  in  old  E.  vohenm^-es  Kenn-e»  (Aenn-et,  now  whence 
lienee  thence^  we  have  no  trace  of  any  th. 

Take  again  from  onr  geographical  nomenclature  forms  like 
Fner-n  Bametty  corresponding  to  *  Abbot* s  Langley/  *  King's 
Langley/  So  in  Germany  we  have  now  a  considerable  number 
of  surnames,  which  in  themselves  are  patronymic  genitiyes,  as 
MaUhiaey  Emestiy  PottZt,  JacM^  Henrici.  Again  in  Wales,  where 
it  is  a  still  living  habit  to  give  each  man  for  a  surname  his 
special  patronymic,  we  have  descending  genealogies  such  as 
'  John  Price,  William  Jones,  Harry  Williams,  Bichard  Harris, 
Thomas  Richards,  etc.'  But  the  same  use  of  a  genitiye  accounts 
for  the  Gentile  names  in  Bome,  Sextius,  Quinctius,  Decimius, 
TuUius,  Marcius,  etc.,  which,  at  first  mere  genitives,  were  then 
like  the  gen.  cuius  forced  into  declension,  so  as  to  give  us  the 
combinations  '  Octauia  Porticus,  Sulpicia  horrea,  Cornelia  castra, 
TuUia  lex.' 

But  an  n  also  exhibits  itself  in  the  gen.  plural,  as  S.  agrdrn-dm, 
tri-n^m,  sUnthn-dmj  etc. ;  in  the  Z.  dspcHP^hm^  dfriti-n-ahm.  But 
it  is  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  Teutonic  family,  as  from 
O.  G.  kep^  *  gift,*  g.  pL  kepdnS  ;  A.-S.  gifu,  g.  pL  gifefHra  ;  O.  Fris. 
hmo  *  gallus/  g.  pi.  honen-a  ;  and  O.  N.  tungana  kiartna  ;  and  this 
n  Bopp  strangely  r^ards  as  epenthetic  and  devoid  of  meaning. 

Such  being  the  case  within  the  admitted  limits  of  the  Indo- 
European  £unily,  I  venture  to  bring  as  an  additional  argument 
for  the  affinity  with  this  of  the  Finn  and  Lapp  languages  the 
facts,  that  in  Finn  cola, '  piscis,'  wieras  '  hospes,'  tullul  *  adueniens,' 
jdnea  '  lepus,*  have  for  gen.  respectively  calan,  wierahan,  iuUehen, 
jdnex-^n.  These  frt>m  YhaeVs  Gr. ;  while  from  Bask  I  take  toli 
'  a  stool,'  G.  tolen.  In  the  same  language  the  personal  pronouns 
mifuiy  tdmdy  han,  have  for  sing.  gen.  minan,  faman,  han-en.  Then 
for  Lapp  ga  (gi.  Bask)   'quis,'   has  for  gen.  gan  *  cuius;'  mi 
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•quid,'  man  'cuing;*  gd-k  'quisque/  gdn4o  'cuiusque.'     (Fioll- 
strom's  Gr.) 

But  there  remains  yet  another  letter  which  claims  admission 
into  the  genitiyal  suffix,  k,  as  seen  in  the  S.  genitiyes  asmdrk-dm 
'  of  us,'  yu8hmdr-h<un  'of  jou ;'  and  in  my  treatment  of  the  perfect 
tense  I  was  in  like  manner  led  to  assign  the  same  origin  to  the.«c 
of  such  verbs  as  ir€4>iXfjKa  eoroXica.  Again  we  find  a  guttural  in 
the  Slavic  te-chu  '  horum'  (Bopp,  end  of  §  278),  and  in  the  m.  gen. 
to-go  *huius  (§  269  and  §  349),  yego  *  eius'  (§  282).  When  we 
compare  this  to-go  with  the  Gr.  roco,  we  see  precisely  the  letter 
change  so  well  known  in  our  own  language,  as  yate  —  goie, 
yesterday  compared  with  the  Germ,  gestem^  yeast  with  geist ;  and 
this  view  is  strengthened  by  the  form  of  the  f.  gen.  in  Slavic, 
viz.  to-jah  *  huius/  ye-yah  '  eius.'  Hence  too,  if  Sanskritists  be 
light  in  the  division  urkct-syOy  so  as  to  hand  over  the  s  to  the  suffix, 
I  should  still  hold  that  the  sy  of  this  form,  pronounced  perhaps 
as  9^  in  English,  is  a  disguised  guttural,  as  it  seems  to  be  again 
in  the  Yedic  pronoun  sya  (aft  Mr)  '  this,'  for  this  demonstrative 
pronoun  seems  to  have  had  at  the  outset  an  initial  ib,  as  still  in 
L.  CM,  cUra,  etc.,  and  ceteri  for  koi  eteroi  =  ol  oAAoc 

If  then  we  keep  in  view  the  several  forms  which  belong  to  our 
suffix  yas  or  ios  on  the  one  hand  and  en  or  yan  on  the  other,  and 
recollect  also,  how  readily  a  final  n  interchanges  with  a  final  ^ 
and  lastly  that  the  y  sound  of  yas  and  ios  often  grows  out  of  a 
guttural,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an  original  gan  or  gen 
will  explain  all  the  varieties,  including  the  form  yans  with  an 
excrescent  »,  of  which  mention  was  made  abova  Thus  we  arrive 
at  a  form  gen^  the  root  of  ^t-^(«)n-o,  gen-us^  from  which  the  very 
name  'genftive'  is  deduced.  This  theory  however  is  one  on 
which  I  place  no  great  reliance. 

The  suffix  of  the  dative  or  locative  has  for  its  more  familiar 
form  a  mere  t,  as  in  L.  qu<hi,  teg-i^  gradu-i,  r«-i,  Gr.  wktij  rcixc-ct 
ixOv-h  ^^t  often  d^raded  to  a  subscript  letter,  as  ^ficp^  Xvm^ 
which  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  not  pronounced,  so  that  we 
have  what  is  parallel  to  the  L.  lupo,  gradu,  re,  as  datives.  But 
we  soon  find  an  earlier  furm  was  bt,  as  seen  in  the  pronominal 
adverbs  t-W,  tt-^',-a/t-6i,  uiro-bi^  uinhbi-^,  etc.,  which  by  their 
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very  meaning  tell  ns  that  they  are  locatiyes  of  the  several 
pronouns,  m,  ^t,  alig^  titer,  uterqae,  I  purposely  abstain  from 
quoting  nbi  and  tibi  as  equally  decisive,  because  in  these  words 
the  theme  has  itself  a  good  title  to  the  h.  So  in  Greek  we  find 
a  ^  which  is  the  usual  analogue  of  a  L.  5,  as  in  ovpovo-^i,  Pt-rj-^ 
i-^  frnj$€<r'iln.  It  is  often  contended  that  the  Homeric  forms  in 
4m.  (^0  are  as  much  genitives  as  datives,  but  the  examples 
qnoted  in  support  of  this  view  are  often  not  available.  In  II.  if>, 
V.  296,  Prof.  Maiden  (Ph.  Soc.  Tr.  1865,  p.  153)  has  given  valid 
reasons  for  reading  wpw  Kara  FiXtoo  Kkvra  rcix^a  Xaov  cfcXo-oi  in 
place  of  TT.  K.  IXto^  • . . ;  and  the  use  of  such  forms  in  Homer 
after  prepositions,  atroy  ck,  etc.,  which  usually  have  a  genitive,  as 
in  aro  TnurcraAo^c,  IL  a>,  v.  268,  ck  iraoxraXo^c,  Od.  B,  67,  is  con- 
sistent, as  I  have  already  remarked,  with  the  translation  '  from 
on  the  peg,'  the  noun  being  still  a  dative.  The  plural  forms  are 
still  stronger  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  &,  as  muldbus,  duobust 
nudbusj  ciuibus^  pecubusy  rehus^  regibus ;  and  the  S.  afvS-bhy-as 
'equis,'  d^-hhy-aa  *equabus/  Zend,  dgpaii-byd  'equis.*  We  have 
yet  another  letter  in  the  Homeric  ovpavo-^iVy  etc. ;  and  this  nasal 
is  implied  in  the  long  t  of  nobUSy  uchis  ;  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  we  have  it  again  with  a  slight  vaiiety  as  r^ards  the  labial 
in  the  S.  hu-min  '  wem,'  and  ias-min  *  dem,'  for  I  have  already 
said,  that  I  claim  the  •  of  these  words  as  pai-t  of  the  theme. 
Again  in  Umbrian  *  the  locative  of  all  declensions  is  for  the' 
singular  mem^  (A.  K.  Umbr.  Sprach.  D.  §  33,  8),  but  often  cut 
down  to  me,  as  their  examples  show.  The  Lith.  too  has  for  the 
plural  suffix  muSj  as  pona-mus,  ashwd-mus  'equabus,'  sunu-mtts; 
and  the  cognate  language  called  O.  Prussian  gives  us  the  still 
more  complete  form  for  the  plural,  as  gennd-mana  ^ulieiibus,' 
wyr-i-mana  *  uiris,'  wirdemmatu  *  uerbis,'  CrtxHdnimana  *  Chris- 
tianis,'  rum-^natu  'nobis,'  iou-mana  *  nobis.'  Bopp  too  identifies 
the  Greek  <f>iv  ^i  and  the  Lat.  hi  with  the  Umbrian  /<?,  as  in 
i-fe  =  Lat.  ibi.  1  have  already  pointed  to  the  S.  dual  of  the 
instr.  d.  and  abl.  in  a^va-bhyam,  the  ved.  d.  pi.  agve-bhisy  as  also 
to  the  dat.  and  abl.  pi.  apvi-bhyas,  as  containing  hhy  or  hhi,  so  like 
the  hi  of  the  Latin  suffix. 

In  the  Gothic  hvam-ma  I  claim,  as  stated  below,  the  first  m  for 
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the  stem,  and  so  have  only  ma  left  for  the  case-ending.  Similarly 
in  the  O.  Prus.  pronominal  datives  for  the  sing.  I  contend  for  the 
division  ites-mu,  ichis-mu,  kaa-mu.  But  the  vowel  is  lost  in  Lith. 
kam,  as  also  in  the  G.  dem,  etc. ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
we  have  a  dative  rather  than  an  accusative  in  the  Lat.  inter-im 
for  ifUer-ihi,  and  very  possibly  also  in  post^^m  (cf.  nach^em), 
anteguam,  etc.,  nay  even  in  posted,  anted;  and  this  in  spite  of 
aduorsum  ead,  a  satisfitctory  explanation  of  which  seems  yet  to  be 
found. 

The  derivation  of  quoi  regi^  etc.,  from  theoretic  forms  in  W, 
involves  the  assumption  that  a  h  between  vowels  in  Latin  is 
subject  to  absorption ;  but  this  is  a  question  which  has  already 
been  discussed  (p.  189);  and  to  what  is  there  said,  I  would  add 
that  tibi  and  stbi  appear  in  French,  not  merely  as  tot,  8oi,  but  in 
still  shorter  form,  te,  se,  eL»  tu  te  laves  leg  mains,  etc.  I  venture 
then  to  claim  as  occasionally  datives  in  Latin  the  same  te  and  se. 
Thus  Virgil  has,  nee  te  tua  funera  mater  Produxi,  presstue  octdos 
aut  uolnera  laui ;  for  in  such  phrases  the  Latin  idiom  demands  a 
dative,  and  does  not  tolerate  a  possessive.  Then  tua  as  a  nom.  adds 
strength  to  mater ;  and  its  union  in  position  with  te  improves  the 
emphasis.  Other  examples  of  to  as  a  dat.  are  seen  in :  quis  te  per- 
suasit  of  Enniiis  (ap.  Serv.  Aen.  10,  10)  ;  nescis  quid  te  instet  honi, 
PI.  Pers.  4,  3,  45  (ko  A.  B.) ;  te  indulgehant,  Ter.  Haut.  5,  2,  34.* 
This  theory  finds  confirmation  in  that  a  dat.  tS  is  known  alike  to 
Sanskrit  and  to  Zend  ;  while  a  dat.  se  in  Prakrit  is  represented 
by  he  and  hoi  in  Zend. 

The  ablative  in  its  oldest  form  exhibits  a  final  dental,  dor  ty 
as  in  archaic  Latin,  Gnaiuod  s  Cnaeo,  oil.  30 ;  altod  marid,  195 ; 
praidad,  ib.  63  and  64 ;  Osc.  preivatud  =  L.  privato,  toutad  '  po- 
pulo  ;*  dolud  mallud  =  dolo  malo  ;  S.  agvdt  '  equo ;'  Z.  afpdd. 
But  these  are  all  from  vowel-nouns,  so  that  the  vowel  of  the 
suffix  may  have  been  absorbed ;  but  we  find  such  a  vowel  in 
L.  caveniioned,  oil.  196,  dict€Uored,195;  Z.  vig-ad  *loco,'  ^auchant-ad 

*  But  this  te  looked  so  much  like  an  ace.,  that  eventually  verbs  which 
should  have  had  a  dat.  accepted  an  ace,  as  "  quae  res  me  impendet,** 
Lucil. ;  add  Ter.  Phorm.  1, 4, 2 ;  but  in  PI.  Poen.  4, 2, 96, 1  would  read : 

tantum  ei  instat  exitL"    See  however  Neue,  Formenlehre,  2,  p.  128. 
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*  splendente,'  op-ad  '  aqua.*  In  the  pronominal  forms,  L.  Med, 
S.  maty  Z.  mad,  L.  ted,  S.  tvaty  Z.  thuHid,  whether  the  vowel  belong 
to  Btem  or  suffix  or  both,  may  be  left  open.  Yet  again  an  initial 
consonant  seems  to  belong  to  the  suffix  in  the  S.  pronouns 
iaa^ndi  'h5o,'  itoB^mdt,  koBrndt  *quo.'  But  here  I  am  running 
connter  to  the  doctrines  of  Bopp,  who  would  divide  these  words 
as  Ujhsmdrt^  giving  t  alone  to  the  suffix,  and  regarding  rnna  as 
a  third  person  pronoun,  inserted  between  stem  and  suffix,  but 
with  what  power  or  for  what  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But 
this  same  sma  is  again  and  again  summoned  to  his  aid,  as  for 
example  in  his  explanation  of  the  Yedic  nom.  pi.  aatnS  =  i7fici9, 
yuBhrni^v/jLttq;  and  it  seems  to  serve  his  purposes  the  better,  as 
its  form  is  assumed  to  vary  almost  without  limit.  Thus  he  him- 
self tells  us  (§  167)  that  in  Gothic  alone  it  takes  six  different 
shapes,  viz.  ma,  «va,  hka,  nqva,  mma,  and  8. 

But  this  habit  of  finding  the  insertion  of  pronouns  charac> 
terizes  all  his  dealings  with  declension.  Thus  in  §  115  he  says 
generally,  '*  The  case-endings  in  their  origin  are,  at  least  for  the 
most  part,  pronouns,  and  whence,"  he  adds, ''  could  such  exponents 
of  the  relations  of  place  united  to  a  word-stem  so  as  to  form  a 
new  growth  be  more  suitably  deduced  than  from  those  words 
which  express  personality  with  the  accessory  notion  of  space  that 
is  inherent  in  them,  the  nearer  or  more  remote . . .  ?  "  Accordingly 
(§  134)  he  finds  the  s  of  the  nom.  in  the  S.  pronominal  stem  so, 

*  er,  dieser,  jener.*  Then  in  §  157,  we  read,  **  m  of  the  accu- 
sative is,  I  doubt  not,  of  pronominal  origin ;"  and  this  is  followed 
by  a  reference  to  S.  pronouns  t-ma  Mieser,'  and  a-mti  *jener,'  as 
if  the  m  were  due  to  these  words.  In  §  158,  **  the  instrumental 
is  in  Sanskrit  denoted  by  d,  and  this  flexion  is  1  believe  a 
lengthening  of  the  pronominal  stem  a."  In  §  164,  "  in  Sanskrit  e 
(in  fem.  di)  is  the  characteristic  of  the  dative,  which  in  origin  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  demonstrative  stem  S  (nom.  ay-an  '  dieser ') ; 
and  this  again  is  itself,  as  it  seems,  only  an  extension  of  the 
btem  a.*'  In  §  179  :  "'  The  ablative  has  in  Sanskrit  t  for  its  cha- 
racteristic ;  and  about  the  origin  of  this  t  no  one  who  has  once 
recognized  the  influence  of  the  pronouns  on  case-ending  can 
remain  in  doubt,  as  he  is  instantly  conducted  to  the  demonstra- 
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live  to,  which  already  in  the  neuter  nom.  and  ace.  has  assumed 
the  office  of  a  case-symbol.*'  In  §  194  :  *'  As  regards  the  origin 
of  the  form  [of  the  suffix  in  the  gen.,  viz.  syd]^  the  language  goes 
back  once  more  to  the  same  pronoun,  from  which  the  nom.  was 
explained."  At  the  close  of  §  201 :  ''  As  concerns  the  origin  of 
the  t  [in  the  dat.  suffix],  which  points  to  place  or  time  in  con- 
tinuance, it  is  easy  to  find  this,  so  soon  as  t  is  recognized  as  the 
root  of  a  demonstrative,  which  however  has  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Indian  grammarians,  as  also  the  true  form  of  all  the  other 
pronominal  roots."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Bopp  never  vouch- 
safes to  give  any  logical  explanation  of  the  fitness  of  these  several 
pronouns  for  the  office  they  have  each  to  fulfil ;  and  indeed  leaves 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  any  third-person  pronoun  whatever 
might  be  employed  as  the  symbol  of  any  case  whatever ;  while 
as  to  form  he  is  contented  to  deal  with  most  of  the  case-endings 
in  their  most  degraded  state. 

In  the  examination  of  the  plural  suffixes,  there  will  be  nothing 
extravagant,  if  we  take  a  first  hint  from  our  own  language, 
provided  always  that  this  hint  find  confirmation  in  the  more 
esteemed  languages.  Now  our  own  suffixes  of  plurality  are  es 
or  8  (  =  z),  as  in  churches,  cows,  or  the  thin  «,  as  heard  in  dice^ 
mice,  pence;  and  secondly  en,  as  in  oocen,  hine;  and  in  Scotland,  in 
place  of  es  is  found  a  suffix  er,  as  in  ckilder,  so  that  according  to 
Kome  the  old  forms  ay-r-en  *  eggs,'  and  calv-er^en  *  calves,'  of  Maun- 
deville,  and  lamberen  of  Halle  well's  dictionary,  contain  '  gehaufte 
Mehrheitsformen '  (Fiedler's  Gr.  p.  223).  So  in  German  we  find 
both  en,  as  s.  Frau,  pi.  Frauen,  and  er,  as  s.  Mann,  pi.  Manner,  not 
to  mention  those  which  have  dropped  the  final  consonant,  as 
Sohn  Sohne,  Nacht  Ndchte ;  and  even  the  vowel,  as  Apfel  Aepfel, 
Oarten  Odrten,  Vater  Voter,  therein  agreeing  with  our  men,  mice. 

Then  turning  to  the  older  languages,  we  find  good  evidence 
of  the  same  use  of  the  sibilant  as  a  symbol  of  plurality  in  the 
Cretan  dialect,  as  rovs  =  tov^  in  Boeckh's  Inscr.  3050,  1.  14 ; 
irptiyevToys  =  v/xiyeirras,  3058,  1.  4  (cf.  Ahrens  de  dial.  2,  105 ; 
add  226  and  227).  So  again  in  Gothic  the  pi.  aca  has  pre- 
served the  genuine  form  with  great  accuracy;  as  for  mas- 
culine   nouns   in  the   o-decl.  firk-ans,    in   the  t-deol.  halg-ins, 

B  2 
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in  the  tt-deol.  mmmmm  ;  and  for  feminines,  in  the  t-decl.  anst-ins^ 
in  the  i»-dec1.  hand-uns;  whereas  in  the  o-decL  the  n  has  been 
absorbed,  as  in  gibSs^  in  place  of  gibans;  and  this  prepares  ns  for 
the  same  absorption  and  compensation  by  length  of  vowel  in  the 
Latin poiref,  muBa$^  Berudt,  ouis,  gradus,  dies;  and  indeed  the  pre- 
servation of  an  II  before  an  »  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  expected. 
Thns  (I  am  qnoting  from  Ahrens'  note,  2,  104),  "  ApoU.  de  synt. 
313,  20,  TO  a  Tov  v  ov  irpaijy^'rau*  Hence  o8ov9  as  a  nom.  takes 
the  place  of  oSoys,  Xcyovo-t  of  Xcyovcri.*  In  accordance  with  this, 
in  the  Greek  plnrals  of  the  vowel  declensions  we  find  /lovcrd?, 
Aoyov99  "JToXcts,  ixOis*  If  waTfp-as,  va-as,  ycyv-as,  j8o-as,  wwri-as, 
have  a  short  a,  in  violation  of  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  this 
is  in  agreement  with  the  love  of  this  language  for  shortemed 
forms.  On  the  other  hand  the  Lithuanian,  though  it  has  lost  the 
nasal,  treats  the  vowel  as  long,  at  least  in  the  vowel  nouns,  as 
pomi-8,  taSy  atvW,  sunu^.  The  Sanskrit  finally  retains  now  the  «, 
now  the  n ;  and  again  in  vowel-nouns  lengthens  the  vowels,  as 
masc.  ac.  pL  apvdr^,  pati-ny  tuntirn  ;  but  fern,  agvds,  prtttSy  hanus  ; 
yet  again,  like  the  Greek,  it  has  m.  asman-df,  f.  nav-as. 

The  addition  of  an  •  to  the  datival  suffix  of  the  singular  in 
order  to  constitute  a  plural  has  already  been  noticed.  We  see  it 
already  in  funxrots.and  \0y019,  and  virtually  in  the  L,  equisy  f.  for 
equabu8j  m.  for  eqwkus.  So  to  the  Oscan  dat.  s.  ui  of  the  tMle- 
clension  corresponds  a  pi.  d.  uis  (Mommsen's  Osk.  Stud.  p.  39). 
Again  when  we  turn  to  the  fuller  datival  forms  with  an  initial 
labial,  we  find  our  8  in  the  Latin  mvlahua  anibabusy  ambobus  ducbuSy 
as  also  in  nobis  twbisy  implying  older  forms,  nMns  uobins;  so  too 
in  the  S.  instr.  afud-bhisy  and  the  S.  dat.  and  abl.  agvd-bhyds; 
and  in  the  Zend  hisvd^yo,  which  with  the  enclitic  cha  (  =  L.  que) 
takes  the  more  genuine  shape  hisvd-byas-cha. 

In  the  nom.  pi.  we  may  regard  the  L.  patr-es  as  the  most  in- 
structive of  all  the  allied  languages,  in  that  it  has  a  long  vowel, 
and  this  independently  of  the  theme;  whereas  we  find  only 
short  vowels  in  Trarcpcs  and  S.  bhrdtar-ds  and  merely  an  •  in  Lith. 
dukter^  and  Goth,  akman^,  etc.     But  to  break  up  this  es  so  as 

*  Exceptions  for  the  eye  are  i\fu»s  Tipw?,  but  perhaps  even  here  the 
p  was  probably  silent. 
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to  exhibit  suffixes  for  both  case-ending  and  plnralitj  is  not  easy. 
To  suppose  that  a  letter  •  was  used  for  both  offices  is  against 
probability,  and  so  I  deem  it  more  reasonable  that  es  may  repre- 
sent a  fuller  en-«;  the  former  being  one  with  the  genitival  suffix 
already  mentioned,  which  might  have  been  available  for  the 
nominatives,  as  in  the  assumed  theory  the  suffix  is  is,  and  the 
9  again  a  symbol  of  plurality.  The  non-appearance  of  an  »  in 
the  nom.  of  the  a  and  o  declensions,  as  muaae  aerui  fwva-ai  Aoyoc, 
is  explained  by  the  habit  of  both  languages  to  drop  a  final  «,  as 
so  often  noticed,  yet  the  old  Latin  language  knew  nominatives 
of  the  o-decl.  in  eii  and  m,  as :  '*  Censoribus  queiquomque  post 
hsLofacteis  erunt,"  oil.  200,  28 ;  "cw  .  .  .  iouranto,"  197,  16 ;  and 
then  in  Plautus  (Most.  2,  2,  78) :  *'  illisce  hodie  banc  oonturba- 
bant  fabulam;"  and  Ter.  (Eun.  2,  2,  38):  ^  Risce  hoc  munere 
arbitrantur  Suam  Thaidem  esse."  Again,  the  Old-Umbrian  gives 
to  pi.  nom.  of  the  o-decl.  a  suffix  a«,  e.  g.  urUu  ( =  L.  orUie)^ 
and  in  the  o^ecl.  a  suffix  im,  e.g.  prinuvaiut;  but  in  the  later 
XJmbr.  ar  and  ur  (A.  K.  pp.  113  and  118);  while  the  Oscan  is 
thought  by  A.  E.  to  have  two  nom.  pi.  of  the  ci-decL  in  tab. 
Bant  1.  25:  ^^paa  ex  aiscen  ligis  scriftai  set"=  quae  ex  hisce 
l^bus  scrxptae  sunt. 

I  turn  next  to  those  forms  where  the  old  languages  seem  to 
have  employed  a  nasal  rather  than  a  sibilant  for  the  office  in 
question ;  like  our  oa^-en,  hrethr-en ;  and  this  I  seem  to  find  first 
in  the  Greek  /lovcra-cov  irarcp-<iyK,  which  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon 
as  standing  for  fiovau-oa-'V  ?rarcp-oo--v,  so  that  before  the  v  we  have 
what  was  a  sing,  gen.,  while  the  L.  mu8arr-4im  sertid-r-um  die-r-um 
also  supplanted  a  former  musa-a-um,  seruo^-um,  die-^-um.  Simi- 
larly we  know  that  in  the  consonant-decL  there  once  existed  a 
fuller  form  in  erum,  and  this  on  abundant  evidence,  as  Yarrows 
for  hou-er-itniy  and  lou-er-um  (1.  1.  8, 38,  74),  nu-cerum,  reg-er-um, 
laptd-er-um,  Charisius  (54,  25  E.);  and  these  are  evidently 
formed  from  the  sing.  gen.  hou-is  Iota-is,  the  «,  as  usual,  when 
thrown  between  vowels,  pasi^ing  into  an  r,  as  already  seen  in 
musarum  seruorum,  and  the  i  before  an  r  into  e.  On  the  other  hand 
in  the  gen.  autum,  graduum,  the  s  of  the  gen.  has  vanished,  after 
the  Greek  fashion  of  substituting  ycv-cos  for  ycK-ccr-os,  fmxpvfuuf 
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for  fmx€<rofiai ;  and  a  similar  1<J68  has  led  to  the  contracted  geni- 
tives amphorum,  wufdntm^  etc. 

The  Gh:eek  datives  plnrsd  'wtu^-^traty,  cy-co-cy,  yjoi^aarunv,  koyo-urw^ 
iaifixZ-auf,  aiofUL-iriy  offer  much  difficulty ;  hnt  we  may  safely  infer 
that  their  formation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sanskrit  loca- 
tives, a^vS-sku  'eqnis,'  apvd-dbi  'equabus,'  and  fiou-xftti  =  mvcnr, 
and  the  Lith«  ponSi^^e  *  dominis,'  awi-se  =  ovt&iM,  sunSrse  *•  filiis.' 
All  wonld  be  simple  enough  if  we  could  think  that  the  symbol 
of  plurality  for  once  preceded  the  symbol  of  the  case  ending ;  but 
this  is  unlikely,  because  it  would  therein  differ  from  all  the 
other  formations.  I  would  rather  believe  that  here,  as  so  often, 
we  have  an  interchange  of  the  dental  na8al,  and  the  sibilant,  an 
interchange  that  has  already  been  seen  in  PaaiXtwa  PaanXurcroj 
and  again  appears  in  the  suffix  of  the  G.  HerzogAnn  and  our 
Dueh-eBSf  to  take  one  of  many  examples,  as  also  in  the  Gr.  verbs 
of  continuance,  now  ending  in  curcr-o),  now  in  oi^v-v/u.  But  this 
also  may  be  thought  an  overbold  suggestion.  Still  that  iv  may 
be  a  pymbol  of  plurality,  like  our  own  -«n,  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted ;  and  if  so,  that  of  the  case-ending  must  be  in  the  syllable 
wa  of  irai8€<ratv,  etc. 

The  final  a  of  neuter  plurals  has  been  reserved  as  exhibiting 
neither  sibilant  nor  nasal.  Here,  as  in  the  singular,  we  find  a 
community  of  form  for  the  two  cases  nominative  and  accusative ; 
and  the  same  plea  may  be  put  forward  in  defence  of  the  fact.  As 
to  form  it  may  first  be  observed  that  the  suffix  of  neuters  is  a 
more  a  alike  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Yedas, 
Zend,  and  Gothic,  as  Gr.  8<opa,  L.  don&y  carmindy  retia,  genua ;  S. 
Yod.  dandy  Z.  data,  Go.  daura,  vaurda.  Then  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  form,  I  think  there  is  every  reason  for  concluding  that  it 
Hi-ose  from  a  corruption  of  a  nasal  suffix  en  or  an  corresponding 
to  that  of  our  own  oxen,  when  I  call  to  mind  the  changes  in 
ctvcKcv  civoca,  Ktv  K€  DoT.  Ko,  ciTTa  €W€a  S€Ka  by  the  side  of  L« 
ieptem  nouem  decern,  S.  aaptan  navan  dagan,  rev  of  rcmu  with 
cra-^iyv  rerafixu,  <^v  of  (^vo)  with  <^ao9,  <f>ov<y:  from  a  root  ^cv  with 
Ap€i</»aro9 ;  and  again  pa  of  pa-astor  ♦  with  pen  of  pen-u.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  to  the  Vedic  dand  I  have  given  a  long 

*  So  (iKiastor)  in  Mommsen's  Corpus  Inscr. 
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final,  and  again  a  varying  final  to  the  L.  dcna.  The  first  is  on 
the  authority  of  Sanskritists.  Thus  Bopp  so  marks  it  in  Y.  G. 
§  234,  p.  463,  assigning  a  thoroughly  valid  explanation  of  the 
fact  in  that  neuters  of  this  declension  blend  the  theme-vowel 
with  that  of  the  suffix.  In  carmin-a,  reii-^i,  genur-a  the  a  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  case-ending;  but  the  S.  dand  is  for  ddnora. 
His  example  is  vigvd  as  contracted  from  vtf«a-a.  In  the  same 
place  he  explains  the  somewhat  anomalous  forms  in  Gothic  thd 
'  haeo '  and  hvo  *  quae,'  as  formed  by  contraction  from  thcui^  hvaa^ 
this  language  employing  a  long-  o  in  place  of  a  long  a;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  a  long  a  was  unknown  to  it.  He  seems  not 
to  have  noticed  that  the  diphthong  in  the  Latin  pronominal  forms 
haee  quae  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause.  At  any  rate  the  old 
Latin  language  bears  indisputable  traces  of  agreement  with  the 
old  Sanskrit  in  claiming  a  long  a  for  the  neuter  of  the  second 
declension.  This  I  pointed  out  in  a  paper  on  femmen  attached 
after  the  German  fashion  to  the  Prospectus  or  Index  Ledionwn  of 
University  College  for  the  session  1872-3,  quoting  two  passages 
from  Terence  (Eun.  2,  2,  32,  and  Hec.  4.  2,  28) : 

^*  Si  potis  est,  tamquam  philosophorum  habent  dfsciplinae  ex 
fpsis 
Yocabnla,*  parasiti  ita  ut  gnath6nici  uoc6ntur  ;*' — and 
*'  Si  cetera  sunt  ut  uis  itaque  uti  'sse  ego  ilia  existumo." 
Then  Plautus  (Pseud.  5,  1, 14)  has : 

*'  Ybi  am&ns  complexus  est  amantem,  vbi  &d  labrft  lab^Ua : " 
and  in  the  Glor.  4,  8,  25, 1  read 

"  N6n  placet ;  labr£  labellis  f  fSruminat.  ^  l  ^  — . 

*  If  it  be  opposed  to  this  view  that  la  para  as  a  tribrach  supplies  the 
place  of  a  trochee,  my  answer  is  that  such  a  solution  of  a  trochee  is 
as  utterly  unknown  to  the  Latin  as  to  the  Greek  drama,  always  ex- 
cepting those  cases  in  which  two  words  though  written  apart  are 
pronounced  together,  as  avriica-fiaXa  in  Aristophanes,  which  I  read 

as  avrucdfiXa,  AicaTraa-avro  atevkaKts  6s  tBpt^^aro^  says  Prof.  Maiden  to 
me,  is  an  unobjectionable  line,  but  not :  iuairapa^ayro  kw€s  6s  tBpr^aro, 
t  The  MSS.  have  ah  lauelUSf  the  ab  (intended  as  a  mere  correction  of 
the  fidse  spelling  lauellin)  having  passed  into  the  text  as  a  preposition, 
80  as  to  destroy  alike  sense  and  motro.  For  the  quantity  and  form  of 
/eruminat  see  my  paper  on  the  subject 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ADJECTIVES. 

One  of  the  first  qneetioiiB  that  ooonrs  to  an  enquirer  in  this 
direction  is  the  origin  of  the  anomaly  by  which  adjectives  in 
many  languages  are  subjected  to  change  in  respect  of  number 
gender  and  case  in  defiance  of  all  logical  fitness.  The  idea  of 
a  masculine  '  long/  a  plural  *  long/  '  to  or  from  long/  is  simply 
an  absurdity ;  and  thus  we  must  award  a  superiority  in  point  of 
reason  to  those  languages  in  which  adjectives  are  without  inflec- 
tion, as,  first,  the  Tatar  family.  Thus,  in  Mongolian  we  find 
(Schmidt's  Gr.  p.  38)  that  '*no  adjective  as  such,  that  is  as  a 
qualifying  word  in  connection  with  a  substantive,  can  be  de- 
clined." And  soon  after  :  "  Only  then  are  adjectives  declinable, 
when  they  appear  independently  as  substantives,  in  which  case 
they  for  the  most  part  admit  a  plural."  So  also  we  learn  from 
David's  Turkish  Grammar  (p.  16) ;  "  Les  adjectifs  turques  ne 
changcnt  pas  de  terminaison  pour  le  genre,  le  nombre  ou  le  cas." 
In  Ilunganan,  says  W6key  (p.  83)  :  "Adjectives  when  followed 
by  nouns  aio  the  same  for  both  singular  and  plural  .  .  . ; 
but  when  they  are  used  as  predicates,  they  take  the  plural 
buffix." 

But  it  is  not  merely  within  the  limits  of  the  Tatar  family 
that  this  abstinence  from  inflection  is  seen.  Already  in  the 
Ossetic  language  of  the  Caucasus,  t.  e.  one  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  we  learn  from  Siogren  (Sprachlehre,  §  39,  p.  66) :  "  Ad- 
jectives in  all  their  degrees  are  inflected  according  to  number 
and  case,  precisely  as  substantives ;  but  only  when  they  supply 
the  place  of  the  latter ;  for  when  attached  to  them,  they  are  used 
without  any  change,  the  substantive  alone  being  then  declined." 
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See  too  Bo8en*B  Gr.  p.  6.  In  Breton  the  excliiBion  of  all  snffizes 
is  more  absolute  (Legonideo,  p.  55) ;  and  even  in  Welsh  '*  many 
primitive  adjectives  have  no  plural,"  and  ''adjectives  which 
have  a  plural  form  are  often  nsed  in  the  singular  with  plural 
nouns"  (Spurrell's  Gr.  p.  17). 

But  our  own  language  can  scarcely  be  included,  ia  as  much  as 
it  owes  its  non-inflection  of  adjectives  to  corruption  through  the 
gradual  loss  of  suffixes  once  employed  for  inflection,  and  indeed 
inherited  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

It  is  probably  then  a  safe  assumption  that  the  declension  of 
adjectives  grew  out  of  their  use  as  substantives,  as  etn  Odehrter, 
'  a  learned  man,'  eine  Odehrte,  '  a  learned  woman ; '  and  possibly 
the  habit  began  in  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pronotms  with 
the  power  of  substantives,  aaiseaidof  Latin,  er  nees  of  German. 

The  80-called  definite  declension  of  adjectives  in  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavic  branches  has  clearly  resulted  from  a  combination  of 
an  adjective  with  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  shown  by  Bopp 
in  §§  282,  283,  284,  where  he  exhibits  in  detail  the  declension  of 
the  Lith.  pronoun  jis.  Old  Slavic  t,  and  the  definite  declension 
of  the  adjective  in  both  languages,  viz.,  LitL  ger<is,  *  good,'  and 
O.  Slav,  dobro,  *good.'  In  quoting  what  he  says  I  have  thought  > 
it  better  to  take  the  oiihography  and  arrangement  of  Schleicher 
as  regards  the  Lithuanian  ;  and  have  adapted  to  the  same  what 
Bopp  gives  for  the  Slavic. 

Ltthuanian. 


Masc.  Sing.  j  Fern,  Sing. 

i^     ger6ji 

L,  jame   ..    ..   geramjame    ■  joj^ gerojoje 

D.  jdm     ..     ..   gerdmjam     I  jei geraijoi 

I.  j&mi,jii    ..    genlju  j  j^,  J4     ••     ••  gerdje 


iV.  jis ger^is 

A.  ji g^rjji 


G.  p gerojo  |  j6s g^rosos,  gc^6^io8 


Plur. 

N.  j4 ger^ji 

A.  j?Js      ..     ..   geriisius 


Plur. 

j6s g^roses,  gor6sios 

jes,  J4^  ..  ..  gerdscs 


L.  jAse    ..    ..   ger5si&se        joeS       ..    ..   gerdsiose 
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gerafBeis 
genSju 


Flur. 

2>.  j^tns  ..  . 
J.  j^is  ..  . 
ftjii 

jV.  A  jSdu   ..    ..   gerSju 
2>.  J.  j^indvem..    ger&nsem 
O.L.  j6dvejti    ..    gerdjn 


j6m8 
jomiB 


j6mdyem 
jiidveju 


Old  Slavic. 


Sing.  m. 
N.  i    .. 
Ac,  i    .. 
.  imi 
D,  jemu 
(?.  jego 
L.  jemi 

jY.  il.  ja  .. 
J.  D.  ima 
O.  L.  jeju 

PZttr. 
J^.  i    .. 
A,  jan 
J.  iiiii 
D,  imu 
tr.  ichu 
L.  ichu 


indef. 

dobru 

dobru 

dobromi 

dobru 

dobra 

dobrd 

dobra 

dobroma 

dobru 

dobri 

dobrtt 

dobru 

dobromu 

dobru 

dobrechu 


dobriij 

dobrtij 

dobrUimi 

dobruumu 

dobraago 

dobrS^mi 

dobraja 

dobiHima 

dobruju 

dobrii 

dobrtijan 

dobriiimi 

dobruimu 

dobruichu 

dobriiichu 


Sing,  /. 
ja  .. 
jun  .. 
jejun 
jej  .. 
jejan 
jej    .. 

Dual 
1 

ima.. 
jeju .. 

Plwr. 
jan  .. 
jan  .. 
imi  .. 
imu 
ichu 
ichu 


..   gerdmsioms 
. .   ger6mhiomis 
..   gerdju 


ger^ji 

geromsiom 

geriiju 


indef.        def. 

dobm  dobraja 

dobrun  dobrunjun 
dobrujun  dobrojun 

dobrS  dobrej 

dobrii  dobrtijan 

dobrd  dobrej 

dobrd       dobrii 
dobrama  dobruima 
dobru      dobruju 

dobni       dobrtijan 
dobru      dobrtijan 
dobrami  dobrtiimi 
dobramu  dobrtiimu 
dobru      dobrtiichu 
dobrachii  dobrtiichu 


Neuter. 
N.  A.  Sing,  je  ..   dobro    dobroje  |  Dual,  j^  ..   dobrd    dobrii 

PI.  ja  ..   dobra    dobraja. 
The  rest  like  the  masculine. 

The  mofit  casual  inspection  of  these  tables  shows  what  the 
foimation  has  been.  But  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  definite 
article  should  be  appended  instead  of  being  prefixed ;  this  how- 
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ever  is  a  difficulty  which  vanishes,  when  we  find  that  the  Scan- 
dinavian habitually  so  attaches  its  definite  article  hin  (m.  7<tnn, 
f.  Am,  n.  MU  or  rather  Ai<),  only  dropping  the  A,  and  at  times 
the  t.     Thus  the  declension  o£  wein  *•  a  swain '  runs : — 

Simple  ;  w,  def,  article. 

Sing,  N,  sveinn  ..  sveinninn 

„    A,  hveinn  ..  sveinninn 

„    D.  sveiui    ..  sveininum 

„    O,  sveins    ..  sveinsins 


Simple  ; 

PL  svoinar.. 
sveina  .. 
sveinum 
sveina  .. 


i> 


»f 


10.  def.  article, 

..  sveinamir 

..  sveinana 

..  sveinunnm 

..  sveinanna 


In  the  modem  Slavic  dialects  the  system  of  a  twofold  de- 
clination of  the  adjective  (as  exhibited  above)  has  been  sub- 
jected to  great  disturbance  alike  in  form  and  meaning;  and 
indeed  in  Russian  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  attached  pronoun 
is  now  distinctly  preserved  only  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  sing,  of 
the  three  genders ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  sense  of  the 
appended  pronoun  is  wholly  lost,  ddnu-j^  dobra-ja^  dobro-e,  re- 
presenting merely  the  Latin  honus^  hana^  bonum.  On  the  other 
hand  the  simple  adjective  has  been  almost  wholly  superseded  by 
the  compounded  form,  except  that  it  is  used  in  the  predicate  and 
in  poetic  style.     This  from  Bopp  §,  285. 

From  these  facts  Bopp  is  disposed  to  draw  the  inference,  that 
the  so-called  strong  declension  of  adjectives  in  German  owes  its 
form  to.  the  same  source,  although  the  idea  of  the  definite  pro- 
noun is  no  longer  felt  in  it,  and  the  pronoun  der  die  daa  must 
for  this  purpose  be  prefixed.  This  view  seems  to  me  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  form  of  the  Gothic  neuter  in  to,  as  vein  niujata 
and  vein  juggcUa  for  'new  wine'  (Matt.  ix.  17) ;  for  the  loss  of 
the  definite  idea  is  precisely  what  has  happened  to  the  Bussian 
adjective,  as  just  stated.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  pronominal 
neuters  t-to,  tha-tOy  we  have  a  reduplication  of  the  pronoun  just 


as  in  rovTo, 


The  formation  of  adjectives  seems  in  a  large  proportion  to 
take  a  genitival  character.  Thus  reg-ius,  imperator-iua,  have  a 
suffix  precisely  the  same  with  cuius  (qu(h-iu8\  from  which  were 
subsequently  deduced  the  varieties  cuui,  cutum,  etc  So  meus 
tuu8  8UU8  nosier  uoster,  cfios  i^/Acrcpos,  eta,  like  the  G.  me-tn  de-in^  are 
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Bimply  genitiyes  at  starting,  as  shewn  by  tho  phraso  gedenke 
mein  '  think  of  me.'  So  our  so-oalled  adjectives  earth-en,  gold-en, 
hraz-en,  are  in  origin  ouly  genitives,  though  now  treated  as 
idjectives.  But  as  the  Latin  language  gave  to  its  adjectives 
with  much  indifference  the  ending  eus  or  ius,  uinaceus  and  uinacius 
for  example,  both  of  which  have  good  authority,  we  must  here 
include  such  forms  as  ign-eus  aax-eus  ciner-eus.  Then  again,  as 
the  nouns  of  the  vowel  declension  originally  had  a  final  guttural, 
rosac-€U8  membranac-eus  sehdc-eus  murtac-eua,  trtbunic-ius  rapic-ius 
belong  to  our  categoiy.  So  too,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  so- 
called  gentile  names  in  tus  are  to  a  considerable  extent  deduced 
from  '  praenomina,'  as  Quinctiua,  Sextiua,  Ttdlius,  Marcius,  Valerius 
from  QtUniua,  Sextus,  TuUua,  Marcus,  Voksas ;  and  thus  they  were 
probably  at  first  merely  patronymic  genitives,  like  the  Welsh 
surnames  Baherts,  Richards,  Davis,  Thomas  (for  Thomases),  from 
Bc^t,  Bichard,  Daoid  (Davy),  Thomas,  thus  agreeing  with  that 
other  class  of  Welsh  surnames,  properly  formed  with  a  prepo- 
sition ap,  but  frequently  with  this  out  down  to  a  mere  p  and  so 
prefixed  to  the  paternal  praenomen,  as  ap  Bcbert  or  Prchert, 
ap  Bichard  or  Pritchard,  ap  Hotod  or  Powell,  ap  Hugh  or  Pugh, 
ap  Bees  or  Preese  (Price).  Add  the  German  surnames  Jaccbi,  etc. 
The  old  Latin  language  too  admitted  a  shorter  form  of  the  case- 
ending,  as  tM  (Gr.  os) ;  and  so  hellic-us,  gaUic-us,  may  have  been 
mere  genitives.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  while 
Gallus,  for  example,  meant  a  Gaul  or  native  of  Gallia,  Oallicus 
can  only  be  used  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  Gaul,  as  Qallicus 
ensis.  The  adjectival  forms  Boma-n-^is  diu-in-us  (diuo-in-us)  uiper- 
in-us  (uiperorinus),  anser-in-us  as  well  as  the  Gr.  (vX-iv-o^  etc. 
also  fall  in  with  the  rest.  Lastly  we  may  keep  in  view  our 
own  forms  of  speech  such  as :  *  a  man  of  talent,'  *  of  worth,' 
*  of  ability,*  where  the  genitive  fully  supplies  the  place  of  an 
adjective. 

Our  English  grammars  not  unreasonably  give  the  name  of 
adjectives  to  the  first  element  in  the  compound  terms,  leather 
apron,  copper  kettle,  salt  water;  yet  in  all  probability  these  grew 
out  of  genitival  forms,  the  first  of  them  having  superseded  an 
older  leathern  apron,  much  as   Leaden-Hall  Market  must  once 
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have  been  called  Leathern-Hall  Market,  as  the  place  for  the  sale 
of  leather,  which  in  fact  was  the  original  business  of  that  part 
of  the  market.  The  loss  of  the  genitival  suffix  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  form  bed-side,  called  by  Chaucer  heddysside  ;  and 
Oxford  may  be  added,  as  having  formerly  been  called  Ooaenrford^ 
i.  e.  the  '  Bosporus '  (Boos^^ropo?). 

Not  unfrequently  adjectives  take  a  diminutival  suffix;  and 
then  at  times  the  simple  adjective  wholly  vanishes,  as  in  our 
own  language  caU-oWy  Q.kaJU;  saU-^w,  G.  prov.  aaZ  *  dirty,' Fr. 
sale;  fallow^  shcUlato,  hollato,  yeUato ;  and  again  n%,  holy.  In 
these  instances  the  suffix  was  probably  at  first  of  a  guttural  cha- 
racter, and  certainly  so,  as  regards  the  last  pair,  as  shown  by 
the  G.  selig,  heilig,  A  similar  apocope  of  a  final  guttural  may 
be  assumed  for  the  L.  adjectives  leui-,  hreui^  dvld,  pingui,  etc.  on 
the  evidence  of  leuic-ulus,  hreuioulus,  etc. ;  and  what  is  shown 

• 

for  these  must  be  true  also  for  the  corresponding  cAxtx^,  Ppaxv-^ 
yXvKv,  vaxy-i  in  which  the  reduced  suffix  v  approaches  in  sound 
to  our  own  otr,  as  just  given.  In  the  L.  t(o)r-wi-  (n.  trua)  the 
guttural  has  been  preserved  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  word  ; 
but  has  again  been  softened  down  in  the  secondary  torvHh.  How 
readily  a  final  guttural  vanishes  from  a  L.  adjective  is  seen 
in  qua-li-  '  what-like,'  ta-lt-  *  this-like,'  compared  with  the  G. 
we4(i)ch-er,  8o-l{i)ch-er,  our  northern  quwhUk^  thilk,  now  reduced 
to  which,  such  (Sc.  sic). 

Similarly  for  nouns  in  o,  the  perfect  participles  of  Latin,  as 
al-itro-,  mol-it-o-,  probably  grew  out  of  an  older  cditoc-,  molitac-, 
for  in  Welsh  we  habitually  find  corresponding  forms  in  ed-ig,  as 
car-ed-ig  *  loved,'  dysg-ed-ig  *  learned.'  Nay  even  in  Latin  a 
p^uttural  is  presei-ved  in  secondary  forms,  subdii-ic-ius,  tralal-ic-iuSf 
importat-ic'iuSj  etc.,  where  again  the  genitival  power  of  ius  is  seen ; 
and  words  of  this  form  accordingly  denote  the  belonging  to  the 
class  subditi  or  subdita,  etc.  Thus  if  we  speak  of  the  fact  of  im- 
portation, referring  it  may  be  to  the  date,  the  whence,  the  by 
whom,  we  use  the  participle,  uinum  ab  eo  importaium,  and  so  on ; 
but  if  the  object  be  merely  to  speak  of  the  wine  as  of  foreign 
growth,  and  so  opposed  to  home-made  wine,  the  phrase  would 
of  course  be  importcUicium  uinum.    Other  genitival  adjectives  in 
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Uu  formed  from  nounfi  with  a  revived  guttural  bear  similar 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  final  guttural  in  the  simple  noun, 
as:  wmMm^ aadilACriuB, 

Yet  another  class  of  words  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  same 
doctrine.  Inlivy  the  first  HarlaiaJDL  MS.  has  laetidor  in  2, 1,  2  ; 
triiticior  in  4,  52,  5  and  9,  6,  3 ;  iusticior  in  4^  53,  4 ;  while  ami- 
citiar  is  supported  by  the  three  Palatine  and  soven  others  in 
2,  15,  6 ;  amicitiar  and  inimicitior  by  the  same  Palatine  and  three 
olliera  in  27,  4,  6.  Again  amicitior  has  some  MS.  authority  in 
Cicero  (TNm.  3,  2  and  3,  3).  Lastly  in  Sallust  (Jug.  10,  5) 
the  same  has  the  support  of  not  less  than  twelve  MSS.  Now 
it  so  happens  that  the  four  adjectives  here  spoken  of  have  oor- 
responding  derivatives  in  kuiitia  iristitia  iuatitia  amidtia^  whicli 
compared  with  tiuanta  from  ttiMmiu,  gratia  from  grcUus,  leave  the 
interposed  syllable  it  unexplained,  unless  we  may  assume  that 
this  U  grew  out  of  an  older  ic  ;  and  a  similar  argument  applies  to 
muUUudo,  aUitudo,  etc.,  which  I  hold  to  have  been  corrupted  from 
muUic-udOy  aUic-udo,  or  rather  multoc-udoy  altoc-udo.  As  to  this  pas- 
sage from  c  to  <  we  had  abundant  examples  in  the  formation  of 
diminutival  substances  in  the  fifth  chapter,  as  L.  abiet-^  (uiet-^  E. 
gindetf  apricot.  But  I  return  to  the  alleged  form,  laeticior,  etc.,  to 
record  the  fact  that  respectable  manuscripts  give  their  sanction 
to  a  c  in  the  derived  substantives.  Thus  the  MS.  B  of  Flautus 
has  laeticia  in  Ps.  2,  4,  15;  4,  5,  11;  Merc.  5,  2,  5;  stulticiay 
Pers.  5,  2,  20 ;  St,  1,  2,  82 ;  Merc.  1,  2,  94;  Bac.  5,  1,  3 ;  Most  5, 

2,  35 ;  Trin.  3,  2,  82 ;  auaricia,  Ps.  3,  2,  13 ;  Pers.  4,  4,  7  ;  Glor. 
4,  2,  71 ;  duriciaj  Ps.  1,  12,  18 ;  iniusticiay  Merc.  1, 1,  50;  malicia, 
Ps.  2,  4,  15 ;  hlandiciaey  Baa  4,  9,  40 ;  mundiciae^  moUidae,  Ps.  1,  2, 
40.  At  the  same  time  I  admit  that  the  editors  of  Cicero,  Sal  lust, 
and  Livy  do  wisely  in  preferring  the  form  with  t,  as  being  sup- 
ported by  the  very  best  MSS.,  and  therefore  probably  the  re- 
ceived orthography  of  their  day.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  planicies 
is  the  form  preferred  by  ISipperdey  in  Caesar,  R  G.  2,  8,  3 ; 

3,  1,  5;  7,  46,  1  ;  7,  70,  1  ;  and  B.  C.  1,  43,  1.  At  the  same 
time  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  there  coexisted  a  pronunciation 
with  a  c,  and  that  this  was  the  more  genuine  and  older  form, 
and  so  to  be  retained  for  Plautus  and  perhaps  Terence. 
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Thns  as  with  substantives,  so  with  adjectives  I  contend  that 
those  Latin  and  Greek  adjectives  which  end  in  o  or  t  or  v  are  all 
in  form  diminutival,  and  have  lost  a  final  guttural. 

But  over  and  above  this  many  take  a  diminutival  suffix  of  a 
liquid  form,  and  thia  habit  is  shared  hy  other  of  the  allied  laiir 
guages.  Thus  with  an  r  we  have  ten-^r-o-,  ac-er-i',  <u<7x-(€)f>-o-> 
yXu#c-^o-,  6ttt-er  (Grimm,  2,  134);  with  an  Z,  fjutyaX-^j  6ft-aA.-o-, 
garr-ul-o-,  pai-uU<hy  long-ui-o^  mick-le,  litt-le,  ev-U  ;  with  «,  U-ok-o-, 
<rrvy-K-o-,  ifio^-n-o,  ev-en  ;  with  w,  Btp-fL-o-j  for-m-o-^  aJ-m-o-^  cal-m, 
war-m.  I  have  ventured  to  include  the  word  mickle  in  spite  of 
what  Grimm  says  (3,  687)  :  "  In  dem  Adj.  leitiU  kann  nicht  wohl 
eine  Diminutivbildung  il  gesucht  werden,  da  diese  Form  gerade 
in  dem  entgegengesetzten  mikiU  waltet,"  for  there  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  our  attempting  to  soften  the  idea  of '  great '  or 
'  much ; '  and  in  fact  our  colloquial  language  readily  admits  the 
form  higgUh, 

It  may  as  well  be  observed,  that,  as  with  diminutival  sub- 
stantives, so  with  adjectives  of  like  form,  the  liquid  of  the  suffix 
is  apt  to  vary  in  words  of  cognate  languages  Thus  G.  dunk-el 
*dark,'  0.  S.  duhk-ar;  0.  G.  9uanhr€d  *thin'  =  A.  S.  moanc-or; 
E.  little.  Go.  leitU'  =  O.  N.  2i^tft-,  Sw.  lit-en,  Dan.  lid-en  ;  /uyaX-rf 
goes  with  L.  mag-n-o- ;  6/t-aX-o  =  E.  even  ;  air-av  =  L.  o«i-*n-f-  =  K 
every  ;  and  here  it  may  be  added  that  as  omm-  superseded  a  theo- 
retical omnic-,  so  every  in  fact  was  preceded  by  an  older  everich  ; 
and  further  that  the  o  and  m  of  6/ia\o-  and  omni-  obey  the  law 
that  holds  between  the  two  languages  when  they  are  repre- 
sented by  e  and  n  in  the  E.  even,  every.  Compare  too  as  r^ards 
vowels  the  Gr.  airav  E.  every  with  the  L.(a)maZ//«  E.  evil. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OOMPABATIVES  AND  SUPERLATIVES. 

In  examining  the  form  of  comparatives,  I  start  from  the  Gothic, 
in  which  (see  Giimm)  there  present  themselves  two  leading 
varieties,  \za  and  6za ;  as  first,  dir-iza  '  earlier,'  ald-iza  *  older,' 
hat-iza    '  better,'   fathiza   *  fewer,'  juh-iza    '  younger,'    minn-iza 

•  less,'  rdp-iza  *  easier,'  spSd4za  '  later,'  sui-iza  '  sweeter,'  vaira^za 
'worse,'  etc.;  and  secondly  a  smaller  list  in  oza  as:  frum-oza 

•  former,'  garaihiroza  *  more  just,'  frod-oza  *  more  prudent,'  winp' 
oza  *  braver,'  etc. 

Then  again  in  old  German  we  find  a  corresponding  pair  of 
suffixes,  viz.  tro  or  ero  in  place  of  iza ;  dro,  more  commonly  dro, 
in  place  of  oza;  an  r  in  German  being  the  ordinary  substitute 
for  a  Gothic  z.  Examples  are  ir-dro  '  earlier,'  lictb-dro  *  dearer,' 
gewisa-dro  *  more  certain,'  jung-Sro  '  younger,'  mer^o  •  greater,' 
froU&ro  *  more  prudent,*  maMig-Sro  *  mightier,'  by  the  side  of 
Sr-iro  or  Sr-ero  'earlier,'  alt-tro  or  alt-era  ^ older,*  jungiro  or jung- 
ero  *  younger,'  lieb-ero  '  dearer,'  mir-iro  *  greater,'  winn-tVo  or 
minn-ero  *  lees,'  pezz-iro  or  hezz  iro  *  better,'  muu-iro  *  sweeter,' 
mrs-iro  *  worse.' 

Again  the  superlatives,  formed  as  they  no  doubt  are  from  the 
comparatives,  exhibit  the  same  variation  of  the  vowels.  Thus 
in  Gothic,  by  the  side  of  lasiv-dst-ai  *infirmiora'  (Cor.  i.  12,  22), 
and  arm-Ssts  *  poorest,'  we  have  frum-ht-s  *  foremost,'  hauh-ist-s 
•highest,'  minn-ists  *  least,'  hat-ist-s  *best,'  sped-ist-s  Mast/  etc. 
In  old  German  superlatives  in  Sat  are  man-eg-ost  *  most  nume- 
rou>*,'  hevig-ost  *  heaviest,'  hoh-Sst  *  highest,'  lazz-Sst  *  last,'  hart-dst 
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*  hardest/  And  not  unfrequently  tlie  two  forms  coexist,  as  ober- 
08i  or  ober-ist  *  uppermost,'  nider-ost  and  nider-ist  *  nethermost,' 
ehenost,  d>enH8t  and  eben-est  *•  most  even.*    Now  the  short  vowel 

*  or  e  in  the  one  set,  and  the  long  a  or  o  in  the  other  are  so 
thoroughly  different  alike  in  strength  and  quantity,  that  the  one 
can  scarcely  be  only  a  variety  of  the  other ;  and  so  I  am  invited 
to  the  belief,  that  an  older  form  must  have  contained  both,  viz. 
ioz  or  iaa  for  Gothic,  tor  or  iar  for  0.  German.  But  this,  so  far 
only  a  theory,  that  the  original  forms  were  possessed  of  the 
two  vowels,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  what  is  seen  in  the  old 
Saxon,  for  here,  over  and  above  such  forms  as  ald-iro  'older,' 
minn-ist  *  leasts'  occur  tuot-iero  '  sweeter,'  scdn-iero  '  more  beauti- 
ful,' wSd-iero  (as  well  as  wSd-ero)  *  better,'  and  rik-eost  or  Hk-east 

*  richest,'  scon-iost '  most  beautiful.' 

Again  the  omission  of  one  of  the  two  vowels  in  the  suffix,  as 
just  seen  iiftGothic  and  old  German,  has  its  parallel  in  the  classic 
languages,  the  t  having  vanished  from  minor,  plures  (older  form 
pUores),  primoreSj  secus,  the  prep.  po8  (aft.  post)  as  cut  down  from 
op-io8,  a  comp.  of  ob  (see  Essays).  Hemav  (-ovosi)  too  is  no  doubt 
a  comparative,  ir€ir  alone  belonging  to  the  positive,  as  is  the  case 
with  ircTT-flUTcpos ;  and  in  the  same  way  I  claim  y€po}v*  which 
meant  rather  '  an  elder '  than  '  an  old  man,'  being  a  term  of 
respect  like  si^inor  (senior).  On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  include 
fioXXovy  which  probably  in  sound  was  equal  to  /toX-iov,  nor  the 
contracted  forms  Oturcwv,  cXaotrcov,  fuura-uxvy  Paxrawv,  ppatrawv, 
iraur<nuiyy  •^oror<i>v,  Kp€vjcriav,  yXvcnrcov,  /tf  i^ojv,  oAx([(dv,  for  in  these  also 
the  oro-  and  (^  as  palatal  letters,  grew  out  of  x^  y^  ^tc.,  and  so 
carried  with  them  something  of  the  t  sound,  being  pronounced, 
as  I  believe,  o-cr  like  our  sh,  ^  like  our^,  as  I  have  already  said 
above.  Again  as  with  these,  so  with  the  Doric  fcoppcov,  which 
probably  represented  even  in  sound  an  older  Kop-uav  *  harder.' 
Similarly  a/icivoiv  and  x^'P^^  ^^  probably  parsed  through  a  form 
aficiTuv  )(€ppiay  from  a  preceding  a/xev-uDv  (  =  mel-ior)  and  x€p-uov 

•  The  T  of  the  oblique  cases  I  hold  to  be  an  outgrowth  from  the  v. 
Similarly  Kp€ta>v  (<rpro>v) '  master'  must  also  be  a  comparative  and  indeed 
=  Dor.  Kappo>v,  for  the  notion  of '  stronger '  is  for '  a  master'  all  essential, 
yet  here  again  we  have  a  r,  Kptovroi,  etc. 

B 
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(cf.  Bopp,  §  300).*  On  the  other  hand  the  strong  vowel  has  been 
lost  in  maglBy  potis,  nimis,  satU,  vpfy,  ^rXctv ;  to  say  nothing  of  pre- 
positional words,  as  a/t^  oirio-cD,  etc.,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
And  above  all  I  must  refer  to  the  Greek  stiperlatives  in  toro? 
and  Sanskrit  in  iahtha,  assuming  that  these  are  deduced  directly 
from  comparatives,  and  so  also  to  those  forms  where  a  superfluous 
49  precedes  the  suffixes  of  comparison,  as  9rr<i>x£(rre/>os,  apurrcpo^, 
mister^  etc.  I  have  given  to  some  of  the  forms  just  quoted  a 
long  voweL  IIpiv  I  hold  to  represent  an  older  irpiov,  or  perhaps 
irpo-ioy ;  on  which  theory  a  long  vowel  was  to  be  expected,  and 
such  is  often  the  quantity  of  the  particle  in  Homer.  So  too  the 
jprii  of  L.  piriscu8  and  pistinus  is  but  a  shortened  form  of  prius  or 
jprioa^  the  t  in  the  second  adjective  being  excrescent ;  and  priu8 
itself  in  the  old  drama  was  itself  often  a  monosyllable  as  in  : 

Frfusquam  Incet  4dsunt ;  rogitant  n6ctu  ut  somnum  c^perim. 

—PL  Glor.  3,  1, 15.  "^ 

Fergf n  'stuo  prfus  diiiidicare  qu&m  sois  quid  ueri  siet  ? 

— Ter.  Haut.  2,  2,  8. 
Add  PI.  CuTO.  5,  2,  70;  Enn.  trag.  16  and  235,  Ribb.;  Ter. 
Andr.  2,  1, 11 ;  Heo.  8,  1,  7,  and  19,  etc.  etc. 

So  again  poti$  and  magis  have  a  long  t  in — 

Satis  'sse  nobis  n6n  magis  potfs  est  quam  fungo  fmber. 

—PL  Stic.  5,  7,  5. 
Nam  equid6m  me  iam  quantdm  potis  a  ufta  abiudicdre. 

—PL  As.  3,  3,  17. 
Tdm  magis  id  dicas.      Quodnam  qn&eso?     Eunuchum.     Ilium 

Arbitror.— Ter.  Eun.  2,  3,  165. 
Quod  til  si  idem  faoeres,  magis  f  in  r^m  et  nostram  et  nostr&m 

'sset.— Ter.  Hec.  2,  2,  7. 

*  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  dipthong  ci  in  the  first  aorists 
foircuM  foTciXa  tytivafujv,  and  of  ci  or  ai  in  the  feminine  adjectives 
rrpfiva,  ficuctupa,  roXmi^a,  in  p.  230. 

t  See  Wagner's  note  on  the  passage.  Of  course  the  chief  reliance  is 
on  the  first  and  third  of  these  lines,  since  in  the  second  and  fourth  much 
liberty  might  have  been  claimed  for  a  final  at  the  close  *of  the  second 
dipodia. 
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The  line  from  the  Ennuoh,  as  standing  in  the  MSS.,  is  admittedly 
too  long  for  the  metre.  The  reading  I  here  give  omits  hercle 
after  quaeto,  as  wholly  out  of  place ;  and  ne  after  Ulwn^  as  super- 
fluous; and  this  I  hold  to  be  more  reasonable  than  Bentley's  cor- 
rection by  cancelling  turn.  But  a  few  remarks  oupotis.  As  soon 
as  this  word  is  regarded  as  a  comparative,  i.e.  as  representing  an 
older  po<»o«,  we  see  in  the  first  place  why  po^ts  and  its  corrupted 
form  pote  are  available  alike  for  all  genders.  Indeed  Donatus  (ad 
Ter.  Andr.  2, 3, 11)  illustrates  the  variety  ^w^tg  jpote  by.  what  was 
for  him  a  thoroughly  parallel  example,  magis  mage.  For  the  use 
of  potU  as  a  neuter,  take :  "  Quod  numquam  potis  est  seiungi," 
Lucr.  1,  452  (add  5,  719) ;  and  "  Qui  potis  est?  inquis,"  Catul. 
72,  7 ;  and  conversely  for  pole  as  a  masc. :  ''  Nee  peccatum  a  me 
quisqu&m  pote  dicere  quicqnam,"  Catul.  67, 11 ;  "  Nee  iam  emptor 
pote  ex  empto  uendito  ilium  damnare,  si  non  tradat,"  Yarr.  r.  r. 
%  2,  6.  Add  Prop.  2,  1,  46.  Further  it  may  be  observed  that 
potestas  and  maiestas^  by  preserving  the  8  in  this  formation,  stand 
wholly  apart  from  duitas,  nchiliiaSj  etc.,  as  derived  from  ciutM  and 
ndbilis ;  and  so  tell  us  that  in  poiis^  as  in  magts,  the  sibilant  is 
|uirt  of  the  theme.  Lastly,  the  very  notion  of  a  comparative  is 
in  keeping  with  the  use  of  poiis  and  magis  in  the  derivatives 
potiri,  potesias,  maiestas.  As  regards  the  first  pair,  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  man  should  be  strong  to  overcome  an  enemy  or 
an  obstacle,  he  must  be  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  and  again  the 
maxestcLs  of  a  magistrate  drops  for  the  time,  as  soon  as  he  is  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior  magistrate.  Hence  Freund  is  more 
correct  when  he  traces  maiestas  to  fnattM,  than  his  followers  who 
refer  it  to  magnus.  It  may  be  noted  too  that  ^aao/mif  *  be  de- 
feated/ wad  formed  on  the  same  principle  from  a  comparative. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  as  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  ioz  or  iaz  for  Gothic,  and  ior  or  tar  for  the  old 
German  dialects,  are  well  established  suffixes  of  the  comparative, 
we  are  brought  close  to  what  is  seen  in  the  Latin  suffixes  to8,  ior. 
The  Greek  suffix  also,  tov  of  aurx-itov,  etc.,  differs  only  in  obedience 
to  the  habit  of  this  language,  which  usually  has  an  v  where  the 
Latin  has  an  «,  as  ypa^/tcv  compared  with  tcrtbimus^  ypa<f>€Tov 

s  2 
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with  scrtbitis.  But  these  suffixes,  lov  and  tos  (Jor),  Bopp  (§  298  a) 
justly  identifies  with  the  suffix  (yas  or  ratlier  (yana  of  the  Sanskrit 
comparative,  the  one  difficulty  about  the  long  t  of  the  latter  being 
explained  by  the  long  i  of  the  Greek  comparative,  as  ^ScXt-muv. 
The  connection  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  Gr.  comp.  in  uav 
habitually  goes  with  a  superlative  in  toros,  ^cXtmov,  ^ScAtiotos, 
just  as  the  S.  comp.  in  (yans  with  a  sup.  in  isMha. 

In  the  first  syllable  of  ishOia  (as  the  suffix  of  sncb  superlatives) 
Bopp  (§  298  a)  recognizes  a  contraction  of  iyas  or  yas  (the  cor- 
responding suffix  of  comparatives),  so  that  the  suffix  of  the  highest 
degree  of  comparison  is  properly  tha.  This  I  hold  to  be  sub- 
stantially right,  leaving  however  the  question  open  whether  we 
should  claim  for  the  second  suffix  tha  or  merely  a,  whether  in 
Greek  we  should  make  the  division  ^cXtmtt-o?  or  ^cXtmt-to?, 
seeing  that  an  excrescent  r  (or  ih)  after  an  or  is  so  common ; 
and  again,  ros  and  09  are  alike  well  fitted  as  symbols  for  the 
desired  suffix,  for  in  either  form  I  believe  we  have  the  definite 
article,  either  ros  as  that  older  nominative  whence  the  nenter  ro 
and  the  oblique  forms  derive  their  initial  t,  or  os  for  6s,'the  loss 
of  the  aspirate  naturally  accompanying  such  a  use  of  the  pronoun, 
as  seen  in  the  0.  N.  declension  of  the  definite  adjective  weinn-inn^ 
etc.,  in  place  of  weinn-Ainn  (Bask*s  Gr.  §  171).  In  the  passage 
from  ptKnov  to  jScXrts  we  find  two  changes,  both  of  them  tho- 
roughly reasonable,  the  loss  of  the  o  as  already  considered, 
and  an  o-  in  place  of  an  v,  just  as  in  cr(ofl>po€r'vyrj  from  o-ox^poK-. 
With  the  formation  jScXtioto?  we  must  of  course  identify 
that  of  the  Go.  haiists  and  other  similar  Teutonic  super- 
latiTCs,  including  our  own  ordinary  forms,  as  longest.  I  have 
just  said  that  such  a  use  of  an  appended  definite  article  is 
well  fitted  for  the  expression  of  the  idea,  and  this  on  the  ground 
that  among  many  betters,  the  one  that  is  fcar  c^x*?^  *  ^^^  better ' 
is  *  the  best  *  of  all,  or  as  the  French  writh  good  reason  express  it, 
le  meUleur, 

But  the  other  more  common  variety  of  comparatives  and 
superlatives  claims  our  attention,  viz.  what  is  seen  in  the  S. 
funyatara^  punytUama,  from  puf^ya  *  pure ' ;  the  Zend  huskStara, 
husJcdtema,  from  huska  *  dry';  the  Gr.  (ro^a>r^Boc  awf>wraTo^  Scivc- 
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T€/x)s  Sctvoraros.  Now  the  t  in  these  forms  is  very  genei'ally 
treated  as  part  of  the  suffix ;  and  indeed  Bopp  refers  the  suffix 
tara  to  the  S.  verb  tar  or  tf  *  transgi-edi,'  and  treats  it  as  akin  to 
the  Z.  prep,  lard  *over,'  the  Erse  tar  *  beyond,'  L.  trana^  and  Q. 
dur  of  durch.  From  this  view  I  venture  altogether  to  dissent, 
holding,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  that  an  earlier  form  of  o-cx^o- 
;  Seivo-  (and  so  also  with  the  S.  and  Z.  adjectives)  had  a  final 
guttural  K  or  X ;  secondly  that  this  theoretic  oro<^K  {!^<>4^X)  threw 
out  an  excrescent  <,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  guttural, 
just  as  w^  (of  wya  Pvxw^)  led  to  a  form  wkt-^  nod-,  and  so  ulti- 
mately to  the  Italian  notte.  Similarly  in  my  view  the  t  is  ex- 
crescent in  apuTT-€po^j  ^cXr^poq  (cf.  jScXt^io)*'),  <^iXi'-cpos,  and  even 
in  such  a  form  as  o\l/uuT€pos,  standing  as  it  does  for  oil/i€(rr€pos. 
Add  to  these  mag-ist-er,  min-ist-er^  sin-ist-er,  dexter  (for  dec-ist-er), 
which  are  in  origin  comparatives;  the  derivation  of  minister 
from  manus  being  simply  ludicrous.  On  the  other  hand  those 
who  assign  the  r  to  the  suffix  have  to  explain  forms  like  cv-cpoi, 
inf-eri,  «ttp-€n.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  I  would  divide,  the 
superlatives  panyai-amay  htiskSt-ema,  orof^oxr-aTos,  SctvoT-aro?,  |)o«<- 
umusj  uU-imuSf  int-imiu,  ext-imus,  treating  the  t  again  as  excres- 
cent. And  here  too  I  point  to  /ico"-aTos,  vc-aros,  €cr;(-aTos,  inr-aroi, 
TTpwTos  for  7rpo-aro9,  imu8  for  in-imuSf  8ummu8  for  mp-imuSy  primus 
for  pro-imus.  Add  to  these  the  Go.  mid-uma  =  /Acoraros,  hind-uma, 
spSd'Uma,  etc.,  O.  G.  met-amo^  spat-umo,  etc.,  A.  Sax.  medzema^ 
hind-ema,  inn-^ma,  nffi-ewia,  nor^S-ema,  su^ema,  west-ema^  uf-ema^ 
ut-ema,  Idt-ema,  for-ma ;  whence  the  A.-Saxon  nidem-est^  utem-est^ 
latem-est,  and  our  own  midm-ost,  hindm^sty  inm-ost,  utm-ost^  /orm-er 
and  fcrefm-ost.  Bopp  (§  298  a)  finds  a  superlative  suffix  in  many 
of  the  ordinal  numbers,  and  to  this  doctrine  I  give  an  undoubting 
assent ;  and  here  again  we  have  c^S-o/ios,  or^^^o^  (for  oyS-o^tos), 
cv-aros,  8€K-aro9,  dec-imiis ;  and  that  the  t  in  septem  and  sept-imus 
is  excrescent  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  Lith.  form  sek-mas, 
as  well  as  by  our  own  seven ;  and  lastly,  'n'€fiTrTo<;  ckVos  quin(cy 
tM  sex'tus  may  well  have  been  shortened  from  forms  in  aro?. 
The  doctrine  which  thus  identifies  the  suffixes  of  the  ordinal 
numerals  with  those  of  the  superlative  derives  additional  strength 
from  the  fact  that  the  second  in  the  series  of  ordinals  exhibits, 
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as  it  Bhoiild  exhibit,  an  unmuitakable  likeness  to  the  suffix  of 
comparatives  in  alter  and  8evrc/}o$,  etc. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  whether  the  t  in  aro<l><i)T€poq 
(ro<^(OTaro$  etc.,  belongs  to  the  suffixes  of  comparison  or  not. 
Bopp  (§§  294,  295)  appeals,  in  suppoit  of  his  doctrine,  to  the 
prepositional  forms,  as  the  Gothic  undar,  tithra,  hindar,  sundar, 
corresp'»nding  to  the  G.  utUer,  under,  hinter,  Bonder  ;  the  Go.  a/tra^ 
E.  a/ler,  the  G.  nieder,  E.  nether;  and  fiirder,  our  farther  or 
further.  But  in  carrying  out  his  theory  he  is  brought  to  strange 
results.  The  sun  of  his  sun-^r  he  is  bold  enough  to  identify 
with  the  S.  prep,  tarn  *  with  *  (one  I  suppose  with  the  Gr.  trw, 
L.  cum);  and  this  although  he  himself  is  alive  to  the  utter 
difi'erence  of  moaning.  The  Go.  vithra  has  fur  him  in  its  firbt 
element  the  analogue  of  the  S.  prep,  vt,  which  denotes,  he  says, 
*  Trennung,  Zerstreuung.'  Had  he  traced  some  of  these  words 
to  their  cognates  in  Englibh,  he  would  probably  have  had  some 
doubt  as  to  the  value  of  his  argument.  The  Go.  vithra,  G.  wider^ 
can  never  be  separated  from  our  prep,  vnth,  as  at  once  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  the  E.  verb  withstand  and  the  G.  wider- 
stehen,  for  although  toith  in  itself  denotes  union,  there  is  union 
for  hostilities  as  well  as  for  kindly  offices,  pugnare  tecum  as  well 
as  quocum  mihi  amicitiam  respuhlica  conciliauit.  Nay  in  A.-Saxon 
irtS,  as  a  mere  preposition,  has  the  meaning  of  against,  as  irtS 
hinum  willan  *  against  thy  will ' ;  and  similarly  in  Norho  vid^ 
when  followed  by  a  dative,  has  the  same  power.  Then  again 
the  modification  of  meaning  is  precisely  what  we  see  in  the 
L'ttin  comparatival  form  contr-a,  compared  with  con  or  cum, 
Nidar,  nieder,  hindar,  hinter^  cannot  but  owe  the  d  or  t  to  the 
first  element,  seeing  that  we  have  neath  and  beneath  as  well  as 
neth-er ;  for  Go.  hindar,  G.  hinter^  compare  our  hind(whee\), 
hindmost,  behind,  as  well  as  the  verb  hind-er.  Sundar  (sondtr) 
must  surely  be  akin  to  the  Lat.  sed,  se,  and  sine,  and  if  so,  er 
alone  belongs  to  the  sufi&x.  So  too,  as  our  furth-er  is  deduced 
from  the  simple  forth,  er  again  must  be  the  suffix  of  fiird-er, 
ITien  for  after  it  is  enough  to  look  at  our  simple  preposition  a  ft 
to  know  that  Grimm  is  right  in  the  division  aft'-uma  (ii.  260), 
and   consequently   that  the   comp.   aft-er  should   be   similarly 
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divided ;  and  that  tbe  t  is  no  true  part  of  the  word  is  abun- 
dantly shown  by  the  Go,  afar,  0.  Germ,  avar^  of  like  meaning, 
and  the  S.  apara  'posterior.*  (See  too  Ensays,  p.  120.)  As  to 
the  German  tin/er,  L.  inter,  I  haTe  shown  elsewhere  (ib.  p.  38) 
that  two  words  of  different  and,  it  so  happens,  of  opposite^mean- 
ing,  have  fallen  into  an  identity  of  form.  The  inseparable  unter 
as  in  the  G.  unter-haUen,  unter-nehmen,  E.  under-take,  L.  inter- 
uenire  '  to  turn  up  unexpectedly/  has  for  its  original  power  the 
sense  of  *  up,*  and  so  corresponds  to  the  G.  ejU-,  6n  av  of  am ; 
while  unter  of  G.  unter-gehen,  E.  under-neath,  L.  inter-cu8j  is  the 
comparatival  form  from  G.  etn,  E.  on  and  tn,  L.  in.  But  in  both 
cases  the  <  or  d  is  an  excrescent  letter.  The  relatival  compara- 
tives Gr.  iroT-c/>o5,  KOT-€po^y  S  hat-araSy  Lith.  kat-ras,  L.  (c)t4(-er,  E. 
wheth-er,  are  all  divided,  or  would  be  divided,  by  Bopp,  so  as  to 
give  the  dental  to  the  suffix ;  but  I  have  already  given,  and  shall 
have  to  repeat  below,  my  reasons  fur  claiming  this  letter  as  part 
of  the  theme.  Again  from  the  first  of  the  cardinal  numerals  is 
formed  a  comparative  with  the  sense  of  *  one  of  two '  or  *  second,' 
as  cr-cpos,  ali-er,  S.  ant-aras,  O.  Frus.  ant-ars,  Lith.  ant-rcu,  Norse 
ann-ar,  G.  and-er,  E.  oth-^r.  In  the  first  of  these  the  original 
dental  n  (of  cU  for  cv?)  has  passed  into  a  dental  mute,  in  the  last 
into  the  dental  aspirate ;  and  the  latter  transformation  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  Lincolnshire  provincialism  toner  fur  *  the 
other'  (Essays,  p.  175);  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Norse 
annar  has  for  its  dative  m.  a.  o^r-unij  n.  s.  olSr-u,  pi.  o^r-tim, 
where  the  'umlauted'  vowel  corresponds  to  what  is  heard, 
though  not  written,  in  our  own  word.* 

But  the  moment  we  admit  that  the  true  division  of  the  S.  and 
Gr.  words  is  punyat-ara,  (ro€l>($yr-€po^,  we  arrive  at  the  very  suffix 

•  Ahter  (to  borrow  a  term  from  Apicius'  Cookery  Book).  Those 
who  dissent  from  this  division  of  o-cx^car-cpo-,  a-tKJxtyr-aTo-,  jmnyat-ara-, 
jmriyat-amn'  (and  the  question  has  its  difficulties)  will  arrive  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  those  for  which  I  have  contended^  if  thoy  start 
from  a  pronominal  stem  ro-  '  this '  in  place  of  6-  *  this  * ;  for  the  forms 
with  an  initial  f  are  well  known  to  Sanskrit,  as  well  as  Greek,  and  even 
to  Latin  in  the  adverbs  turn,  tam,  probably  in  tameii,  and,  certainly,  in 
the  adjectives  talis,  tantua,  tof ;  and  to  the  Teutonic  family  under  the 
usual  change  of  t  to  d  or  tli. 
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which  is  80  oommonly  found  in  the  Teutonic  family ;  and  thus 
alt^rOj  minnero,  ^cXt-iov-,  ^eXr-cpo-,  and  bett-er,  ms-er,  have  at 
bottom  a  common  sufSx. 

But  if  Buperlatives  of  the  form  ^cXrurros,  S.  Jcshepiaiha,  are 
deduced,  as  is  justly  contended,  from  comparatives  in  lov,  iyas^ 
the  enquiry  is  suggested  whether  a  similar  explanation  can  bo 
given  for  cro^^aros  as  giowing  out  of  cro^oircpos,  for  punyatama 
as  growing  out  of  punyatara.  As  regards  the  Greek  pair  of 
words  an  answer  in  the  afi&rmative  may  I  think  safely  be  given, 
for  I  cannot  but  reject  Bopp's  earlier  theory  that  the  rar  of 
cro^coraTos  represents  the  S.  vb.  tan  'ausdehnen,'  the  same  of 
course  with  ten  of  tendo  and  rctvo) ;  and  indeed  he  himself  sub- 
sequently abandoned  his  theory,  giving  a  preference  to  the  idea 
that  crfxfftuTaTo^  superseded  a  lost  croftxtyrapro^.  But  the  direct 
interchange  of  an  r  and  t  may  be  asserted  on  the  evidence  of 
•^rrap  ^aroS}  vStop  v3aros,  and  our  own  where-in^  G.  war-ein,  com- 
pared with  our  what,  ihereiny  with  that,  nor  does  it  seem  necessary 
to  assume  intermediate  forms,  -qTrapro^y  vSopros.  Thus  in  otcm^ 
raros,  os  rather  than  ros  seems  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
definite  article,  so  as  to  constitute  the  idea  '  le  plus  sage.' 

But  how  are  we  to  deal  with  those  superlatives  which  exhibit 
an  m,  as  the  S.  punyatama,  L.  opt-umus,  min-imus,  postrumiu,  longis- 
simus.  Go.  mid'Uma,  0.  G.  met-amo.  A.- Sax.  med-ema  (  =  ficoraro-), 
whence  our  own  mid-m-ost  f  Analogy  with  the  formations  so  far 
considered  suggests  that  it  would  be  satisfactory,  if  we  were  to 
find  that  here  too  the  m  belonged  to  a  comparatival  sufi&x,  so 
that,  as  before,  ua  or  oa  should  represent  the  definite  article ; 
and  by  good  fortune  we  come  upon  a  series  in  the  Lapp  lan- 
guage, which  supplies  with  something  like  accuracy  all  we 
could  desire.     Thus  Fiellstrom's  Grammar  (p.  22)  has  : 

bu*ore  *  good,'  comp.  bu'oreb,  sup.  buremus ; 

and  secondly,  with  a  suffix  identical  with  our  familiar  ak : 

bu'orak  *good,'  comp.  bu*orakub,  sup.  'bu*orakumus  ;. 

while  Eask's  Grammar  (p.  75)  has  what  is  practically  the  same : 

har^  '  quick-footed,'  comp.  hareceb,  sup.  harecamus  ; 
vavos  '  strange,'  *  rare,'  comp.  vavoseb,  sup.  vavosamus. 
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The  difference  between  h  and  m  is  of  the  slightest,  and  even 
this  difference  all  but  vanishes  when  we  find  that  in  Lapp  a 
final  m  and  final  h  are  readily  interchanged.  Thus  in  the  first 
person  of  the  verb  Fiellstrom  (p.  56)  expressly  says  : — "  Prima 
conjugatio  in  am  uel  a&,  ut  jcLckam  jackab  '  credo  ' ;  secunda  in 
om  uel  6b  ut  mohom  moUcb  '  muto '  *' ;  and  again  in  the  so- 
called  first  imperfect  we  find  (p.  59)  : — "  S.  man  jackib  *  ore- 
didi/  D.  monno  jackimen,  PL  mije  jackimey  '  oredidimus,' "  where 
h  of  the  singular  has  m  as  its  representative  in  the  dual 
and  plural.  Observers  will  see  here  good  evidence  that 
there  is  a  tolerably  close  affinity  between  the  Lapp  and  our 
Indo-European  stock.  Even  the  stem  of  bu^ore  has  more  than 
accidental  similarity  to  the  Ital.  bwmo.  But  of  this  affinity 
hereafter. 

Let  us  now  cast  an  eye  back  on  the  several  varieties  of  the 
comparative  and  out  of  them  endeavour  to  build  up  that  fuller 
form  which  constituted  the  original  suffix.  The  Latin  suau-ior 
and  the  0.  Sax.  scon'^ost  '  fairest '  give  us  what  are  substantially 
identical  tor  and  toa,  while  another  0.  Sax.  superlative  rik-eoH 
'  richest '  substitutes  an  e  for  the  t,  a  change  which  is  frequent 
before  a  strong  vowel,  and  is  especially  seen,  as  already  noticed, 
in  the  declension  of  w  ea  id,  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
ire.  Again  in  another  O.  Sax.  variety  mioPdero  we  find  for 
the  second  vowel  an  e  in  place  of  an  o,  but  this  e  owes  its 
presence  to  the  following  r.  But  in  8UoP4ero,  cro^cm-^ao-y  and 
the  L.  (dtero-,  etc.,  we  have  yet  another  letter,  viz.  an  o.  To 
these  I  now*  add  on  the  authority  of  the  Lapp,  backed  as  it 
is  by  that  of  so  many  superlatives,  a  final  m,  with  the  result  that 
we  have  something  like  eorwn^  for  a  u  rather  than  o  appears 
in  umo-  of  Latin  superlatives.  But  this  eorum,  as  interpreted 
from  the  Latin,  supplies  precisely  what  is  needed  for  our  pur- 
pose, *  the  wise  one  of  them,  A  and  B,'  *  the  wiser  of  the  two.* 
Nor  let  it  be  objected  that  by  the  gratuitous  limitation  to  the 
number  two  I  am  making  all  smooth  for  my  argument,  for  the 
first  and  simplest  idea  of  comparison  contemplates  but  two 
objects.  This  theory  however  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  it 
be  shown  that  this  pronoun  was  known  to  the  several  languages 
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of  our  stock.  In  Gothic  it  is  complete,  as :  n.  ia,  aa  ttia,  g.  is, 
d.  immo,  with  a  neut.  ita,  etc.  In  Sanskrit  again  Bopp  felt  so 
sure  of  its  original  presence  that  he  has  ventured  to  give  (§  362) 
a  complete  declension  on  theory,  inferring  its  existence  from 
certain  secondary  forms,  as  the  adv.  itaa  *  hinc,'  idam  *  dieses  ; ' 
and  he  even  includes  itaras  *  der  andere,*  but  this  is  of  course 
one  with  the  Gr.  Ir^cpos,  and  so  simply  a  comp.  of  an  adj.  =  ck- 
'one,'  just  as  our  oth-er  is  of  (me.  The  Zend  again  has  yim 
*hunc;'  while  for  Lithuanian  and  old  Slavic  the  declension  is 
complete,  and  ind^d  has  been  already  given  at  length  (p.  249). 
In  Latin  over  and  above  the  regular  declension  we  have  the 
adverbs  eo,  t&t,  and  tto,  and  the  derivative  idem,  besides  others 
about  to  be  mentioned.  In  Greek  again  we  come  across  words 
of  pronominal  character  which  8eem  to  contain  our  stem;  but 
these  are  for  the  most  part  so  mixed  up  with  aspirated  forms, 
said,  and  often  with  reason  said,  to  belong  to  the  reflective  pro- 
nouns €,  oi,  etc.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
them.  But  as  the  L.  pronouns  ia  eaid  and  hie  haec  hoc  are  of 
one  origin,  always  excepting  the  fiual  c  of  the  latter,  such  coufu- 
sion  was  natural.  Under  the  possessive  cq9  L.  S.  remark  that  it 
is  not  merely  reflexive  but  answers  to  the  L.  ejus  as  well  as  suus. 
In  another  passage  they  say :  **  T  or  t,  as  nom.  of  the  reflex, 
pron.  ov  'sui,'  of  which  we  have  nom.  t,  Suph.  Fr.  418;"  but 
surely  a  nom.  of  a  reflective  pron.  is  impossible.  So  far  our  search 
in  Greek  has  not  been  veiy  profitable,  but  greater  success  will 
be  attained  if  we  start  from  an  older  theuie  of  our  pronoun. 
Bitschl  (in  the  Bhein.  Mus.  n.  f.  14,  480  note)  drew  attention  to 
'  Is  Locvs'  in  an  inscnption,  justly  inferring  from  the  unusual 
height  of  the  first  letter  that  at  the  time  when  this  was  written 
the  nom.  is  had  a  long  vowel ;  and  my  own  belief  is  that  this 
points  to  in,  as  an  earlier  theme  of  the  pronoun.  In  the  sequel 
it  will  be  contended  that  all  pronouns  of  the  third  person  ori- 
ginally ended  in  an  n,  especially  the  interr.  or  rel.  quia  (qui)  as 
fehown  by  the  form  of  its  Greek  equivalent  tis  rtyos  and  bj*  the 
occasional  long  t  of  quis  itself  in  the  old  language ;  but  of  this 
more  hereafter.  I  shall  here  assume  then  that  in  was  the  base  of 
the  pronoun  is  ea  id;  and  so  account  for  the  L.  g.  inde  (for  ind-is, 
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with  an  excrescent  d)  and  the  G.  g.  cv^cv,  where  I  make  the 
$  excrescent,  though  others  may  prefer  the  division  cf^cv,  an 
adverb  which  some  strangely  refer  to  the  preposition  cv  in  defi- 
ance of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For  a  dative  I  put  forward 
the  old  tti-i6t,  as  an  earlier  form  of  i-W,  and  this  with  the  advv. 
post'ibi  and  interHbi  before  my  mind,  which  seem  at  first  sight 
to  justify  the  old  doctrine  that  the  first  syllable  of  tn-i5t  is  the 
preposition,  and  which  I  should  be  less  willing  to  oppose,  if  I 
did  not  call  to  mind  that  such  use  of  the  preposition  would  be 
of  no  value,  as  the  suffix  already  represents  this  idea.  For  an 
accusative  I  point  to  the  so-called  conj.  (ft  adv.  tr-o,  which  L.  8. 
derive  **  from  the  old  person,  pron,  t  or  I,"  assigning  to  it,  as  an 
adv.,  the  meanings  '  ubi,  quo,  quando.'  Of  these  three  I  give  a 
decided  preference  to  quo  *  whither,'  a  meaning  admitted  by  L.  S. 
( who  refer  to :  cs  povXrfv^  Iva  '/uv  koXcov  ^cuiyxcs  ayavoi,  Od.  6,  65, 
and  to  4,  821)  ;  but  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place;  while  they 
assign  to  the  first  section  such  passages  as :  ovk  opas  Iv  cT  koxov 
(Soph.  Aj.  386),  comparing,  as  also  does  Matthiae  (§  357),  the 
Latin  construction  vbi  terrarum.  But  here  too  1  would  interpret 
the  words  by  quo  redactus  es  malt  *  see'st  not  to  what  a  depth  of 
misery  thou  art  brought  down,'  just  as  Cicero  (Att.  8,  10)  says : 
Bespondit  se  quod  in  nummis  haberet  neacire  quo  loci  esset,  'to 
what  straits  he  was  reduced  for  ready  money.'  What  decides 
me  in  favour  of  this  view  is  that  the  other  nse  of  iva,  when  called 
'  a  conjunction '  or  '  final  conjunction '  is  justified  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  Lat.  quo  '  to  the  end  that,'  *  in  order  that,' 
iva  Oauraov  ucryu  Es  UvXov  rpfoBerjv.  This  interpretation  of  the 
particle  tva  then  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity  as  regards 
alike  form  and  meaning.  I  may  add  that  the  Gothic  declension 
of  the  pronoun  confirms  what  has  been  here  seen  both  by  its 
ace.  ina  and  its  dat.  tm-ma,  where  the  first  m  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained as  representing  the  nasal  of  the  theme.  Assuming  then 
a  pronominal  theme  i  or  tn,  represented  in  the  Lat.  U  with  an 
older  M,  as  once  familiarly  known  to  the  whole  stock  of  the 
Indo-European  languages,  I  proceed  to  enquire  whether  the 
comparatives  in  the  other  languages  admit  of  explanation  in 
the  same  way  as  the  L.  comparative  does  from  a  suffix  repre- 
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sentiDg  eorum.  Now  the  Greek  I-cnv  of  ^ScXt^i-cdf  is  a  thoroughly 
eatisfactory  gen.  pi.  of  a  base  u  Then  the  S.  suffix  in  its  fullest 
yariety  t-^n^  adds  to  the  theme  »  a  genitival  suffix  in  yan  ^cf. 
p.  239),  and  one  of  plurality  in  the  «. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  long  »  of  lyans  and  ^ScXruuv  is 
at  variance  with  the  short  vowel  of  eorum ;  but  this  difficulty 
vanishes,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  for  the  old  authors  a  long  e 
is  often  seen  in  the  Latin  pronoun,  and  this  not  merely  in  the 
g.  g-tu«,  but  in  the  dative  et,  namely.  Plant  Gapt.  5,  1,  20,  and 
Ter.  Hec.  5,  3,  32  :       ^ 

Pi  6  benefactis  ^ius  (monos)  ut  el  pr^tium  possim  rMdere ; 
Keferetque  gratiam  el  unaque  n6s  sibi  amicos  idnget ; 

where  I  omit  opera  as  a  gloss ;  and  by  this  simple  proceeding* 
Bave  the  line  from  Bentley*s  violent  deviations  from  the  MSS., 
and  from  the  ugly  result  that  the  first  three  syllables  of  refert 
gratiam  are  to  do  duty  for  an  iamb.  Add  PL  Gurc.  4,  3,  12  ; 
Ter.  Haut.  4,  5,  29 ;  ^d  four  instances  from  the  6th  book  of 
Lucretius,  vv.  674,  710,  729,  795. 

The  comparative  implied  in  superlatives  such  as  the  L. 
posi-umo-  and  S.  punyat^ma-y  ends  in  urn  or  am  and  so  bears  little 
trace  of  our  t ;  but  if  the  i  has  been  lost,  as  already  seen  in 
minor,  primores,  etc.,  we  should  come  to  a  once  existing  turn,  which 
would  well  correspond  to  the  Greek  uav  or  lov ;  and  I  think  I  see 
the  fuller  suffix  actually  preserved  in  mm- turn,  which  by  its 
meaning  ought  to  be  a  comparative,  like  its  equivalent  nim-is. 
Nor  is  it  a  grave  objection  to  such  a  theory  that  we  have  an 
adjective  nimius,  of  which  nimium  is  commonl}'  supposed  to  be 
the  neuter,  for  I  should  rather  reverse  this,  regarding  the  adj. 
as  itself  formed  from  nimium,  by  ofte  of  those  violent  proceedings 
seen  in  the  formation  of  possessiven,  as  noster,  -a,  -wm  from  a 
gen.  nostrum,  mens,  tuus,  suua,  from  the  gen.  mei,  etc.,  rjfiercpoq  from 
some  such  lost  gen.  as  rjficr-epiDv,  of  which  rjfjLcr  is  the  theme 
corresponding  to  the  S.  asmat,  with  €p  as  a  genitival  suffix,  and 
oiv  for  plurality.  Exactly  in  the  ^amo  way  I  am  disposed  to 
look  upon  the  S.  am  of  punyat-am-a  as  corrupted  from  an  older 
i-am,  again   corresponding   to   the  L.   t-um.      It  is  true  that 
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on  this  theory  we  have  little  trace  of  a  genitival  snfiSx,  but 
the  same  objection  applies  to  deu.m  which  we  know  to  have 
been  compressed  from  deorum;  and  indeed  the  Greek  gen.  pi., 
avSp-^tjy  for  example,  as  deduced  from  a  tbeoretio  avBpwr'v,  while 
it  exhibits  the  nasal  symbol  of  plurality,  has  wholly  lost  the 
sibilant,  which  is  the  chief  element  of  the  case  ending.  In 
such  suffixes  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  expect  violent 
contractions. 

The  doctrine  that  o-o^<i>rcpo9,  to  take  this  as  the  representative 
of  comparatives  in  general,  meant  originally  *  the  wise  one  of 
them,'  is  in  keeping  with  the  German  habit  of  prefixing  the 
g.  alter  to  superlatives,  as  aUer-beste,  cUler-heiligti,  cdler-hochste^ 
a  combination  which  was  familiar  to  our  own  old  poets,  as 
Chaucer  (v.  712);  **  But  alderbest  he  sang  an  offertorie."  Add 
"  altherfirst,"  vv.  9492  and  10,863.  Moreover  the  use  of  the 
genitive  with  the  Greek  comparatives  seems  in  this  theory  to 
find  its  explanation.  For  example  the  phrase :  6  vios  /xeiifav  cart 
Tov  wttT/jos,  seems  to  have  been  stripped  of  the  words  k<u  tov 
viov,  *  the  son  is  the  greater  of  the  two,  his  father  and  himself; ' 
but  as  the  sou  is  already  mentioned  in  the  subject  of  the 
sentence,  the  omitted  words  were  to  some  extent  a  superfluity, 
and  so  with  good  reason  dropped.  On  no  other  theory  can  we 
defend  Milton's  language:  "Adam  the  noblest  of  his  sons,  the 
fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve."  A  similar  omission  occurs  in : 
**  Who  of  all  others  I  could  wish  my  friend  "  (Spectator,  402). 
Again  the  French  expression,  Lequd  aimez-vous  le  mteux,  de  celui- 
ci  au  de  celui-la^  had  probably  at  first  the  oonjunction  ei  in  place 
of  ott.  The  Italian  also,  like  the  Greek,  at  times  attaches  to  a 
comparative  what  is  virtually  a  genitive :  as,  Otovanni  agisce  piu 
degnamente  di  Paoloy  *  more  worthily  than  Paul,'  where  it  would 
be  more  logical  to  say,  di  Paolo  e  di  Giovanni, 

As  many  adjectives  in  the  positive  take  a  secondary  suffix,  to 
which  I  am  disposed  to  attach  a  diminutival  power,  it  follows 
logically  that  such  a  suffix  would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in 
comparisons  and  superlatives.  Accordingly  it  is  the  habit  of 
all  the  allied  languages  to  drop  it  before  attaching  the  symbols 
proper  to  the  new  ideas.     Thus  in  Sanskrit,  as  Bopp  notes,  from 
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kMp'ra'  '  quiok,'  ihero  is  dednced  htihep-tyas^  kshep-ishtha ;  from 
hikud^a  *  small,'  kshddriyoB^  kshdd-ishiha.  Similarly  in  Greek  the 
V  of  rfiv^  ra-^Qj^  is  dropped  in  the  formation  of  ^3ia>v  rihixTTo^y  ra)(uav 
(or  rather  Oaatmw)  Ta;(iaTOs;  the  p  of  aurxpo^  €xOpos  in  aurxiaw 
aurxuTTo^y  cxOuav  txOurTo^.  A  suffix  aX  is  admissible  in  /uicy-aA-i;, 
but  not  in  ^icifcDv  (for  /tey-wuv)  ficyurro?.  So  the  n  of  the  Latin 
magnua  plenua  vanishes  for  maior  ( =  mcuftor),  pleores  aft.  plures. 
Nay  even  the  o  of  longo-  and  the  »  of  6ret«t-,  as  representing  a 
coriupted  suffix  of  diminution,  could  claim  no  place  in  a  com- 
parative, and  accordingly  they  also  are  thrown  off,  before  the 
suffixes  of  comparison  are  added.  In  our  own  language  again 
the  adj.  little  drops  ita  le  (  =  eZ),  when  it  forms  a  comp.  less-er 
(for  lett-er,  cf.  G.  heaser  =  E.  hetier)  and  a  sup.  lecut  for  leitest 
(c£  again  best  for  heitest). 

At  the  same  time  the  diminutival  suffix  is  at  times  retained  in 
such  formations,  probably  because  the  shorter  original  adjective 
having  vanished  from  the  language,  the  power  of  the  suffix  was 
not  felt.  Of  this  the  very  words  just  quoted  <ro^o)r-cpo-  <To4>tiyr' 
aro-,  punyatarch-  punycU^ima-,  are  examples.  So  also  the  forms 
laeticAoT,  trtsiic^or,  etc.,  discussed  in  p.  254. 

There  remains  yet  another  formation  of  the  superlative, 
'*  known  to  the  Breton  and  common  to  it^*'  says  Legonideo 
(p.  58),  "  with  the  Hebrew,  viz.,  a  reduplication  of  the  positive, 
as  uhel  uhel  '  haut  haut,'  izel  izd  '  has  bas,'  mad  mad  *  bon  bon/ 
faUfaU  *  mauvais  mauvais.'  " 

I  pass  next  to  deal  with  what  may  be  called  hypertrophy  of 
the  Comparative  and  Superlative.  From  our  prep,  nigh  were 
first  deduced  a  comp.  nt^A-er,  and  a  superl.  nighest,  aft.  shortened 
to  near  and  next.  In  Shakspere's  'AlFs  well  t.  e.  w.'  (i.  3), 
we  have  next  still  used  in  its  original  sense :  *  A  prophet  I 
madam,  and  I  speak  the  truth  the  next  way ;'  and  so,  too,  necw 
in  Macbeth,  (ii.  4),  *  There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles :  The  near 
in  blood,  the  nearer  bloody.'  But  .the  time  came  when  the  com> 
paratival  power  of  near  was  no  longer  felt,  when  in  fact,  it  was 
used  for  the  single  '  nigh,'  and  so  nearer  and  nearest  were  deduced 
from  it^  Take  next  the  Lat.  prep.  o6,  which  is  one  with  ctt  of 
the  Gr.  ciri,  and  probably  akin  to  the  verb  hr-ofuu,  the  original 
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Towel  being  retained  in  oiraSo^,  oiro^ui,  on-uro),  <mur$€v^  as  also  in 
the  L.  sociuB  by  the  side  of  sequcr.  The  earlier  meaning  of  oh 
and  ^i  was  '  after,'  whence  oc-^iptd  '  the  back  of  the  head,'  and 
cTTiyovoi  *  posterity.'  I'hat  the  final  of  6b  was  sounded  as  a  |» 
rather  than  as  a  6,  is  proved  by  the  parallel  cases  of  db  with  airo, 
wh  with  tujper,  xnro,  {nr€p.  Hence  we  mnst  look  for  an  /  in  the 
Eng.  representative  of  o&,  and  we  find  it  in  aft  with  an  excres* 
cent  t ;  bnt  from  this  afi  we  have  a  comp.  after,  while  the  Gothic 
has  the  simpler  af-ar  and  af-^Lra,  and  the  S.  too  has  ap-ara. 
Then  from  ob  I  deduce  a  theoretic  comp.  opios,  which  losing 
its  i  and  being  decapitated  gives  poa  ;  and  this  is  a  preposition 
now  well  established,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  admitted  into 
our  lexicons.  From  this  po8  again  came  a  comp.  pos-erus^  pre- 
served  in  "Lib(ertis)  libertabns  posrisque  eorum,"  Inscr.  Or.- 
Henzen  6561 ;  and  a  sup.  Posimua  in  *'  M(arcu8)  .  .  .  M(arci) 
f(ilius)  Posimus,"  Grut.  Inscr.  251,  252,  where  it  seems  to  be  a 
cognomen  of  like  power  with  the  familiar  Postumus,  Bnt  just 
as,  what  should  have  been  a/,  threw  out  an  excrescent  t,  so  also 
in  place  of  po8,  poserus,  posimua,  a  preference  was  given  to  poat^ 
poaterua,  poatumua.  But  this  second  comp.  poaierua  led  to  a  ter^ 
tiary  comp.  poaterior,  whence  a  superl.  came  in  the  form  pro- 
bably of  poateria-mua,  shortened  to  poatremua.  Thus  in  the 
theoretic  p-oat-er-ia-m^ua  we  have  p  alone  of  the  root,  followed  by 
four  symbols  of  the  comparative,  if  my  theory  about  the  m  be 
accepted. 

In  the  Old  Germ,  we  find  an  abundant  crop  of  hypertrophic 
comparatives  from  prepositions,  as  aft-ar-oro,  inn-ar-oro,  nz-ar-cro, 
nid-er-cro,  ob-er-oro,  und-er-oro,  ford-er-oro.  The  French  too 
have  their  plua^eura.  So  *more  happier,'  'more  corrupter,' 
stand  in  Shakspere ;  *  more  happier,'  '  more  sharper,'  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher ;  *  more  stricter '  in  Ben  Jonson. 

But  we  also  find  comparatives  built  upon  superlatives,  as 
L.  prim-orea.  Go.  frwn-oza,  E.  form-^r;  and  again  superlatives 
upon  superlatives,  as  co^aromiros,  dpTrayurrarog*  So  in  A.-Saxon 
by  the  side  of  simple  superlatives  in  ema,  as  ut-ema  etc.,  we 
find  ut-em-eai,  nv^-em^eai,  dfl-em-eat,  inn-em-eat,  yf-en^at,  fyr-m-eat^ 
mi^-em^eai,  Uet-^m-eti,  a^em-eai,  vest-em- eat,  east-em-eat, nori^m-eat ; 
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some  of  which  reappear  in  English  as  ut-m-ost^  in-m-ogt  (see 
also  Fiedler,  Gr.  p.  243),  etc.  Here  we  must  he  on  our  guard 
against  the  view  which  |>rtma  facie  recommends  itself,  thatfhese 
are  formed  hy  the  simple  addition  of  our  most.  Add  prohably 
the  L.  smtH-imuSf  deodimus  (=  dek-Ut-imus),  Nay,  the  ordinary 
superlatives  in  immus  seem  to  represent  a  lost  ist-imus^  and  if  so 
seem  to  be  superlatives  huilt  upon  a  comparative,  iurp-%sS'imu9. 
In  our  own  Most-highest,  we  have  unmistakably  a  doubled  super- 
lative. 

In  the  Teutonic  family  it  often  happens  that  the  weak  vowel 
in  the  suffix  er  of  the  comparative  has  led  to  a  modifioation  of 
the  stem-vowel,  as  G.  hng,  Idng-er;  alt,  dlt-er ;  and  a  trace  of 
the  same  is  seen  in  our  own  eld-er,  hy  the  side  of  old-er;  and, 
probably  in  better  (for  gvoett-er)  from  good  (gut).  Chaucer  too 
has  lenger,  v.  14437,  as  an  adverh. 

But  comparatives,  when  of  irregular  formation,  are  at  times 
subject  to  a  curtailment  of  the  whole  comparatival  suffix ;  and 
this  limitation  to  irregular  forms  has  its  reasonahle  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  then  only  is  the  new  comparative  distinguishable 
from  the  positiva  But  this  maltreatment  is  perhaps  limited  to 
the  use  as  adverbs,  or  if  extended  to  adjectives,  then  only  to 
these,  when  separated  from  their  nouns.  Thus  we  say  *  James 
the  lesSy*  but '  the  lesser  light'  '  Bet  is,'  quod  he  '  a  pyke  than  a 
pikerer  (Chaucer,  v.  9293;  add  4374,  4534,  6986,  6114,  7633, 
10088,  10914);  hut  Mhe  better  half.'  Mo,  in  our  old  writers, 
seems  to  be  always  an  adverh,  ihe  equivalent  of  *  pins '  not  of 
•maior.'  Thus,  in  Chaucer,  v.  646,  *A  manciple  and  myself; 
ther  n'ere  no  mo ' ;  *  withouten  wordes  mo,'  v.  810 ;  so  that,  at 
V.  1937,  Tyrwhitt  seems  to  be  wrong  in  calling  them  adjectives. 
So  in  Shakspere  (0th.  iv.  3)  mo  women,  mo  men  =  *  plus  miil- 
ierum,  plus  uirorum.' 

In  Old  G.  we  find  min  =  *  minus  * ;  and  pas  =  0.  E.  *  bet ; '  and 
also  a  form  s(d  =  'amplius,'  which  Grimm  proves  to  be  a  trun- 
cated comparative  by  comparison  with  the  Go.  setps  of  like 
power.  In  A. -Sax.  there  occur  the  comparatives  Ids,  bet,  leng, 
ma,  as  also  sel  *  melius,'  e^s  *  facilius,'  by  the  side  of  eatost  *  facil- 
limo,'  seft  *dulcius'  (D.  G.  3,  693);  and  of  thef^e  leng  survived 
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for  a  time  in  English,  as  in  *  St.  Edward  the  Confessor '  (Phil. 
Soo.  Tr.  for  1858,  v.  366),  *■  per  hit  gan  dashe  adoun :  hit  nolde  no 
leng  abide.'  And  again  v.  510,  'He  answered  him  Pe  leng  pe 
worse.* 

But  in  the  classical  languages  the  same  shortening  of  com- 
paratival  adverbs  is  to  be  traced.  Magis  for  example  is  first 
cut  down  to  mage,  then  to  ma  in  the  old  mcMtolo,  aft.  malo :  and 
thus  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  word  reduced  to 
taais  in  Fr.,  as:  *' je  ne  puis  mats"  and  in  Jamais  =  tarn  magis;  but 
of  coarse  the  so-called  conjunction  mais  is  the  same  word ;  and 
in  like  manner  we  find  in  Sp.  mas  '  but '  or  *  moi^,'  It.  ma. 
Again,  sat  should  be  considered  as  abridged  from  satis  ;  and  not 
nnfrequently  the  MSS.  of  Plautus  have  satis  where  the  metre 
seems  to  demand  the  shorter  sound  of  sat.  In  the  same  way  I 
am  disposed  to  assume  nim  as  an  abbrcTiated  pronunciation  of 
nimis  in  ''Nimis  stulte  faciunt  med  quidem  sent^ntia,"  Men.  1, 
1,5;*'  nimis  soUicitum,"  ib.  4,  2,  20.  That  aiU  stands  for  aJUerum 
is  generally  admitted.  See  Essays,  p.  179.  An  old  form  of  an  is 
anney  as  in  '*  Ytrum  ^lirum  reddat,  dnne  eat  seciim  isemul,"  PI. 
Bao.  4,  1,4.  Add  y.  31 ;  Bud.  4,  4,  25.  Hence  too  an  is  long 
occasionally  in  the  old  writers,  as  ''Etiam  hdut  sciam  an  (so 
Bembine)  ux6rem  ducat  &q  Syro  nihil  grdtiae,"  Ter.  Haut.  5,  2, 
46;  and  perhaps  Catul.  40,  5.  This  fuller  anne  I  believe  to 
stand  for  a  comp.  annts,  like  mage  for  magisy  pote  for  poiis ;  and 
80  to  be  in  origin  one  with  Norse  annar,  G.  ander,  L.  alter  *one 
of  two.'  Thus  an  and  aut  are  one  in  origin,  as  they  are  nearly 
one  in  meaning.  Nay  our  own  or  is  but  a  compressed  other 
(O.  oder).  See  Essays,  p.  181.  So  in  the  Keltic  family  we  find 
curtailment  under  like  circumstances,  as  Bret,  mad  *  good,' 
gweUoch  or  rather  gweU  *  better  ;*  drouk  '  bad,'  gwasoch  or  rather 
gwaz  *  worse ; '  and  again  in  Welsh,  gtoeU  and  gtoaeth  rather  than 
gweQachj  gvoaethack. 

At  times  the  vowel  of  the  comparative  adverb  is  lost  and  the 
oonsonant  r  or  «  retained.  Thus  we  have  Go.  fittfM  '  less,'  seips 
*  more,'  suns  *  soon ;  *  •  O.  N.  minnr  or  mitr  *  less,'  heir  •  better,' 

*  So  Grimm,  8,  590,  in  correction  of  the  view  that  these  were 
genitives,  as  stated  in  3,  88,  89. 
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hMr  *  i-ather,'  eta ;  E.  dte  =  A.  S.  elles ;  Fr.  moitis.  With  thc^e 
Grimm  olasses,  and  I  think  with  reason,  the  L.  mox  as  standing 
for  moc-iW,  and  so  only  a  variety  of  ociu8  ;  odor  being  a  compara- 
tive,  not  merely  to  the  Gr.  cdicv9,  but  also  to  the  L.  uiuos,  so  tbat 
a  ooromenoing  labial  in  mox  is  not  out  of  place  ;  and  again  the 
liiaiua  of  Horace  in  *'  lam  Daedcdeo  odor  Icaro"  vanishes  on  the 
assumption  that  as  in  our  own  '  one  *  a  to  was  heard  though  not 
written.  The  L.  uix  also  he  looks  upon  as  a  comparative,  but  sug- 
gests no  derivation.  I  cannot  however  but  hold  it  to  be  one 
with  fuyycs,  in  which  again  I  see  a  comparative,  as  also  in  the 
oompound  /uuyyo^-roicos  of  Homer ;  for  a  derivation  from  the  m.  sb. 
|Aoyo9  could  only  have  given  /Aoyo-roKo?. 

But  the  shortening  of  minus  is  well  exhibited  in  a  class  of 
Bomance  words  of  some  interest  I  refer  to  the  Fr.  m^e-dUier^ 
mSi-^imert  mS-^sofmaOre,  mS^endre,  for  the  origin  of  this  prefix 
is  placed  beyond  doubt,  as  Diez  observes  (Bom.  Gr.  2,  357),  by 
the  Span.  menoB-^abar,  Prov.  mena-prendre,  0.  Fr.  mains-ne^  and 
It.  meni-poiieiUe.  One  is  tempted  to  include  as  akin  thereto  the 
Q.  prefix  mi$y  of  like  power ;  but  this  Grimm  (2,  470)  would 
connect  with  the  fEonily  of  words  denoting  error,  such  as  our 
own  verb  to  mtM. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

COMPLEMEXTARY  ADJECTIVES. 

In  a  former  chapter  the  question  of  complementary  verbs  was 
taken  into  consideration,  with  the  result  that  much  doubt  was 
thro'vni  upon  the  usual  theories.  The  same  I  think  will  be  the 
case  with  the  adjectives  about  to  be  discussed.  In  the  forms 
ayoBoi  afi€iviuv  apurros,  bonus  meltor  optumus^  good  better  best,  there 
is  such  a  great  variety  of  foim  that  one  is  tempted  at  first  to 
acquiesce  in  the  ordinary  doctrine  that  we  have  here  a  union 
of  words  from  different  stocks,  llie  hame  may  well  be  said  of 
malu8  compared  with  petor  and  pesstmus,  of  evU  compared  with 
ufone  and  worst.  Yet  a  close  examination  of  these  several  sets 
of  words  will  I  believe  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  Thus  I 
feel  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  three  trios  first  enumerated 
have  each  but  one  common  root ;  as  also  the  pair  of  trios  that 
follow,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  form.  First  of  all  it  is  in  my 
mind  a  priori  probable  that  words  so  connected  in  meaning  should 
be  akin  to  each  other ;  and  thus  children  are  constantly  heard 
to  defy  our  grammar,  and  use  gooder  and  goodesl  in  place  of  better 
and  best.  Further  it  is,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  verbs, 
especially  in  the  region  of  words  that  Are  most  needed  for  ordi> 
nary  use,  that  violent  changes  of  form  are  found,  as  in  the  verbs 
opoo),  esse,  alter,  go.  Accordingly  we  must  be  prepared  for  similar 
varieties  of  form  in  adjectives  that  belong  to  the  notions  '  good ' 
and  *  bad.'  And  here  I  may  perhaps  assume  that  ayaOoq  and  our 
good  are  one ;  one  also  our  better  with  /^cXrcpos,  ^twyw^,  boTms,  and 
bene  ;  and  thirdly,  the  L.  melior  one  with  oftceycuv.  But  to  proceed. 
It  is  commonly  taught  that  the  initial  a  of  ayoBoq  is  but  a 
euphonic  addition,  and  so  unknown  to  our  goodan^  the  G.  gut; 
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but  this  18  a  point  that  has  already  been  considered  (p.  87);  aiid 
I  there  pointed  out  that  the  mere  fact  of  an  a  occupying  the  some 
position  in  the  comparative  •  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  that  the  vowel  belongs  to  the  theme ;  and  I  supported 
this  view  by  pointing  out  that  opiumus  is  best  explained  as  stand- 
ing for  cboiumuSf  and  that  for  6bon-umu8y  which  points  to  a  positive 
chonus  as  the  older  form  of  bonus ;  and  here  again  I  threw  out  the 
suspicion  that  on  the  same  principle  the  Italians  formed  their 
adverb  ebhene,  and  possibly  the  French  their  eh  hien  ;  the  repeated 
vowels,  viz.  two  a's  in  ayaOoq,  three  o's  in  the  said  cbonch,  thi*ee  e*s 
in  ebbene^  obe^'ing  the  usual  law  of  assimilated  vowels. 

I  take  next  into  consideration  the  y  of  ayoBo^  as  compared  with 
the  labials  fi  in  aficiv<i>v,  meLior ;  pin.  P^kryxKy  PtXruav ;  bonus,  bene, 
hellus;  better,  best.  That  an  initial  y  is  apt  to  introduce  the  sound 
of  our  Englibh  tr  (v)  is  an  admitted  fact,  and  has  already  been 
discussed,  especially  in  the  notice  of  the  Breton  forms  gouz-ouH 
'  to  know,'  whence  gvohinn  '  I  shall  know,'  anavhinn  *  I  shall 
recognize' ;  and  indeed  generally,  when  g  is  followed  by  a  sound 
of  the  00  character,  if  an  added  sufiSx  contain  an  t  or  e,  'umlaut* 
leads  to  a  sound  gnoe  or  gvoi,  as  Bret,  got  *  brood,'  inf.  gunr-i. 
Exactly  in  the  same  way  then  our  adjective  good  in  all  proba- 
bility first  produced  a  comp.  gwetter.  Nay  gueed  itself  in  Aber- 
.  deenshire  was  the  ordinary  form  of  good,  as,  *  He's  a  gueed  lad ' 
(Boss's  Helenore,  p.  21,  quoted  by  Jamieson).  But  it  is  not  only 
in  the  past  literature  that  this  form  occurs ;  it  still  lives  in  the 
speech  of  that  part  of  Scotland.  Thus  we  see  how  the  adverb 
toell  has  obtained  its  w.  Again  the  O.  German  form  of  good  is 
kuot,  the  M.  German  guot,  the  0.  Saxon  guod.  The  very  same 
combination  of  vowels  is  seen  again  in  duonus,  which  is  acknow- 
ledged as  an  older  variety  of  bonus,  and  so  accounts  for  th^  ItaL 
buono  and  Span,  bueno.  The  passage  of  a  y  to  a  8  has  already 
been  seen  in  TtffjLrjTTfp  to  ^rffj.rfrrjp ;  but  this  interchange  of  y  and  S 
is  specially  to  be  expected  when  the  y  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  consonant,  and  the  u  of  gtiot,  guod,  is  closely  akin  to  a  ti 

*  I  must  not  say  this  of  the  superlative,  because  laros  being  the 
sufiSx  of  that  idea,  we  have  only  op  loft  for  the  theme,  whereas  in 
aya$-os  and  a/icivwy, ».  e.  ofup-Mv  we  have  two  syllables  to  deal  with. 
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WMonans,  Thus  yXvicvs  was  no  doubt  for  some  Greeks  one  in 
sound  with  SXvkvs;  and  hence  we  see  its  oonnection  with  the 
L.  dulcis.  Nay  one  often  bears  yXvicvs  pronounced  as  SXvkus. 
Here  the  d  was  probably  the  older  letter.  A  fi  also  in  such  a 
combination  was  convertible  iuto  a  y,  as  in  pXrixtav  or  y\rjxtav, 
the  plant  'pennyroyal,'  fiaXavoq  and  L.  glans;  isinglass^  a  known 
corruption  of  the  G.  Hatisen-Blase,  i.e.  Ihe  (eiir)-bl<idder  of  the 
sturgeon.  Again  the  interchange  of  the  du  with  h  is  familiar 
in  the  Latin,  as  lis  for  duia,  helium  and  BeUona  for  the  older 
dueUuniy  DueUona  ;  by  the  side  of  which  again  we  have  the  Ital. 
ffuerra,  Fr.  guerre,  E.  war;  and  this  ItaL  guerra  seems  to  imply 
that  in  the  harsher  language  of  Northern  Italy  a  form  of  helium 
with  an  initial  gu  was  not  unknown  in  classical  times.  Add 
the  Roman  name  DutliuSf  also  written  Biliua.  I  conclude  then 
that  an  old  Latin  guonua  existed  as  a  connecting  link  between 
ayaBoq  and  bonus. 

Next  the  a$  of  aya^o9  claims  our  attention ;  and  I  take  the  two 
letters  together  because  they  seem  to  have  an  afiSnity  for  each  other. 
But  $  itself  is  often  interchanged  both  in  Greek  itself  and  in  the 
cognate  languages  with  an  v  (n) ;  and  when  such  a  change  occurs 
it  is  generally  found  that  the  a  gives  place  to  an  c  (e).  Thus 
fm$  of  €fia$ov,  etc.,  is  no  doubt  one  with  /tcv  of  /xcvo?)  fj.€'fji{cvyrffuiL, 
mens,  commentua,  min  of  me-min-i.  Again  PclBo^  is  one  with  fitvOo^ 
where  the  B  is  excrescent ;  so  iraBo^  with  iraSo^ ;  and  ttoB-vyi  *  a 
manger  *  ( =  ^r-vrf),  is  in  root  one  with  the  L.  pen-us  *  food.* 
But  a9  and  ar  in  Greek  share  with  aO  the  tendency  to  give  place 
to  CF.  Thus  yaarrjp  has  assuredly  for  its  analogue  the  L.  uenter  ; 
aa^fjM  (possessed  of  an  excrescent  0),  is  akin  to  L.  uentus  (t  again 
excrescent).  Hence  a$  of  ayaSoq  may  well  correspond  to  cv  both 
in  ofuiviav  (for  oficv-uuv),  and  in  hene  bellus  (for  henelus)  ;  and  if 
bono-  itself  has  given  a  preference  to  o  over  e,  it  has  been  prob- 
ably due  to  the  influence  of  the  following  o.  But  this  en  gives 
place  to  el,  not  merely  in  bellus,  where  the  change  of  consonant 
may  be  chiefly  due  to  assimilation,  but  also  ^cXr-cpos  /^cAr-uov, 
and  the  vocative  form  ftcXc,  cu  /acXc,  and  melior.  That  the  B  of 
aya^os  is  represented  by  the  d  of  good,  the  t  of  the  G.  gui^  is  gener- 
ally allowed ;  and  again  the  interchange  of  n  and  t  has  been  too 
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often  pointed  out  to  need  further  notice;  and  thns  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  mj  assumed  o6o(tim««  with  {p^jbomu^  or 
heiier  with  /9cvr-^)09  p€VTurroq,  bene,  etc. ;  while  our  sup*  5e«l  is 
of  course  a  contraction  from  hei-eMj  as  Icui  is  from  laiesL 

But  it  may  be  useful  to  observe  the  law  which  holds  between 
the  vowels  of  the  four  languages,  the  Greek  commonly  preferring 
an  a  befure  a  r  0  v,  the  Latin  e  with  a  following  n,  the  Engliali  oo, 
the  German  u:  as,  1.  yaurep-  uenter-  womb,  mutter  ;*  2.  fia^y  meiw, 
mood,  muth  or  truth  ;  3.  ira^ny,  pen-us,  food,  futter ;  4.  fro8-  (with 
TTttT-os  irarco)  and  S.2)<Mi-),  ped-,  foot,  fuss  ;  5.  yci^vs,  yci-cioi'  *a  jaw  * 
(with  yafi-<^i/Xa(),  fii^>n/a,  pl.f  and  gena,  mouth,  mund;  6.  fav-^p^ 
hem-on-  or  Aotn-on,  'eyoom^  G^.  gum-a,  O.  N.  gum-i.  To  the  same  law 
exact  obedience  is  paid  by  our  prcbcnt  series  ayaOoq,  ben-,  good,  gtU» 
The  adverb  weU  has  for  its  Go.  and  Sw.  analogues  vaila  and  rai^ 
for  German  in  its  three  stages  wela  or  wola,  wol  and  tiToiU.  But 
this  very  difference  of  vowel  fumishes  an  argument  for  tbe  con- 
nection with  the  forms  signifving  *  better*  and  *  best,'  seeing  that 
in  the  fii-st  place  it  is  in  Gothic  and  Swedish  alone  that  we  find 
an  a  in  the  adjectives,  as  Go.  bat-iza  bat-tst-s,  in  Sw.  battre  boH; 
and  again  the  wo  of  wola,  etc.,  was  the  more  to  be  expected  in  a  lan- 
guage which  alread}'  in  the  positive  huot  has  the  combination  uo. 

But  if  all  this  be  right,  we  may  conclude  that  ay  of  ay-oBo^  is 
the  stem,  aO  having  at  the  outset  the  same  power  as  aX  of  ftc/- 
aX-17,  6fi-aAo9,  the  n  of  magnus,  and  so  on.  This  ay  I  find  again  in 
ay-auai  *  I  make  good  to  myself,  good  in  my  own  eyes,  I  admire/ 
Cf.  for  this  power,  as  belonging  to  a  reflective  verb,  wtror,  dignar^ 

•  It  should  be  remembered  that  womb  meant  originally  *  the  belly  * 
generally,  and  not  merely  the  '  uterus  *  as  now.  Indeed  a  Scotchman 
still  talks  of  *  kicking  a  boy  in  the  wemb.'  Again  the  G.  mutter  some- 
times means  '  mother '  (mater)  and  sometimes  *  womb,'  as  in  the  com- 
pounds Mutter-hnich-,  -hrehs,  -scheUle,  -sucht,  and  Avfstossung  dir  Mutter 
*  rising  of  the  mother,*  as  the  Scotch  say,  i.  e.  hysterics.  So  we  read  in 
Lear :  **  Oh  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart,  L'ysterica  passio ! 
Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow!" — where  however  the  poet  seems  to  for- 
get the  sex  of  the  speaker. 

t  See  Essays,  p.  197,  where  it  is  contended  that  mentum  in  the  sin- 
gular was  originally  a  'jaw,'  and  so  menta  pi.  the  '  two  jaws  or  mouth.' 
-  t  This  refers  to  the  usual  assumption  that  bride-groom  is  a  blunder 
for  bride-gfxtm,  correspondiuc  to  the  Ci.  biMuti-gam. 
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mUeror,  glorior.  So  too  I  look  upon  ay-dy  as  a  comp.,  correBpond-* 
iug  in  suffix  to  ir^^oK,  for  I  cannot  see  how  these  forms  are  to  be 
explained  as  aocusatives  of  ayq  and  tt^mx,  whereas  in  both  the 
notion  of  a  comparative  is  felt  Lastly  I  claim  ayavos  '  mild,'  as 
a  simple  varietj  of  aya^,  for  it  is  no  way  uncommon  (cf.  p.  19 
above,  and  Essays,  p.  184),  when  a  word  takes  two  different 

'  shapes,  for  the  mecmings  to  become  distinctly  different ;  as  for 
example  our  own  faction  and  fashion^  ghost  gust  and  ye<utj  gate 
and  gaity  gambol  and  gamble,  older  and  elder,  triumph  and  trump. 
Lastly  ayqvfop  I  find  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ayav;  but  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  formed  from  the  simple 
stem  ay. 

So  far  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  ap-iaro^y  except  to  say  that 
op  alone  must  contain  the  theme ;  and  here  it  must  be  admitted 
I  think  that  we  have  the  same  root  as  the  S.  war  *  eximius ' 
(Bopp*s  Gloss.  Sanskr.) ;  but  this  admisbion  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  proposition  from  which  I  staited,  seeing  in  the  first 
place  that  a  root  war  may  well  coexist  with  one  in  the  form 

^  gar;  and  here  we  have  what  is  almost  one  with  the  Lith.  geror 
*  good.'  Let  us  put  the  case  then  that  opioros  may  have  sup- 
planted yap-urroi.  I  compare  this  with  a  root  of  precisely  the 
same  form,  the  Scotch  verb  gar  *  make  or  do,*  in  O.  N.  and  Swed. 
gor-a,  Dan.  gi^e.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  this  root  occupies 
the  veiy  grotmd  which  in  allied  languages  belongs  to  the  vb.  do; 
and  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  two  verbs  are  not 
merely  one  in  power,  but  also  one  in  origin.  The  L.  dare  is 
known  to  have  had  an  older  form  with  an  n  as  seen  in  dan-unt ; 
but  it  also  had  a  u,  as  in  duim  and  induo,  as  well  as  in  the 
G.  thu-fij  and,  if  we  let  the  ear  guide  us,  in  our  own  do  and 
done.  All  this  points  as  I  have  said  before  to  a  fuller  duano. 
Now  Suur  in  his  *  Gcbchichte  der  Kloster  Ostfrieslands '  (Emden, 
1838),  as  quoted  by  Kosegarten  in  Hofer's  '  Zeitschrift  *  (1,  96), 
gives  dudhn-en  for  the  form  of  the  vb.  *to  do'  in  the  island 
Wanger-oge ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  a  combination  of 
letters  almost  the  same  as  is  seen  in  the  old  L.  duon-us.  Now 
between  mutes  and  liquids  there  are  marked  affinities.  As  m 
has  an  affection  so  to  say  fur  6,  so  hah  n  foi'  d,  and  r  for  g ;  and 
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aooordingly,  when  the  two  words  before  us,  dwm-^iB  and  dudhnr 
en,  exchange  the  d  for  g^  as  before  a  u  consonans  they  are  likely 
to  do,  then  with  this  change  comes  the  other  of  n  to  r,  so  that 
we  arrive  at  a  verb  gar  '  do '  on  the  one  side  and  an  adjectival 
stem  gar  '  good '  on  the  other,  corresponding  to  the  Lith.  gSra-. 
Lastly  this  very  form  constitutes  the  root  of  ap-ta-Km  *  seem  good 
to,'  *  please,'  of  open/,  and  possibly  of  the  prefix  apt  (cpt). 

JlfoZtw,  peioTf  pessimus  ;  hcul,  evil  and  t7Z,  worse^  worst 

The  connection  of  malus  and  had  is  I  believe  commonly  ad- 
mitted,  the  difference  being  explained  by  the  love  of  the  L. 
language  for  an  2  in  place  of  a  d,  as  seen  in  VlixeSy  lingua^ 
lacrumaf  laurua  {  =  ^<t>vrj),  ligo  (  =  3c(tf),  and  then  with  a  change 
of  one  labial  for  another  labial,  peior  may  stand  either  for  ped4or 
or  pU-ior,  the  vowel  modified  by  *  umlaut,'  while  pesnmua  points 
by  preference  to  an  older  pedsimua.  But  our  English  series  give 
more  difficulty,  but  this  difficulty  has  already  been  discussed  in 
the  Essays  (p.  136).  Not  to  repeat  all  that  is  there  said,  I  will 
state  only  the  leading  points  <^f  the  argument.  First  it  is  assumed 
that  am-alu8  yrsa  an  older  form  of  the  L.  maluSj  coiTesponding  in 
suffix  to  /xcy-ixXi;,  6fi-aXos,  aw-aXoi,  )($afi-aX(K ;  and  the  assumed 
amaltu  accounts  for  the  Prov.  avol,  a  word  which  once  belonged 
to  the  old  Catal.  Span,  and  Port  With  this  again  wo  must 
connect  our  E.  61m7,  and  G.  ftb-eZ,  in  which  the  weak  vowel  of 
the  suffix  has  led  to  a  weakening  of  the  root-vowel.  Then  again 
in  am,  as  the  root-syllable  of  am-cUus^  I  recognize  J^e  prefix 
am  in  the  sense  of  *  male '  which  is  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan 
representative  of  the  so-called  *  ay  (a)  privative '  preserved  in 
Ae  geographical  term  Amr-sanctus,  i.e.  '  consecrated  to  evil,'  and 
so  suited  for  a  district  of  deadly  vapours.  This  am  is  of  course 
one  with  the  prefix  of  im^us,  in-utilisy  etc.  But  again  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  this  root  had  at  times  an  initial  di- 
gamma ;  as  in  the  Dutch  wan-^nst  *  miss-gunst,'  wan-smaak '  ubel- 
geschmack,'  wan^troutoen  *  miss-trauen,  wan-Jioop  '  verzweiflung,' 
and  so  in  old  English,  wan-hopSy  wan-trust,  wanton  for  wan-towen  * 
=  un^ezogen.    Assuming  then  an  archaic  Lat  uam-aZtitf  as  older 

*  A  derivation  which  I  borrow  from  Mr.  Wedgwood. 
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than  amalm,  we  must  expect  in  English  a  v  as  the  representative 
of  the  L.  m,  just  as  in  evil;  and  so,  first  discarding  the  suffix 
ahu  in  obedience  to  what  has  been  just  said  (p.  269),  we  come 
to  a  theoretic  comparative  trot^^r,  so  like  our  provincial  waur 
'  worse,'  from  which  bj  hypertrophy,  as  we  have  called  it,  we 
are  brought  to  our  actual  forms  ujorse  and  worsL  There  remains 
iU,  which  is  but  an  abbreviation  of  evil;  and  here  again  we 
have  a  parallel  corruption  in  the  Proven9al  and  for  acoL 
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On  the  origin  of  the  first  four  numerals,  though  mucli  has  been 
written  and  that  by  writers  of  ability,  no  results  that  seem  to 
me  satisfactory  have  been  produced.  A  connection  between  the 
S.  panchan  and  the  n.  jpani  *■  hand '  is  probable,  seeing  that  our 
decimal  system  of  notation  is  beyond  all  doubt  founded  upon 
icLQ  number  of  fingers,  which  afford  the  simplest  symbols  of 
number,  and  as  such  aie  to  this  day  habitually  used,  as  for 
example  by  the  conductor  of  one  omnibus  telegiaphing  to  the 
conductor  of  another  omnibus  the  number  of  his  passengers  at 
any  moment  Nay  as  the  fingers  supply  an  ever-ready  notation 
for  the  early  numbei*s,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  for  a  time 
man,  while  yet  uncultivated,  was  satisfied  with  this  simple 
method  of  denoting  such  ideas ;  and  this  the  more  as  any  mode 
of  effecting  the  same  object  by  oral  signs  was  as  difficult  to  find 
then,  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  now.  Exactly  in  the  same 
way  the  name  for  *  ten'  bears  the  st longest  resemblance  to  the 
word  signifying  fingers.  Tims  decern  has  I  think  evidently  in 
its  root-syllable  dec,  the  same  as  that  of  dico  (detco)  and  Scucw/u 

*  to  point,  to  shew,*  and,  what  is  subst:mtially  the  same,  8a#c  of 
St&urKoi,  3t3a^(i),  and  SoktuXos,  and  doc  of  doceo^  as  also  dig  of  the 
Latin  digitus,  and  probably  Sc^  of  Scxpfiac  *  take.'  The  German 
exhibits  the  likeness  still  more  distinct!}'  in  its  zeJie  '  toe,'  zehen 

*  toes,'  the  latter  of  which  is  identical  with  zehen  '  ten.'  That 
zehe  originally  meant  *  finger  *  as  well  as  *  toe,'  though  now 
suf>planted  in  this  sense  by  fing-er  fiom  fang-en  *  to  take,'  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact  that  its  Latin  anulogne  digitus 
includes  the  two  ideas.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
in  Greeniund  after  counting  the  fiiist  &ye  on  one  hand,  the  next 
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five  are  counted  on  the  other  hand ;  then  the  toes  on  one  foot 
are  called  in  requuition,  then  those  on  the  other.  Lastly  for 
twenty  the  name  is  *  a  man/  and  so  on  till  *  5  men '  denote  '  100 ' 
(Pott's  '  Quinary  System/  pp.  2,  3). 

In  the  formation  of  numerals  the  doctrine  is  specially  true 
that  "C*est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute."  As  soon  as  we  haVe 
names  for  the  numerals  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  all  that  follows  may  well 
be  the  result  of  combination.  Already  the  Latin  qwjMu/or  and 
quaier  have  been  deduced  somewhat  violently  by  some  from  qw 
and  <er,  the  l^ase  of  tr-es  and  <er-nt,  and  itself  an  adverb  with  the 
meaning  of  '  thrice.'  But  if  this  be  not  accepted,  it  has  been 
placed  beyond  doubt  in  Pott's  work,  entitled  the  *  Quinary 
.System,'  that  in  some  African,  Asiatic,  and  American  languages* 
the  numerals  which  immediately  follow  'five'  have  been  so 
built  up.  Thus  (p.  32)  the  Yaloff  numerals  on  the  authority  of 
Park  are:  1  wean,  2  yar,  3  yat,  4  yanet,  5  judom,  and  then 
6  judom-^ean,  7  judom^ar,  8  judam-yat,  9  judam-yanet;  but 
10  fooh.  Other  examples  from  Africa  are  given  by  the  same 
author  in  pp.  31-49  ;  from  Asia  in  pp.  50-60;  from  America  in 
pp.  60-74.  The  most  marked  of  these  is  in  a  language  of 
Sydney  (p.  46),  viz. :  1  ouagUy  2  hda,  3  6rotu,  4  Icarga,  5  bUumtS^ 
with  6  hlaoure-'cuagley  7  blcumrS-bola,  8  hUtourS-broui,  9  hkumti- 
karga  (Fr.  orthog.). 

Again  when  we  approach  the  next  station,  so  to  say,  of  '  ten,' 
we  find  subtraction  called  in  aid.  Thus  in  the  Tatar  family  the 
Aino  or  Kurile  language,  in  the  extreme  east  of  Mongolia,  has : 
8yknap  for  1,  dupk  2,  and  upyks  10,  whence  are  evidently  deduced 
duhpuhs  8  (2  from  10)  and  aykndpyks  9  (1  from  10)  (see  Bitter 
V.  Xylander,  •  Sprachgeschlecht  der  Titaner,'  pp.  446,  446).  So 
the  corresponding  Lapp  numerals  are  ack-t  1,  gweck-t  2,  Uecke  10, 
with  kacktze  8,  dktze  9,  (Fiellstrom  Gr.  Lapp.  p.  29).  In  Pott's  work 
other  examples  will  be  found,  including  one  (p.  46)  where  7  is 
expressed  by  the  subtraction  of  3,  viz.  a  language  called  Yap,  the 
names  for  1,  2,  3  being  rep,  ru,  thalep  (Germ,  orthog.),  and  for  7, 
8,  9  me-delip,  me^rvk,  me-rep,  me  denoting  '  from.'  And  we  have 
in  fact  the  same  system  of  subtraction  in  the  Homan  symbols 
iix  =  8,  ix  =  9,  and  so  on  ;  and  this  eariied  on  from  duodeutginii 
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18,  undeuigifUi  19,  up  to  duodecentum  98,  undecentum  99.  With 
this  corresponds  the  Greek  vaiiet}',  such  as  cvos  8co»tos  (or 
Scovrcs)  ircvn/Korro,  Svotv  Scovroiv  ir.,  and  so  on  ;  as  well  as  an  old 
English  form,  **  forty  stripes  save  one."  Hence  when  I  have 
before  me  the  forms  for  9,  Gr.  cwco,  L.  noti^m,  S.  navan,  and 
0.  Slay,  dewynif  1  am  led  to  assume  for  the  Gr.  numeral  an 
older  form  from  €ifvtfay.  Secondly  I  call  to  mind  that  the  com- 
bination n/i  often  interchanges  with  Yk2,  so  that  cwc/ov  might 
well  have  coexisted  with  cvSefov.  But  the  Lat.  tn,  Gr.  cv,  had 
for  its  original  sense  '  down,'  and  from  this  stem  came  secondai  y 
forms  endo-t  tndtf-,  inde  '  down '  (as  in  iam  inde  a  puero),  and 
eventually  by  decapitation  de  '  down.'  Hence  it  seems  clear 
*  that  the  SI.  de-wyni  is  formed  ^m  wyni^  meaning  *  one '  (cf.  Lith. 
ufienas  *one')  by  prefixing  a  preposition  of  want  or  removal; 
in  fiftct  precisely  a^  the  Latin  has  de-unx  =  {^ ,  dextana  for 
de-Bextans  =  44*  dodrans  for  de-guadrans  =  y\.  So  too  the  assiuned 
cv8€-/av  is  made  up  of  the  same  elements  as  de-wyni.  Possibly 
octo  may  have  superseded  a  fuller  doc-to.  As  the  S.  prep,  fit 
(  =  cvi)  uniting  the  two  ideas  of  *■  down*'  and  *•  in '  only  appears 
in  the  decapitated  form,  so  Lithuanian,  a  language  which  has 
ihm  closest  affinities  with  the  classical  languages,  has  nu  *•  down ' 
(cf.  vciMD,  ntf-o),  of  which  the  fuller  form  was  nug.  Thus  as  the 
S.  m  conesponds  to  the  Latin  de^  so  to  Lith.  nug  would  fairly 
correspond  a  Latin  form  doc  (cf.  also  the  Gr.  Simd,  which  means 
alike  *  go  in,' '  enter,'  and  *  go  down,'  *  set,'  as  the  sun).  The  Gr. 
w\  and  WK  of  vv^a  vv\voi  w#ct-o9  :  and  noc  of  the  Lat.  nox  noet-U 
must  also  have  signified  '  down,'  and  so  '  sun-down,'  just  as  the 
Norse  nid,  literally  '  down '  (E.  neath)^  was  used  of  the  time  when 
there  was  no  visible  moon  (Essays,  p.  68).  The  loss  of  an 
initial  d,  thus  assumed  for  octo,  though  rare,  is  not  unknown,  as 
for  instance  in  the  L.  ro8,  compared  with  Spoo--o9  and  ipayj  ccpon;, 
in  uiginti  as  standing  for  duigintu  So  too  the  G.  prefix  er,  akin 
to  L.  re  ,  seems  once  to  have  had  an  initial  d  (see  Est^ays,  p.  85). 
In  proposing  this  theory  about  octo  I  feel  its  boldness,  and  so 
only  put  it  foiv^ard  as  a  possible  truth ;  but  it  seems  to  meet 
one  difficulty,  that  the  Sanskrit  aktau  is  declined  as  a  dual. 
The  word  eleven  is  the  subject  of  controversy.    The  first 
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portion  indeed  id  on  all  hands  admitted  to  contain  some  rcpre* 
eentative  of  the  word  one^  as  indeed  is  clearly  seen  in  the  Go. 
6in4,%f^  in  the  Gr.  cv-Scica,  and  L.  un-dedm.  But  the  leven  in 
Mr.  Wedgwood's  view  is  simply  a  perfect  participle  of  the  E. 
vb.  leave  ;  and  eleven  =  one  left  (over).  Logically  there  can  be 
little  objection  to  such  an  etymology ;  but  when  we  find  a  d  and 
an  I  habitually  interchanging,  and  this  too  in  the  very  numeral 
that  is  now  before  ns,  S.  da^a^  also  la^a^  Lapp  izecke^  also  l&cke 
fFiellstrom,  p.  30),  and  Lith.  meno-lika,  dwy-liha,  try-lika,  oom* 
pared  with  the  Gr.  ^K-Sc/ca  So^Scxo,  we  may  venture  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  to  assert  that  our  leven  (Ive  of  twelve)  is  but 
a  variety  of  L.  decern.  The  change  of  a  guttural  (c)  to  a  o  is 
familiar  to  the  two  languages,  as  in  linquo  leave,  aequus  (aeeus) 
ev-en;  and  further  it  also  accords  with  the  habit  of  our  own 
language  to  substitute  an  2  for  a  c2,  as  in  Aegidiue,  St.  CHleg^ 
Cardeoily  an  old  form  of  what  is  now  Carlisle. 

I  pass  to  the  multiples  of  ten;  and  here  I  first  notice,  that, 
whilst  the  Greek  and  Latin  give  a  general  preference  to  a  final 
ra  (to),  the  word  for  twenty  in  both  languages  has  the  variety  h', 
ciicari  and  uiffinti,  thus  all  but  coinciding  with  our  habit,  twen-ty^ 
ihxr4y.  • .  .nine-iy.  The  S.  and  Zend  agree  here  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English,  having  the  forms  vingaii^  tngaiti.  So  again 
the  form  ti  reappears  in  the  S.  and  probably  the  Z.  forms  from 
60  to  90  both  included,  while  for  the  intermediate  30,  40,  50,  the 
Zend  again  has  ta  and  the  S.  drops  the  vowel  altogether.  In 
the  Teutonic  family  we  find  after  the  vowel  a  guttural,  so  that 
in  place  of  ta  or  ti  the  Ga  has  -ztic,  the  G.  -zig  (sig)^  the  A.  S. 
-tig.  Hence  we  may  safely  assume  that  we  have  here,  what  the 
sense  requires,  an  abbreviation  of  a  word  corresponding  to 
the  Gr.  ^-o,  Lat.  dec-^m^  G.  teh-en. 

Then  as  regards  our  own  thirty ^  forty. . .  .ninety  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  first  portion ;  and  to  be  con- 
sistent we  ought  to  have  said  two-ty  rather  than  twen-ty.  In 
the  Latin  uiginti  it  has  been  long  seen  that  an  initial  d  has 
vanished,  and  this  before  what  is  virtually  a  tr,  was  not  very 
strange.  But  whence  the  gin  of  viginii,  triginta,  the  en  of  twenty^ 
the  agin  of  quadr-agin-taj  etc.,  the  aicov  of  rpt-aKov^ra^  etc.  ?    For 
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twenty  a  solution  presents  itself  in  the  O.  G.  zuMy  the  A.  8ax. 
Uoegen^  and  our  own  twain  twin^  all  of  them  secondary  and  probably 
diminutival  forms  of  zuo^  twa^  two.  Diminutival  substantives 
from  numerals  seem  to  be  common  in  all  languages.  Thus  the 
Latin  h»i8  the  series  unto,  duplio,  trio  and  temio^  qncUernio,  quinio^ 
$enio ;  and  for  calling  masc.  words  in  ion  diminutives  we  have 
the  authority  of  Friscian  (3,  618)  speaking  of  aenecio^  and  of 
Festus  speaking  of  matellio.  Then  in  Greek  we  have  a  similar 
series,  fu>vas,  8tNis,  rptas,  rcrpas,  ^rcvrag,  and  Tre/xTras  or  ?rc/x7rra$,  i(a^, 
ipSofMi,  oy^oa^j  cvvea$,  8cica$,  ^8eica$,  etc.  The  Italian  has  its 
duetto,  terzetto,  etc.,  we  have  our  triplet  as  well  as  the  tu>ain  and 
twin  ali-eady  mentioned  ;  and  lastly  in  French  we  have  a  series 
of  masc.  nouns,  quatrain,  sixain,  dizain ;  and  of  feminines,  dizaine^ 
quatorzaine,  vingiaine,  trentaine,  cinquantaine,  centaine. 

To  trace  such  words  up  to  their  Latin  origin  I  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  botanical  term  plantain,  which  has  been  con- 
tracted from  a  Latin  plant-ago  plant-agin-is,  formed  from  plania 
precisely  as  ferulago  from  ferula.  Thus  the  Latin  must  onoe 
have  had,  possibly  in  lower  life  alone,  possibly  only  in  a  dialect 
or  dialects,  such  nouns  as  tria>go,  quadra^fo,  etc.,  with  a  notion  of 
'  a  packet  of  three,  four,'  etc.  Thus  ag-on,  ok-ov,  is  a  double 
suffix ;  and  indeed  a  mere  cue  is  seen  in  rpi-oK-i^,  rcrp-euc-i9,  etc. . 
when  compared  with  Sis  for  Sv-ts,  rp-is;  and  even  ajrai  is  no 
doubt  abbreviated  from  aw-aK-is.  I  conclude  then  that  quadra^ 
ginta,  etc.,  is  made  up  of  quadr-agon-,  a  dim.  of  quattuor,  and  ta  ; 
and  similarly  rco-oropoicovra  of  Tta-aup-axov-,  a  dim.  of  rccroxip-cst 
with  the  same  ra ;  and  again  that  this  ta  stands  fur  tan  or  ten^ 
an  abbreviation  of  decern,  8€Ka(v).  Lastly  in  the  multiples  of 
a  hundred,  as  quadr-in-genti,  oct-in-genti,  etc.,  in  may  well  be  a 
compression  of  a  similar  a>gin. 

llie  formation  of  the  name  for  a  hundred  is  unmistakable  in 
the  Go.  taihun-tehund ;  where,  by  the  way,  the  same  simple  prin- 
ciple holds  as  in  the  formation  of  our  thiHy,  forty,  etc. ;  and 
almost  equally  in  the  O.  G.  zehan-zuc.  But  the  idea  of  hundred 
is  one  frequently  called  for,  and  consequently  so  long  a  name 
was  objectionable ;  and  this  the  more  for  the  multiples  of  a 
hundred^  200,  etc.     It  was  therefore  to  be  .expected  that  some 
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abbreviation  should  take  place,  and  acoordinglj  in  Gothic,  by 
a  donble  removal  at  onoe  of  head  and  tail,  a  short  form,  hmdm 
or  hwnd^  came  into  common  nse,  so  that  tvai  hunda  waa  used  for 
200,  and  so  on.  So  in  A.-Saxon  the  form  hand  was  used  for  100, 
as  9cipa  6n  hand  and  eahtaiig^  Ships  180l  Then  from  this 
nnmeral  was  derived  a  substantive,  as  6.  hund-eri,  E.  hund-red^ 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  compared  with  the  sb.  hoi-red  from 
the  vb.  haie.  In  several  languages  of  the  Indo-European  &mily 
the  last  part  of  the  word  has  what  corresponds  to  oar  short  ton, 
itself  apparently  cnt  down  from  a  lost  tehenj  first  reduced  to  teen 
(as  thir4eenf  etc.).  Cf.  the  double  form  in  German,  zehen  and 
zekn.  To  our  E.  ten  duly  corresponds  (hO  far  as  en  is  concerned) 
a  Lfttin  turn  (c£  then  =  turn)  ;  and  then  by  decapitation  decen-tum  is 
cnt  down  to  cenltum,  Tov  is  the  foim  a  Greek  would  prefer,  and 
so  ^a-Tov  is  beheaded  and  gives  with  slight  variation  a  form 
^Tov.  Karov  indeed  would  have  corresponded  more  precisely 
to  a  Latin  centum  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  syllable  c  of 
iKOToy  may  be,  as  some  hold,  a  corruption  of  h  '  one/  On  the 
other  hand,  the  form  licarovra,  seen  in  several  compounds,  must 
have  originated  in  a  lost  ^jcoicovro,  corresponding  to  rpioxoKra, 
the  change  of  k  to  r  being  due  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  a  re- 
peated guttural.  A  form  ta  meeta  with  &vour  in  S.,  and 
accordingly  dasa-td  leads  to  a  shortened  sata ;  the  veiy  form  by 
the  way  which  still  exists  in  the  Finn  language.  And  then  in 
Lithuanian — but  here  I  must  stop  for  a  little  anecdote.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  German  friend 
named  Wittich,  the  chief  contributor  of  geographical  articles  to 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia ;  and  I  learned  from  him  that  bom  near 
Tilsit  he  spoke  as  a  child  Lithuanian,  knowing  then  nothing  of 
German.  Finding  that  he  still  retained  a  knowledge  of  this 
language,  which  for  me  had  great  interest,  I  asked  him  to  supply 
me  with  what  for  philology  would  be  useful;  and  having 
already  then  arrived  at  the  theory  about  this  formation  of  words 
signifying '  a  hundred,'  I  especially  asked  him  to  give  me  the 
numei-als.  Accordingly  he  wrote  down  the  words  for  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  20,  30,  and  so  on  ;  but  just  as  he  was  coming  to  the  number 
which  had  the  chief  interest  for  me,  he  suddenly  paused,  and  at 
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last  put  down  his  pen  with  the  remark,  "  I  nave  quite  forgotten 
the  word  for  a  hundred."  Thus  baulked  I  did  not  however 
despair,  but  takiog  up  his  list  I  selected  his  word  for  *ten,' 
yiz.  deazimpti,  and  finding  from  his  list  that  the  vowel  t  was  a 
favourite  in  the  language,  I  asked  him  if  the  name  for  a  hundred 
was  anything  like  szimpti ;  when  with  something  of  a  start  he  ,^ 
said  **  szimpti  is  the  very  word,  but  how  on  earth  came  ytm  to 
know  it?"  All  this  I  gave  in  a  public  lecture  at  one  of  the 
College  soir6es  in  1831. 

But  here  I  must  admit  that  I  have  never  arrived  at  any  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  why,  in  A.-Scucon,  hund  is  commonly  placed 
before  the  multiples  of '  ten '  after  '  sixty ' ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  must  object  to  Bask*s  doctrine  (p.  64,  §  176)  that  we  have  in 
this  hund  what  "  answers  to  the  Gr.  -icovra,  Lat.  -gintaj* 

In  the  Go.  thusundi,  0.  G.  dusunt,  N.  thwund,  A.S,  thuBend, 
E.  thousand,  0.  SL  tysutcha,  we  have  no  doubt  in  the  s  and  what 
follows  it  an  equivalent  of  the  L.  centum^  G.  hund,  the  s  having 
superseded  the  guttural;  but  the  h  has  been  retained  in  the 
Finn  tu-hiU,  compared  with  Finn  sata  *  100.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  element  in  the  same  words  is  no  doubt  a  shortened 
form  of  some  analogue  of  our  ten.  Before  an  «  an  n  would  natur- 
ally vanish. 

The  Gr.  /tvpios  was  confessedly  in  origin  a  vague  term  for  the 
measureless;  and  the  Lat.  mille^  by  its  form,  seems  to  olaim 
kindred  with  it ;  and  if  this  be  true  our  million  must  go  with  it. 
Nay,  x*^*'  <^^f  ^^^  ^^^  stands  to  mille  much  as  /ccAa?,  implied 
in  KcXotvc^i^s  and  iccXotvos,  to  ficXas.  These  high  numbers  were 
little  needed  in  the  early  stages  of  a  nation*s  life,  and  so  often 
pass  as  loan-words  from  one  country  to  another.  But  the  simple 
numbers  are  always  native ;  and  so  a  connection  in  any  two 
languages  between  these  is  one  of  the  strongest  proo£9  of 
affinity.  At  the  same  time  words  often  change,  so  that  the  like- 
ness becomes  all  but  lost.  Thus  the  Greek  rco-oYXf^cs,  L.  quatuar, 
and  our  four,  have  little  in  common  beyoud  the  final  liquid. 
But  the  Aeolic  variety  Trurvpcs  has,  in  its  initial  consonant,  the 
usual  analogue  of  a  L.  ^  ;  and  again  the  middle  consonants  of 
rcTT(Y>-cs  are  identical  with  those  of  the  L.  quattuor,  which  oo- 
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exists  wiui  guaiuor.  Then  again  the  w  of  Trurvpcs  is  habitually 
reprasented  by  an  E.  /.  Lastly,  the  Go.  fidv6r  and  A.-Sax.  feotoer, 
while  they  correspond,  at  any  rate  in  the  last  letters,  with  the 
L.  quaiuor  and  S.  chatvdr,  chatur,  show  ns  how  the  contracted 
G.  vier  and  E.  four  have  been  deduced.  Here  we  have  seen  how 
a  Gr.  V,  L.  ^,  and  E.  /,  correspond.  The  same  relation  exists  in 
a  twofold  degree  between  Gr.  irc/ui?rc,  L.  quin^pie,  Go.  fimf  A.-S. 
fSf,  E.  five.  Compare  too  the  verb  7ri-ir(c)T-o),  L.  cad-o  (with 
ccU  of  calamitaSy  also  written  iMdanUtas  *  a  blight  as  falling  from 
the  stars '),  E.  faU  (cf.  cr^oAAo)  and  L.  faUo  *  cause  to  fall,'  '  trip 
up  *).  Again  the  L.  adverb  bia  has  no  letter  in  common  with 
duo ;  and  yet  no  doubt  represents  a  lost  du-is  (  =  &s  and  twice), 
the  change  being  the  very  same  which  is  known  to  have  be- 
fallen bonus  =  duonusy  heUum  =  dueHum,  So  too  the  Go.  adj.  m. 
bai,  f.  bos,  n.  ba  '  both,'  tt)gether  with  the  very  word  both,  have 
undergone  a  similar  contraction. 

Of  all  words  numerals  are  most  subject  to  compression ;  an^L 
this  probably  because  in  the  process  of  counting  it  is  convenient 
that  every  step  should  occupy  the  same  time  in  utterance. 
Hence  probably  our  abbreviation  of  fidvor  to  four,  and  hence 
seven  is  apt  to  bo  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable,  as  indeed  heaven 
also.  Nay  in  sen-night  we  have  a  monosyllabic  foim ;  and  the 
despised  Bill  Snooks  seems  to  represent  what  is  grand  enough  for 
any  one,  William  of  Sevenoaks.  Such  abbreviation  is  well  seen  in 
the  Hindostani  series :  eh  1,  dS  2,  tin  3,  chdr  4,  pdnch  5,  cha  6, 
sdt  7,  dth  S,  nau  9,  das  10 ;  especially  if  compared  with  the  parent 
forms  of  the  Sanskrit  But  words  which  appear  as  of  many  syl- 
lables to  the  eye  are  often  shorter  for  the  ear.  Thus  the  forms 
in  Latin  which  begin  with  ^tadr  seems  often  in  the  language  of 
the  drama  to  invite  a  shortened  pronunciation,  as  "  luuit  lucris- 
que  quadruplicauit  r^m  meam,"  PI.  St.  3,  1,  4 ;  '*  Qui  lufsere 
male  mulcdbere  qiiadring^ntis  Philippis  dureis  "  (pr.  Phlippis  or 
Philpis  here  as  always  in  Plautus),  Bao.  4,  9,  10 ;  Add  4,  9,  50, 
5,  2,  64 ;  and  Bud.  5,  2,  37 ;  **  Quam  6go  pecunidm  iam  quadru- 
plicem  dps  te  et  lenone  duferam  "  (where  I  have  de  meo  inserted 
iam,  in  preference  to  Fleckeisen's  insertion  of  ab  before  lenone). 
Cure.   5,  2,   21  :  and   quddriltbrem,  PL  Aul.  5,  2 ;  quddrupedem. 
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Ter.  Andr.  5,  2,  24;  and  quadrupedU^  etc.,  Naev.  30^B;    Emu 
156 ;  Ace.  315,  381,  603  ;  qaadriiugo,  Enn.  92.*     Indeed  I  have 
long  contended  that  in  the  Latin  language  (may  I  add  the  Oreek 
too?)  a  word  containing  two  or  more  consecntive  short  syl- 
labicH,  exclusive  of  the  final  syllable,  was  commonly  promoiinoed 
with  a  suppression  of  the  second  vowel,  so  that  for  fdm(i)lidn$^ 
mi8(e)ria,  confic(e)re,  the  vowel  included  within  brackets  was 
all  but  dropt  in  pronunciation,  and  the  accents  fell  as  here 
marked ;  and   again   that  if  the  vowel  so  condemned  "was  an 
t   or  u,  followed  immediately  by  a  vowel,  these   respectively 
passed  into  the  so-called  t  consonans  and  u  conaanans  ;  so  that 
muUeriSf  redierit,  conirihuere^  were  pronounced  as  mul^yeria^  rid- 
yeriU  contrib-werej  again   with  accents  as  marked.     Such   pro- 
nunciation I  believe  to  have  been  in  ordinary  use ;  and  without 
it  the  iambic  and  trochaic  metres  of  the  Latin  drama  seem  devoid 
of  all  rhythm.     But   the  same  holds  good  of  the  Epodes  of 
Horace,  nay  for  the  dtictylic  metre  of  Vergil  in  arieiey  abietCj 
stelio  (for  so  the  MSS.,  not  stdlio)^  fluuiorum.    A  further  proof 
of  the  doctrine  is  seen  in  the  written  forms  of  re^pperi,  reppuU^ 
rettulty  reitudi^  reccidi,  which  evidently  grew  out  of  reduplicate 
perfects  re-peperi,  eta ;  and  in  the  same  way  publieus,  or  rather 
poplicusy  is  only  a  compressed  variety  of  |>opttZ»ctw.    Applying 
this  tbeory  to  the  forms  quadruplicauii^  etc.,  I  claim  a  shortened 
pronuuciation,  such  as  carplicauit.     Bitschl  felt  the  difficulty  in 
the   case   of  quadringenth  and   so  would   substitute  guadrigegUi 
with  the  support  of  an  inferior  MS. ;  and  this  in  three  passages. 
But  camgenti  was  also  pronounceable.     This  theory  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  quadru-  finds,  as  I  said  above,  strong  support 
in  the  form  of  quarfusy  for  here  too  a  d  has  been  lost,  while  the 
Qr.  Tcrapros  has  preserved  the  corresponding  dental. 

Again,  although  the  Latin  language  in  its  ultimate  form  could 
express  the  idea  of  *  one '  only  by  a  disyllabic  word  (un-us),  yet  at 
one  time  a  simpler  form  un^  as  now  in  French,  and  corresponding 
to  Greek  Iv  (/cr-),  our  own  one  or  an  (Sc.  ane)  must  have  existed, 
for  only  from  such  a  form  could  a  genitive  tm-ttM  have  been  de- 

*  See  p.  132  for  other  i)assages  of  like  nature. 
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dnoed ;  whereas  from  tm-o-,  strictly  a  dim.  of  tttt,  there  naturally 
comes  a  gen.  uno-ixu^  which  passed  through  a  form  uriroi-us  to 
ttnitM.  So  too  a  short  do  or  du  for  duo  accords  with  the  Gr. 
8a>-Sc#ca  and  the  Lat.  du-plex.  Then  ter  in  temi,  quin  in  quintus 
and  quindecim^  no  in  nonuSj  de  in  dent  (for  deceni\  give  lis  mono- 
syllabic forms  for  the  several  numerals,  3,  5,  9,  and  10 ;  so  that 
it  seems  no  rash  supposition  that  a  Roman  in  rapid  counting 
used  short  forms  like  un,  do^  ter,  quar,  quin,  sex,  set  (?)  ot  (?),  no, 
de,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  c  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Gr.  ^fi09f  the  10th  of  a  tribe,  contracted  from  a  lost  form  ScKOfioq 
correi(ponding  to  IfiSofio^  and  L.  decumus.  In  writing  the  Romans 
had  less  occasion  for  abridgment  of  the  numerals,  as  they  then 
more  commonly  used  the  symbols  made  up  of  i  v  x  l,  etc. 

So  f&T  the  decimal  notation  alone  has  been  discussed,  but  other 
bases  are  at  times  assumed.  Thus  a  quinary  system  has  pre- 
vailed in  some  countries ;  and  this  fact  has  led  to  an  assumption, 
probably  a  false  one,  that  some  people  have  been  so  utterly  bar- 
barous, so  confined  in  the  field  of  thought,  as  to  have  had  no 
notion  of  a  number  beyond  five. 

Again  the  counting  by  twelves  has  been  not  merely  recom- 
mended by  theorists,  but  actually  adopted  by  ourselves  to  some 
extent,  as  when  we  count  by  dozens ;  and  the  system  has  cer- 
tainly the  limited  advantage  of  twice  halving  so  as  to  leave  an 
integer.  Hence  we  have  our '  12  ounces  to  the  pound,' '  12  drams 
to  the  ounce,'  *  12  inches  to  the  foot ' ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
Boman  as  was  made  up  of  12  unciae.  But  the  idea  of  now  sub- 
stituting a  duodecimal  notation  universally  has  little  chance  of 
success,  until  a  breed  of  six-fingered  men  has  superseded  existing 
races. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  astronomical  scale  for  seconds  and 
minutes  of  a  degree,  and  the  360  degrees  for  a  whole  circle. 
The  same  tendency  shows  itself  in  the  Boman  use  of  sescenti 
in  the  same  vague  sense  as  our  thousand. 

There  is  also  the  practice  of  counting  by  scores,  as  when  we 
speak  of  *  three  score  years,'  *  four  score  years,'  with  the  inter- 
mediate 'three  score  years  and  ten.'  The  same  prevails  above 
all  in  the  Keltic  fietmily  of  languages,  as  :  Gael,  da  fichead,  i.  e. 

u  2 
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2  X  20,  for  40  ;  trificheady  etc. ;  and  so  for  the  odd  multiples  of 
ten,  deich  ar  fichead,  10  +  20;  deich  is  da  ficheady  10  +  2x20; 
Breton,  d^wu  ugenty  2  X  20 ;  tri  ugent,  3  X  20 ;  with  dek  ha  tri-ugenij 
10+3  X  20 ;  dcJfc  ^  pevar-ugent,  10  +  4  X  20.  No  doubt  too  from 
this  Breton  habit  come  the  Fr.  soixanie-diXj  qucUre-vingt  and  quaire- 
vingt-dix.  In  some  quarters  of  both  France  and  Belgium  the  word 
septanie  is  at  times  heard. 

On  the  subject  of  ordinal  numbers  there  is  little  that  calls  for 
special  remark  beyond  the  fact  that  they  bear  a  remarkable  like- 
ness to  superlative  forms,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  in 
the  series,  where  the  likeness  is  to  comparatives.  The  words 
TrpoiTos  (for  xpo-ttTos),  primm  (for  proAmus),  first,  are  in  fact  abso- 
lute superlatives  of  the  prepositions  Trpo,  pro,  for ;  and  the  con- 
nection of  the  ideas  is  natural,  seeing  that  an  ordinal,  say  seventh^ 
denotes  the  extreme  one  of  seven.  As  aro9  is  the  sufiBx  of  /uie(r-aro9, 
so  the  same  suffix  is  seen  in  cvaro9,  ScKaro?,  and  abbreviated  in 
T/xTos,  Ttrapro^y  irtfjurro^,  etcro^ ;  and  a  similar  form  prevails  in  the 
L.  quar-tu8,  quin(c)-tu8y  8ex-tu8,  as  also  in  our  own  fourth,  fifih^ 
etc.,  a,  th  as  usual  in  English  corresponding  to  a  classical  t,  while 
in  thir-d  the  irregularity  is  explained  by  the  natural  objection 
to  having  a  second  aspirate  after  the  initial  th,  the  same  in  £euH: 
which  induced  a  Greek  to  avoid  the  forms  Opix-o^  and  ^a^pos. 
Again  in  Latin  septumus  and  decumtia  agree  in  suffix  with  post' 
umus  ;  and  the  Greek  follows  the  same  formation  in  l/S^fioq. 

With  the  ordinal  series  the  Latin  adjectives  quotus  (for 
qtiot'tus)  and  quot-umus  claim  connection  both  in  form  and  mean- 
ing, seeing  that  quota  hora  e^  ?  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by 
one  of  the  ordinal  senes  of  numbers,  Sexta  hora,  etc. ;  and  simi- 
larly we  find  QuStumas  aedis  dixerit,  id  ego  ddmodum  incerto  seio 
(Vti.  4,  2,  7)  :  *  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  the  number  he  gave 
me  of  the  house — whether  sextos  asdes.  No.  6,  or  what?*  The 
translation  given  by  several  writers  *  how  many  houses '  is  erro- 
neous in  itself,  and  makes  utter  nonsense  of  the  passage. 

I  have  said  that  the  second  of  the  ordinal  series  is  a  com- 
parative. This  is  seen  in  Scvrcpos,  L,  alter,  G.  ander,  E,  oth-er, 
of  which  the  Greek  noun  is  self-explained ;  and  of  the  rest  I  need 
say  nothing  here,  as  I  have  given  at  length  in  the  eighth  of  my 
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Essays  my  argument  that  alter  is  substantially  a  oomparative  of 
irn  of  untM,  and  our  own  other  a  comparative  of  one.  In  the  same 
paper  (p.  177)  I  have  contended  that  ^-cpos  is  the  Gr.  analc^e 
of  dUery  being  deduced  from  ei^-  (n.  cU) ;  and  to  what  is  there  said 
let  me  add  the  Umbrian  etre  of  like  origin  and  power,  as  occurring 
in  KasekUe^  etre  Kaselate,  tertie  KaselcUe  (A.  K.  ii.  p.  17 ;  taf.  ii. 
b.  6). 

In  fractions  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  attach  to  them  a 
dim.  suffix :  thuain  German  we  find  dritt-el,  viert^l,  funft-el,  etc. ; 
in  E.  ihrid-ing,  whence  by  Re-vection,  so  to  say,  North-riding  for 
Nor-thriding  in  Yorkshire ; /ar<^t«^  used  not  merely  for  the  fourth 
of  a  penny,  but  also  for  the  same  fraction  of  a  ward  in  London 
(see  p.  69) ;  and  tith-ing  is  a  tolerably  familiar  word. 

In  mixed  numbers,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  in  those  where 
to  a  whole  number  is  added  some  simple  fraction,  a  cei-tain  abbre- 
viation is  current  in  several  languages  by  adding  to  the  name  of 
the  fraction  an  ordinal  exceeding  by  one  the  units  of  the  integer, 
BO  that  the  existence  of  the  preceding  units  is  assumed  with- 
out being  expressed.  Thus  rpiTov  'qfuraXavroy  means  strictly  a 
third  half-talent,  but  is  used  for  2^  talents.  So  in  Latin  triena 
tertiua  =  2^,  quartus  quadrans  =  3^,  lignum  hes*  alterum  *  a  20 -inch 
batten'.  On  the  same  principle  sestertiuSy  compressed  from  aemit^ 
tertiue  =  2^,  and  aeequia  from  aemis-sequis  (aequis  the  lost  pos.  of 
an  adj.  from  aequor,  or  rather,  as  I  contend,  itself  a  comparatival 
^rm  compressed  from  sequioa,  like  potis,  magis,  aatia,  nimis^  from 
potio8y  etc.)  =  1  J.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  the  Germans  have 
anderhalb  =1^,  dritte-haJb,  2^,  etc.  For  the  Frisian  Richthofen 
(v.  half)  gives  otherhalve  and  oer-hal*=  Ij,  thredda  half  2 J, 
fiarda  half  or  fiarda  hael  3^,  sexta  hael  5^,  up  to  22  hal  grata 
'  21j^  times  as  great.*  Again  the  abbreviation  seen  in  anderhalb, 
etc.,  is  known  in  others  of  the  Teutonic  family,  as  the  Norse  and 

*  This  form  hal  affords  a  clear  proof  that  in  our  Jial-f  the  last  letter 
is  a  remnant  of  a  diminutival  sufl^,  which  accords  well  with  the  idea 
of  a  fraction,  and  would  equally  suit  the  case  of  calf  or  tur-f,  the  simple 
toor  or  ture,  is  given  by  Jamieson ;  and  whar-f  may  possibly  be  a  dim. 
of  a  word  =  the  Fr.  gare ;  while  wo!-f  (  =  lupus,  or  rather  a  theoretic 
gol'up-us),  has  probably  its  root  in  giU '  yellow.' 
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A.-Saxoii.  Again  the  Lithuanian,  from  jpiwe  *  half/  has  the  forms 
piu-<Lntro  1  J,  puS'trecxo  2J,  pu94cetvirio  3J  (Schleicher's  Gr.  p.  297). 
So  too  in  Hungarian  by  the  side  of  the  ordinal  numbers  maaodik 
*  2nd,'  harmadik  <  3rd,'  neffyedik  <  4th,'  huszadih  '  20th,'  I  find 
moi'fSl  '1^/  harmad-fel  '2^,'  negyed-fSl  '3^,'  huszad-fSl  «19^' 
(W^key's  Gr.  pp.  12,  14).  But  in  Norse  and  Danish  there  is  yet 
another,  but  similar,  mode  of  applying  this  principle.  In  the 
former  language,  by  the  side  of  such  an  adjective  as  ]>rttug-r 
'  30  years  old,'  there  stand  hatf-pritug^^  i.  e.  half  the  third  (decad) 
or  *  25  years  old,'  half-fertug-r  *  35,'  etc. ;  while  the  Danes,  oonnting 
by  scores,  use  hah-4red-^  for  *  50,'  halv-fjers  '  70,'  hdkhfenh§  '  90.' 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

In  dealisg  with  ihe  First  Person  Pronoun,  if  only  for  variety, 
I  begin  with  the  later  and  consequently  shorter  and  more  cor- 
rupt forms ;  and  from  them  work  my  way  up  to  those  which  are 
older,  fuller,  and  more  genuine.  Now  our  own  language  exhibits 
this  pronoun  in  a  shape  which  has  reached  the  minimum,  the 
simple  vowel  J.  But  the  A.-Saxon  and  Gothic  add  to  this  a 
guttural,  in  the  form  ic  or  ih,  while  the  German  has  another 
variety  of  the  guttural  in  the  aspirated  ich,  A  palatal  ch  is  also 
well  known  in  our  provincial  dialects,  as  witness  the  phrases 
cham  for  '  I  am,'  chUl  for  *  I  will,'  in  the  south-west  (S.  Jeuning's 
Glossary,  v.  utches).  Thus  Edgar,  in  King  Lear  (4,  7),  adopting 
the  Somersetshire  dialect  says,  *^^  GViU  not  let  go  zer;"  .... 
"cAW  ha'  been  zwagger'd  out  of  my  life;"  .  .  .  .  "  CKiU  be 
plain  with  you."  Yet  another  letter  turns  up  in  the  classical 
ego^  cyco;*  and  the  Italian  io  has  preserved  the  final  vowel  but 
with  the  utter  loss  of  the  guttural ;  and  this  loss  again  is  seen  in 
the  Boeotic  W,  hav-ya.  But  here  we  have  two  new  elements, 
an  aspirate  at  the  commencement  and  a  final  nasal.  The  latter 
is  also  found  in  cycov,  and  slightly  modified  in  the  S.  ahamy  Zend 
azem;  and  lastly  two  more  letters  appear  in  S.  atmaiy  the  tra- 
ditional crude  form  of  the  pronoun,  in  L.  egomet,  and  virtually 
in  the  Gr.  plur.  i7/xei9,  riitMVy  etc.,  for  these  are  best  explained  as 
coming  through  the  Ionic  ^/acc?,  ^/mccov,  etc.,  from  an  older  ^/act-cs, 
riyutr-iovy  etc.,  especially  as  the  adj.  '^/uier-c/M>s  has  preserved  the  t. 

*  Bopp  (§  326,  note  in  p.  103)  draws  attention  to  the  interesting 
fact  that  a  similar  form  for  this  pronoun  is  seen  in  Southern  Asia  and 
the  adjoining  seas,  as  Malay  6Jcu,  Javan  ahu,  Tagal.  ctco,  Malagash  ahau^ 
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A  possessive  pronoun  is  always  deduoed  from  the  gen.  of  the 
simple  pronoun.  Hence,  as  the  old  Latin  of  the  consonant 
declension  ended  in  er-umy  e.  g.  lapid-erum^  where  the  suffix  er-um 
has  in  the  er  what  represents  the  ia  of  the  sing.  gen.  lapid^, 
and  in  um  the  symbol  of  plurality ;  so  in  Greek  there  probably 
once  existed  a  pi.  gen.  'qfur^p-^nv^  or  something  like  it,  which 
forced  to  undergo  the  process  of  declension,  would  of  course  take 
the  very  form  i^/mcrcpo?.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  gen.  pi. 
no8i(e)rufn  led  to  an  adj.  nosier.  The  17/A  of  i^/xeis,  etc.,  may  well 
have  grown  out  of  an  older  ey/m  (or,  if  it  be  preferred,  ocrfi,  like 
the  Sanskrit).  In  the  same  way  the  noun  cn^fia  seems  to  have 
superseded  a  foimer  o-cy/Ao,  which  would  stand  to  Scic  of  3€ciaa;/u, 
much  as  ^  of  signum  to  dec  of  the  L.  dico  (deico\  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gr.  verb  just  given.  In  this  way  (n/fui,  ngnium^ 
G.  zeichen^  and  our  token^  are  all  of  one  stock. 

I  go  back  to  cycov  to  note  Bopp's  remark  that  he  should  deem 
eyov  a  more  reasonable  form  (§  326,  p.  103),  so  that  eyo)  should 
owe  its  long  vowel  to  the  principle  of  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  n.  Probably  the  just  explanation  is,  that  already  in  eyttv 
the  V  was  silent.  In  the  same  way,  in  my  yiew,  ^fayw/u^ 
oTpiovvvfu  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  the  ear  no  more  than 
^wfiL,  arpiawfjn,  superseding  older  forms,  povwfUf  crrpovyvfu, 
A  silent  n  (cf.  p.  135)  was  also  familiar  in  Latin,  especiallj 
before  a  and  /,  as  Cicero  implies  when  he  writes,  **indociu9 
dicimus  breui  forma  litera,  inaanus  producta,  itihumanus  breui ; 
infelix  longa  "  (Cic.  Or.  159).  At  any  rate  a  theoretic  tyov  would 
agree  better  with  S.  aham  and  Zend  azem. 

But  for  the  more  trustworthy  examination  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  we  ought  to  have  the  declension  before  us  as  it  stands 
in  the  leading  members  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Ao- 
cordingly  I  set  down  the  following,  taking  the  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
and  O.  Slavic  forms  from  Bopp's  work,  the  Lithuanian  from 
Schleicher  (p.  216),  the  0.  Prussian  from  Nesseimann,  the 
Os^etic  from  Bosen,  the  Gothic  from  Massmann,  to  which  I 
think  it  right  to  add  the  Lapp  from  Bask. 
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FIBST  PEBSON  PBONOUN. 

Sanskrit.  N.  aham  [asmi];  A,  mdm,  in&;  J.  may&;  2>. 
mahyam,  mS ;  ^&.  mat ;  O.  mama,  mS ;  L.  mayi.  |  2>tta2  N. 
&Y&m ;  A.  &v&m,  n&u ;  J.  &Y&bhy&m ;  D.  &v&bhy&m,  n&u ;  ^&. 
&Y&bhy&m ;  O.  ftvayds,  n&u ;  L.  ftvayds.  ||  P2.  vayam,  asmd 
(Yed.) ;  A,  asm&n,  nas ;  J.  asm&bhis ;  2>.  asmabhyam,  nas ;  Ab. 
asmat ;  O,  asmakam,  nas ;  L.  asm&sn. 

ZeA  N.  asSm;  A,  manm,  m&;  D.  maiby&,  md,  mdi;  il&. 
mad ;  O.  mana,  md,  mdi.  |  PI,  N.  vaSm ;  Ac.  nd,  ne ;  D.  maibyd, 
nd,  ne ;  O,  ahm&kSm. 

LiTH.  N.  asz,  esz;  A.  m&n^;  J.  manimi,  manim;  D.  mdn, 
md,  manej  ;  O,  man^ ;  L.  manyj^,  man^.  ||  PI.  N.  m^ ;  A. 
mbs ;  J.  mumls ;  D.  mumus,  mums ;  O.  mdsQ,  miinsti ;  L. 
mtsyjhf  mnsy.  |  Dual  N.  A.  vedu,  mudn;  D.  J.  mumdvem, 
mudYem,  mimi ;  O.  mimiadvejn,  miidveju,  miidv^s,  muma. 

0.  Slav.  N,  asii ;  A.  ma& ;  J.  munojun ;  D.  monS  ;  O.  mene ; 
L.  mund.  I  Dual  N.  vd ;  ^.  na ;  J.  nama ;  D*  nama ;  6^.  naju ; 
L.  najiu  II  ^.  mli;  A.  nil;  J.  nami;  D.  namu;  (7.  nasa;  L. 
nasa« 

0.  Frus.    i\r.  as ;    A.  mien ;    O.  maisei ;   D.  mennei,  maim.  | 
PL  N,  mes ;  Ac,  mans ;  O.  nouson ;  D,  nonmans,  noumas. 

OssET.  ^.  az;  A.  man;  J.  Ab.  man^i;  D,  manan;  O.  L. 
mani.  ||  PI,  N.  A.  mach ;    I,  Ah,  machei ;  D,  mach^n ;    G.  L. 

machi. 

Goth.  N,  tk;  A.  mik ;  D,  mis ;  G,  meina.  |  Dual  N,  vit ; 
A.  D,  ngkis,  ngk;  G,  ngkara  (?)  ||  PI,  N,  veis;  A,  D.  nmas, 
nns ;  G,  nnsara. 

Lapp.  N.  mon ;  G,  m5,  etc.  |  Dual  N.  moj ;  G,  modno,  etc 
n  PI.  N,  mi ;  G,  mln,  etc. 

SECOND  PEBSON  PBONOUN. 

Sanskrit.  N.  tvam ;  A,  tv&m,  ty& ;  I,  tyay& ;  D,  tubhyam,  td, 
tvd  (Ved.);  Ah,  tvat;  (?.  tava,  t^;  L,  tvayi.  |  Dual  N,  yavftm; 
A.  ynv&m,  v4m ;  I,  yuv&bhy&m ;  D,  yuv&bhy&m,  v&m ;  Ab,  yavA- 
bhy&m;  G.  yuvayds,  v&m;  L.  yuvayds.  ||  P^.  ^.  yiiyam,  yushmd 
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(Ved.);  A.  yushm&n,  vas;  I.  yushm&bhis ;  B.  yiishmabhyam, 
vas ;  Ab.  ynshmat ;  O,  ynshin&kam,  vas ;  L.  ynshm&sn. 

Zend.  N.  tiiin;  A,  thwanm,  thw&;  D.  thwoi,  tdi,  tfi;  Ah. 
thwad;  O.  thwah7&,  tava,  thwdi,  tdi ;  L.  thwahmL  |  Dwd 
A.  D.  Q.  v4o.  II  PI.  N.  y^hSm,  jta ;  A,  vd,  ve;  D.  yusmaiibya, 
vd,  ve  ;  Ab,  y^mad ;  O.  y^sm&kgm,  v6,  ve. 

LiTH.  N.  tu ;  A.  t&v^  ;  L  tavimi,  tavim  ;  D.  tav ;  O.  tav^ ; 
L.  tavyje,  tavy.  |  Dual  N.  A.  jiidu  (/.  judvi) ;  D.  I.  jumdvSm, 
jiidvem,  jiim ;  O.  jiunadveju,  jiidveju,  judves,  juma.  jj  ^L  N. 
jiis  ;  A,  jus ;  D.  jumns,  jimifl ;  I.  jumis;  O,  junsu,  jiisu ;  L.  jQsije, 
jusy. 

O.  Slav.  N.  tii;  A.  tan;  I.  tobojun ;  D.  teb^ ;  G.  tebe ; 
L,  tebe.  |  Dual  N.  A.  va ;  J.  vama ;  D.  vama  ;  O.  vaju ;  L,  vaju. 
II  PL  N.  A.Yii;  I.  vami ;  D,  vama ;  O.  L.  v&sii. 

O.  Prus.  N,  tou,  tn ;  A,  tien,  tin ;  O,  twaise ;  D.  tebbei, 
tebbe.  ||  PL  N.  ioiis  ;  A,  wans ;  O   iouson  ;  D.  ionmans,  ioumas. 

OssET.  N.  di;  A.  daw ;  Ah.  daw6i ;  D.  dawon ;  G.  L.  dawi, 
dachi.  II  N.  A.  shnach ;  J.  Ah.  simadiSi ;  D.  simachen ;  O.  L. 
simaclu. 

Goth.  N.  thu ;  A.  thnk ;  D.  thus ;  G.  theina.  |  Dual  A» 
igkvis ;  D.  igkvis ;  G.  igkvara.  ||  PL  N.  jus ;  A.  izvis ;  D.  iz- 
vis ;  G.  izvara. 

Lapp.  N.  don ;  fl^.  dd  |  Dual  N.  doj  ;  G.  dodno.  |  PL  N.  d£ ; 
G.  din. 

REPLECTIVB  PRONOUN. 

Sanskrit,  svayam,  undeclined ;  with  sva  declined  =  mens, 
tuus,  8UU8,  noster,  vester. 

Prakrit.    D.  G.  b6. 

Zend.     D.  G.  he,  hoi. 

LiTH.  A.  8&vg;  J.  savimi,  sav\m;  D.  sav;  G.  sav^;  X. 
savyj^,  savy. 

0.  Slav.     A.  san ;  J.  sobojun ;  D.  seb^ ;  G.  sebe ;  L.  sebd. 

0.  Prus.  A.  sien,  sin ;  D.  sebbei ;  with  swais  '  suus '  de- 
clined. 

QoTH.     A.  sik  ;  D.  sis  ;  G.  seina. 

Here  the  changes  are  so  many  and  at  first  sight  so  violent. 
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that  pliilologerB  have  ver^  oommonly  heen  led  to  the  assumption, 
that  the  declensions  have  been  made  np  by  a  conglomeration  of 
independent  prononns.  Thus  Bopp  (V.  G.  §  326)  says;  "  In  all 
the  sister  dialects  of  the  great  Indo-European  langnage  the  nom. 
sing,  of  the  pron.  of  the  1st  p.  is  from  a  different  base  from  that 
of  the  oblique  oases " ;  and  again  (§  331)  '*  the  plural  of  the 
same  pronoun  is  in  most  of  the  same  dialects  distinct  in  base 
from  the  singular."  This  doctrine  however  of  complementary 
roots  I  believe  to  be  generally  founded  in  error,  and  I  have 
already  at  some  length  dealt  vdth  alleged  cases  of  comple- 
mentary verbs  and  complementary  adjectives.  Hence  after 
much  reflection  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
case  of  the  personal  pronouns  also  it  is  altogether  a  mistake, 
although  plausible  enough,  when  we  take  a  first  look  at  forms 
so  dissimilar  as  our  own,  I  me  we  ua;  and  the  Lat.  ego  me  nos, 
or  again  tu  and  tuw,  the  Gr.  cycD  vum,  ^fitts,  etc. 

In  the  more  formal  discussion  of  this  probl^n  I  start  from 
the  nominative  of  the  first  person  pronoun.  Now  the  G.  ieh  and 
aa  mieh  have  certainly  a  strong  fiunily  likeness,  but  we  are  told 
that  this  is  altogether  deceitful,  seeing  that  the  final  letters  ch 
of  the  ae.  belong  to  the  case-ending,  as  shown  by  the  ao.  of  the 
other  pronouns,  d»cA  =  *te,'  mcA  =  'se;'  and  the  same  holds  for 
the  Gothic,  n.  ik,  ac.  mik,  the  latter  corresponding  to  timk  and  nk 
as  ace.  of  the  other  pronouns.  But  an  aocusatival  suffix  in  this 
form  is,  1  believe,  unknown  to  language ;  and  I  am  therefore 
led  to  suspect  that  the  guttural  belongs  to  the  base  of  the  pro- 
noun, the  suffix  of  the  case  {em  or  en)  having  worn  off;  and 
this  I  say  with  more  confidence  when  I  look  at  mih-4  (in  MSS. 
often  mt eA-t),  in  which  the  final  t  is  a  familiar  form  of  the 
datival  suffix,  and  again  at  meh-^,  which  Quintilian  tells  us 
was  an  archaic  form  of  me  (1,  5,  21).  This  contraction  of  me 
would  be  parallel  to  mi  from  mt%r;  and  meke  as  an  ace.  would 
stand  for  meh-em  ;  and  again  mdb-e  as  an  abl.  would  be  in  itself 
tolerably  complete.  In  the  corruption  of  case-endings  nomi- 
natives and  accusatives  are  commonly  the  first  to  suffer.  In 
the  Ossetic  plural  our  pronoun  it  will  be  seen  exhibits  an  aspi- 
rated guttural  ch  throughout.     Then  as  to  the  German  dieh. 
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fich,  I  explain  their  form,  as  the  resnlt  of  a  desire  to  bring 
their  declension  into  agreement  with  that  of  the  first  pronoun, 
a  principle  which  I  believe  to  have  been  active  in  other  parts 
of  these  pronominal  declensions.  This  tendency  may  have  been 
aided  by  the  fact  that  aspirates  are  ever  apt  to  interchange, 
and  a  labial  aspirate  was  in  early  times  the  final  letter  in 
all  probability  both  of  the  second  personal  pronoun  and  the 
reflective  pronoun,  so  that  dich  and  sick  may  well  have  grown 
out  of  an  earlier  dif  and  sif  (cf.  the  Greek  forms  of  the  cor- 
responding pronouns  which  exhibit  an  initial  o-<^  for  o-€<^). 

But  there  remain  two  questions  for  solution.  Is  it  an  ordinary 
occurrence  for  an  initial  «i  to  be  thrown  off,  and  why  should 
this  accident  fall  especially  on  the  nominative  of  this  pronoun  ? 
First  as  to  the  general  question,  others  before  me  have  noticed 
such  loss  of  an  initial  m,  and  it  will  be  found  that  this  labial, 
not  unfrequently,  first  passes  into  a  digamma,  and  then  at 
times  into  an  aspirate  before  disappearing  altogether.  Thus 
Buttmann  in  his  'Lexilogus/  §  87,  4,  draws  attention  to  L. 
mola  ovXai  oXai;  fiaXrf  ala,  fjuaurxaXrj  axilla;  fio<r)(Oi  €xr)(09f  fta- 
Xcvpov  aXtvpov ;  fjLovOvXjewa  ov&vXtwa ;  Mars  A/o^ ;  ffuu  maris  oppijy ; 
molo  0X/X09.  L.  S.  in  their  Lexicon  add  fua  ux,  fioxA^vs  oxXtv^ ; 
/jLTjpwo  apixi),  fivpai  vpai ;  and  I  farther  add  E.  man^  Ava(i-fiayS-po^ 
AXcf-avS-pos,  favrjp,  avrjp;  It.  uomo,  L.  homo,  Fr.  horn  or  on  (dii); 
G.  man  sagt,  grov.  wan  sagt,  E.  one  (  =  vmn)  says;  mereo  earn 
compared  with  maereo  mourn  (Go.  maum-an);  L.  mari-,  S.vart; 
G.  mit,  E.  with ;  G.  muth  and  wtUh.  Min  the  root  of  minor  and 
minimus  is  seen  also  in  the  Slav,  min-ij,  Erse  min,  S.  manah  ;  and, 
as  Bopp  (§  308)  adds,  is  no  doubt  one  with  wen  of  the  G.  wenig  ; 
and  let  me  add  also  one  with  our  familiar  adjective  wee.  Nay 
in  the  very  pronoun  before  us  Bopp  himself  has  been  led  to 
suspect  the  aphaeresis  of  an  m,  so  that  the  Sanskrit  aham  has 
grown  out  of  a  lost  maham  (§  833  note),  and  this  same  view  he 
tells  us  is  taken  by  Benfey.  Again  for  the  change  in  Greek 
from  an  initial  digamma  to  an  aspirate,  let  me  point  to  the 
several  pairs.  Vesper  'E<nrcpos,  Vesta  laruL,  uestis  €<rOrji,  uermis  and 
uermen  by  the  side  of  iXfuv^,  for  the  $  in  the  oblique  cases  of  this 
noun  is  excrescent ;  and  lastly  the  Boeotio  udv,  Uovya  exhibits,  as 
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before  noticed,  an  aspirate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nom.  of  this 
prononn  naturally  endeavours  to  shrink  into  smaller  dimensions 
in  order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  egotism,  while  in  the  other  cases 
the  speaker  talks  not  of  his  own  doings,  but  only  of  himself  as 
passive. 

Then  again  when  we  is  contrasted  with  J,  or  the  Lat.  no8  with 
ego,  we  are  told  not  to  wonder  at  the  adoption  of  an  indepeudent 
word,  inasmuch  as  the  very  idea  of '  I '  is  essentially  singular, 
and  flf  plural  to  it  would  be  illogical  But  surely  we  have  such 
a  plural  in  the  nom.  mea  of  Lith.  and  0.  Prus.,  mu  of  O.  Slav., 
mach  of  Ossetic,  mi  of  Lapp,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffixes  in 
rvrrroficv  nmro/ics,  scrtbimus ;  and  to  these  instances  let  me  %dd 
with  Bopp  (§  332,  note)  from  Clough's  Grammar  a  Pali  nom.  pi. 
mayamn 

Hence  I  was  long  ago  led  to  the  belief  that  the  chauge  of  m 
to  to,  of  which  I  have  just  given  instances,  furnished  the  real 
clue ;  and  accordingly  for  many  years  have  taught  that  our  toe 
is  but  a  dialectic  variety  of  me,  the  loss  of  the  plural  suffix  no 
longer  causing  inconvenience  to  us,  when  custom  had  already 
established  a  distinction  in  the  initial  consonant.  But  the 
German,  more  conservative  than  English,  still  retains  such  a 
suffix  in  vjir  *  we.'  Some  years  back  it  happened  that  a  gentle- 
man from  the  Germa*n  part  of  Switzerland  was  attending  my 
lectures ;  and  on  the  day  when  I  had  been  dealing  with  this 
very  question,  he  came  up  to  me  at  the  close  to  say,  that,  where 
he  lived,  all  the  country  people  used  the  phrase  mtr  eagen  in 
preference  to  toir  ectgen.  I  am  no  way  surprised  then  to  find 
that  in  the  Lith.  dual  the  nom.  and  ac.  ve-du  and  mu-clti  *we 
two'  coexist  ;*and  of  course  what  has  been  said  accounts  for 
the  pi.  nom.  S.  vayam,  Z.  vaem,  Go.  vets,  and  for  the  dual  nom. 
in  O.  Slav,  vi,  and  in  Go.  vi-U 

The  forms  which  like  the  L.  nog  begin  with  an  n  are  found 
in  the  Gr.  dual  vwi  etc.,  S.  ndu  and  nas  in  the  oblique  cases  of 
the  dual  and  plural ;  also  those  of  the  Zend  dual,  viz.  nd  and 
ne.  Add  to  these  some  forms  in  the  0.  Slav,  and  0.  Truss.  Here 
again  the  letter-change  is  one  well  established.  Already  as 
liquids  m  and  n  are  closely  allied.     At  the  end  of  woi-ds  they 
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are  oonvertible  almoBt  without  limit;  often  so  in  the  middle 
and  even  at  the  b^inning  of  words,  as  in  x^"^  xi^cnMK  Jmmo  ; 
memrcr  for  men-or  from  the  root  of  me-min-i ;  firj  nS.  Where  a 
suffix  containing  an  m  is  added  to  a  root  already  possessed  of 
an  m,  a  chauge  of  one  or  the  other  to  the  allied  liquid  nasal  is 
the  more  admissible;  and  thus  we  have  a  special  defence  for 
the  initial  in  O.  Slavic  of  the  forms  dual  d.  nafna,  pi.  instr.  fiamt 
and  dual  mstr.  navM.  Similarly  to  a  L.  num  corresponds  a  Gh*. 
/juav.  Such  being  the  case  the  pL  n.  mu  and  the  pi.  aa  iw  of 
O.  Slavic  are  virtually  one,  and  so  furnish  another  instance 
of  the  convenient  habit,  by  which  two  varying  forms  of  one 
origin  have  distinct  duties  assigned  to  them. 

In  nostrum  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  s  belongs  to  the 
base  of  the  word  while  rum  (er-nm)  represents  the  double  suffix 
of  the  case,  the  t  being  an  outgrowth  from  the  «,  which  is  more 
likely  to  occur  when  an  r  follows,  as  in  ton$tr-ix  from  (oiwor,  and 
probably  nluestria,  and  again  in  the  O.  Fr.  estre  and  paroigire. 

The  ac.  pi.  E.  us,  G.  uiw,  are  next  to  be  considered ;  and  of 
these  uns  is  of  course  the  older,  the  loss  of  an  n  before  an  • 
having  been  repeatedly  seen.  Bat  we  have  still  a  form  even 
in  uns,  which  has  evidently  suffered  compression,  as  the  mere 
monosyUable  has  to  support  the  triple  duty  of  theme,  caae^ 
ending,  and  plurality.  The  letters  'ns  may  well  represent  the 
two  suffixes,  80  fskv  corresponding  to  what  is  seen  in  the  Cretan 
oiKovs  (  =  oiKovs)>  as  the  plural  of  ouco-v.  But  the  Go.  ace.  pi.  unns 
and  g.  tms-ara  and  G.  possessive  uns-er  imply  that  uns  belongs 
to  the  theme,  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  a  disyllabic  unt-cciu, 
which  falls  iinder  the  cat^ory  dealt  with  in  p.  137,  and  so 
would  naturally  be  compressed  into  a  monosyllabic  uns.  But 
in  this  assumed  theme  uns  we  have  what  is  utterly  unlike  those 
forms  which  have  so  far  come  under  notice.  The  loss  indeed 
of  an  initial  m  or  «;  in  a  word,  especially  one  which  begins  with 
a  u  or  0,  is  no  doubt  of  common  occurrence,  as  well  seen  in  the 
Danish  vaiieties :  uld  '  wool,'  ulv  '  wolf,*  undre  *  wonder,*  ord 
*  word,*  orm  *  worm.'  But  whence  the  n  and  whence  the  sf  As 
regards  the  liquid,  the  Lithuanian  forms  of  the  three  personal 
pronouns  place  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  some  such  form  as  man 
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represents  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  yiz.  loo.  man-jgjl^ 
iaiMff^y  aav^d  ;  inst.  man-imij  tavHmiy  tathimi.  So  again,  the  Old 
Prussian  has  for  datives  mennei,  tebheiy  aebbei.  Nay  the  Lapp 
exhibits  a  nom.  mon.  Thus  we  have  on  the  one  side  themes 
ending  in  a  gnttnral  mu^  or  mik^  on  the  other  man  or  men; 
while  the  S.  <u-mat  for  marnnai  pleads  for  a  form  maa.  The  inter- 
ohange  of  n  and  <  need  not  detain  ns,  seeing  that  we  have  what 
is  precisely  parallel  in  the  iiabitnal  varieties  ^acr/ua  /Auurfm  from 
^euvcD  fjMuvdf,  Bat  the  passage  from  a  guttural  to  a  nasal  has 
repeali^ly  oome  before  us,  as  for  example,  in  the  L.  root  tug 
as  contrasted  with  E.  join  (see  p.  115),  the  L.  item-  by  the  side 
of  L.  atrag-  (p.  177).  In  such  cases  the  intermediate  link  was 
probably  the  nasal  dental  ng,  as  seen  in  iung-o.  And  here  we 
have  confirmatory  evidenoe  for  the  present  case  in  the  Gothic, 
as  dual  aa  d.  ugh^a,  g.  ugh^rcu  But  the  a  of  una-ara,  una-er^ 
is  less  easy  of  explanation;  and  I  have  no  better  suggestion 
to  make  than  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  nasal,  as  in  the 
O.  gana  (  =  )(rp/),  and  the  L.  ana-er  (of.  gand-er  with  its  ex- 
crescent d). 

The  forms  with  an  initial  n  have  already  been  discussed ;  so 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  n  has  superseded  a  more 
genuine  m. 

The  next  question  is  the  origin  and  true  meaning  of  our 
theoretic  megmet^  manmai,  or  maamcA.  One  would  naturally  be 
pleased  to  find  in  the  word  the  notion  of  *  one,'  seeing  that  we 
give  to  the  pronoun  the  name  of  the  *  first  person ' ;  and  indeed 
we  use  the  familiar  phrase  *  take  care  of  No.  1.'  Now  a  syllable 
ficv  is  evidently  the  base  of  the  Greek  numeral  els  fwx,  or  la  kv^ 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  particle  /acv,  which  stands  to  its  cor- 
relative 3c  precisely  as  'one  '  to  *  two' ;  and  again  this  8c  has  a 
strong  likeness  to  the  numeral  hwa.  In  the  initial  vowel  of  the 
Latin  oentM,  older  form  of  unua,  we  have  what  looks  very  like  a 
digamma ;  and  a  letter  of  this  power  is  actually  written  in  the 
Lith.  wienaa^  and  pronounced  in  our  own  one  and  once^  whereas 
from  the  adverb  ofdy  the  sound  of  a  «;  has  vanished.  Thus 
here  too,  as  in  the  pronouns,  YtQ  see  a  passage  from  m  through  a 
digamma  and  an  aspirate  to  zero.     So  too  /mor-os,  which  must  be 
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a  derivative  from  /icv,  the  root  of  cis,  has  beside  it  a  shortened 
'  ovo^  for  the  '  ace '  on  the  dice,  as  well  as  oanfj.  The  loss  of  the  /x, 
seen  in  fjua  la  and  ua,  occurs  also  in  ou>s  *  alone.'  But  the  forms 
of  our  pronoun  point  to  a  variety  nuumai,  with  an  8  in  place  of 
the  n.  Here  again  the  numeral  goes  with  it,  for  this  very  word 
cvo^  *  an  ace,'  takes  in  Latin  the  shape  as  (aasis),  which  reappears 
in  the  French  Vcls  (de  pique),  and  as  regards  sound  in  our  own. 
ace,  I  have  again  and  again  contended  for  the  frequent  inter- 
change of  n  and  8  ;  and  we  have  here  a  remarkable  confirmation, 
in  that  the  other  Greek  noun  ovot;  also  takes  for  Latin  t^  form 
<M-tnu«,  in  Eng.  om,  in  Germ,  es-el.  So  again  between  the  words 
oovos  and  Lat.  merus  there  was  in  all  probability  an  intermediate 
form  fioa-o^,  precisely  as  /lomrj  is  one  with  Lat.  mora,  and  so  the 
two  point  to  a  form  mSsa,  These  forms  cu  and  ace  agree  in  a 
striking  manner  with  the  nom.  of  our  pronoun,  in  O.  Pruss.  aa, 
Osset  oz,  Lith.  a8z.  Arm.  €8,  llien  looking  to  the  guttural  of 
ego,  egomet,  and  my  assumed  megomet,  etc.,  one  naturally  thinks 
of  the  S.  Ska  'one';  and  the  faint  suspicion  of  a  connection 
between  the  two  words,  so  suggested,  ripens  into  something  like 
certainty,  when,  as  I  gather  from  Bopp  (§  308,  p.  68),  the  Arme- 
nian numeral  is  mSka  ;  and  the  more  so,  when  we  farther  find 
that  the  instr.  case  of  the  Armenian  numeral  is  mnouj,  which 
Bopp  regards  as  a  compression  from  minow;  I  should  say' rather 
from  mon-ow. 

But  this  theory  will  not  be  complete  unless  we  find  an  expla- 
nation on  the  same  principle  for  the  second  personal  pronoun ; 
and  fortunately  the  evidence  for  this  is,  if  possible,  still  stronger. 
The  classical  forms  tu,  rv  (whence  <ru),  G.  du,  have  an  unmistak- 
able likeness  to  duo,  Swu,  two.  A  final  labial  however  must  be 
claimed  for  the  pronoun  on  the  evidence  of  many  languages. 
To  the  just-quotod  tathyjh  tav-imi  of  Lithuanian,  O.  Pruss.  dat. 
teh-bet,  we  must  add  the  S.  n.  tv-am,  ace.  tv-dm,  ahVlvHit,  g.  tatho, 
the  Z.  ac.  thw-anm,  abl.  thw-ad,  g.  tatMi,  the  old  Slav,  instr.  tdh' 
(*jun,  d.  teb'i,  g.  td>-e,  etc. ;  and  the  labial  is  again  seen  in  the 
Gr.  dual  cr<^i  o-kIhmv  (for  ao^-ax  o-cx^iv).  But  here  again  the 
comparison  holds,  for  the  L.  dub-iu8,  dub-ito,  evident  derivatives 
from  the  numeral,  also  exhibit  a  labial.     A  strong  confirmation 
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of  the  present  doctrine  is  fonnd  in  an  outlying  language.  In 
Chinese  a  word,  whose  sound  English  wi-iters  nsed  to  represent 
by  irr  or  tirh,  but  the  French,  probably  with  more  correctness, 
by  euly  means  at  once  '  two '  and  *  thou.'  It  is  true  that  the 
pictorial  symbols  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  the  two  ideas  are 
different ;  but  this  is  a  difficulty  of  little  moment,  as  symbols  in 
that  language  which  happen  to  have  a  common  sound,  though 
originally  intended  for  different  ideas,  are  frequently  inter- 
changed. For  example,  this  very  sound  end,  with  a  third  proper 
symbol  of  its  own^  signifies  *  and.'  This  same  symbol  however 
is  at  times  employed  to  denote  the  pronoun  '  thou '  (Endlicher 
Gr.  p.  252).  Similarly  a  certain  construction  of  lines,  serving 
as  a  picture  of  a  ship,  with  the  sound  Iceu,  is  also  in  use  for 
'  water,'  '  horse,'  *  waggon,'  *  arrow,'  *  fish,*  etc.,  because  the  same 
sound  tceu  happens  also  to  have  these  meanings  (ib.  p»  10).  For 
a  third  example  I  take  the  ordinary  Chinese  symbol  for  *  a  horse,' 
in  which  the  four  legs,  head,  mane  and  tail  are  sufficiently  visible. 
Now  the  phonetic  name  for  a  horse  is  ma;  but  this  same  syllable 
has  in  addition  the  same  power  for  them  as  for  ns,  viz.  *  mother.' 
Accordingly  the  Cfymbol  is  also  used  for  ma  '  mother '  (Morrison's 
Diet.  7465). 

So  much  for  the  first  syllable  of  man-mat,  etc.  But  what  is 
the  second  ?  With  some  hesitation  I  answer  that  we  have  hei-e 
what  is  identical  with  our  own  man,  a  word,  which,  as  I  have 
shown  above  (pp.  86,  7),  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  shared 
with  our  own;  and  thus  the  S.  cuHmcU  may  have  meant  *man 
No.  1  ,*  and  yushrmcU  *  man  No.  2.'  I  have  already  contended  that 
the  Gr.  rifieiq  grew  out  of  a  lost  i^/tcr-cs,  and  so  accounted  for  the 
form  ^/Acr-cpos ;  and  of  course  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  vfi€Ls 
and  v/Acrcpos. 

But  as  egometj  nosmei,  uosmet,  by  their  fuller  form  were  well 
fitted  for  emphatic  use,  it  was  by  an  easy  extension,  though  some* 
what  illogical,  that  the  Romans  eventually  attached  the  suffix 
met  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  reflective  pronoun,  as  stbimet, 
semei,  and  even  to  the  poss^sive,  as  :  intra  suamet  ipsum  moenia 
compulere.  Nay  from  this  familiar  use  of  met  before  the  case^ 
of  ipse  there  got  established  in  one  of  the  Romanic  language>8  an 
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indeclinable  piononn  medeps;  and  from  this  there  arose,  with  the 
utter  loss  of  the  labial  p,  per  mi  meieiB  =  '  per  memet  ipsum,'  se 
mezeU  =  '  semet  ipsiim,'  etc. ;  and  lastly,  with  almost  incredible 
violence,  a  provincial  superlative,  ametessme  or  medemne ;  and 
thence  in  Fr.  came  meifme,  mesmey  mime  (This,  from  Diez  Etym. 
Wort.). 

On  the  second  pronoun  a  few  remarks  remain  to  be  made. 
First  not  a  few  forms  exhibit  an  initial  v  (to),  as  vam  in  the  S. 
dual,  VCL8  in  the  S.  plural,  vdo  in  the  Z.  dual,  v6  ve  of  the  pi. 
Add  to  these  the  whole  dual  and  plural  of  the  O.  Slavic ;  the 
ace.  pL  wans  of  the  O.  Pruss.,  the  \u  tkw,  etc.  But  again  the 
connection  with  the  second  numeral  shows  itself,  as  in  uiginii  for 
duigtnti;  and  in  the  Fame  way  the  Ital.  venii  is  virtually  one  with 
our  twenty.  A  similar  lot^s  is  seen  in  the  L.  mauis  for  auaduis, 
as  shown  by  the  kindred  words  a8vq  for  o-f  a^,  E.  noeet,  and  the 
vb.  suadeo  *  make  (advice)  palatable.' 

Another  variety  is  seen  in  words  which  have  an  initial  y  or 
t-consonans,  as  in  the  S.  crude  foim  yuBh-mat^  in  the  S.  dual  and 
plural,  the  Z.  plural,  the  Lith.  d.  and  plural,  and  the  O.  Pruss. 
pi.  n.  tou-s,  g.  »ott-«on,  d.  um-mans^  the  Go.  pi.  n.  jus^  £.  you,  ye^ 
your.  But  here  we  have  the  very  change  from  an  original  d  in 
the  Ij.  Dies-pier,  or  rather  Dtu-  or  Diou-piter  to  luppiter  (  =  lou- 
pcUer),  lou-isj  and  in  de-orsum,  shortened  by  St.  Augustin  to 
itisum  (It.  giuso). 

The  reflective  pronoun  came  under  consideration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  reflective  verb  (pp.  202-7),  where  the  crude  form  wais 
feeen  to  have  been  L.  seh,  Gr.  o-cc^,  from  which  there  come  with  the 
loss  of  the  vowel  <r'<^€ts,  trifxav,  etc.  To  what  is  there  said,  it 
may  be  expedient  to  add,  that  we  have  probably  the  same  root 
in  our  own  adj.  same,  with  the  original  notion  of  *  one,'  so  that 
the  L.  sem-el  'once,'  and  sim-ul,  or  as  Plautus  seems  to  have 
written  the  word,  sem-ul,  *  at  the  same  time,'  a  synonym  for  una, 
are  of  the  same  stock ;  and  so  also  the  first  element  in  the  com- 
pound forms  L.  sim-plex,  sim-plus,  sing-tUi,  sim-ilis,  sim-itu  (  =  uno 
ictu),  and  sin-cerus.  The  last  of  th^e  words  needs  perhaps  a 
little  explanation.  It  is  usually  connected  with  cera  '  wax,'  and 
the  phrase  uas  sincerum  of  Horace  is  quoted  in  support  of  the 
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etymon.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  second  element 
in  the  word  is  a  very  different  nonn,  lost  indeed  for  the  Latin,  but 
still  sui-viving  in  the  ItaL  cera  *  face/  one  with  onr  own  cheer,  so 
that  nncerus  was  the  opposite  to  onr  *  double-faced,'  and  to  the 
epithet  duplex  as  used  of  Ulysses  by  Horace.  To  these  again  let 
me  add  the  Gr.  ofi-a,  dvXov^,  a-Tr-af  (for  dTr-aicts),  av-a^  (  =  om-nis), 
ouS-ofi-os,  6fi-ov,  etc.,  and  again  on  the  Teutonic  side,  G.  samm- 
el-ft,  am-aamm-enj  Dan.  sam-tykke  '  consent,'  sam-Jdang  *  harmony,' 
9am-tidig  *  contemporary' ;  nay  also  the  Gr.  aw  and  L.  cum.  The 
ideas  of  *  one-ness,'  *  same-ness,'  *  union,'  and  *  entirety,'  are 
beyond  doubt  closely  connected. 

Lastly,  as  concerns  the  reduplication  of  personal  pronouns  for 
purpose  of  emphasis,  the  form  memet  is  commonly  treated  as  an 
instance  of  reduplication,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  as  this  may 
be  only  the  pronoun  in  its  fuller  form,  as  explained  above. 
Still  it  seems  in  the  end  to  have  been  regarded  as  reduplicate, 
and  so  to  have  suggested  such  forms  as  tute,  aese,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand  the  emphatic  c/xc,  c/ioc,  cfiov,  as  opposed  to  fit,  /aoi,  fujVf 
were  probably  themselves  decapitated  from  /uic/xc,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


PERSONAL  PRONOUNS  AS  SUFFIXES. 


These  may  be  considered  under  the  several  beads  of  snfi&zes  to 
verbs  as  denoting  the  agent,  of  suffixes  to  prepositions,  and 
thirdly  to  noons  with  the  power  of  possessives.  In  the  first  of 
these  uses  it  may  help  the  inquiry  if  a  table  be  given  of  the 
suffixes  in  the  several  languages  belonging  or  allied  to  our  Indo- 
European  stock,  as : — 


Singular, 

Plural. 

s. 

bhar&mi  bharasi  bharati 

bhar&mas  bharatha  bharanti 

z. 

bardmi 

barahi 

baraiti 

bar^mahi 

baratha 

barenti 

Gr. 

L. 

O.SL 

<ft€piO 

fero 
berun 

fer(i)s    fer(i)t 
bereshi  bereti 

<f>€pOfl€V 

ferimus 
beremu 

(^cperc 

fer(i)tis 

hereto 

<f>€p<nxnv 

ferunt 

beninti 

Go. 

baira 

bairis 

bairith 

bairam 

bairith 

bairand 

O.G. 
A.-S. 

piru 
bere 

piris 
berest 

pirit 
berets 

pirames 
bvra« 

pirat 
bera« 

pirant 
berais 

O.N. 

Erse* 

ber 
berim 

ber(r) 
beri 

ber(r) 

berid 

beres 

1 

berum 
berme 

beri« 
berthe 

bera 
berit 
berte 

Lith. 
Oss.t 

sukh 
khanin 

Buki 
khanis 

siik(a) 
khani 

8ukam(e) 
khanam 

8iikat(e) 
khanuth 

stik(a) 
khanine 

Lapp4 

molsoib 

molsoi 

molsoi 

molsoime 

molsoi  te 

molsoin 

Finn.§ 

maxan 

maxat 

maxai 

Ei 

maxarame 

1  maxatte 

maxawat 

•  Zeuss  (ed.  Ebel)  Gr.  Celt.  p.  427.        t  From  llosen. 

t  MoiUo  *  change/  Fiellstrom,  p.  67.      §  Maxa  '  loosen,'  Vhael,  p.  Sa 
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To   these  add  the  dual  forms  for  those  langoagee  which 
possess  them: — 


S. 

Z. 

Gr. 

L. 

O.Sl. 

Go. 

0.  G. 

A.-S. 

O.N. 

Lith. 

Erse* 

The 


s. 

bhar&yas 

bharathas 

bharat&m 

Gr. 

<ft€p€TOV 

^/ocrov 

Go. 

Lith. 

bairds 
slikava 

bairats 
sukata 

6lik(a) 

Lapp. 

.  molsuimen 

molsoiten 

molsoikan 

the  forms  for  the  so-called  substantive  verb : — 

Singidar. 

Plurai. 

asmi 

asi 

asti 

smas 

stha 

santi 

ahmi 

ahi 

asto 

hmahi 

sta 

henti 

Ct/U 

€0-0-1 

fOTtV 

€Ofl€V 

€<TT€ 

€unv 

sum 

es 

eist 

sumus 

estis 

sunt 

yesmi 

yesi 

yesti 

L 

yesmu 

yeste 

sunt! 

im 

is 

ist 

si(j)um 

8i(j)uth 

bind 

pim 

pist 

ist 

pirumos 

pinit 

sint 

eom 

eart 

is 

bind 

sind 

sind 

em 

ert 

er 

erum 

eruts 

eru 

esmi 

esi 

esti 

esrae 

este 

esti 

am 

at 

as  (is 

) 

amuii 

adib 

it 

dual  forms  for  the 

S.  Bvas 

Gr.  

0.  SI.  yesv^ 

Go.  8i(j)u 

Lith.  eswa 


several  languages  are : — 

sthas  stas 

€<TTOV  £OTOV 

yesta  yebta 

si(j)uts  

esta  cbti 


It  was  a  common  practice,  in  the  classical  languages,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis  to  prefix  an  independent  pronoun  as  the 
agent,  though  the  idea  v&s  already  denoted  in  the  suffixed 
pronoun ;  and  so  it  was  but  natural  that  the  latter  should  be 
corrupted,  as  superfluous,  or  at  any  rate  devoid  of  importance. 
Again  in  the  course  of  time  the  use  of  on  independent  pronoun 


♦  Zeuss,  Gr.  C.  p.  487. 
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becoming  general,  the  snffixos  were  apt  to  drop  off  altogether 
as  being  mere  surplusage.  Nay  in  some  cases  a  common  form 
of  suffix  shows  itself  m  the  plural,  as  in  the  A.-S.  herafi^  G.  mW, 
£.  ore,  distinction  being  then  no  longer  necesi^ary. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  suffixes  in  detail.  The  Sanskrit,  as  in 
hhaV'dmi,  hhar-dmi,  gives  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  in  it<) 
fullest  form,  where  dmi  closely  approaches  to  the  original  asmi. 
In  the  Gr.  St&u/u  the  long  vowel  in  part  perhaps  belongs  to  the 
pronoun,  but  in  TiOrjfii  (for  ri-^ccr-/u)  only  /u  can  be  claimed 
for  it;  and  the  same  is  the  case  for  many  verbs  alike  in  S. 
and  in  Gr.,  as  S.  asmi  *1  am,'  Smi  *I  go,'  cuZmt  'I  eat';  Gr. 
cifu  for  co-fu  '  I  am,'  ci/u  'I  go ' ;  and  Lith.  emni  ' I  am,'  etmt 
*  I  go,'  edmi  '  I  eat,'  d&ml  *  I  give,'  demi  *  I  place,'  stowmi  *  I  stand/ 
8^mi  '  I  sit,'  geOymi  '  I  help.'  On  the  other  hand  not  a  few  verbs 
drop  the  i,  but  still  retain  before  the  m  a  vowel  belonging  to  the 
pronoun,  either  o,  or  one  of  its  neighbour  vowels  a  or  ti,  as 
L.  «um,  inquam^  and  «ctam,*  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
is  at  times  but  a  fuller  form  of  9cio.  Add  O.  G.  iu-om^  0.  Sax. 
hi  um^  A.-Sax.  he-om  and  eom.  So  too  one  of  these  vowels  is  seen 
in  the  pi.  forms,  as  S.  hhofihdmas^  rv7rT-ofi€v  or  Twrr-oftcs,  L, 
(e)9^mu8y  uol-umu8,  O.  G.  pir-umes  '  we  are,'  rnlUamea  *  we  fall ' ; 
and  slightly  weakened  in  scriihimua  (of.  optumus  optimus,  decumua 
decimus,  genubus  gentbus).  But  this  form  om  again  undergoes 
curtailment.  The  Greek  language,  unable  to  tolerate  a  final  m, 
prefers  rvima  to  rvTrroft,  but  exhibits  some  compensation  in  the 
long  vowel.  Similarly  the  Latin  has  ero,  Juero^  acrtbo,  Bcrtpsero^ 
but  the  m  again  reappears  in  the  plural.  A  u  rather  than  o  is 
seen  in  Lith.  Buku  and  O.  G.  piru^  while  the  Gothic,  as  usual, 
prefers  an  a  to  o,  as  g(ba  ;  and  here  again  the  pi.  retains  the  a, 
as  gibam  *'  we  give.'   On  the  other  band  the  o  itself  often  vanishes, 

*  For  example,  in  "  Hand  sciam  an  no  opus  sit  quidem  nihil  urn- 
%uam  omnino  deesse  amicis/'  Cic.  Am.  51 ;  "  Quod  baud  sciam  an  tu 
primus  ostenderis/'  Cic.  Or.  1,  255 ;  "  Haud  sciam  (So  Paris  M.)  an 
iustissimo  triumpho  .  .  .  triumphauerit;  non  ero  quod  sciam,"  PL 
Oapi  2,  2,  15 ;  "  Tantumst  quod  sciam/'  PI.  Merc.  3,  4,  57 ;  "  Non 
edepol  ego  te,  quod  sciam,  umquam  ante  hunc  diem  uidi/*  PI.  Men 
8, 2,  37 ;  for  in  the  old  writers  the  subj.  was  not  used  in  these  phrases. 
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leaving  a  mere  m,  especially  after  a  vowel,  as  Bcnbeborm,  scrtbct-m, 
tteU-m^  senbere-m.  Add  Go.  m  '  I  am ' ;  0.  G.  pirn  or  him,  gdm, 
tidm  ;  O.  Sax.  d6m  ;  E.  am.  Not  unfrequentlj  the  m  is  supplanted 
bjan  fi,  aa  in  rfpoufftav  (cf.  cypa^/x-cv),  cycypat^civ  (cf.  eYeYpaxf>€ifi£y), 
crt^,  etc.  Lastly  the  suffix  altogether  vanishes,  as  in  ey/xu/ra, 
ycypo^o,  cycypo^o,  Bcripn, 

As  the  crude-form  of  the  second  person  seems  to  have  had  at 
the  outset  a  final  labial,  viz.,  Lith.  tav,  L.  teb^  Slav,  tcb,  so  we 
find  a  trace  of  the  same  in  the  form  of  the  suffixed  pronoun 
as  favoured  by  Chaucer  (vv.  9360,  16949,  17227  of  Wright's 
edition) : 

*'  And  thanne  schal^ni^  nought  repente  the." 

*'  Has  thou  (has^oti'  ?)  had  fleen  at  night  or  aitow  dronke  ?" 

"  Now  shal^ot^,  false  thef,  thy  song  forgoon, 
Ne  never  in  al  thy  lyf  ne  achaltow  speke." 

But  at  times  both  an  a  and  a  t  are  kept,  as  though  standing 
for  -est  thou  (vv.  4168,  4344,  5096,  15563)  : 

"Herdistow  ever  slik  a  sang  er  now  ?" 

For  many  a  pastey  ha^^ou^  lete  blood 
And  many  a  Jakk  of  Dover  h^tow  sold." 

"  Thus  hMtow  doon  and  yit  I  holde  my  pees." 
**  Now  mayatow  wepe  with  thine  eyghen  blinde." 

So  histUj  ginnestu,  acadestu,  are  quoted  by  Bopp  (§  448  f.)  from 
Gra£f  (p.  80) ;  but  I  would  add  that  in  the  first  of  the  three  the 
a  may  be  part  of  the  theme. 

For  the  most  part  a  is  preferred  to  t,  while  in  the  older 
varieties  the  vowel  u  in  weakened  into  an  t,  as  in  S.  hJutr-aai, 
vdk-aaif  where  the  short  penult  a  seems  to  be  a  connecting  vowel ; 
and  a  similar  connecting  vowel  is  probably  seen  in  the  old 
Slavic  padeshi  '  cadis,'  veaeahi  *  vehis,'  pijeahi  '  bibis,'  where  note 
the  ah.  Then  without  a  connecting  vowel  we  have  the  Doric 
ccr-<ri  and  the  Lith.  ea-ai  *  art.'  a^lbsi  *  helpest/  etc.  (Bopp,  §  448) ; 


C( 


«t 
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while  in  the  Greek  forms  oi8a-<F^a,  rf-crOa,  €<fnf-<r$a,  the  $  is  no 
doubt  excrescent,  according  to  the  habit  of  the  language ;  bat  in 
ur-Oi '  be/  ur-Oi '  know,*  the  <r  belongs  to  the  theme,  as  is  shown 
by  comparison  with  the  imperatives  ^ucwOi,  iaroBi,  ScSo^i,  whereas 
TuOeri,  TwjidriTij  only  fail  to  exhibit  a  $  because  of  the  preceding 
aspirate.  The  S.  vit-tha  (for  vSd-thd)  and  the  equivalent  our-Oa 
(V.  G.  §  453)  have  th  without  the  sibilant,  but  here  the  t  and 
the  o-  though  belonging  to  the  theme,  may  be  doing  double  duty. 
But  in  the  L.  acripsis^i  the  original  t  is  preserved.  Again,  by  a 
loss  of  the  final  vowel,  we  have  with  a  connecting  vowel,  the 
L.  scrtb-is,  the  0.  G.  hairis  =  fera,  vigis  =  uehis,  Oss.  hhanis.  Nay 
the  old  Sc.  dialect  still  retained  the  suffix  in  this  form,  as : — 

**  So  standia  thou  here  in  this  warldes  rage 
And  wantw  that  should  guide  all  thy  viage."  * 

Then  without  the  connecting  vowel  we  have  the  L.  fera,  eras, 
acrtbebaa,  etc. ;  Gr.  riSrj^f  Icmjs,  cypai/^ag,  ^€9,  Sos ;  S.  hharSaf  vcihSa, 
Ip  Norse  the  a  passes  as  usual  into  an  r,  as  kcUlar,  The  same  a 
or  rather  $  is  supplanted  by  a  cognate  v  in  the  Gr.  rwlfov  for 
Tv^aOi ;  and  again  as  in  the  Gr.  ov^a-cOa  we  found  an  excrescent  $ 
growing  out  of  the  sibilant,  so  a  similar  t  appears  in  A.-S.  her-eat^ 
E.  bear-eat.  Again  the  original  t  without  a  vowel  appears  in  Go. 
vaiat  =  outOo^  and  in  our  toilt,  akotli^  art.  While  the  L.  acribia 
still  retained  the  sibilant  in  the  indicative,  the  same  when 
employed  as  an  imperative  drops  the  «,  and  then  as  usual  in 
such  cases  an  e  is  preferred  as  a  final,  acrtbe,  age ;  and  here  the 
Gr.  coincides  with  its  ypafftt,  aye.  Lastly  this  vowel  also  vanishes 
in  L.  /er,  faCj  ama,  audi,  etc. ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  many 
other  languages,  where  the  bare  theme  of  a  verb  is  said  to  be 
available  for  an  imperative.  How  </>€pas  obtains  its  diphthong 
I  fail  to  see,  for  I  have  no  faith  in  the  metathesis  of  the  vowel, 
as  if  it  stood  for  </>€pc<^i. 

The  suffix  of  the  third  pereon  has  its  purest  form  in  tw  of 
€(r-Ttv,  representing  an  older  rev  or  rov  (see  below).  But  the 
final   V  is   conmionly  dropt    leaving  us  rt,  as   in   ca-ri.   Dor, 

*  Quoted  by  Fielder  from  '  King's  Quhair/  p.  29. 
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TiBtj^i.  So  too  S.  (u-ti,  0.  SI.  jes-H,  Lith.  esti  ;  or  again  S.  daddti^ 
Gr.  StBwi^  0.  SI.  c2a«<t,  Lith.  duett.  But  again,  as  with  the  first 
and  second  persons,  the  final  i  drops  off,  as  in  L.  est,  ferty  uoU, 
scribiUy  8cripn(8)tf  siet,  S.  sydt,  hharSt,  At  times  a  connecting 
Yowel  shows  itself^  as  was  the  case  with  the  second  person,  as 
in  S.  hhar-ati,  vah-^ti,  O.  SI.  her-eti,  ves-eix,  while  the  L.  exhibits 
the  same,  but  with  the  loss  of  the  final  vowel  as  before,  scribit, 
uehit.  But  of  course  this  t  in  our  language  should  be  repre- 
sented by  th  ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  to  E.  hear-eth,  corresponding 
to  the  O.  G.  hatr-ith,  a  suffix  which  has  now  with  us  given  place 
to  a  mere  $,  as  hears.  But  already  in  Greek  a  sibilant  had  sup- 
planted the  r,  as  in  ri^rfcriy  or  riOrjci,  etc.,  of  the  older  language. 
But  the  consonant  of  the  suffix  altogether  vanishes  in  the  later 
forms,  as  ^^i  for  t^pm ;  and  still  more  complete  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  suffix  in  our  toilly  shall,  mayj  can,  dare.  But 
here  our  habit  of  prefixing  the  pronoun  prevents  all  confusion ; 
and  on  the  same  principle  ihe  Lithuanian  has  an  excuse  for 
employing  merely  the  theme  of  the  verb  in  the  third  person 
alike  for  singular,  dual,  and  pluraL 

The  plural  of  the  first  person  in  its  fullest  form  has  just  been 
given,  as  S.  hJiav^nMS,  Gr.  rvTrr-oftcv  or  -o/xcg,  L.  (e^s-umus,  O.  G. 
vall-ameSf  pir-umes  ;  to  which  let  me  add,  what  is  interesting,  as 
showing  how  old  forms  still  at  times  survive  in  provincial  speech, 
ponimus,  semus  =  sumus,  devimus  =  de&emtw,  podimus  =  possumus 
of  the  Sard  dialect.  In  the  forms  just  given  we  have  suffixes 
of  plurality,  as,  es,  en,  all  but  one  with  those  which  presented 
themselves  in  the  declension  of  nouns.  But  the  final  consonant 
is  lost  for  the  Lith.  stoto-ime,  du-me,  wez-ame,  and  O.  SL  staj-emu, 
do-mu,  ves-emu,  the  representatives  of  the  L.  stamus,  damus,  vehimus. 
Add  Y^app  molso'ime.  So  too  in  the  Gothic  the  subjunctive  forms 
give  us,  with  a  final  vowel,  pres.  gibaima,  pret.  gabaima ;  but  in 
the  indie,  with  loss  of  final  vowel,  gib-am,  gab-urn;  like  the  O.N. 
gefum,  gafum;  and  this  led  to  no  inconvenience,  in  as  much 
as  the  singular  had  already  thrown  off  the  m,  in  the  forms  Go. 
gtba  *  dono,'  gah  '  donaui/  O.  N.  gef,  gaf.  But  the  Oss.  khanam  is 
less  distinguished  from  the  sing,  khanin. 

The   second  person  of  the  plur.  has   the  suffix   intelligibly 
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expressed  in  lis,  fiftirly  representing  a  plur.  of  tu,  as  in  acrijmtUt^ 
compared  with  Bcripsis-ti ;  and  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  cases, 
we  find  at  one  time  a  connecting  vowel,  as  in  scrtb^tis ;  at  other 
limes  none,  as  in  es-tis^  fer-tis,  uol-tis.  But  the  8  is  lost  in  Gr. 
^cperc,  if>€poLT€  =  S.  hharita  ;  Lith.  stoto-ite,  O.  SI.  stajete,  herete,  L. 
scnhitet  Lapp  molsoitej  Finn  maxaite ;  while  the  S.  mure  frequently 
substitutes  a  th  for  <,.as  hharatha  =  feriia.  Next  the  final  vowel 
diiiappears,  a«  in  Go.  gibith,  gahuth^  O.  N.  gefidh^  gafudh^  O.  G. 
vallat  =  eaditis,  vicUut  =  cecidistis. 

The  third  person-ending  has  its  fullest  form  perhaps  in  the 
Doric  Acy^vTiv,  commonly  cut  down  to  Xry^ovn,  while  the  L. 
has  the  still  shorter  scnb-unt.  Here  we  have  a  suffix  closely 
lesembling  the  W.  hwyrU  '  they ' ;  but,  as  was  stated  above,  ovrty 
is  a  truer  form,  of  which  ov  is  the  theme,  r  excrescent,  and  ly 
a  suffix  of  plurality.  The  S.  s-anti,  hhar-anti,  are  not  unlike 
Xcy-oKTi;  and  again  the  Sard  still  retains  the  vowel,  as  iscinii 
(p.  16),  sunii  (18),  aerhinti  (187),  fainti  (195),  currinti  (197), 
hivintiy  hoUnti  (243),  ante-ponifiii  (245),  all  taken  from  the  Com- 
l)endio  or  Catechiism  spoken  of  above,  while  the  numbers  refer 
to  the  pages.  Yet  in  the  same  island  shortened  forms  are  also 
in  use,  as  sunt  (p.  23),  servint  (24),  andant  and  vivent  (30), 
observant  (31),  etc.  Add  the  O.  G.  valiant  =  cadunt;  and  what 
differs  but  little  the  Go.  gtb-andy  A.-S.  and  G.  sind.  But  the  t 
also  vanishes,  especially  in  Greek,  which  could  not  allow  a  final 
nt.  Hence  €<l>€pov,  ijaav,  with  S.  ahharan;  and  so  the  perfects. 
Go.  gab-un,  O.  G.  v(alun.  Add  G.  schretben^  Lapp  molsoin.  The 
O.  N.  goes  a  step  farther,  dropping  the  n,  as  pres.  ge/a^  pret.  ga/u. 
Again  in  some  languages,  as  our  own,  the  whole  suffix  is  last ; 
and  this  is  in  effect  the  habit  of  French,  which  in  aim-ent  writes 
indeed  ent  but  gives  the  syllable  no  expression.  Lastly,  in  the 
A.-Saxon  the  three  peisons  of  the  plural  have  all  the  same  suffix  ; 
it  may  be  on  as  in  gafon  *  we,  ye,  the}'  gave,'  or  adh  as  gifadh 
*  we,  ye,  they  give,*  or  gife  the  same. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noted,  that  in  our  own  language  it  was 
once  permitted  to  omit  the  independent  pronoun  in  the  second 
person,  and  this  because  the  suffix  is  maintained  in  some  purity. 
Thus  Shaksi)ere  has  (Othcl.  3,  3)  : 
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"  Hast  Btolen  it  from  her  ? 
Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 
Fellow,  where  goest  ?  " — 

Perwml  Pronouns  as  suffixes  to  Prepositions, — This  combination 
abounds  in  the  Keltic  languages.  Thus  from  Zeuss  (as  edited 
by  Ebel)  I  take  the  following  examples  belonging  to  the  old 
Erse :  1,  in  (Lat.  in),  whence  indiumm  '  in  me,*  indid  '  in  eo/  in 
which  the  excrescent  d  deserves  notice  (p.  627);  2.  for  (far)  = 
G.  ti5er  or  rer,  L.  super  ;  whence  form  *  de  me,*  fori  *  super  te,* 
where  for  corresponds  to  L.  per,  i.  e.  in  my  view  a  decapitated 
variety  of  super  (p.  628) ;  3.  o  {ua)  *  a6/  with  udim  *  a  me,' 
u&it  'a  te,'  huad  *  ab  eo,'  udin  *de  nobis*  (p.  631);  4.  os  (uas) 
'  Aoper,*  with  uasum  *  supra  me  '  (p.  634). 

Similarly  for  modern  Welsh  there  occur :  ai  *  to,'  with  ^ataf 
'  to  me,*  atat  *  to  thee/  aio  *  to  him,*  ati  *  to  her ;  *  atom  '  to  us,* 
aioch  *  to  you,*  aiynt  *  to  them.'  Hd)  *  without,*  whence  hd)of 
'  without  me/  hehot  *  without  thee,* .  .  .  hebddynt  *  without  them.' 
Can  or  gan  '  with,'  whence  genyf  *  with  me,*  genyt  *  with  thee,' 
ganddo  *with  him,*  ganddi  'with  her;'  genym  'with  us,*  genych 
'  with  you,*  ganddynt  '  with  them ; '  and  so  on. 

Such  union  of  prepositiou  and  pronoun  belongs  no  doubt  to 
all  languages ;  but  what  characterizes  the  Keltic  use  of  the  same 
is  the  coiTupt  form  of  the  pronoun,  which  naturally  results  from 
its  degraded  office  as  a  suffix.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  note  that 
in  Latin  also  the  treatment  of  such  words  as  closely  united 
serves  to  explain  some  little  difficulties.  In  the  Andiia  (5,  3, 28) 
occurs  the  line,  "  H6c  modo  (pron.  iwo,  as  recommended  p.  131 ) 
te  obsecro  iit  ne  credas  a  m(e)  adlegat(um)  hunc  senem,**  where 
the  emphasis  lies  on  the  prunoun,  as  indeed  is  shown  by  the 
very  place  of  adlegatum,  as  well  as  by  the  meaning ;  yet  the 
pronoun  is  elided,  so  that  the  metrical  accent  cannot  fall  upon 
the  e.  But  if  a  me  constitute  one  word,  am*  receiving  the  accent 
gives  prominence  to  what  remains  of  the  pronoun.  In  the  same 
way,  in  another  line  of  the  same  play  (2,  3, 5),  "  S^t  si  tu  negdris 
ducer(e)  f(bi)  culpam  in-te  transferet,"  the  metrical  accent  falls 
on  the  tn  of  tn-/e,  not  on  the  pronoun;  but  again,  for  the  same 
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reason,  this  gives  no  o£fence.     Compare  too  Phorm.  2,  2,  3;  5, 
1,38. 

Possessive  Pronouns  as  Suffixes, — I  first  noticed  this  combination 
in  the  Lapp  language,  and  so  drew  attention  to  it  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Philological  Society*  (vol.  2,  p.  182),  quoting  from 
Fiellstrom's  Gr.  (p.  32)  :— 

N,  man  I  todn  thou  soden  he. 

G,  mo  of  me  to  of  thee  so  of  him. 

And  then  from  pp.  20,  2 1 : — 

pame  son  pamam  my  son. 

nipe  knife  nipat  thy  knife. 

aija  grandfather  aijabs  his  giundfather. 

And  with  this  I  subsequently  compared  the  Persian  forms, 
sucft  as  from  dar  '  door,*  daram  *  my  door,*  darat  *  thy  door,*  damsh 
*  his  or  her  door,*  The  same  forms,  I  am  told,  when  connected 
with  verbs,  denote  the  oblique  case,  dat.  or  ace,  as  gofirosh  '  said 
to  him.'  t 

And  thus  here  again  we  find  in  the  Lapp  not  merely  pro- 
nouns all  but  identical  with  those  which  belong  to  the  classical 
languages,  but  a  common  habit  of  combination. 

The  subject  is  one  on  which  Mr.  Gamett  also  has  dwelt ; 
and  I  may  borrow  from  his  paper  in  the  same  Transactions 
(vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  17,  18)  the  following  parallel  examples,  taken 
from  languages  akin  to  the  Lapp,  as  first  Wotiak : — 

p%  (for  pi-i)  filius  mei 
pi-ed  , , 

pi-ez  , , 

pi-my  , , 

pi'dy  , , 

Again  from  the  Tcbercmissian,  he  places  alongside  of  each 
other : — 

•  In  a  Paper  read  Jan.  16,  1846. 

t  For  this  and  for  other  aid  I  have  to  thauk  my  colleague  ProL 
Hieu. 


mei 

hera-i 

dixi 

tui 

hera-d 

dixisti 

ejus 

hera-z 

dixit 

nostri 

herorfny 

diximus 

uestri 

bera-dy 

dixistis 

eorum 

hera-zy 

dixerunt. 
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3i: 


oto-ift 

pater  mei 

%8chtene-m 

faoiam 

cUa-t 

9  9     tui 

ischtene-t 

facias 

ata-sha 

, ,     Bui,  ejus 

ischteneshe 

facial 

aiCHM 

, ,     nostri 

ischtene-na 

faciamus 

aia-da 

, ,     uoBiri 

ischtene-da 

faciatiH 

aichsht 

•  •     eoram 

ischiene-sht 

faciant. 

Mr.  Gamett's  immediate  object  in  these  quotations  was  to  &how 
that  the  personal  endings  of  the  verb  are  genitives,  not  nomina- 
tives. But  this  is  a  matter,  which  for  me  has  little  importance, 
seeing  that,  as  I  stated  above  (p.  19),  the  genitive  shares  the 
idea  of  *  whence '  with  the  nominative,  and  so  has  as  good  a  right 
to  represent  the  agent. 

The  first  part  of  *  Das  Verbum  der  griechischen  Sprache,'  by 
Georg  Curtius,  has  this  moment  come  to  hand,  and  in  p.  25 1  find 
quotations  of  a  like  kind,  first  from  the  Magyar : — 

vdti-am  ich  babe  gewartet  hal^m     mein  Fisch 

vdrt-ad  du  hast  ihn  erwartet       hal-<id      dein  Fisch 

vdrt-a  er  hat  ihn  erwartet 

vdH-nnh  wir  haben  gewartet 

And  then  from  the  Ostiak  ; — 
pane-m      ich  legte 
pane-n       du  legtest 
pane-t       er  legte 

And  fix)m  the  Yakut : — 
hyitrym      ich  schnitt 
hytl-yu       du  schnittst 
hyst^         er  schnitt 

So  far  the  pronominal  forms  are  suffixed, 
prefixed  in  one  member  of  the  Caucasian  group  of  languages 
(Mr.  Gamett's  Paper,  voL  4,  p.  23)  ;  and  this  alike  with  nouns 
and  verbs,  as : — 

B-db    *  pater  mei  *  a-nehoit    *  oro ' 


hcd-a 

sein  Fisch 

hal^nk 

unser  Fisch. 

ime-m 

meine  Frau 

ime-n 

deine  Frau 

ime-t 

seine  Frau. 

haa-ifm 

mein  Kopf 

hcu-yu 

dein  Kopf 

has-a 

sein  Eopf. 

£xed. 

But  we  find  them 

vhob  * 

,,    tui' 

u-nehoit    'oras' 

f-a6    « 

, ,    ejus  • 

i-nehoit     *  orat  * 

h-ab  * 

, ,    nostri 

ha^ehoit  'oramus' 

sh-ab' 

, ,    uestii  * 

ah-nehoit  'oratis* 

r-ah    * 

, ,    ^orum  * 

r-nehoit    *  orant.' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THIRD-PERSON  PRONOUNS/ 


Thb  next  problem  is  of  great  extent,  as  it  has  to  deal  witli  all 
the  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  including,  to  take  our  examples 
from  English,  the  definite  article  ihe,  the  demonstratives  this 
thai  and  yon  or  yonder^  the  personal  pronouns,  he-  she  it  theyy 
the  relatives  and  interrogatives  toho,  whcU,  the  indefinite  9om€y 
together  with  the  adverbs  and  conjunctions  connected  with 
them,  viz.,  «o,  thus,  as,  here,  hither,  hence,  &c, ;  now,  then,  when ; 
though,  than  ;  and  lastly  the  compounds  such  and  which. 

The  result  at  which  I  hope  to  arrive  is  that  all  these  words 
are  of  one  stock  ;  but  for  clearness  it  seems  necessary  to  break 
up  the  inquiry  into  difierent  sections.  I  proceed  then  first  of 
all  to  show,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  several  classes  run  into 
one  another,  so  far  as  use  is  concerned,  viz. :  that  there  is  no 
substantial  distinction  between  the  definite  pronoun  the,  for 
example,  and  the  demonstrative  this  ;  that  among  demonstratives 
themselves  the  same  word  may  be  applied  to  things  near  and 
to  things  remote;  that  from  demonstratives  are  deduced  the 
forms  employed  for  all  personal  pronouns  of  the  third  person  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  reflective  pronoun ;  that  demonstratives 
are  available  as  relatives ;  that  there  is  no  substantial  distinction 
between  relatives  and  interrogatives,  or  between  relative  and 
indefinite  pronouns.  A  second  branch  of  the  argument  will 
deal  with  the  forms,  leading  us  to  the  result  that  they  are  all 

*  The  first  sketch  of  this  paper  was  read  before  the  Philological 
Society,  March  26, 1847,  and  then,  with  a  few  changes,  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  '  Alphabet,  etc.',  in  1849. 
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deduced  from  a  oommon  origin.  A  third  will  discuss  the 
original  meaning  of  this  common  form;  and  finally  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  this  meaning  is  such  as  t-o  account  for 
all  the  varieties  in  the  nses  of  the  pronouns. 

Although  I  have  thus  started  from  the  vocabulary  of  our  own 
language  it  will  fall  within  my  duty  to  discuss  the  pronouns 
generally  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  even  to  glance 
occasionally  at  outlying  languages,  which  the  German  school  for 
the  most  part  religiously  shun. 

The  free  intermixture  in  use  of  the  several  classes  of  pronouns 
claims  our  first  consideration;  and  here  I  start  from  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  definite  article  was  in  origin  a  demonstrative 
pronoun.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  early  language  of  Greece, 
as 'in  the  Iliad,  ra  8*  a^ocva  Scxccr^ai  *and  receive  this  ransom,' 
shewing  it ;  rr/y  S*  cyo)  ov  Xvo-o)  '  but  this  woman  I  will  not  let 
go ' ;  and  the  later  language,  in  certain  adverbial  phrases,  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  traces  of  the  same  use,  as  in  vpo  rov  '  before 
this,'  n^  'for  this  reason.'  The  Latin  language  is  without  a 
definite  article,  unless  the  name  be  conceded  to  the  pronoun  hie 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  '*  the  demonstrative  pronoun  'feet  ae  sSo  is 
also  used,'*  says  Bask  (Gr.  §  146)  '*  for  the  article  " ;  and  in  the 
Romanic  languages,  2o,  ^,  le,  etc.,  are  of  course  corrupted  forms 
of  the  Latin  iUe,  etc. 

Secondly*,  there  is  no  original  distinction  between  demon- 
stratives which  point  to  near  and  to  remote  objects.  Thus  Bopp 
(V.  G.  §  371,  Transl.)  sa3's:  **  That,  which  in  Sanskrit  signifies 
this  means  also  for  the  most  part  that,  the  mind  supplying  the 
place  whether  near  or  remote.  In  Greek  again  the  old  gram- 
marians appear  to  have  agreed  that  icqvoq,  n/vos,  fccivos,  and 
€K€ivofi  were  but  dialectic  varieties  of  one  word  (see  Ahrens  de 
dial.  Dor.  p.  267);  and  Ahrens  himself,  while  he  wishes  to 
make  out  that  rrjvoq  is  of  a  different  origin  from  the  three  others, 
yet  admits  that  at  times  it  is  used  like  ckcivos  for  a  distant  object, 
though  more  commonly  for  one  that  is  near.  Our  own  theU 
again,  as  opposed  to  this,  now  carries  with  it  the  notion  of 
greater  distance,  yet  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  pronoun 
the,  since  it  represento  the  German  c2a#,  which  serves  as  the 
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neuter  of  der  *  the.'  The  Slavic  languages  have  demonstrative 
pronouns  beginning  with  a  /,  like  the  Greek  to  tov,  <fec.,  which 
for  the  most  part  mean  *  this/  and  a  second  set  in  the  form  on 
or  10071,  which  for  the  most  part  meau  that;  yet  the  Russian 
demonstrative  ofC  ona  ono  is  translated  by  Hamoniere  '  cela  *  or 
•oeci*;  and  to  the  simpler  adjective  on  he  gives  the  distinct 
meaning  of '  ceci '  as  opposed  to  *  cela.'  So  too  generally  in  the 
Slavic  languages,  on,  ona^  ono,  or  toon^  wona,  wono,  as  n^^ed  for 
the  personal  pronouns  '  he,  she,  it,'  claim  connection  with  the 
idea  rather  of  '  this '  than  of  *  that.'  It  is  indeed  because  the 
true  office  of  hie  and  ille  is  simply  to  point,  that  a  repetition 
either  of  hie  and  hie,  or  of  ille  and  iUe,  is  available  for  contrast- 
ing two  different  objects,  precisely  as  hie  and  ille  are  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Thus  Ovid,  describing  the  half-military 
character  of  the  neighbouring  farmer  in  his  place  of  exile  says : 
'*  Hac  arat  infelix,  hao  tenet  arma  manu  " ;  while  a  repeated  iUs 
serves  the  same  purpose  in  Ter.  Ph.  3,  2,  16,  and  elsewhere 
(cf.  too  Mayor's  Juv.  10,  91).  In  fact  such  repetitions  of  the 
same  word  with  a  reference  to  different  objects  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  use  of  alius  .  . .  cdiua,  of  alter  . . .  alier,  of  tu  and  tu, 
of  tuu8  and  tuua.  (See  Essays,  pp.  172,  173.)  We  have  now  a 
marked  distinction  between  our  here  and  there,  hither  and  thither, 
etc. ;  yet  the  forms  with  th  in  English  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  pronoun  the,  to  which  the  notion  of  'this'  originally  be- 
longed ;  and  further,  under  Hask's  law,  this  initial  th  represents 
the  r  of  the  Greek  to  tov,  etc.,  which  again  means  '  this '  rather 
than  *  that.' 

Without  saying  either  yea  or  nay  to  the  question  whether  the 
following  forms  have  any  affinity  with  our  European  pronominal 
stock,  it  is  to  the  present  purpose  to  notice  the  fact  that  in 
Mantchou  (Gabelentz,  Gr.  p.  38)  and  Mongol  (I.  J.  Schmidt, 
Gr,  p.  46)  ere  *  this  *  corresponds  to  tere  *  that,'  precisely  as  our 
here  to  there  ;  and  again,  in  the  former  language,  we  have  ouba 
'  this,'  touba  *  that' ;  and  enteke  '  huius-modi,'  tenteke  *  illius-modi.' 

As  to  the  substantial  identity  of  the  personal  pronouns  he,  she, 
it,  &Q.,  and  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to 
point  to  hie,  haec^  hoe,  so  used,  or  to  the  French  il  le,  eUe  la.    So 
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too  the  prononn  is,  ea,  id,  also  supplies  forms  for  the  persons. 
This  prononn,  though  it  eventually  ceased  to  have  a  demon- 
strative power,  was  in  origin  but  a  corruption  of  that  which  lies 
at  the  base  of  hie,  haec,  hoc.  The  c  of  this  latter  pronoun  is  no 
original  part  of  the  word,  and  indeed  is  not  seen  in  the  forms 
hi,  hoe,  his,  horum,  &o,,  nor  in  the  compounds  h(hdie  or  horswn  for 
ho-uorsum.  I  have  already  (p.  219)  pointed  out  that  hi  and  his 
and  even  a  sing.  nom.  his  ought  to  be  included  in  the  declension 
of  is,  ea,  id,  in  our  grammars,  although  the  editors  of  Cicero  still 
persist  in  a  general  preference  of  the  forms  ii  or  t,  iis,  is,  or  eis. 
Thus  when  Baiter,  etc.,  in  the  text  of  Cicero  inserts  these,  there 
will  generally  be  found  a  note  to  this  effect :  "  MSS.  hi  (Aw)." 
So  habitually  in  Nipperdey's  Caesar,  the  MSS.  A.  B.  E.  f.  have 
hi  and  his,  where  he  and  other  editors  generally  prefer  tt  and  iis, 
and  this  even  in  that  use  before  a  relative,  where  the  relative 
clause  alone  defines  the  'who,'  as  hi  qui  flumen  transissent  (1,  13, 
5) ;  etiam  hi  qui  magnum  in  castris  usum  haibebant  (1,  39,  5) ;  de 
his  (so  N.  for  once)  rebus  qucte  agi  coeptae  erant.  So  again  in 
Halm's  Quintilian  an  ii  or  iis  of  the  text  in  the  notes  regularly  re- 
ceives its  due  correction  into  hi  or  his.  In  the  Juridical  writers 
these  liberties  with  the  text  are  less  taken ;  and  accordingly  in 
Ulpian,  etc.,  the  ordinary  phrase  is  de  his  qui  in  poiestate  sunt, 
and  so  on,  where  his  must  be  the  ablative  of  t^,  not  of  hie.  It 
was  probably  because  of  the  commonly  less  emphatic  character 
of  is  ea  id,  compared  to  hie  haec  hoc,  that  the  h  was  lost  for  this 
pronoun.  So  our  English  it  is  no  doubt  one  with  the  L.  id,  yet 
it  has  grown  out  of  the  A.-Sax.  hit ;  and  indeed  a  genitive  his 
for  a  long  tiftie  maintained  its  ground  in  our  language  with 
the  power  of  its.  In  proof  of  this  the  English  Bible  presents 
abundant  examples.  Thus  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has 
V.  11,  "  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  fruit 
is  in  »7self";  and  the  first  chapter  of  Leviticus  v.  6,  **he  shall 
flay  the  burnt  offering,  and  cut  it  into  his  pieces." 

The  intimate  relation  which  exists  between  the  relative  and 
the  definite  article  or  demonstrative  pronoun  is  clearly  seen  in 
a  comparison  of  the  Greek  forms,  6s  rj  and  6  17,  for  the  a-  of  6s, 
which  alone  distinguishes  them,  is  but  the  nominatival  suffix, 
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and  so  no  part  of  the  base  of  the  word.  Nay  in  some  cases  6s 
takes  the  place  of  6  or  ovros.  Thus  ApoUonius  Dysoolus  (p.  71 
Bekker's  ed.) :  17  6s  rjyv  urqv  cn^fuio-iav  c^ci  tq  ovt(k  :  6s  yap  pa 
/ioXurra  rjvhoivt  KqpvKunr  kcu  IlXarcov,  rj  ^  6^.  In  the  neuter  of  the 
article,  to,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  oblique  cases,  a  r 
presents  itself,  but  this  too  constitutes  no  substantial  difference, 
as  in  the  old  language  the  relative  also  has  a  r,  especially  in 
Herodotus,  as,  for  example,  Bvova-i  ry  Tlap6€Via  tovs  tc  vawfyov^ 
KOI  Tov<:  av  Xapwri.  So  with  ourselves  that  habitually  has 
assigned  to  it  the  office  of  a  relative,  as  '  the  man  thai  I  am 
speaking  of,'  herein  following  the  A.-Saxon.  Thus  Bask  in  his 
Grammar  (p.  57  of  Thorpe's  translation)  :  •'  The  demonstrative 
pronoun  i>set,  ae,  seS,  is  also  used  relatively,  and  is  in  general 
repeated  in  a  sentence,  so  that  in  the  first  clause  it  stands  as  a 
demonstrative,  and  in  the  next  as  a  relative,  as :  h^tan  fest 
saelfa  fast  ndne  ne  hedis,  to  call  those  blessings  tohich  are  none; 
se  man  se  feet  swifte  hors  hafaT^,  the  man  who  ha^  the  swift  horse,** 
Similarly  in  German  the  third  chapter  of  St.  John,  within  the 
compass  of  five  verses,  has :  Wir  reden  das  Wir  wissen,  and 
zeugen  das  Wir  gesehen  haben ;  Des  Menschen  Sohn  der  im 
Himmel  ist;  Alle  die  an  Ihn  glauben.  But  besides  the  ad- 
jective that  we  find  also  a  relative  use  of  the  adverb  there  again 
and  again  in  Chaucer,  as:  (Nonnes  Priestes  Tale)  ''for  in  an 
oxes  stalle  This  night  shall  I  be  mordred  there  I  lie."  Nay  in 
A.-Saxon  an  indeclinable  f  e  is  used  alike  for  the  definite  pro- 
noun and  for  a  relative,  as  in :  fa&t  micele  geteld  f 6  Moises 
worhte  *  the  large  tent  which  Moses  wrought.'  The  same  pro- 
noun fe  may  even  be  used  at  once  for  the  pers(5nal  pronoun 
*  he '  and  the  relative  '  who,'  as :  fc  fc  on  me  belyf «  *  he  who 
believeth  in  me.'  In  Welsh  also,  to  take  one  of  the  Keltic  stock 
the  ordinary  combination  for  the  relative  is  yr  hwn  m.,  yr  hon  £, 
that  is  literally,  *  the  this.*  Then  again,  turning  to  other 
quarters,  I  find  Bopp  (§  383)  saying :  "  in  Zend  the  relative 
also  occurs  with  the  meaning  of  a  demonstrative."  For  example 
the  ace.  yim  of  the  Zend  relative  is  used  in  the  sense  of '  hunc. 
And  in  Dobrowsky  (Instit.  p.  608)  there  occurs  the  passage : 
"Utuntiir   interpretes    relative    ad    exprimendum    Graeoorum 
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articulum  6  ^  to,  quo  carent  Slavi/'  Add  from  the  Finn 
(Vhaers  Gr.  p.  47) :  hdn  $d  tuo  alias  Demonstratiya,  alias 
Helatiya  sunt.  Even  in  Latin  the  relative  has  at  times  the 
power  which  rather  belongs  to  is  ea  id,  specially  in  parenthetic 
phrases,  such  as :  *  qua'  ( =  ea)  ercU  temperantia,^  *  ut  est  homo ' 
{  =  *sic  est  homo ') ;  also  in :  quod  cum  audisset ;  and  the  double 
qua  in  phrases  like  *  qua  uiri  qua  mulieres'  seems  to  require  for 
its  literal  translation,  'along  here  the  men,  along  here  the 
women.'  In  the  same  way  I  would  explain  the  combination 
quum  .  .  turn  . .  ,  as  equivalent  to  tum  .  .  turn  .  •  Again  the  it 
^t '  here,'  by  its  fqrm  asserts  an  identity  with  the  base  of  the 
Latin  relative.  So  too  in  the  phrase  '  A  is  as  old  as  B,*  the  firht 
a«  is  a  demonstrative,  the  second  a  relative;  and  indeed  the 
Latin  would  express  this  by  tarn  . .  quam.  Home  Tooke  was  of 
course  right  when  he  explained  such  a  form  as :  '  I  know  that 
he  is  gone,'  as  equal  to :  *  I  know  this,  he  is  gone.'  But  this 
being  true,  we  must  explain  in  the  same  way  the  use  of  quam, 
quod,  ut,  ori  (which  in  form  are  all  relatives)  in  the  combinations 
poslquam  (cf.  the  G.  nack-dem),  praeler  quod  ,  .,  prout . .,  as  well  as 
the  particles  in :  suadeo  ut  abecu,  laetatur  quod  redieris,  Xcyu>  ore 

In  the  same  way  forms  with  an  initial  s,  appear  now  as  rela- 
tives, now  as  demonstratives.  First  as  relatives,  viz.  the  Gothic 
sd-s  '  qui '  and  su-s  *  quae,'  noticed  by  Grimm  (D.  G.  3,  p.  22,  §  7), 
the  O.  Norse  sem,  Dan.  and  Sw.  som ;  and  with  the8e  we  may 
include  the  second  element  of  our  own  whoso,  compared  with 
the  Latin  reduplicate  quis-quis.  Nay  in  old  German  so  was  re- 
peatedly employed  in  this  sense,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
0.  F.  Becker  in  his  Grammar  (Transl.  §  130,  obd.) :  die  CHite  so 
sie  mir  erwiesen  haben,  *  the  kindness  which  you  have  showed  me.' 
But  here  again  the  Latin  has  archaic  demonstratives  of  like  form, 
as  sum  sam  sas,  used  in  the  time  of  Ennius,  as  equivalents  for 
eum  cam  eas.  The  s  also  stands  in  our  so  and  such  =  G.  «o-Z(t)cA-er, 
and  Sc.  sic  (  =  thUk),  and  in  the  Gr.  €njfjL€pov,  cn/rc^  Nay  in  the 
Logudoro  dialect  of  the  island  Sardinia  the  definite  article  still 
in  use  is,  su  m.,  sa  f.,  for  the  sing.,  pi.  sosm.sasf.  Similarly  the 
S.  and  Go.  have  sa  *  this,'  the  O.  Slav,  si.    To  these  add  both  sic 
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'  80,'  and  without  the  demonstratival  enclitic,  n  '  so ' ;  and  this 
not  only  in  the  phrase  ei  di$  placet  *■  so  heaven  ordains '  (and  man 
has  only  to  submit,  though  he  feels  ever  so  degraded  by  it) ; 
but  not  very  rarely  in  the  old  language,  where  however  editors 
take  the  liberty  of  substituting  mc.  My  anthority  for  this  asser- 
tion I  give : — 

lube  oeti :  sei  (  =  sic)  si  feoerit,  gaudebit  semper. — CIL.  1 447. 

Vt  quisque  exoptet  s^*  honeste  iiiuere. — lb.  1273. 

Quid  si  t(e)  extra  aedis  6xanimata  eHminas. — Enn.  ap.  Non.  39. 

^6  germanam  medm  sororem  in  o6ncubinatum  tibi. 

Si  sine  dote  d^didisse  mdgis  quam  in  matrim6nium. — PI.  Trin. 

3,  2,  05. 
Si  quassante  capite  tristes  incedunt. — Caecil.  ap.  Serv.  G.  1,  74. 
Ferri  tantum  si  roget  me,  n6n  dem  quantum  auri  petit : 
Si  secubitet,  si  quoque  a  me  qu4e  roget  non  impetret. — Lucil. 

ap.  Non.  382. 
Si  mouet  ac  simat  nares,  delfinus  ut  olim. — Id.  ibid.  169. 

Nay  8%  in  this  sense  seems  to  be  used  by  Horace  (Od.  1,  16,  8), 
Non  Liber  aequo,  non  acuta  Si  geminant  Corybantes  aera ;  nor 
had  Bentley  any  necessity  for  substituting  sic  for  si  in  (3,  24,  5) 
Si  figit  (fixit?)  adamantines  Sumniis  uerticibus  dira  Necessitas 
Clauos,  as  si  itself  would  have  answered  his  purpose.! 

Even  the  so-called  conjunction  si  *  if,'  is  the  same  word  with 
the  power  of  a  relative ;  in  confirmation  of  which  I  may  refer 
to  our  old  use  of  «o,  in  the  same  sense ;  as,  for  example,  when 
Shakepere  says :  *  And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go,  to  Athens 
will  I  bear  my  folly  back ;'  and  in  the  familiar  phrase,  *  so  it 
please  you.'  The  Gorman  too  shares  or  once  shared  the  habit, 
as  seen  in  the  translation  of  the  English  Church  service  :  so  wir 
sagen  wir  haben  keinen  Siinde,  so  verfiihren  wir  uns  selbst,  und 
die  Wahrheit  ist  nicht  in  uns ;  so  wir  aber  unsere  SUnden  be- 
kennen,  so  ist .  .  .     Nay  in  Chinese  so  is  at  once  a  demonstrative 

•  Here  the  rorm  se  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  variety  nise  for 
nisi ;  and  as  regards  metre,  a  strong  pronunciation  of  the  aspirate  in 
honeste  saves  the  hiatus, 

t  So  editors  reject :  Sicino  .  . .  ?  Si . .  .  ?  in  Catullus,  77,  3. 
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(Endlicher's  Gr.  p.  272  note),  a  relative  (271,  §  2),  and  an 
interrogative  (273,  §  2) ;  and  now  I  am  in  this  quarter  let  me 
add  that  tc^  (270)  signifies  sometimes  '  this,'  sometimes  ^  who  * 
or  *  which.' 

The  substantial  identity  of  form  between  relatives  and  inter- 
rogatives  is  too  patent  to  need  illustration ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  interrogative  and  indefinite  pronouns.  Of  this 
habit  ns  rt,  etc.,  of  Greek,  and  quia  quid  of  Latin,  are  clear 
examples ;  and  the  German  loaa  is  similarly  used.  Our  noun  somey 
contrasted  with  the  relative  8om  of  Swed.  and  Dan.,  is  another 
example ;  and  in  the  Latin  ali-quis  and  the  Germ,  et-waa  the  idea 
of  the  indefinite  is  expressed  in  the  second  elements  alone,  for 
the  firbt  part  will  be  found  to  bo  merely  a  numei-al,  =  '  one.' 

The  forms  of  the  pronouns  claim  oui  next  attenti^ ;  and  I 
here  commence  with  the  pronouns  which  have  an  initial  guttural, 
giving  precedence  to  this  form  because  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
original  letter.  We  have  already  seen  the  form  qui  in  Italian 
representing  the  Latin  hi*  of  hie  '  here  * ;  and  I  venture  to  a£Gjin 
that  Italian  in  its  particle  qui  has  preserved  the  genuine  form 
with  more  accurady  than  the  so-called  parent  language.  There 
is  no  real  anachronism  in  this  theory,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
at  the  present  day  the  southern  dialects  of  Italy  are  softer  in 
their  forms,  in  other  words  more  corrupt  than  those  of  the  north, 
and  this  softer  character  the  Latin  may  well  have  had.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tuscan  varieties  even  in  classical  times  were 
notorious  for  the  love  of  gutturals ;  and  the  modem  Italian  is 
more  correctly  called  '  Toscano.'  Hence  guerra  is  probably  an 
older  form  than  the  Latin  helium  itself.  But  as  regards  the 
claim  in  dispute  between  the  initial  consonants  of  the  Ijat.  hie 
and  Ital.  qui,  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  mute  initial 
is  found  in  the  series  of  forms  cis  citra  citro  ciierior  citimus, 
which  as  clearly  connect  themselves  with  the  pronoun  hie,  as  the 
corresponding  series  uU  uUra  ultro  ulterior  uUimua  with  the  pro- 
noun ille,  or  rather,  to  deal  with  the  older  form,  oUe.  The  rela- 
tion too  of  hie  hciec  hoc  to  our  own  language  is  itself  a  sufficient 

♦  This  form  appears  in  the  sepulchral  formula :  D.  M.  S.  hi  iacet . . . 
CIL.  voL  ii.  32M. 
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proof  that  this  Latin  pronoun  ouoe  had  a  guttural  tenuis  for  its 
first  letter ;  for  as  our  hither,  compared  with  dier-ior,  obeys  Bask's 
law  of  interchange,  so  our  he  his  hence  here  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Latin  by  forms  with  an  initial  c.  Prubably  the  habit 
of  affixing  a  second  guttural  in  hie  hinc  hue  etc.  ended  in  the 
suppression  of  that  which  once  preceded.  The  form  ceteri  too 
(as  I  have  already  noticed),  =  oi  aXXoi,  seems  to  contain  in  the 
first  letter  what  represents  a  definite  article  ci.  But  I  pass  to 
the  other  demonstrative  pronouns  of  Latin^  and  so  claim  the 
modem  questi  cosii,  and  queUo  cduiy  as  more  genuine  in  respect  of 
form  than  the  old  classical  iste,  iUe, 

For  the  appearance  of  an  initial  guttural  in  the  relative  and 
interrogative,  it  is  enough  to  quote  the  Sansk.  has,  the  Ionic 
forms  of  the  Greek,  as  kov  laj  Korcpos,  the  Lat.  ^t,  qucmius,  qwdis^ 
quis-quis,  qui-cum-que,  quot ;  while  the  forms  fUer  ubi  unde  ut  are 
proved  to  have  once  possessed  an  initial  c  or  g  by  the  compounds 
ne-cuter,  old  form  of  neuter,  ei-eubi,  ne-cubi,  ali-cubi^  num-cubi, 
si'Cunde,  etc.;  and  even  sicut  and  hucusque  are  probably  to  be 
divided  as  n-cut,  ho-cusque,  for  such  compounds  were  more  pro- 
bably deduced  from  the  simple  forms  si  '  sc^'  and  ho  '  hither/ 
than  from  the  secondary  sic  and  hue.  So  too  ho-die  might  well  be 
preferred  to  hoc  die.  How  an  initial  guttural  may  be  lost  is  also 
clearly  seen  in  the  passage  of  our  own  relative  from  such  forms 
as  quwhat,  quwhere  of  old  days  to  the  modem  what,  where,  etc. 
Thus  a  guttural  has  been  exhibited  as  the  initial  of  the  definite 
article,  the  three  demonstrative  pronouns,  the  personal  pronouns, 
the  relative,  the  interrogative,  the  indefinite. 

P-forms  deduced  from  £^forms.  This  is  best  seen  in  the 
Greek  language,  where  the  Attic  irov  m)  irorepo^  stand  by  the  Ionic 
KOV  KTj  Korcpo9,  eta  ;  and  the  same  interchange  occurs  in  the  Oscan 
pis,  pitpit,  puturus-pid,  etc.,  by  the  side  of  the  L.  quis,  quicquid, 
(c)uter'qtte ;  also  in  the  Umbrian  pis  =  quis,  svepis  =  siqiiis,  pisi" 
pumpe  =  qui-cumque,  pisi  panupei  =  qui  quandoque,  putro  =  uter, 
panto  =  qtumtus  (A.  K.  Wortverzeichniss).  Nor  is  the  correspon- 
dence limited  to  pronouns ;  it  constitutes  a  general  law  between 
the  two  classical  languages,  as  in  wf/ofiai.  oculus,  hrofmi  sequor, 
ircfivTos  qiun{c)tus,  ttctttos  coctus.  And  the  same  law  exists  between 
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the  langnage  of  Borne  and  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  as 
cohmiba  '  the  tame  pigeon/  palumbea  *  the  wild  pigeon.'  Again 
in  the  Keltic  family,  the  Welsh  and  Breton  give  a  preference  to 
a  p,  where  a  guttural  is  preferred  by  the  Gaelic  and  Erse.  Thus 
in  Breton  we  find  the  interr.  pe  piou  pSlra  (Legonidec*s  Gr.  p.  7 1), 
while  pe-hini  serves  as  a  relative ;  and  the  Lat.  quisque^  F.  chaque, 
is  represented  hjpep.  It  also  possesses  an  interr.  pwi;  and  a  rel. 
pe  *  what,'  both  rel.  and  interr.,  *  which.'  So  the  Vf.pwy,  substan- 
tially one  with  L.  ^t,  is  used  alike  as  a  relative  and  as  an  inter- 
rogative; while  the  W.  pan  'when,'  fairly  represents  the  L. 
quum  {cum), 

T-forms  from  £-forms.  This  change  is  already  familiar  in 
our  own  language,  as  in  the  modem  mate  from  an  older  make. 
Probably  there  was  an  intermediate  form  Id  with  an  excrescent  <, 
as  in  nociris  wkt-o^  compared  with  kuxo,  wxtos,  while  the  Ital. 
noUe^  Fr.  nui/,  drop  the  guttural ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  eye 
that  our  own  night  retains  the  guttural  aspirate.  But  we  need 
not  have  recourse  to  inference  alone  from  parallel  cases;,  tbe 
old  Slavic  already  exhibits  Icto  as  the  representative  of  quts^ 
which  Dobrowsky  should  not  have  treated  as  a  compound  formed 
from  an  interr.  K  and  a  demonstrative  To,  The  Greek  ktclo/jloij 
when  contrasted  with  the  variety  iraofiai,  no  one  would  hold  to 
be  a  compound.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  no  sane  person  will 
dispute  the  identity  of  ns  and  quiSy  any  more  than  that  of  the 
two  enclitics  tc  and  que.  Hence  we  have  no  choice  but  to  unite 
with  the  forms  which  have  an  initial  guttural  all  the  demon- 
stratives with  an  initial  t,  as  S.  neut.  nom.  tat  *  this,'  and  all  the 
oblique  cases  of  the  same  pronoun,  which  without  exception 
exhibit  this  initial  dental.  Add  to  this  the  Greek  ro  with  rov 
rrjs  Tov,  etc. ;  and  the  same  used  as  a  relative ;  together  with 
adverbs,  as,  totc  toOi  roOev;  and  other  derivatives,  as,  rocro^, 
Trjfji.€pov,  np-cs.  The  Latin  also,  although  not  in  possession  of  a 
declinable  pronoun  so  beginning,  has  the  adverbs  tarn,  turn  (tunc), 
together  with  tot^  totus,  talisy  tantus  and  ta-men*  'with  all  this,' 

*  Bopp  (§  343)  would  identify  fifirrot  with  tamtn ;  and  so  far  be  is 
perhaps  right ;  but  not  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  ficv  in  this  word  is 
the  fiBmiUar  particle  fuv. 
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where  the  postposition  men  is  one  probably  with  /xera,  and  G.  mt<, 
and  consequently  with  our  mih.  Tandem  has  already  been  spoken 
of,  as  a  compression  of  a  fuller  tamen-dem.  We  also  have  pre- 
served the  simple  pronoun  to  in  our  to-day^  to-morrow,  UHnight^ 
and  in  the  obsolete  to-year.  It  seems  somewhat  strange  that 
Koch  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English  language  should  identify 
the  to  of  these  compounds  with  the  E.  prep,  to,  G.  zu,  in  spite  of 
what  is  seen  in  the  S.  a-dya,  L.  ho-die,  Gr.  rrjfitpov,  (n)fjL€pov. 

TH  in  place  of  T.  This  is  best  seen  in  our  own  language, 
where  the  change  is  in  accordance  with  Eask's  law,  so  that  the^ 
this,  that,  there,  thence,  thither,  than,  then,  thus,  and  the  provincial 
thilk  for  such  (as  quwhilk  for  which),  leave  no  ropm  for  doubt. 

S  for  TH  or  T  is  no  less  certain.  First  we  have  the  evidence 
of  the  S.  n.  m.  sa,  f.  sd  by  the  side  of  forms  with  /,  and  so  cor- 
responding to  6  17,  the  aspirate  of  which  is  the  habitual  analogue 
of  an  initial  s  in  kindred  tongues.  So  too  the  Gothic  has  for  the 
nom.  m.  sa,  f.  so,  by  the  side  of  forms  with  an  initial  th  ;  and  the 
A. -Sax.  again  in  like  manner  for  the  so-called  definite  article 
gives  us  se  sunu  '  the  son,'  seo  dShtor  '  the  daughter/  but  ]>(jet  cealf 

*  the  calf.'  Add  to  these  the  L.  sic,*  our  own  «o,  such,  G.  solcher 
(  =  so-lich-er  and  L.  ta-li-s) ;  the  G.  sie,  with  the  several  meanings 
of '  she*  *  her'  and  *  they ' ;  and,  to  return  to  the  Greek,  <rriii€pov 
and  cn/rcs.  In  fact  we  have  here  only  cases  identical  with  the 
common  habit  of  lisping,  which  led  to  the  Greek  varieties  Ao-am 
=  A^ny,  o-ios  =  ^cos,  etc.  Sh  for  s  on  the  same  principle  is  to  be 
expected  ;  and  hence  Lith.  szittas  =  ovrost  and  our  own  she, 

D  in  German  for  our  TH,  as  in  der  die  das  den  darein  dock  etc., 
needs  no  comment  beyond  a  comparison  with  du  'thou,*  durch 

*  through,'  dunn  *  thin,'  dick  *  thick.* 

The  W  so  common  in  English  pronouns  has  already  been 
pointed  out  as  a  corruption  of  quwh  in  quwhat,  quwhilk,  etc.  The 
change  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  our  war  as  contrasted  with 

*  I  should  here  have  to  add  the  reflective  pronouns,  sui  se  sibi, 
Qo,  sis  sik,  etc.,  if  I  could  accept  the  doctrine  of  Bopp  as  given  in 
V.  G.  §  341 :  Hinsichtlich  der  Umschlagung  der  reflexiven  Bedeutung  in 
die  demonstrative,  die  wir  bei  sva  *  so '  annehmen,  boriicksichtige  man 
dieselbe  Erscheinung  an  dem  lat.  si-c,  desscn  Zusammenhang  mit  «ut, 
si-bi,  se  man  nicht  bestreiten  kann. 
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guerra,  and  our  adv.  u>ell  for  gwdl  by  the  side  of  good ;  and  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  applies  to  the  G.  wer  and  welcher. 

The  -ff  of  69  17  6,  6^€v,  ore,  and  the  article  6  ij  by  the  side  of  the 
oblique  cases  with  a  r,  and  indeed  the  Doric  nom.  rot  rot,  is  no 
doubt  only  a  weakening  of  the  original  K-sound,  as  in  the  L. 
adv.  hie  contrasted  with  Ital.  qui.  The  def.  art.  of  the  O.  Norse 
hinn  hin  hitt  follows  the  same  rule.  We  also  in  pronunciation 
drop  the  w  of  who^  whose,  whom,  and  even  for  the  eye  in  how. 
The  appearance  of  a  mere  h  in  he,  his,  him,  hence,  here,  hither,  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  required  by  Bask's  law  where  one  of 
the  classical  languages  has  or  had  a  A:-sound.  Similarly  the 
Welsh  supplies  a  m.  hwn,  f.  hon  for  '  this,'  and  also  has  hi  for 

*  she '  or  '  her.' 

Initial  T.  As  the  passage  from  a  guttural  to  a  y  is  familiar  to 
us  in  our  yolk,  yellow,  yeast,  yesterdayfyre  have  only  what  is  rea- 
sonable in  our  yon,  yonder,  and  G.  jener  by  the  side  of  kcu^os. 

But  in  many  forms  all  trace  of  an  initial  consonant  is  lost. 
In  the  most  marked  instance,  viz.  L.  is  ea  id,  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  h  once  belonged  to  the  word  ;  and  the  same  was  said 
of  our  it.  Of  course  the  G.  er  '  he,*  es  '  it,'  must  go  with  these. 
So  too  the  O.  N.  hinn  hin  hitt  drop  the  aspirate,  when  attached  as 
enclitics  to  a  noun,  as  svein-inn,  h6t-in,  ship-4t.    Add  the  S.  atra 

*  here,'  atas  *  from  here,*  together  with  S.  Ordya  '  to-day,'  Erse, 
a-nochd  '  to-night,'  Obs.  a-bon  '  to-day,*  which  I  take  from  Bopp 
(V.  G.  §  366).  Our  old  writers  also  in  imitation  of  the  speech  of 
the  vulgar  often  exhibit  a  for  ^,  as  in  the  'Taming  of  the  Shrew' 
(5,  2):  ^  A  has  a  little  galled  me  I  confess ' ;  and  again  (5,  1) : 
'  I  believe  a  means  to  dken  somebody.'  But  the  pronoun  <w, 
alike  as  a  demonstrative  and  as  a  relative  adverb,  belongs  to 
polite  speech.  Nay  in  the  combination  such  ca  the  latter  word 
is  a  true  relative ;  and  in  '  Him  as  prigs  what  isn't  his'n,'  we 
must  not  discard  from  view  the  use  of  as  for  '  who,'  because  it 
happens  to  be  condemned  as  vulgar,  for  it  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  it  is  but  an  accident  that  one  form  has  gained  the 
day  over  another  in  the  battle  for  life  between  words.  I  there- 
fore also  put  in  a  claim  for  the  form  *ei»  as  abbreviated  in  con- 
versation for  them.     The  Greek  ci  '  if,'  as  contrasts  with  the 
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Latin  m,  is  another  example  of  the  lost  initial  consonant.  I 
oonclude  this  branch  of  the  discussion  by  repeating  that  all  the 
yarieties  in  the  initial  consonant  of  the  said  pronouns  grew  out 
of  a  guttural. 

I  next  deal  with  the  final  consonant  of  the  leading  syUable, 
and  commetice  with  the  nasal  (n  or  m),  as  being  at  once  of  the 
most  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  my  belief  the  original  letter. 
Thus  for  the  definite  article  in  Swed.  and  Dan.  we  have  den  m. 
and  £,  with  en  as  a  suffixed  article,  den  patriot  or  patriot-en  '  the 
patriot/  pcUriot-ens  *  of  the  patriot,*  denfru  or/rt*-n  '  the  woman,' 
frurna  '  of  the  woman.'  And  we  oui-selves  have  the  form  then, 
somewhat  concealed  by  provection  in  the  form  for  the  nonce,  in 
place  of  for  then  once.  In  this  example  the  word  plays  its  proper 
part  of  a  demonstrative.  Dr.  Guest  (Proc.  of  PhiL  Soc.  L  p.  290) 
quotes  from  Robert  of  Gloucester  several  examples  of  pen,  where 
we  now  say  the,  as :  and  byseged  pen  castle  syx  wouke  (97). 
Here  and  in  five  of  the  six  the  word  appears  as  an  objective ; 
but  he  adds :  Sometimes  however  we  find  then  as  a  nominative ; 
6.  g,  •  p&r  was  aslawe  then  hende  kynzt,  pe  noble  Syre  Waweyn.' 
Then  for  demonstratives  in  other  of  the  allied  languages  we  find 
a  nasal,  as  in  kcivos  (kcv),  in  the  Doric  icqvos  and  ti/vo9,  Goth.  Jains, 
Germ,  jen-er,  and  our  yon,  with  the  derived  yond-er  (d  excrescent) 
and  beyond;  also  in  the  Slavonic  pronouns,  as  on  ona  ono  '  that' 
of  the  O.  Slavic,  the  mod.  Buss,  torn  '  that,  the ' ;  the  Bohem. 
ten  or  sen ;  Upper  Lusatian  ion  or  to.  Again  our  own  adverbs, 
hence  thence  whence,  were  once  written  henn-es,  thenn-es,  whenn-e8, 
and  so  betray  their  genitival  origin,  leaving  henn,  thenn,  whenn 
for  the  base  of  the  several  words,  ^nilarly,  in  inde  and  unde 
in  and  un  alone  are  radical,  the  d  being  excrescent,  and  the  final 
e  probably  represents  a  genitival  suffix,  us  or  is  (cf.  ipse  from  an 
actual  ipsus,  iste  &om  istus  (PI.  Glor.  4,  6,  18),  and  ille  from  a 
theoi'etic  iUus).  This  theory  about  the  final  e  receives  strong 
confirmation  from  the  corruption  in  Greek  of  irpofrOtv  to  Trpoo^c, 
etc. ;  and  this  reminds  me  that  the  Greek  cv^cv,  which  is  the 
analogue  of  inde,  is  also  a  witness  for  us,  whether  the  division  of 
the  word  be  as  commonly  taught  cv-tfcv,  or  as  I  believe  ck^ck, 
where  the  dental  aspirate  ^  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  dental 
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liquid.  Even  Bopp  holdbs  the  v  in  the  first  syllable  of  a^cv  to  be 
Ureigenthum  des  Stammes  (Y.  O.  §  373).  What  has  been  said 
of  inde  and  unde  also  applies  to  the  oorrupt  forms  hincj  ilUne^  UtinCy 
for  setting  aside  the  enclitio  e  (ce),  these  represent  lost  forms, 
hinde^  ilUnde^  isUnde^  as  shewn  by  tUrinirque  in  place  of  uirindeque 
firom  fUrmde.  For  the  compression  of  the  assumed  hinde,  etc.,  to 
hiuy  eto.,  compare  deinde^  proinde^  exinde^  out  down  to  dein^  prom^ 
exin.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  oxir  own  old  form  hewn-es,  as 
just  quoted,  and  its  variety  hentiren^  led  to  a  corrupt  variety  hen 
(  =  hence,  see  Essays,  p.  167) ;  while  the  Qerman  has  Atn,  and  the 
French  from  inde  has  deduced  the  particle  en.  Nay  Terence 
treats  inde  as  a  monosyllable,  t.  e,  as  tn,  in  Phorm.  4,  3,  76 : 
Inde  (so  Bemb.,  others  id)  siimam :  uxori  tfbi  opus  esse  dixero. 
In  what  has  been  just  said  of  the  Latin  inde  it  was  assumed  that 
tn  is  the  base  of  the  pronoun  it  eaid;  but  this  is  a  point  that  haa 
already  been  discussed  in  the  twentieth  chapter. 

The  personal  suffix  rw  of  ccr-riv  *  he  is,'  also  exhibits  an  original 
nasal  in  a  third-person  pronoun ;  and  ovriv  of  Xcyoinv  {Xeyovaw) 
1  divide  (see  above)  as  ovr-iy,  of  which  I  hold  ov  to  be  the  pro- 
nominal base,  r  to  be  an  outgrowth  from  the  preceding  r,  and  w 
a  suffix  of  plurality  =  E  -en.  Again  in  O.  Norse  the  personal 
pronoim  runs  for  the  m. ;  N.  hann,  ao.  hann,  g.  hanSy  d.  honum ; 
and  for  the  f. :  N.  hdn,  ac.  hana,  g.  hennar,  d.  henni;  in  which  it 
is  at  once  seen  that  an  n  belongs  to  the  base  of  the  word  (Bask's 
Gr.  transl.  94).  So  again  the  Finn  carries  hdn  through  all  the 
cases  of  the  sing.,  as  n.  han,  g.  hdn-^n,  etc. :  nor  let  it  be  inferred 
that  this  pronoun  is  for  the  Finns  a  loan-word  from  their  neigh- 
bours, for  pronominal  words  are  always  of  home-growth.  The 
northern  dialect  of  the  Lapp  also  has  n.  todn,  g.  ran,  d.  gunji 
(Fiellatrom'  Gr.  p.  39;  comp.  Eask's  Lapp.  Gr.  79>  The 
Gothic  too  betrays  the  nasal  in  the  several  pronominal  datives, 
tn>-ma,  thamrma^  hvamnnia. 

But  our  own  language  must  not  be  left  out  of  view.  Let  me 
once  more  quote  a  sadly  vulgar  distich :  **  Him  as  prigs  what 
isn't  his-en,  when  he's  cotched  must  go  to  prisin,"  where  him  is 
doing  duty  as  a  nominative.  But  for  some  such  justification  of 
this  use  of  him  in  the  old  language,  Skakspere,  as  Dr.  Guest 
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implies  (Proc.  Ph.  Soc.  vol.  1,  p.  290),  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  constructions  like :  "  Him  I  accuse  the  city  gates  by  this 
has  entered  "  (Coriol.  6,  5),  or  :  "  When  him  we  serve  's  away  " 
(Ant.  and  CI.  3,  1),  where  the  little  word  performs  the  double 
office  of  object  to  one  verb  and  subject  to  another.  An  unmis- 
takable nom.  is  seen  in :  "  Damned  be  Asm  that  first  cries,  '  hold, 
enough ' "  (Macb.  6,  7).  Again  that  the  m  of  Mm  really  belonged 
to  the  base  of  the  pronoun  is  established  by  the  form  himself, 
which  is  shortened  no  doubt  from  himsself  (and  indeed  Ms-self 
still  lives  in  provincial  dialects),  so  that  the  first  part  is  a 
genitive  or  possessive,  and  so  corresponds  with  myself  thy-self 
herself  ourselves,  yourselves.  Again  take  such  a  phrase  as  :  "  I 
knew  my  cousin  Roger  well,  and  you  are  not  Mm"  from  the 
mouth  of  an  educated  lady,  talking  in  natural  English,  not 
corrupted  by  the  dogmas  of  Lindley  Murray.  From  the  Keltic 
stock  I  may  quote  the  W.  hum  m.,  hon  f.  '  this ' ;  and  without 
variation  hyn  'this'  or  'these,'  together  with  humw  m.  hono  f. 
•  that,'  and  hyny  '  that '  or  *  there.* 

The  interrogative  and  relative  may  be  taken  tc^ther.  Ab 
I  have  already  claimed  in  as  an  earlier  crude  form  of  the  Lat. 
pron.  iSf  on  the  strength  of  the  word  Is  in  an  inscription,  so  I 
now  venture  to  claim  quin  as  an  old  crude  form  of  quis,  and  this 
first  of  all  on  the  evidence  of  the  Greek  ns  riyos ;  but  also  on  the 
evidence  of  Terence  (Eun.  2,  3,  62) ;  "  Qufs  est  tam  potens  cum 
tanto  i^unere  hoc?  Mil^  Thraso"  (for  so  the  MSS.);  and  again 
of  Cicero,  who  begins  his  speech  against  Fiso  with  a  quotation 
from  an  old  poet:  "Pro  dii  fmmortales  qufs  hie  illuxit  dies?" 
for  Quintilian  (9,  4,  76)  found  here  a  verse,  meaning  of  course 
an  iambic  senarius.  So  also  Diomedes  (464  P. ;  468,  10  E.). 
It  is  true  that  our  MSS.  of  Cicero  and  Diomedes  give  ^t,  not 
quis ;  but  quis  is  the  reading  of  Caesarius  in  the  Eoln  edition  of 
Diomedes,  1533,  as  also  of  old  editions  of  Quintilian;  and  this 
reading,  if  it  be  but  a  conjecture,  is  simpler  than  Spalding's 
conjectural  insertion  of  nunc  after  hie.  Again  Yarro  (1. 1.  6,  7) 
has:  "Aenea  quis  est  qui  meum  nomen  nxmcupatur?"  for  so 
every  MS.  but  one,  which  has  the  impossible  :  "  Aenea  quis  enim 
est  meum  nomen  nimcupatur  ?"   But  to  leave  classical  for  modem 
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times.  Starting  eastward  from  the  Atlantic  we  have  quern  sabe  f 
*  who  knows?'  in  Portugal;  in  Spain  quien  aabef*  Again  from 
Dr.  Guest's  paper  (ib.  p.  287)  I  quote  the  Sw.  n.  hvem,  g.  hvems ; 
Dan.  n.  hvem ;  Fris.  g.  toaems ;  Dutch  g.  toietu ;  as  also  in  con- 
nection with  our  own  language  (p.  289) :  **  Sir  by  my  lewte  I 
the  pay  (pray),  The  sertan  soth  that  thou  me  say  Wheym  is 
this  faire  lady"  (Seuyn  Sages,  3271);  and  again:  "Tell  me  in 
sadness  whom  she  is  you  love"  (Bom.  and  Jul.  1,  1).  To  these 
Dr.  Guest  adds  iham  as  a  plural  relative  in  B.  Br.  52 :  '  Alfred 
and  Edward,  tham  of  Eilred  kam,  Wer  with  Duke  Boberd.'  The 
Greek  nv  of  T19  Ttv-09,  as  I  have  already  noted,  has  also  preserved 
the  nasal.  Then  as  quin  is  the  old  form  of  gut,  so  qui-cum-^uej  which 
like  quisquia  is  made  up  by  a  repetition  of  the  relative,  owes  the 
nasal  of  the  middle  element  cum  or  cun  to  this  source.  Similarly 
our  who-so  must  have  originated  in  a  form  ir/u)-«om,  on  the 
evidence  of  the  so-called  vulgar  how-aom-ever ;  and  indeed  the 
Swedish  som,  as  already  noticed,  is  in  habitual  use  as  a  relative. 
Hence  too  our  indefinite  sotne.  I  have  already  asserted  the 
identity  of  the  two  Latin  words  «  *  if '  and  «  (  =  sic)  '  so,'  the 
first  used  with  the  power  of  a  relative,  the  second  with  that  of 
a  demonstrative.  But  si  had  also  the  form  8tn,  and,  as  usual, 
where  two  forms  coexist,  I  give  a  preference  to  the  fuller  as  the 
more  genuine.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  view  of  some  nn  is  a 
compound  form,  meaning  '  but  if,'  and  so  only  to  be  used  after 
a  ppBceding  W,  but  both  these  assertions  are  groundless.  Plant. 
Merc.  5,  2,  49  (S.  Bergk's  Beitr.  120)  has:  ' Eu.  P6tin  ut  animo 
sis  tranquillo  ?  Ch.  quid  sin  (sint  BOD)  animus  fluctuat  ?'  So 
Lucil.  ap.  Non.  p.  311,  Gerl. :  *Quod  sin  ulla  potest  mulier  tam 
corpore  duro  Esse  tamen  . . .  (so  Luc.  Mulier  Jahrb.  f.  class,  ph. 
of  1868,  p.  493 ;  MSS.  si  nulla) ;  Pereara  sin  umqudm  futiscar 
facore  quod  quibo  boni,'  ap.  Non.  pp.  211  and  326.  So  again 
L.  Mulier,  MSS.  *  uereor  si  nunquam.'  Further  that  sin  means 
simply  *  if,'  and  not  *  but  if/  is  shown  by  the  combination  sin 
auiem,  the  n  being  uniformly  preserved  here  because  of  the 
following  vowel;  as  also  by  the  words  of  Valerius  Flaccus 
(5,  667),  '  Quod  sin  ea  Manors  abnegat  .  . ,  Ibimus  indecores.' 

*  The  Sard  chini  too  is  alike  an  inten-ogativo  and  relative. 
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No  donbt  this  limitatioii  of  sin  to  a  second  or  third  place 
eventually  became  a  law  of  the  language ;  and  indeed  it  is  but 
natural,  that  when  a  word  is  repeated,  it  should  be  pronounced 
with  increased  emphasis,  and  so  in  its  fullest  form ;  but  in  early 
times  the  use  of  sin  must  have  preceded  that  of  ei ;  and  hence 
in  Terence,  Ad.  (3,  5,  4)  I  would  read :  '  sin  6st,  'facturus  lit  sit 
officidm  suom,'  rather  than  :  ai  ita  est ,  ,  .  with  Dr.  Wagner,  or 
si  est  is  .  .  .  with  Fleckeisen,  the  MSS.  having  simply  si  est 
facturus.  From  the  Sanskrit  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  form 
kim^  which  is  the  acknowledged  Mh&tu'  of  the  interrogative, 
and  by  its  final  m  has  long  been  a  stumbling  block  to  San- 
skritists.  Somewhat  strangely  the  same  form  k(m  or  him  with  a 
variety  Ink  serves  as  both  interr.  and  rel.  for  Turkish  (David's 
Gr.  pp.  25,  26),  thus  again  justifying  my  excursion  into  the 
Tatar  family  of  languages;  and  still  further  to  fortify  me  in 
this  boldness  there  occurs  the  twofold  evidence  of  the  Finn 
(Yhael,  pp.  48  and  54)  with  its  interrogatives  cthca  and  ken-kd^ 
gen.  A;tffi-en,  of  which  the  forms  cu  and  ken  form  the  base.  Nay 
cuin  itself  (p.  42)  is  a  Finn  relative,  so  that  we  have  what  is 
identical  with  the  prototype  quin  of  Latin.  Again,  in  the  same 
language,  from  cu  comes  ctf-nipt  *  uier'  where  the  Finn,  like  uter 
itself,  has  a  suffix  of  comparatives,  as  shown  by  the  adj.  musta 
'  black,*  mustempi  *  blacker.'  Of  the  two  forms  of  the  theme  cu 
and  ken^  I  of  course  give  a  preference  to  the  fuller,  and  I  wish 
this  ken  to  be  kept  in  especial  remembrance.  So  also  the  Mon- 
golian has  an  interrogative  ken  with  the  sense  of  wer  f  welcherf 
(Schmidt's  Gr.  p.  44,  §  69).  Thus  I  have  traced  our  pronoun 
with  an  initial  guttural  and  a  final  nasal  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Sea.* 

• 

*  In  the  adverbs  guum  (cum),  turn,  etc.,  and  our  when,  then,  etc.,  it 
is  an  ordinary  assumption  that  we  have  accusatiyal  forms,  whereas  a 
more  legitimate  doctrine  is  that  these  words  contain  only  the  stem  of 
the  pronoun,  the  suffix  once  attached  to  them  having  in  course  of  time 
been  rubbed  off.  Thus  cume,  in  the  sense  of  cum,  is  quoted  by  Te- 
rentius  Scaurus,  col.  2261  p  from  a  carmen  Saliare.  With  this  cume 
Hainebach  (program,  of  Giessen,  1867 ;  cf.  Rhein.  Mus.  26,  p.  130) 
justly  compares  the  Umbr  pune  and  old  Germ,  whanne  of  like  power. 
Wo  have  prol)ably  then  in  these  three  words  a  datival  suffix  of  the 
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But  the  nasal  itself  is  liable  to  many  changes,  as  first  with  its 
neighbour  liquid  I.  This  is  seen  in  the  Latin  iUe^  or  rather  olle^ 
ItaL  qwUo  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  love  of  the  liquid  I  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  these  two  languages.  Indeed  as  «ol  to 
our  Engb'sh  swn^  so  or  nearly  so  is  i2  or  o2,  or  perhaps  combiniug 
these,  foZ,  to  our  yen.  Hence  as  the  Homan  from  this  pronoun 
deduced  the  forms  uZc,  uUra,  &c.,  so  from  yon  comes  our  preposi- 
tion beyond^  and  our  comp.  yond-er.  Again  the  Sansk.  anyciy  akin 
to  our  au^  any^  and  one,  has  for  its  Latin  analogue  oZto-  (oZttw). 
But  the  most  perfect  parallel  is  found  in  the  IHirkish  pronoun 
(David's  Or.  p.  23)  nom.  oZ  or  ^  '  il  elle  lui/  g.  dnuh  (or  dnotifi) 
d.  dhdj  ac,  dni,  abl.  andan,  etc. 

As  n  and  I  are  alike  interchangeable  with  d,  we  must  admit 
the  Sicil.  gueddo  and  Sard,  cuddu  as  one  with  Ital.  quello.  But 
the  Latin  seems  also  to  have  an  allied  word  in  that  strange  form 
cedo,  with  a  plural  cetUj  *  give '  or  '  telL'  This  in  use  seems  to 
be  a  verb,  but  in  form  has  little  resemblance  to  this  part  of 
speech.  Probably  it  was  at  first  an  adverb  with  the  meaning  of 
hue  or  hoc  *  hither,'  *  this  way ;'  and  if  so,  the  o  of  cedo  for  een-^ 
though  short,  will  have  been  at  the  outset  long,  as  o  of  hoc^ 
illo,  isto. 

Another  change  from  the  dental  liquid  is  to  the  dental  mute  a, 
one  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Greek  language  as,  e.  g., 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said,  a'<o<f>pov'  (rwl^poavytj^  ffxuiMo  tf^aa'fuiy 
(rPfwviu  ajorP€<rrt^j  Ivwfu  i<r6rjq  (uestis).  It  may  be  that  the 
chauge  starts  from  the  addition  of  an  excrescent  a-  to  the  v, 
which  leads  to  the  absorption  of  the  nasal,  as  in  the  series  x^^ 
Oerm.  gana,  Engl,  gooae  with  a  long  vowel,  and  thence  goding 

time  '  when,'  as  in  the  Lat.  here  (hert),  mane  (mani) ;  just  as  we  find  a 
genitival  suffix  id  our  old  whenn-es,  thenn-es,  henn-es.  Again  the  form 
sin,  which  was  just  dow  under  discussion,  on  the  same  principle  must 
have  contained  something  more  than  the  base  of  the  pronoun.  Here 
too  a  datival  suffix  would  bQ  acceptable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
Greek  form  r^  '  so/  '  in  this  wise.'  Now  sin  having  a  long  vowel  may 
well  have  grown  out  of  a  fuller  htn-in,  the  two  like  syllables  in  the 
usual  way  having  led  to  a  single  syllable  with  a  long  vowel ;  and  in 
has  already  been  claimed  as  a  datival  suffix  in  an  older  form  than  the 
ordinary  t. 
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with  a  short  o;  bat  for  us  the  fact  is  enough.     Hence  w-to-, 
quea-to,  the  last  syllable  of  which  will  be  considered  below. 

Hence  too,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  declension  of  the 
Sanskrit  n.  «a,  ac.  tarn,  a  truer  division  than  that  commonly  put 
forward  (Bopp,  V.  G.  §  349),  would  allot  the  s  to  the  base  in  the 
m.  ab.  taa-mdl,  g.  tag^a,  loc.  ids-miny  f.  d.  tas-ydi,  ab.  t^u-yds, 
g.  tas-yds,  loc.  Uu-ydm  (add  the  corresponding  forms  of  the  S. 
interrog.  beginning  with  X^cw),  for  the  suffix  mat  agrees  with 
that  of  ordinary  nouns,  while  that  of  tas-ya  would  correspond 
with  the  Homeric  Aoyo-io;  and  lastly,  mtn  is  the  form  I  have 
claimed  as  original  for  the  dat.,  cf.  (mjOea-'ifM.y  and  the  Latin  nobis 
for  ruhbin-s.  On  the  other  hand,  such  an  assumed  '  dhatu,'  tas 
for  tan,  receives  confirmation  from  the  tan  of  the  Zend  in  several 
of  the  cases  of  the  fem.,  as  assumed  by  Bopp  himself  (§  349), 
viz. :  ac.  tanm,  d.  tanhdi,  ab.  tanMd,  g.  tanhdo.  Lastly,  the  a  of 
the  German  es,  was,  das,  and  of  our  as,  whether  used  as  a 
relative  or  mere  adverb,  I  also  hold  to  be  a  representative  of  an 
original  n,  but  of  this  more  presently.  To  these  add  tM-^ue, 
us-quam. 

So  too  the  Umbrian  dat.  es^me  or  es-mei  of  the  demonstrative 
(A.  K.  p.  133),  and  pus-me  of  the  rel.  and  interr.,  seem  to  claim 
an  8  as  part  of  the  theme.  Nor  would  I  reject  with  contempt 
our  vulgarism  his-en,  in  which,  as  en  is  a  good  genitival  suffix, 
so  his  may  well  represent  the  base. 

To  this  I  have  further  to  add  from  the  old  Slavic  the  interrog. 
foims  chh-o  or  ches-o  •  cuius,'  together  with  the  gen.  chiso-go  or 
cheso-go,  dat.  chiso-mu,  cheso-mu,  which  Bopp,  §  269,  quotes  from 
Miklosich,  though  his  views  as  to  these  woids  differ  from  mine. 

Of  course  the  s  of  the  German  pronouns  just  quoted  is  re- 
presented by  the  t  of  our  own  it,  that,  what,  the  n.  kat  *  quid  *  of 
the  Vedas  (Bopp,  §  39),  and  Scand.  hit  and  et ;  as  also  by  d  of  the 
Latin  id,  quid,  etc.  A  fonn  kat  for  the  neuter  of  the  Sanskiit 
inteirog.  is  also  assumed  theoretically  by  Bopp,  §  386,  and  held 
by  him  to  be  ccntinned  by  the  Zend  kad ;  and  the  S.  kach-cJUt 
he  considens  to  be  a  euphonic  variety  of  a  lost  kat-<hit.  This 
suffixed  chit  again  is  regarded  by  Bopp  as  the  analogue  of  the 
Lat.  qtiid  (§§  390  and  399).     But  here  I  am  stopped  by  the 
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doctrine  commouly  put  forward  that  in  the  8 1  and  d,  of  such  wordu 
as  ea,  tocw,  A,  vohat^  id,  guod,  etc.,  we  have  a  neuter  suffix.  But  I 
meet  the  objection  first  by  tlie  argument  that  a  suffix  to  define 
negation,  and  the  word  neuter  only  means  the  negation  of  masc. 
and  fem.,  is  in  itself  an  improbability.  Secondly,  I  point  to  our 
own  thai  and  what,  which  are  in  common  use  in  connection  with 
masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  as  that  man,  that  woman,  etc. 
Thii-dlj^  Bopp  himself  in  §  399  speaks  of  a  masc.  pron.  ha^-chit 
'  irgend  einer,'  and  in  §  397  he  says :  The  Sanskrit  chit  loses  all 
consciousness  of  its  neuter  case-endiug,  in  which  it  agrees  with 
the  Latin  quid,  and  so  by  an  abuse  runs  beyond  its  just  limits 
to  the  masc.  and  fem.,  kaf-chii,  kd-chit,  and  indeed  through  all 
the  cases.  It  will  probably  be  thought  that  in  the  Gothic 
neuters  ita,  thata,  etc.,  we  have  indisputable  evidence  of  a  neuter 
suffix ;  but  the  just  explanation  of  these  forms  is,  I  believe,  that 
we  have  in  them  traces  of  the  definite  declension  of  adjectives 
like  mikUata,  Uindata;  and  as  such  declension  at  bottom  con- 
sists in  the  addition  to  the  ordinary  adjective  of  a  definite  pro- 
noun, i-ta  and  tlia-ta  will  be  only  reduplicate  pronouns,  cor- 
responding in  fact  to  the  Greek  tov-to.  In  this  use  of  the  suffix 
in  ita  and  thata  the  original  power  of  the  suffixed  article  is  re- 
tained ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  by  an  abuse  that  it  was  ever  lost 
for  the  Gothic  adjective  as  mikilata  and  manvjata,  Mark  14,  15; 
hduhata,  Luke  4,  5 ;  niujata.  Matt.  9,  17 ;  just  as  the  modem 
Eussian  also  now  uses  what  in  origin  was  a  definite  adjective 
as  a  simple  adjective  (Bopp,  V.  G.  §  286,  p.  11). 

Thirdly,  as  I  claim  the  t  of  it,  what,  that,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  original  n,  so  also  I  deal  with  the  same  t  in  tU, 
ut-er,  KcrT-€/>o9,  woT'tpo^,  and  S.  kat-aras.  Add  dtra,  citro,  citerior, 
dtimus. 

But  a  <  is  apt  to  interchauge  with  a  th,  and  a  <A  is  a  favourite 
both  with  Greeks  and  Englishmen.  Hence  I  am  no  way  sur- 
prised to  find  in  old  English  forms,  such  as  heth-en,  wheih-en, 
theth-en,  by  the  side  of  henn-en,  whenn-en,  thenn-en,  where  we  now 
prefer  hence,  whence,  thence  ;  as  well  as  wheth-er  corresponding  to 
ut-er  and  kot-^jo?.  Again  in  Greek  we  have  not  merely  iroB-tv, 
oO-€v,.ro$'€v,  but  b}  the  side  of  these  ttoB-l,  6$^  roO-i,     To  OaT€pov, 
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I  would  divide  as  ro$  drcpov,  where  however  the  $  is  largely 
due  to  the  aspirated  vowel  which  follows ;  and  this  division 
agrees  with  Bopp's  doctrine  (§  155)  that  the  Greek  to  must 
originally  have  had  the  form  tot  or  to8  ;  I  would  rather  say  tov. 

So  far  the  interchange  has  been  of  dentals  with  dentals ;  but  b 
between  vowels  readily  passes  into  r;  and  hence  from  das,  was, 
the  G.  dar-um,  war-tiw,  darein,  tcar-ein ;  to  which  our  ihere-in, 
iffhere-iny  etc.,  correspond.  So  the  Welsh  definite  article  is  yr 
(for  y»),  corrupted  to  y  when  the  following  noun  begins  with  a 
consonant.  Tlie  enclitic  ^rcp  is  no  doubt  of  pronominal  origin 
and  so  probably  akin  to  ttois,  ttov,  etc. 

Lastly,  the  final  consonant  of  our  pronominal  prototype  often 
di»appears  altogether,  as  in  our  own  the  for  then,  he  for  hen,  who 
for  wham,  so  for  ^»ne;  Lat.  ^t  for  quin,  t  (is)  for  in;  Gk.  ti, 
6  of  OS,  and  6, 17,  to,  the  neut.  to,  as  has  been  just  observed,  for 
TOV  or  TOT,  S.  ha,  ki,  and  hu,  etc. ;  aa,  sd. 

From  this  somewhat  tedious  survey  I  hold  it  to  be  a  safe 
inference  that  the  form  ken  is  entitled  to  precedence,  both  be- 
cause of  its  own  prevalence,  and  from  the  facility  with  which 
all  the  varying  forms  flow  from  it.  The  next  question  is  what  is 
the  first  meaning  of  this  form  so  used ;  and  here  I  part  company 
altogether  from  the  German  school  of  Bopp  and  his  followers. 
*The  main  principle  of  Word-building,'  says  Bopp  (§  109  a,  p. 
203),  'appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the  union  of  verbal  and  pro- 
nominal roots,  which  together  constitute  the  life  and  soul.'  This 
doctrine  of  pronominal  roots  has  also  the  sanction  of  Prof.  Max 
Miiller  in  his  first  series  of  Lectures  (p.  272,  etc.),  who  employs 
however  a  slightly  different  nomenclature.  For  verbal  he  sub- 
stitutes predicative,  for  pronominal  demonstrative  roots.  Thus 
he  says :  *  if  they  (our  primitive  ancestors)  wanted  to  express  here 
and  there,  who,  what,  this,  that,  thou,  he^  they  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  find  any  predicative  root  that  could  be  applied  to 
this  purpose.'  And  again,  he  says,  *  we  must  admit  a  small  class 
of  independent  radicals,  not  predicative  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  but  simply  pointing,  simply  expressive  of  existence  under 
certain  prescriptions.*  Now  *  impossible  '  is  a  strong  term ;  and 
had  the  writer  thought  a  little  more  of  the  meaning  of  his-own 
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terms  'demonstrative'  and  'pointing/  he  might  well  have 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  When  we  use  the  words  this 
and  that  in  reference  to  material  objects,  they  would  be  of  little 
service  unless  the  finger  also  aided  by  pointing  to  the  object ; 
and  so  they  are  justly  entitled  demonstratives ;  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  point,  until  we  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  finger.  Hence  some  imperative  in 
the  sense  of  '  look '  becomes  all  but  a  necessity.  Precisely  in 
the  same  way  for  the  due  working  of  the  electric  telegraph  the 
announcement  by  a  bell  is  required  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
deciphering  clerk  to  the  coniing  movement  of  the  needle.  Thus, 
before  we  talk  of  impossibilities,  the  question  should  be  asked 
whether  language  in  its  use  of  so-called  demonstratives  has 
any  vocal  symbol  which  conveys  the  idea  of  Mook.'  Now  an 
Englishman,  when  he  asks  himself  this  question,  may  well  havv3 
his  attention  drawn  to  the  old  verb  hen,  now  all  but  obsolete  for 
us  in  the  south  of  the  island,  but  still  full  of  life  for  a  Scotchman. 
We  have  also  the  verb  con  '  learn,'  whence  the  word  cunning,  at 
once  an  adj.  or  participle  and  an  abstract  substantive,  originally 
used  of  knowledge  generally,  and  not  limited  as  now  to  'slyness.' 
K  it  be  objected  to  this  idea  that  our  Englisli  language  is  of  too 
modem  a  character  to  supply  an  origin  for  what  belongs  to  the 
oldest  elements  of  the  Indo-European  family,  my  first  answer  is 
a  demurrer,  in  as  much  as  the  roots  of  our  English  are  as  old  as 
those  of  Greek  or  Sanskrit ;  but  I  have  also  a  second  answer, 
that  this  same  root  will  be  found  in  all  the  members  of  this 
great  family,  and  indeed  in  other  quarters  which  are  usually 
regarded  as  lying  beyond  its  limits.  First  of  all  I  look  at  the 
Latin  and  Greek  vocabularies,  and  seeing  that  our  ken  or  con 
has  supplied  us  with  a  secondary  verb  k(o)now,  which  stands  to 
them  in  the  same  relation  as  bellovj  to  the  older  hell  (like  a  bull, 
etc.).  Germ.  heUen  *  bark,'  I  have  at  once  before  me  the  familiar 
no8c-o(o\d  form  gnosc-o)  of  tjhe  one  language  and  yi-yvaxTx-w  of  the 
other,  from  a  lobt  root  gon,  which  in  obedience  to  Bask's  law 
exhibit  a  ^  in  place  of  our  k  (c) ;  and  this  simpler  stem,  gon, 
accounts  for  the  form  of  the  compound  participles  a-gn-itus  and 
co-gn-itus  for  a-gon-itus,  etc.,  whereas  from  tignosco  cognosce  must 
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have  been  deduced  forms,  a-gno-fus  co-gno-tuSy  corresponding  to 
the  simple  participle  {g)notu8.  In  the  English  know  and  Latin 
gnoBco,  gnotuSy  gnomen  (of.  chgnomenj  c(hgnomen),  the  guttural  ceased 
to  be  sounded,and  finally  in  Latin  ceitsed  to  be  written.  Hence 
we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  it  should  have  disappeared 
from  the  L.  (g6)n^ta,  Greek  (y)wofMi,  and  the  Welsh  ento.  The 
Latin  so-called  adj.  c^Uus  too,  *  knowing,'  '  shrewd,'  has  much  of 
the  character  of  a  participle,  especially  when  we  compare  it  as 
to  form  with  the  Greek  nouns  compounded  with  <f>aTo^  from  a 
verb  <l>€v-Hi}.  But  the  root  is  also  found  in  two  fragmentary  forms, 
ce  and  en.  The  first  of  these  is  attached  exclusively  to  words 
of  a  demon  trative  character,  for  Dr.  Donaldson's  w-<?€,  eius-ce^ 
are  wholly  without  authority ;  whereas  for  demonstratives  this 
particle  is  a  thoroughly  appropriate  suffix.  Even  the  mutilated 
form  which  it  assumes  in  ce  has  its  parallel  in  the  curtailment 
of  u€j  when  used  enclitically,  from  the  fuller  uel;  and  again 
the  Homeric  iccv  at  times,  when  degraded  to  an  enclitic,  also 
drops  its  V.  On  the  other  hand  the  loss  of  the  initial  guttural 
in  en  '  behold,'  agrees  with  what  has  just  been  seen  in  the  several 
forms  nosco,  noto,  ovofUL,  and  ento.  But  T  pass  to  the  all-honoured 
Sanskrit,  where  I  find  the  reduplicate  vb.  chi-ket-mi  *  I  see,'  the 
root  of  which  Bopp  himself  identifies  with  the  Skr.  vb.  chit  *  |)er- 
ceive,'  *know,'  and  this  again  with  the  Zend  vb.  cMn  (§  109, 
b  2,  p.  239  note).  Thus  the  change  from  n  to  <  is  no  difficulty 
for  Bopp,  and  is  in  agreement^  as  already  noticed,  with  the  form 
of  cit-ra,  cit-ro,  etc.  Then  on  the  Keltic  side,  from  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes'  edition  of  the  Middle-Cornish  poem  *Tho  Passion' 
(Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  1806,  p.  94),  I  learn  that  the  Cornish  has  a 
vb.  gon  *  know,'  and  the  O.  Erse  gen  *  know.'  To  these  I  add 
from  the  Lith.  a  so-called  particle  hat  'see  there*  (Nessel- 
mann's  Lex.) ;  while  Bopp  himself  (§  87,  2)  supplies  me  with 
the  facts,  which,,  for  one  who  does  not  accept  the  German 
doctrine  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Indo-European  family,  are  valu- 
able, that  in  the  Philippines  there  still  survives  the  verb  quita  or 
Kto,  in  Maori  kitea,  in  Malagash  hita,  all  signifj'ing  *  see.'  But 
even  these  limits  are  not  sufficient  for  me.  The  first  paper 
which   I  wrote  on    the   present  subject   was   read   before  the 
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Philological  Society  on  the  26ih  of  March  1847.  At  the  next 
following  meeting  Mr,  Guest  (now  Dr.  Guest),  who  had  nut 
been  present  at  the  reading  of  my  paper,  favouied  the  Society 
with  a  paper  of  his  own  on  the  Chinese  language,  in  which  he 
pointed  our  attention  to  the  Chinese  vb.  ken  'see,'  and  also 
deduced  from  such  a  root  the  Danish  pronoun  hauy  signifying 
*  this,'  a  view,  which,  as  formed  independently  of  my  own,  was 
for  me  a  strong  ooufirmation.  Thus,  as  I  seem  to  myself  to  have 
established  for  the  pronoun  ken  and  its  varieties  an  area  which 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Arctic  Sea,  so  I  have  now  given  reasons  for  assign- 
ing to  the  verb  ken  *  see '  and  its  analogues  even  a  larger  area. 

It  is  here  then  assumed  that  ken  as  the  base  of  the  pronouns 
was  an  imperative  mood  with  the  idea  of  *  look.*  As  to  form  kene 
would  have  been  better  suited ;  but  the  loss  of  the  final  e  would 
be  in  agreement  with  /ac,  die,  due,  ea,  inger ;  and  indeed  if  we 
start  from  a  form  eon,  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  kene  and  ken 
may  be  due  to  '  umlaut,'  as  ueZ  *  or '  for  uele  *  choose '  from  uclo 
(cf.  uelim,  uellem,  uelle).  But  a  graver  difficulty  arises  in  the 
question,  what  light  hie  Ute  ille  etc.  have  to  the  process  of  de- 
clension, if  they  were  at  the  outset  imperatives  of  a  verb  ?  To 
this  my  first  answer  is  a  reference  to  what  has  befallen  the  form 
ecce  *•  behold.'  This  probably  the  most  timid  will  allow  to  be  an 
imperative,  with  which  its  form  and  meaning  alike  agree.  Tet 
in  the  time  of  rlautus  the  language  had  accepted  such  construc- 
tions as  :  Atque  eccam  eampse  Ante  aedes  .  . .  nideo,  PI.  Men.  5, 
2,  22 ;  Atque  eccum  lupum  in  sermone,  St.  4,  2,  3;  Ubi  tu  es? 
Eccum,  Glor.  1,  1,  25 ;  Assum  apud  te,  eccum,  Poen.  1,  2,  67 ; 
passages  which  abundantly  prove  that  eccum  eccam  eccoa  eocas 
are  not  always  compressions  of  ecee  eum  etc. 

And  in  fact  the  process  of  declension  was  extended  to  many 
forms  which  in  their  origin  had  no  title  to  it  The  prepositional 
constmctions  pro  consule,  pro  praetor e,  when  added  to  a  man's 
name  served  to  denote  his  office ;  but  after  a  while  it  was  found 
convenient  to  decline  them  as  n.  proconsul  propraetor,  g.  pro- 
consulis  propraetoris.  In  the  same  way  M,  ArUoniua  triumuirum 
(trium  uirum  =  trium  uirorum),  as  (one)  of  three  oommissionei-s,  is 
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of  valid  construction ;  but  again  there  was  a  convenience  in  a 
declinable  form,  triumuir  -rt.  So  eeetertiunif  stiictlj  a  gen.  pl^ 
was  treated  as  a  ncut.  nom.  and  so  declined.  The  gen.  cuius  by 
its  final  letters  tempted  the  Homans  to  a  declension  like  that  of 
bonus  a  um ;  and  no  donbt  the  possess! ves  meus  iuus  suus  nosier 
uester  were  acceptable  errors  growing  out  of  the  mere  genitives 
mei  tut  etc.  « Again  the  noun  proportio  of  late  Latin  was  due  to  a 
forced  declenisi'jn  of  the  combination  jpro  portione.  We  ourselves 
have  taken  the  same  liberty  with  omnibus,  giving  it  a  plural 
omntbusseSf  or  better  still  busses ;  nay  sometimes  one  hears  from 
a  semi-le  uned  quarter,  a  plural  omni&t.  Add  to  these  that  from 
vice-regis  we  have  deduced  both  viceroy  and  viceroys, 

I  propose  next  to  deal  with  the  meanings  of  the  several  classes 
of  pronouns  as  explained  upon  the  theory  that  they  originate  in 
isuch  a  form  and  construction  as  ken  *  look.'  Now  the  demon- 
strative pronouns,  as  we  have  already  said,  at  once  take  a  definite 
meaning,  if  so  interpreted ;  and  it  is  now  seen  that  Ate,  applied 
to  objects  that  are  near,  and  iUe  to  distant  objects,  may  well  be 
of  one  origin,  and  obtain  their  distinction  from  the  di£ferent 
direction  of  the  pointing  finger.  No  better  examples  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  follows  from  the  titinslation  of  these  pronouns  by 
*  look '  can  well  be  found  than  in :  Luciscit  hoc  iam  (Plant.  Amph. 
1,  3,  45,  and  Ter.  Hant.  3, 1,1),'  it  is  getting  light,  look,  already ' ; 
and  Vergil's  (Aen.  5,  457)  : 

Praecipitemque  Dar^n  ardens  agit  aequore  toto. 
Nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  ille  siniiitra. 

Now  with  his  right  redoubling  blows,  now  look  look  with 
his  left 

The  extension  of  demonstratives  to  a  use  as  relatives  involves 
a  question  of  greater  difficulty,  but  one  not  insuperable.  I  would 
fii-st  point  out  that  alike  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  older  construction 
was  to  place  the  so-called  relative  clause  before  the  other ;  so  that 
there  is  something  tuihappy  in  the  term  antecedent,  and  in  those 
of  prepositive  and  postpositive  articles.  But  the  whole  theory 
of  grammar  takes  form  only  when  language  has  arrived  at  an 
advanced  stage ;  and  consequently  the  terms  adopted  for  it  are 
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often  out  of  keeping  with  the  original  state  of  things.     It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  name  *  preposition '  has  established  itself  exclu- 
sively for  the  two  claasical  languages,  and  it  seems  something 
strange  when  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  speak  of  postpositions, 
when  we  deal  with  the  Tatar  family  of  languages ;  and  indeed 
with  the  Latin  also  in  reference  to  such  combinations  as  mecum^ 
quaienu8y  quamobrem,  qua  de  re.    All  admit  that  secondary  clauses 
headed  by  a  conjunction  for  the  most  part  take  precedence  of  the 
main  clause ;  and  indeed  the  terms  '  protasis '  and  '  apodosiu,'  as 
used  by  grammarians,  are  formed  upon  this  theory;  but  con- 
jimctions  are  but  forms  of  the  relative.     In  support  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  old  Latin  language  precedence  was  commonly  given 
to  a  relative  clause,  it  is  enough  to  look  at  any  of  the  older 
documents.     Thus  in  the  Consular  decree  about  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Genuates  and  Vituiii  (oil.  199,  L  6)  there 
occurs  the  phrase :   Qua  ager  priuatus  casteli  Yituriorum  est, 
quern  agrum  eos  uendere  heredemque  sequi  licet,  is  ager  uectigal 
nei  siet.     Again  (198,  14)  quos  legerit,  eos  patrem  tribum  cog- 
nomenque  indicet.     At  the  beginning  of  the  Phormio,  we  have  : 
Quoius  tii  fidem  in  peciinia  persp^xeris,  V^rba*  uerere  ei  credere  ? 
(v.  60) ;  In  quo  h4ec  discebat  ludo,  exaduorsum  ^i  loco  ...  (v. 
88) ;   Lex  ^bt  ut  orbae  qui  sunt  genere  pr6xumi  His  nubant 
(v.  126) ;  quod  f6rs  feret  fer^mus  (v.  138).     So  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  Andria  we  find  clauses  which  thus  begin :  quod  habui  .  .  . 
(v.  39) ;    quas  credis  ...  (v.  47);   quod   plerique  ...  (v.  55); 
cum   quibus  ...  (v.  63)  ;    Kam  qui  cum  ingeniis  ...  (v.  93). 
Moreover  this  order  of  words  grows  out  of  the  order  of  thought. 
Before  we  express  a  proposition  on  any  subject,  it  consorts  with 
clearness  of  ideas  to  define  that  subject.     Secondly  it  is  con- 
ducive to  clearness  of  ideas,  where  that  which  is  spoken  of  is 

*  The  MSS.  have  Verere  uerba;  but  emphasis  claims  the  order 
given  above,  nor  does  the  metre  suffer,  and  this  I  affirm  on  two 
groimds :  first  that  the  a  of  uerba  may  be  long  in  an  old  writer,  and 
secondly  that  a  trochee  at  the  beginning  of  an  iambic  line  is  admissible, 
as  in  Sa)tt'8 : '  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  ;*  and  again : 
*  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.'  Lastly  the  interchange  of  two 
words  beginning  with  the  same  syllable  may  well  be  the  result  of 
carelessness. 
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two  special  triangles ;  and  in  truth,  if  the  eye  is  to  be  employed 
at  all,  he  had  no  alternative.  Yet  he  is  of  oourse  dealing  with 
any  and  every  triangle.  Some  years  ago  I  met  an  intelligent 
lady  whose  profession  was  that  of  a  governess,  and  was  asked 
by  her  whether  a  woman  could  learn  algebra ;  and  my  general 
answer  in  the  affirmative  was  followed  by  two  other  questions, 
Could  I,  and  if  so  how  long  would  I  take  ?  A  life  time,  was  my 
answer,  if  you  speak  of  the  whole  of  algebra.  Aye,  said  she, 
but  I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  could  solve  what  you  call  simple 
equations.  In  that  case,  I  said,  a  single  afternoon  would  be 
enough ;  and  the  conversation  ended  in  my  teaching  her  what 
she  wanted  that  very  afternoon  in  little  more  than  an  hour. 
Hushing  in  medicu  res  I  took  a  problem  out  of  Bland's  examples ; 
and  after  reading  it  to  her,  I  said,  I  will  at  once  write  the  answer 
on  a  piece  of  paper.  Accordingly  I  scribbled  something  on  tlie 
paper,  and  Fcrewing  it  up  placed  it  before  her.  We  called  the 
number  '  incog.' ;  and  then  reasoning  out  the  details  of  the  pro- 
blem, we  soon  arrived  at  *  incog.  =  so  and  so.'  Whereupon  she 
opened  the  screw  of  paper,  and  to  her  surprise  found  nothing  in 
it  What  did  you  do  that  for  ?  said  she.  I  answered  that  not 
knowing  what  the  number  was  I  of  course  could  not  put  it  down ; 
but  I  did  it  because  she  would  find  it  convenient  to  have  some- 
thing upon  which  to  fix  her  thoughts.  She  then  t^id  that  she 
had  expected  me  in  the  solution  to  speak  of  x  and  y,  and  I  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind ;  upon  which  I  pointed  out  to  her  that 
our  term  incog,  had  supplied  the  place  of  an  x,  and  had  answered 
every  purpose,  but  with  the  one  disadvantage  that  incog,  con- 
tained five  times  as  many  letters  as  a;.  I  have  just  used  the 
phrase  '  so  and  sg ' ;  here  again  we  have  the  definite  performing 
the  duty  of  the  indefinite.  Another  example  is  the  habitual  use 
of  there  in  indefinite  phrases,  as  '  there  was  once  upon  a  time  a 
man  who  ....';  and  hence  there  is  some  meaning  in  the  strange 
way  of  contrasting  the  dangers  of  coach-travelling  and  railway- 
travelling.  *  If  a  coach  is  upset,  there  you  are,'  perhaps  with  a 
leg  broken,  but  still  *  there  you  are';  but  when  a  train  is  smashed, 
•  where  are  you '  ?  Answer '  nowhere,*  simply  annihilated.  This  is 
a  joke,  but  the  Germans  in  all  gravity  use  da-seyn  for  the  general 
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notion  of  existenoe,  and  darateUung  for  the  actual  production  of 
any  object  So  too  the  Germans  have  their  es  Ut^  corresponding 
to  our  there  m. 

A  few  matters  which  concern  the  pronouns  remain  for  consi- 
deration. First,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  feu^t  that  the 
idea,  of  '  this '  is  often  represented  by  reduplicate  forms ;  and 
precisely  in  the  same  way  we  find  it  more  expressive  at  times 
to  say  '  look  look '  rather  than  be  satisfied  with  a  single  *  look/ 
Examples  of  such  reduplicate  forms  are  first  of  all  the  Greek  m. 
0VT09  for  6vTosy  n,  tov-to  for  rov-rov ;  a  form  which  Buttmann  is 
disposed  to  explain  on  another  principle,  saying :  ovroi  gewisser- 
massen  ein  Superlatif  von  6  ist.  But  the  doctrine  which  treats 
ovros  as  reduplicate  has  the  sanction  of  most  pbilologers,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  habit  of  other  languages.  Thus  first  of  all  we 
find  this  formation  in  Germ,  dieter  (and  consequently  E.  thi^)y 
0.  Norse  \>e8-ei  fei-iaj  Boh.  ten-to,  Lith.  azit-ta ;  and  another 
instance  of  similar  reduplication  is  seen  in  the  combination 
nisi  n,  where  more  frequently  nm  alone  is  preferred.  Secondly, 
the  pronoun  ia-to-y*  quea-tOy  is  also  a  reduplicate  demonstrative* 
the  very  d  of  the  neuter  supporting  the  theory,  so  that  the  final 
tud  represents  an  older  Um,  Again  ilU  with  the  old  variety  oUe 
seems  to  tell  mo  that  the  first  syllable  was  iol ;  and  as  I  am 
aware  that  the  Romans  had  a  special  love  for  an  2, 1  am  no  way 
surprised  to  find  this  liquid  occupying  a  place  where  I  might 
have  expected  an  n  ;  and  this  interchange  assumed,  I  now  see  an 
identity  with  our  own  yon^  which  is  of  course  one  with  the  O. 
jen-er.  Then  as  regards  the  second  syllable  of  iUo-  (oWo-),  the 
double  I  points  to  a  numilli  sound,  as  stated  above,  so  that  I  have 
again  the  combination  yo,  and  the  d  of  iUud  suggests  as  before  a 
final  n,  so  that  tUo-  would  represent  a  form  yon-yon.  Add  to  this 
that  hie  having  in  its  initial  aspirate  what  in  all  probability,  as 
han  been  shown,  superseded  a  more  genuine  mute  guttural,  and 
having  lost  a  final  e,  we  have  what  for  sound  might  have  been 
written  ki-Jce.     Thna  the  three  Latin  demonstratives  seem  to 

*  The  8  in  these  words  before  a  <  I  have  just  claimed  as  a  substitute 
for  an  original  n,  as  in  aa^aros,  Kp€iJuurro9,  yacm/p,  assuming  the 
same  interchange  for  Latin. 
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liave  been  alike  reduplicates.  Nay  kccvos  itself  may  have  grown 
out  of  an  older  Ktwo^  for  kck-ios,  so  as  to  have  in  both  syllables 
a  variety  for  yaw,  and  thus  correspond  exactly  with  ilh-,  A 
similar  reduplication  or  superfluity  is  seen  in  such  Latin  con- 
structions as  pro  eo  ut^  praeter  quam  quod^  etc. 

In  the  relative  foims  reduplication  also  pievails,  as  in  6o--ri9, 
together  with  the  oblique  cases  6-tov  6-t<j»  ;  o-ttov  etc.  implying  a 
form  o-TTos;  quisquit,  quisquaniy  quicumque,  with  the  advv.  utut^ 
ubiiibi,  quamquamy  etc. ;  who-ao  ;  Sw.  Jcwad-aom,  Our  old  language 
abounds  in  what  appears  to  be  superfluous  addition  of  a  relative 
or  demonstrative  pronoun  to  relatives.  Thus  the  fii-st  line  iu 
Obaucer  inns :  *  Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoures  sote ' ;  and 
soon  after, '  Whan  thcU  they  were  seke' ;  and  'Eke  in  what  araie 
that  they  were  inne ' ;  and  '  Though  that  he  was  worthy,  he  was 
wise.'  But  in  the  reduplicate  relatives  the  repetition  seems  to 
express  *  this  and  this  and  this,'  so  as  by  enumeration  to  include 
'  all  and  several.'  Hence  quisque,  Fr.  chaque,  Bret.  pSp^  and,  what 
here  I  cannot  omit,  the  Finn  joca  (Vhael's  Gr.  p.  48)  of  like 
power,  and  quicunque  become  akin  in  sense  to  amnes  ;  while  quis- 
qtkam  is  also  a  universal,  although  limited  for  the  most  part  to 
negative  sentences. 

Throughout  this  paper  it  has  been  assumed  that  hen  or  con  is 
the  form  of  the  parent  verb ;  but  it  is  far  from  impossible  that 
this  is  a  decapitated  verb  from  a  fuller  eken  or  ocon^  which  again 
may  have  been  a  secondary  verb  deduced  from  a  simpler  verb 
oc  '  see.'  Such  a  form  would  account  for  the  Latin  oc-uhu^  and 
would  be  a  fitting  pendant  to  oir  of  the  Greek  onrofim  or  oil/ofuu. 
The  Greek  also  had  the  dual  noun  okk€  ;  and  again  the  theoretic 
o(yon  from  oc^  would  have  a  parallel  as  regards  suffix  in  our  reck-on 
from  reck.  On  the  other  hand  a  trace  of  a  preceding  vowel  is 
seen  in  the  Greek  ckcivos,  standing  by  the  side  of  iceivos,  as  al^o 
in  the  so-called  adv.  eho  *  hither,'  '  look  here,'  compared  with  ho 
of  hue  and  hormim ;  and  in  the  forms  ea  eum  eo  etc.*  llie  folium 
ec(jui8,  ecquandoy  etc.,  also  receive  their  explanation  on  this  theory 

*  Whether  our  particle  ever  as  attached  to  the  relative  and  its  ad- 
verbs owe  its  initial  to  the  same  source,  and  be  connected  or  not  with 
the  Greek  wtp  of  similar  habit,  I  leave  for  farther  oonsideration. 
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in  the  Bimplest  way ;  and  above  all  ecee  '  behold/  would  be  the 
imperative  of  the  simple  verb.  Lastly,  as  the  participles  saiusj 
rcUus,  situSy  Utus,  had  the  short  vowel  of  the  penult  justified,  as 
having  been  decapitated  from  trisyllabic  forms,  so  catua  may  per- 
haps be  a  participle  standing  for  oc-^tus. 

There  remain  for  consideration  a  class  of  words  beginning 
with  an  n,  which  by  their  meaning  claim  to  be  of  pronominal 
origin,  viz.  num  the  simpler  form  of  nunc,  as  still  preserved  in 
the  compound  etiam-num  *  even  now,'  the  Gr.  vuv,  including  alike 
vw  and  vvv  (w),  and  the  G.  nun,  together  with  our  now.  Add 
L.  nam  and  G.  noch.  But  not  merely  their  meaning  declares 
them  to  have  been  deduced  from  some  pronoun,  but  the  same 
is  shown  by  their  very  form,  as  is  seen,  when  we  contrast  num. 
•  now '  with  tum  *  then '  and  cam  *  when' ;  nam  with  tarn  and  quam  ; 
the  G.  noch  with  the  G.  dock,  so  like  it  in  power.  Hence  we  may 
admit  the  truth,  and  yet  admire  the  boldness  of  the  doctrine  put 
forth  by  Kiddle,  or  rather  Liinemann,  in  his  dictionary,  that  the 
forms  with  an  initial  n  come  from  a  pronoun,  nus  na  num.  As 
regards  fiam  I  have  elsewhere  contended  that  its  original  mean- 
ing is  '  thus,'  and  consequently  it  is  well  applied  in  the  addition 
of  examples  in  support  of  a  general  assertion.  In  my  grammar 
(§  1462)  I  have  given  two  quotations  from  Cicero,  and  references 
to  passages  in  Plautus  and  Caesar.    Let  me  now  add : 

Qu6i  homini  di  propitii  sunt,  aliquid  obiciiint  lucri. 
Nam  6go  hodie  comp^ndi  feci  bfnos  panes  in  dies. 

—PI.  Pers.  4,  3,  2. 

Amicum  castig^e  ob  meritam  noxiam 

Inmoenost  facinus,  uerum  in  aetate  utile 

Et  conducibile.     Ndm  ego  amicum  hodie  meum 

Concastigabo  pr6  commerita  noxia. — PL  Trin.  1,  1,  3. 

And  add  yet  ftirther  PL  Tiin.  4,  3,  49;  Men.  1,  1,  20;  As.  1,  1, 
110;  Capt.  3,  1,  4  and  18;  perhaps  also  nam^^  in  Hor.  Od.  1, 
22,  9. 

But  enim,  so  nearly  one  in  meaning  as  well  as  form  with  ttam, 
cannot  be  separated  from  it.     The  quostion  here  arises  in  wha 
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relation  these  forms,  nam  nam  etc.  and  enim  stand  to  the  pro- 
nouns which  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter.  On  the  one 
hand  the  Sanskrit  has  a  pronoun  which  bears  a  strong  likeness 
to  them,  viz.  what  Bopp  (§  369)  regards  as  a  compound  pronoun 
iUiy  which  in  declension  takes  the  forms  for  the  m.  N.  esha^  Ac. 
Ham  or  inam,  I.  eiena  or  in6na^  D.  itasmdi,  Ab.  etasmdt^  G.  Stasya, 
L.  itasmin ;  n.  N.  etai^  Ac.  eial  or  enai ;  the  rest  as  the  masc. ; 
f.  N.  ishd^  Ac.  M,m  or  indm^  T.  itayd  or  Snayd^  etc. ;  while  for  the 
pi.  we  find  the  double  forms,  ac.  m.  Stdn  or  Sndn^  n.  itdni  or  Sndni, 
f.  Stds  or  inds,  and  so  on.  Beside  these  he  places  the  declension 
of  a  Pali  demonstrative  taken  from  Clough  :  N.  m.  s6,  f.  «d,  n.  tan 
or  nan;  Ac.  m.  f.  n.  tan  or  nan;  I.  m.  n.  iena  or  nSna,  f.  Mya 
or  ndya;  Ab.  m.  n.  <cMind  or  nasmd ;  G.  m.  n.  tas»a  or  nassa  ; 
L.  m.  n.  to^mtn  or  no^mtn;  Plur.  N.  m.  t6  or  we,  f.  id  or  nd,  ^%<5  or 
ndyd^  n.  /dm  or  ndnt ;  Ac.  m.  /^  or  n^,  f.  <d  nd  or  tdyd  ndyo,  n.  <dni 
fuiiit  or  tS  nS;  I.  m.  n.  t&)hi  or  nebhiy  tShi  or  nShij  f.  /d6Ai  nd[>Ai  or 
tdhi  ndhi;  G.  m.  n.  tSsan  or  nSwn;  L.  m.  n.  fe^u  or  nSsUy  etc. 

But  the  Umbrian  also  seems  to  have  demonstrative  pronouns 
akin  to  what  has  been  here  seen,  and  again  in  twofold  form 
eBO  and  eno;  and  that  they  are  of  demonstrative  power  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  fact  that  like  the  Latin  they  affix  the 
demonstmtive  suffix  in  the  form  c  (k),  as  ace.  esu-k  or  eso^y  Inc. 
emmek  as  well  as  esume.  The  other  variety  is  enoy  which  again 
in  the  ao.  takes  a  ib,  as  enu-k  or  inu-k  (cf.  A.  E.  1,  135-6). 

But  to  return  to  the  question  how  these  forms  stand  to  the 
pronouns  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  I  prefer  at  present 
to  leave  the  question  open.  Either  nam  num  etc.  have  lost  an 
initial  guttural,  so  that  they  are  decapitated  from  knam  or  ken-am 
etc.  and  so  go  with  kcivcs;  or,  as  the  initial  k  of  our  pronouns 
passed  into  a  /,  so  as  to  give  us  to  tov  etc.  in  the  one  language 
and  tam  ium  etc.  in  the  other,  so  again  this  initial  dental  t  passed 
into  a  dental  liquid  n ;  a  change  common  no  duubt  in  *  auslaut,' 
bat  assuredly  Itss  common  in  *anlaut.*  On  the  one  theory  the 
forms  in  Latin  as  enim,  in  Umbrian  as  eno,  in  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
as  esOy  have  lost  an  initial  guttural ;  while  on  the  other  theory  we 
must  recur  to  what  has  been  said  of  eccBy  €K€ivo^y  etc. 

It  was  assumed  above  that  the  ce  or  c  suffij^ed  to  L.  demon- 
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• 

8tratives  was  abbreviated  from  cen  '•  look.'  This  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  Osoan  forms  in  the  Bantine  inscription,  as  ais-cen 
=  hi8ce,  1.  25,  and  the  fuller  etsu-ken  of  1.  16  compared  with  ihe 
equivalent  eizu-k  of  1.  29  (see  Mommsen's  Oso.  Stud.  p.  44;  and 
A.  K.  Umbr.  Spr.  1,  136). 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SUFFIXES  OF  NUMBER. 

The  suffixes  of  plurality  have  alitsacly  come  under  view,  first  as 
legards  nouns  in  the  eighteenth  chapter,  and  then  as  regards 
verbs  in  the  twenty-fourth ;  but  several  other  matters  call  for 
enqnir}'.  AVe  there  saw  thnt  in  our  own  language  three  varieties 
presented  themselves,  en,  es,  and  er;  and  these  we  may  with 
some  confidence  assert  are  of  one  origin,  seeing  tliat  in  the  firat 
place  these  consonants  habitually  interchange,  as  for  example  in 
the  comparatival  suffixes  of  Latin  %08  and  tor  by  the  side  of  the 
Gr.  lov ;  again  in  the  pronominal  family,  as  G.  das,  dar-ein,  and 
von  dann-en;  was,  trar-etn,  and  von  wann-en.  So  too,  when  Schnaken- 
burg  in  his  *  Patois  de  la  France '  (p.  64)  says :  "  Un  phenom^ne 
fort  singulier  c'est  Tapparition  de  IV  dans  le  patois  du  Nivernais 
an  commencement  de  oei-tains  mots ;  p.  ex.  deux  renfans  *  denx 
enfans,'  mas  raimis  '  mes  amis,'  hen  das  rannSes  '  bien  des  ann6es,' " 
ho  mnst  have  failed  to  see  that  tfiis  r  is  a  mere  substitute  for  the 
preceding  sibilant,  transferred  from  the  end  of  one  word  to 
the  l)eginning  of  the  next  by  *  Provection '  as  it  is  called 
(S.  p.  92).  It  may  be  obsei*ved  too  that  in  the  second  example  the 
Aange  takes  place  in  a  suffix  of  plurality.  Bnt  several  questions 
remain,  as  first  which  of  the  three  varieties,  en  es  er,  was  the 
earliest  occupant  of  the  ground ;  and  to  this  I  would  annwer 
the  nasal,  as  the  changes  from  n  to  «  and  irom  «  to  r  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Thus  in  the  comparison  of  the  terms  for 
the  first  numeral,  ci^-,  L.  oeno-  or  tcno-,  Fr.  un,  G.  ein,  E.  one  and  an, 
with  the  L.  noun  as  (assis),  and  Fr.  as  (de  pique),  the  majority 
of  votes  fall  to  the  nasal.     Other  cases  have  been  and  will  be 
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seen  in  this  book,  and  no  doubt  yet  others  will  oconr  to  the 
reader.  But  a  stronger  argument  is  found  on  the  historical  side, 
for  the  suffix  en,  at  any  rate  with  us,  is  the  older.  Now-a-days 
we  have  but  few  of  this  form  surviving  beyond  oocen  and  brethren. 
But  Chaucer  has  aseen  (v.  5867),  swarm  of  been  (10518),  eighen 
(15563)  and  eyen  (16963),  fleen  (16949);  while  two  of  the  MSS. 
(A.  Y.)  of  Grosseteste's  *  Castle  of  Love '  exhibit  eoulen,  lawen, 
huynden,  tymeuy  corresponding  to  saules,  latoea,  kyndys,  tymee  of 
another  MS.  (H.).  (See  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  1862-3,  p.  66.) 
Sustren  for  swiere  is  also  found  in  the  first  pcdr.  Fiedl^s  Or. 
(§  138)  gives,  as  in  provincial  use  in  the  South  of  England, 
ploMzen  (pUices),  done  (sloea),  peazen,  haiuenj  cheeeen,  <uiten  ;  and 
Bhoon  in  Cheshire. 

Then  as  to  the  origin  of  the  suffix  en,  I  think  it  possible  that 
a  symbol  for  plurality  may  have  been  suggested  by  some  word 
denoting  addition,  for  multiplication  in  arithmetic  is  but  a  short 
method  of  addition ;  and  thus  *•  men '  mi^t  have  been  first  ex- 
pressed by  '  man  and  man  and  man.'  It  is  by  actual  addition 
of  terms,  *  Wiederholung  des  Hauptwortes,*  that  plurality  is  at 
times  denoted  in  Chinese,  as :  ^n  *  man,'  §\n  §in  *  men '  (End- 
liche's  Gr.  §  153).  On  principle  then  a  word  signifying  *  and ' 
would  have  supplied  a  reasonable  symbol  for  the  idea ;  but  en  is 
the  very  form  which  our  conjunction  and  takes  in  Dutch,  and 
indeed  our  own  word  is  often  sounded  in  the  same  way.  But  I 
would  not  urge  this,  if  1  did  not  believe  the  Lati^  e<  to  be  a 
corruption  of  an  older  en  or  perhaps  ken  (see  Essays,  p.  166, 
and  Chapter  on  adverbs  in  this  volume),  while  the  particle  in 
Oscan  again  takes  the  shape  in  or  em.  I  need  not  repeat  what 
has  been  said  under  the  heads  of  declension  and  personal  suffixes 
of  the  appearance  of  an  n  or  final  m  in  the  notation  of  plurals  by 
the  side  of  an  « ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  Hebrew  also 
has  a  suffix  of  like  form  and  power  in  the  familiar  cherubim  and 
seraphim  ;  for  I  cannot  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  a  strict  line  of 
demarcation  must  be  drawn  between  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo- 
European  families  of  language,  but  would  rather  suggest  that 
unity  of  all  languages  is  a  priori  more  probable,  than  that  so  won- 
derful a  discovery  should  have  twice  been  made  independently, 

2  A 
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Nay  it  may  with  reason  be  contended,  that  on  the  one  hand  a 
discovery  so  valuable  would  rapidly  be  adopted  by  all  who  had 
the  chance ;  and  indeed  if  we  can  conceive  any  race  so  dull  as 
not  at  once  to  grasp  the  offered  boon,  the  nation  in  possession 
of  the  new  power  would  forthwith  in  the  battle  of  life  carry  all 
before  it,  and  so  annihilate  the  stupid  ones. 

The  distributive  numerals  of  the  Latin  language,  bint,  temi 
or  trini,  qucUemi,  etc.,  we  at  once  connect  with  the  cardinals  duo, 
ires,  quaUwyTy  etc. ;  but  a  thought  may  also  be  given  to  the  suffix, 
of  which  the  nasal  forms  the  chief  element ;  and  I  would  ask 
whether  the  symbol  of  plurality  before  us  does  not  supply  pre- 
cisely what  is  wanted,  so  as  to  give  the  meaning  '  sets  of  two,' 
'  sets  of  three,*  and  so  on. 

So  £eir  I  have  not  noticed  that  in  some  languages  nouns  are  at 
times  used  in  the  singular  with  numerals  of  plurality,  as  five 
pound  of  sugar,  ton  of  coals,  head  of  oxen,  pair  of  shoes,  brace  of 
birds,  couple  of  snipe,  &fiffe-foot  rule ;  and  the  same  habit  prevails 
in  German,  as  f&nf  PJund,  funf  Stuck  Ochsen;  and  I  believe  in 
many  other  languages ;  but  I  happen  not  to  have  taken  notice 
of  the  instances.  It  is  only  reasonable  that  this  should  be 
80,  as  after  a  definite  numeral  an  indefinite  suffix  of  plurality 
would  be  worse  than  superfluous.  Collectives  again  abound  in 
perhaps  all  languages,  as  E.  sheep,  sand,  dust,  cattle  (corrupted 
however  from  a  plural  eapitalia);  G.  Vieh,  Bind;  L.  pecus; 
Gr.  Trow,  etc. 

In  the  ninth  of  my  *  Essays '  I  have  dealt  with  some  thirteen 
instances  where  plural  forms  are  employed  with  the  meaning 
of  a  singular.  The  first  in  the  series  was  castra;  and  I  de- 
fended the  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  a  *  camp  *  by  the 
assumption  that  it  originally  meant  *  trenching  tools,'  viz.  *  axe, 
pickaxe,  spade,'  etc.,  as  employed  in  making  a  Roman  camp ; 
BO  that  the  word  was  a  derivative  from  cad  of  caedo  *  fell,'  or  cado 
'  be  felled,'  with  a  suffix  like  that  of  rostrum,  rostrum,  plaustrum, 
cUauirwn^  from  rado,  rodo,plaudo,  daudo;  but  for  the  full  argu- 
ment I  must  refer  to  the  paper  itself.  Other  words  similarly 
treated  were  /ureas  with  its  diminutive  forcipes  etc.,  uolseUae, 
bigae,  quadrigae,  casses,  foUes,  literae,  limina,  currus,  septeiUriones, 
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and  menta,  as  nsed  in  Vergil  ( Aen.  6, 810).     I  will  now  add  a  few 
others. 

When  plural  forms  are  so  nsed  to  represent  the  singular  of  a 
collective  idea,  a  difficulty  presents  itself,  if  it  be  desired  to  speak 
of  such  collective  ideas  in  the  plural.  If  castra  for  example 
means  '  a  camp,'  what  form  is  to  be  used  for  the  plui-al  *  camps,' 
so  as  clearly  to  express  the  distinction?  When  numerals  are 
added,  the  object  is  attained  by  emplo3dng  the  distl^bu lives,  as 
bina  castra  *two  camps,'  trina  castra  'three  camps,'  and  so  on. 
So  dime  literae  means  ^  two  letters '  of  the  alphabet,  hinae  literae 
two  lettei's  or  epistles ;  and  this  with  reason,  as  in  the  second  case 
we  have  two  '  sets '  of  alphabetical  characters.  With  this  idea 
before  me  I  came  across  a  passage  in  Caesar's  Grallic  war  (1,  53, 
5)  :  C.  Valerius  Procillus  cum  a  custodibus  in  fuga  trinis  catenis 
uinctus  traheretur;  and  at  once  asked  myself,  why  not  tribus 
catenis,  if  caiena  really  meant  *a  chain'?  In  Richardson's  English 
Dictionary  the  chief  merit  lies  in  the  chronological  order  of  quo- 
tations; and  if  Latin  lexicographers  had  more  uniformly  attached 
a  high  value  to  this  point,  they  would  have  escaped  many  errors. 
In  the  present  instance  the  true  meaning  of  catena  is  seen  in  one 
of  the  oldest  authors  as  'a  wooden  hoop  or  band '  for  a  barrel  etc. : 
in  eum  orbem  tris  catenas  indito  (Cato  r.  r.  18,  9) ;  and  the  same 
meaning  still  lived  to  a  late  period  in  rustic  language,  and  also 
as  a  technical  term.  Thus  Palladius  (Nov.  15,  2)  says  :  Vlmus 
et  fraxinus,  si  siccentur,  rigescunt ;  ante  curuabiles  catenis  utiles 
habentur.  Vitruvius  again  (7,  3,  1)  seems  to  use  caienae  in  a 
somewhat  similar  sense,  for  he  observes  that  they  should  be 
made  e  huxo,  iunipero,  and  so  on ;  and  what  he  here  says  is  sub- 
stantially copied  by  Palladius  in  his  preliminary  book  (1,  13,  1). 
It  seems  probable  then  that  for  a  chain  made  of  iron  or  any  other 
metal,  catena  in  the  singular  meant  only  *  a  single  link,'  so  that 
a  plural  calenae  would  be  required  to  denote  *  a  chain.'  But  here 
again,  as  with  other  such  plural  units,  the  simple  catena  was 
eventually  employed  for  a  ohaiD.  Already  Sallust  (ap.  Prise.  1, 
536,  10  K)  has  nexuit  catenae  mode.  Again  we  find  in  Hon 
ep.  1 ,  2,  63,  hunc  tu  compesce  catena ;  od.  3,  8,  22,  sera  domitus 
catena;  so  that  we  must  abstain  from  substituting  trecenae  in 

2  A  2 
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od.  3,  4,  79  :  trecentae  Peirithoum  cohibent  catenae.  As  regards 
the  etymon  of  catena  I  would  compare  it  with  latema,  which 
written  in  the  oldest  writers,  as  Flautus  and  Cioero  and  even 
in  Yegetins,  larUema,  appears  without  the  n,  but  still  with  a  long 
vowel,  in  Martial's  Dux  laterna  uiae ;  while  Priscian  deriving  it 
from  lateo  (luceo  lucema,  lateo  laterna,  1,  120,  20  K) — a  nice 
parallel  by  the  way  to  lucus  a  nan  lucendo — seems  to  have  pro- 
nounced it*  with  a  short  a.  I  would  suggest  then  that  catena^  in 
spite  of  its  short  vowel,*  may  well  have  grown  out  of  a  fuller 
form  cantena  and  so  be  related  to  Kafnrna  '  bend,*  as  lantema  to 
Xafjuirrrfp  and  Xafivfo.  It  may  be  observed  too  that  cam  of  Kafiirrm 
was  already  well  known  to  the  L.  vocabulary,  as  in  camurua  and 
camera,  even  admitting  the  view  of  Macrobius  that  these  were 
loan-words  from  the  Greek  (Sat.  6,  4,  23).  Plautus  indeed 
(True.  5,  50)  has :  campas  dicis. 

The  meaning  and  derivation  of  catena  here  put  forward  is  con- 
firmed by  the  form  candrela  '  a  hoop  or  band,*  which  is  wholly 
unconnected  with  candela  *  a  rushlight,'  from  candeo.  Thus  Pliny 
(13,  85)  in  the  narrative  about  Numa's  collection  of  Pythagorean 
writings,  as  found  in  a  chest  which  was  dug  up  many  centuries 
after  his  death,  tells  us :  lapidem  fuisse  quadratum  circiter  in 
media  area,  euinctum  candelis  quoquouersus.  These  are  the 
words,  he  says,  of  Cassius  Hemina  (ipsius  Heminae  uerba). 
Hence  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  same  afifair  may  also  have 
used  an  antiquated  phrase,  when  he  wiote  (40,  29,  6) :  in  altera 
area  duo  fasces  candelis  euoluti  (euincti?)  septenos  habuisse 
libros.  Some  critic  has  proposed  in  tlie  text  of  Pliny  to  sub- 
stitute caiellis ;  but  as  Livy  and  Pliny  alike  have  candelis,  this 
is  of  course  inadmissible.  Candela  or  candella  for  candenula  may 
well  be  a  diminutive  of  an  older  candena,  a  variety  of  my  assumed 
cantena,  Sanskrit  also,  I  am  told,  has  a  verb  written  like  cant 
and  cand  with  the  sense  of '  bind.'     For  the  interchange  of  the 

•  When  a  trisyllabic  word  has  a  long  penult,  it  is  ever  ready  to 
shorten  a  long  antepenult,  as  cunUia,  ofella,  mamiUa,  lucema,  molestua, 
from  cumia,  off  a,  mamma,  lux  lucis,  and  a  lost  n.  molus  -eris  =  moles 
(cf.  glomus  -eris  by  the  side  of  globus ;  and  Pott,  E.  F.  1,  235,  note, 
ed.  1859). 
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oombination  nib  (mp)  with  nd  (tU\  see  p.  57.  What  is  here  said 
may  supersede,  I  tmst,  the  assumption  of  Frennd  and  others, 
that  eandeJOy  as  used  by  Cassius  Hemina,  means  :  eine  mit  Wachs 
^berzogene  Schnnr. 

In  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Livy  occurred  the  phrase 
septenos  Itbros,  which  raises  the  question  whether  Itbri  itself  does 
not  fall  into  the  present  category.  Now  it  is  generally  held  that 
Itber  had  for  its  earlier  meaning  the  inner  thin  bark  of  certain 
trees,  which  supplied  a  natural  material  for  writing.  Similarly 
our  own  term  hooky  G.  huchy  is  said,  perhaps  with  reason,  to  bo 
virtually  one  with  G.  huche,  E.  beech,  this  tree  being  remarkable 
for  the  thinness  of  its  bark.  The  er  of  liber  is  probably  of  dimi- 
nutival power,  as  in  puer,  and  our  own  fresher  *  a  young  frog,' 
and  So.  chUder,  so  that  liber  itself  should  mean  <  a  piece  of  bark ' ; 
and  of  these  many  would  be  required  to  make  a  book.  But  if  so, 
'a  book'  should  have  been  denoted  by  libri,  I  seek  then  the 
evidence  of  the  language  in  its  oldest  form.  In  the  Corpus  Inscr. 
198, 34, 1  find :  tabulas  libros  leiterasue  proferre,  where  it  stands 
between  words  which  confessedly  belong  to  the  class  of  nouns 
now  under  consideration,  literae  and  tabulae.  Again  in  the  scune 
document  we  see :  exque  ieis  libris  quae  ibei  scripta  erunt  in 
tabulas  publicas  referenda  curato.  Nay  it  occurs  there  also  as 
the  equivalent  of  tabulae :  eaque  omnia  in  tabulas  publicas  re- 
ferunda  curato  eosque  libros  per  legates  ...  ad  eos  quei  Romae 
censum  agent  mittito.  If  liber  in  the  singular  had  already  denoted 
a  book,  the  legal  language,  seldom  afraid  of  full  forms,  would  have 
given  in  the  second  quotation  :  exque  eo  libro  ieisue  libris  . . . 

But  even  for  Livy  in  one  application  of  the  word  the  plural 
maintained  its  existence  with  the  sense  of  a  single  book,  I  mean, 
as  employed  for  the  collection  of  the  Sibylline  prophecies.  Thus : 
libri  per  duumuiros  sacrorum  aditi  (3,  10,  7 ;  add  10,  47,  6 ;  21 
62,  6,  etc.).  Now  Pliny  says  (13,  88) :  Inter  omnes  conuenit 
Sibyllam  ad  Tarquinium  Superbum  tris  libros  attulisse,  ex  qui- 
bus  sunt  duo  cremati  ab  ipsa,  tertius  cum  Capitolio  Sullanis  tem- 
poribus.  It  is  true  that  Gellius  (1,  19)  tells  us  that  the  first 
offer  of  the  Sibyl  was  nouem  libri,  of  which  she  burnt  first  three, 
and  then  a  second  batch  of  the  same  number,  Tarquin  eventually 
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bnyiDg  the  three  left  at  the  price  which  had  been  asked  for  the 
nine.  Bnt  Pliny  is  a  better  witness  than  Gellins ;  and  indeed 
the  latter  may  have  been  biassed  by  the  very  term  tihri  StbyUini, 
Of'oonrse  Itber  in  the  singular  in  the  end  came  to  signify  a  book, 
and  hence  the  phrases  just  quoted,  tria  libroa  in  Pliny,  nouem  lihri 
in  Gellins. 

But  the  et}*mon  of  liber  deserves  a  word  or  two.  Freund  and 
his  copiers  are  silent  on  this  topic,  yet  Forcellini  already  points 
to  the  truth  in  the  words:  dictus  est  quasi  leper  ab  Aeolico 
AcTTop  pro  Ac7ro9 ;  and  this  has  support  from  /e&er,  an  old  variety 
of  the  L.  noun  (Quint.  1,  4,  17).  It  was  not  however  necessary 
to  quit  the  L.  domain  in  the  search  for  its  origin.  A  short  i  in 
a  penult  is  ever  convertible  with  a  short  u,  and  we  cannot  have 
a  better  example  for  our  purpose  than  libel  with  its  older  form 
lubet,  akin  to  our  love.  But  the  assumed  liiber  may  well  be  re- 
ferred to  the  verb  glubo  *  peel,'  *  the  long  vowel  of  which  (s.  p.  1 44) 
constitutes  no  difficulty.  But  glubo  itself  by  its  vowel  u  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  compressed  from  a  form  col-ub^,  a  frequen- 
tative of  a  verb  whose  root  is  col.  This  conjecture  assumes  a  more 
solid  shape  when  I  find  col-^>rj  for  which  I  have  long  claimed 
'  skin,'  as  the  first  meaning.  Hence  it  is  that  Cicero  in  his  meta- 
phorical use  of  the  word  is  fond  of  taking  it  with  succm  and 
sanguis,  as  :  ornatur  oratio  .  .  .  quasi  colore  quodam  et  succo  suo 
rOr.  3,  25);  amisimus  omnem  non  mode  succum  et  sanguinem 
sed  etiam  colorem  .  .  .  ciuitatis  (Att.  4,  16).  The  L.  cor-ium  too 
and  cort-^x  are  of  the  same  stock,  as  also  o-fcvXos  a-KvXoVf  and  above 
all  x(o)p(«)s,  which  like  color  having  for  its  first  meaning  *  skin,' 
came  to  signify  the  *  complexion '  of  the  face,  and  ultimately 
generally  *  colour.'  Lastly  we  have  the  representative  of  the  L. 
root  coU  in  our  verb  hull  (peas  etc.). 

In  the  same  class  with  the  pi.  c€Uen<ie '  a  chain '  and  the  pi.  Itbri 
*  a  book,'  we  may  include  scopes  *  a  broom,'  the  sing,  scopa  being 
originally  used  alone  of  '  a  single  broom  plant ' ;  and  scalae  first 
'  a  ladder '  and  then  '  a  staircase,'  so  that  scala  in  the  sing,  pro- 
bably meant  originally  *  a  round '  of  a  ladder.  Yet  even  these 
seem  to  have  been  ultimately  used  in  the  sing,  for  *  a  broom'  and 

*  I  owe  this  idea  to  the  late  Bev.  Mr.  Ck>ckayne. 
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<  a  ladder/  for  Qnintilian  (1,  5,  16)  in  oondemniDg  such  usage 
admits  the  &ct. 

I  pass  to  aDother  subject.  It  is  the  ordinary  habit  of  language 
to  form  plurals  by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  suffix  to  the  singular. 
But  in  Welsh  what  looks '  like  the  reverse  operation  is  seen. 
From  a  word  denoting  a  plural  or  coUective  a  secondary  noun 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  diminutival  suffixes  en  or  jfii  to 
denote  a  single  unit,  as : 


adar  birds 

afan  raspberries 

blew  hairs,  hair 

olyr  hornets 

cnau  nuts 

eithen  fiu^e 

ffa  beans 

maip  turnips 

plant  children 

pluf  plumage 

Sometimes  the  simpler  word 
first  an  undivided  mass,  and  the 

aur  gold 

ceuled  rennet 

owyr  wax 

dur  steel 

iA  ice 

toes  dough 


aderyn 

afanen 

blewyn 

dyryn 

cneuen 

eithinen 

ffaen 

meipien 

plentyn 


a  bird 
a  raspberry 
a  hair 
a  hornet 
a  nut 

a  furze  bush 
a  bean 
a  turnip 
a  child 
a  feather. 


plufen 

is  in  form  a  singular,  denoting 
secondary  form  a  piece  of  it,  as : 

a  gold  trinket. 

aourd 

a  cake  of  wax 

asteel 
iaen  a  sheet  of  ice 

toesyn  a  lump  of  dough. 


euryn 
ceuleden 
cwyren 
duren 


Or  again  it  may  be  still  a  sing,  denoting  a  mass  of  divided 
matter,  and  the  secondary  a  grain  of  the  same,  as : 


had  seed 
haidd  barley 
rhygrye 


brag  malt  bregyn 

ceirch  oats  ceirchen 

gwenith  wheat     gwenithen 

Sometimes  the  simpler  word  denotes  some  kind  of 
the  secondary  form  a  tree  of  the  kind  in  question, 
pabn-wood;  balwyfen,  a  palm;  ysgaw,  elder-wood 
an  elder. 


haden 

heidden 

rhygen. 

woody  and 
:  balwyf, 
ysgawen, 
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In  all  theae  cases  the  use  of  the  plural  in  the  first  place  is  the 
natural  result  of  first  r^arding  the  whole  in  the  mass ;  and 
indeed  w\&  onrselveB  pursne  the  same  course,  as:  sand^  dust, 
powder^  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  gold^  steel,  wax,  on  the  other. 

Then  turning  from  the  Keltic  to  the  Slavic  family,  I  may 
point  out  that  a  formation  of  precisely  the  same  kind  is  to  be 
seen  in  Polish,  where  the  ordinary  diminutival  eh  is  added  to 
ooUectiYes  to  denote  a  single  unit,  as  groch  ^  peas,'  gro8z-ek^&  pea; ' 
while  the  ordinary  power  of  db  is  seen  in  k^  *  Winkel,'  k^-ek 
'  Winkelchen/  khe  '  Aehre,'  Idos-ek  '  kleine  Aehre,'  kot  '  Kater,' 
kot-ek  '  Eatzchen.' 

The  Arabic  again,  as  I  am  informed  by  Profl  Bieu,  has  what 
is  parallel  in : 

shigar  trees  shajarah  a  tree 

bakar  cows  bakarah  a  cow 

naml  ants  namlah  an  ant 

In  our  own  language  at  times  a  mere  blunder  converts  a  sin- 
gular into  a  plural.  Thus  the  Fr.  richesse  passing  into  English 
as  richer  was  very  properly  a  sing,  at  first,  as  in  Shakspere 
(Othello,  2, 1)  '  The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore ' ;  and 
(3,3): 

But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

Nay  with  Chaucer,  a  plural  richesses  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
especially  in  the  'Tale  of  Melibeus.'  But  now,  owing  to  its 
final  es,  riches  is  treated  as  a  plural.  The  same  has  happened 
to  the  Gr.  cXo^/iocrvn/,  which  in  A.-Sax.  took  the  form  celmesse, 
and  is  with  us  reduced  to  the  monosyllable  alms,  which  again 
having  the  look  of  a  plural  is  received  as  such.  So  again  the 
A.-Sax.  efese,  a  fern,  sing.,  'a  brim  or  brink,'  taking  the  shape 
eaves  (of  a  house),  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  singular.  Pease, 
from  the  L.  pisum  or  Fr.  poix,  was  for  a  time  regarded  as  a  col- 
lective ;  but  dropping  its  final  vowel  was  in  the  end  mistaken 
for  a  plural ;  and  accordingly  pea  came  into  use  as  a  singular, 
and  seems  likely  to  maintain  its  position  in  this  character.  Neuos 
has  met  with  the  reverse  treatment,  for  we  now  treat  it  as  a 
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singiilar :  '  This  news  came  by  wire '  and  so  on     but  Shakspere 
ha&  in  Othello  (1,  3,  and  2,  2)  and  in  Lear  (2, 1)  the  following : 

There  is  no  composition  in  these  news  that  gives  them,  credit. 
Indeed  thej  are  disproportioned. 

For  besides  these  beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his 
nnptiaL 

Ton  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad ;  I  mean  the  whispered 
ones,  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments.  Not  I.  Pray 
you,  what  are  they  ? 

Our  term  galhws  and  the  G.  Oalgen  would  correspond  with  all 
accuracy  to  each  other,  if  they  were  plurals ;  but  the  latter  is 
commonly  held  to  be  a  singular  with  a  gen.  galgens;  and  the 
former  is  also  a  singular  with  us,  as  in  Scott's  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  (c.  2)  :  On  the  night  of  the  execution  the  gallows  disap- 
pe€kred  and  was  conveyed  in  silence  ....  to  the  place  where  it 
was  usually  deposited.  That  the  word  was  originally  a  plural 
seems  to  me  well  established  by  the  fact  that  a  Scotch  use  of 
the  word  was  for  the  pyramidal  arrangement  of  three  beams  for 
the  support  of  a  heavy  mass,  as  in  weighing  hay,  what  in  fact 
is  sometimes  called  'a  triangle  '  (see  Jamieson,  svh  v.).  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  tendency  to  convert  '  pluralia  tautum '  into 
singulars  is  shown  not  merely  by  the  passage  of  fordpesj  as  used 
by  Lucilius,  to  forceps  in  Vergil ;  but  this  very  word  forceps  was 
recently  in  my  hearing  deprived  of  its  «  by  a  surgeons'  cutler, 
who  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  for  a  pair  of  pinchers  said  *  you 
mean  a/orcep,  sir.* 

Here  we  have  a  singular  substituted  for  a  plural ;  but  the 
converse  is  seen  in  our  own  use  of  you  for  thou,  and  a  similar  use 
of  the  Fr.  »ot»,  and  the  editorial  voe.  The  French  again  at  times 
allow  the  use  of  nous  aUons,  where  but  one  is  speaking ;  and  this 
again  in  colloquial  language  leads  at  times  to  the  solecism 
fallons.  The  Germans  proceeded  yet  a  step  further.  As  though 
afraid  to  address  a  superior  or  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him,  in 
defiance  of  our  own  saying  that  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  they 
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adopted  a  phraseology  which  referred  to  him  as  an  object  out 
of  sight ;  and  nowadays,  this  hninility  of  language  is  extended 
to  intercourse  between  equals,  as :  Sie  haben  recht,  danke  Ihnen. 
Spanish  flattery  or  rather  politeness  uses  Vuestra  Merced  or  Vsted 
for  a  mere  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  or  generally  abbre- 
viated to  Fd  or  F  alone.  We  in  the  same  way  have  phrases  of 
respect,  as  your  Majesty,  your  Or<ice,  your  Lordship,  your  Honour, 
your  Excellence,  your  Worship.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  German 
the  use  of  Sie  Ihnen  etc.  for  the  second  person  requires  a  capital 
initial,  on  the  same  principle  perhaps  that  He  His  Him  are  now 
commonly  adopted  in  special  references  in  religious  language, 
or  again  the  Us  and  Our  in  speaking  of  governmental  commis- 
sioners, e.g.  in  the  phrases,  '  the  power  vested  in  Us,'  '  at  Our 
discretion,'  of  a  document  now  before  me. 


DUALS. 

The  dual  forms  have  been  so  &r  omitted,  as  they  were  also 
omitted  in  the  treatment  of  nouns  (C.  18,  on  declension) ;  and 
this  because  the  question  affected  both  substantives  and  verbs, 
so  that  it  was  thought  best  to  reserve  the  question  until  the  two 
might  be  considered  together. 

Suffixes  of  this  class  characterize  the  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Zend, 
Lithuanian,  Gothic,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syrian  (so  Bopp,  §  114, 
etc.);  and  in  the  Finn  fEunily,  Lapp,  Vogoul  and  Ostiak  (so  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte).  Li  some  of  these  however  the  use  is  limited 
or  almost  limited  to  the  verb,  as  in  Gothic,  or  to  the  noun,  as  in 
Hebrew.  In  Pali,  Latin,  and  Old  Slavic,  Bopp  confines  the  use 
of  it  to  the  numerals  signifying  '  two '  and  *  both ' ;  and  he  also 
found  a  slight  trace  of  the  forms  in  Armenian  (§  309). 

As  regards  pronouns  we  have  a  true  dual  in  the  Lith.  n.  ac. 
ve^u,  mu-^u  *  we  two,*  *  us  two,'  d.  i.  mum-dvem,  g.  miima-^veju, 
for  here  we  have  a  suffix  which  distinctly  represents  the  numeral 
*  two.'  So  also  in  p.  298,  1.  9,  n.  ac.  ju-du^  d.  i.  jum-dvem,  g.  juma- 
dveju.  And  again  in  Go.  vit  *  we  two,'  jut  (?)  '  you  two,'  if  it  be 
true,  as  seems  probable,  that  the  t  is  &  remnant  of  the  numeral. 
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Again  the  Keltic  family  also  has  real  duals,  in  which  the 
numeral  is  mixed  up  with  the  noun,  as  the  old  Erse :  dathene 
'  duo  ignes,'  iter  daahgid  =  *  inter  duas  vias,'  (Zeuss.  ed.  Ebel.  p. 
269) ;  and  the  old  W.  ary-det^lin  '  in  genua,'  from  glin  *  genu,' 
deuglust  'aures,'  from  dust  'auris,'  deutroet  *  pedes,'  duiyur(m 
*'  mammae,'  dwreich  *  brachia,'  dujydun  '  coxae '  (ib.  p.  280). 

But  for  the  most  part  the  so-called  dual  has  no  trace  of  the 
numeral  two,  and  is  in  fact  but  a  variety  of  the  plural.  Thus 
in  Sanskrit  uehimus  is  represented  by  du.  vah-avas,  pi.  vah-amas ; 
uehitis  by  du.  vcthaihaSy  pi.  vah-€Uha  ;  ferebamu8  by  du.  abhar-dviz^ 
pi.  ahhar-dma ;  ferehatia  by  du.  dbhar-aiam,  pi.  ahhar-ata.  Simi- 
larly in  Greek  du.  ^^scrov  and  pL  <^€pcrc  are  alike  in  origin  only 
plurals,  for  as  the  v  of  the  former  is  a  symbol  of  plurality,  so 
<t>€p€T€  has  no  doubt  lost  a  final  s,  just  as  the  L.  imperative  ferte 
has  superseded  a  more  genuine  fertis.  Again  to  uehimus  corre- 
sponds a  Lith.  du.  wez-awa,  pi.  wez-ame,  0.  SI.  du.  ves-eviy  pi. 
v€8-eme,  all  of  which  have  lost  a  final  8  or  n,  while  the  m  and  to 
are  readily  interchanged,  especially  in  this  pronoun. 

Then  for  nouns  Bopp,  comparing  the  suffixes  of  the  duals, 
S.  a^vduj  Z.  a^pdo,  says  (§  207): — "The  S.  du  has  do  for  its 
representative  in  Zend,  and  this  do  stands  at  the  same  time  for 
a  S.  da,  thus  giving  an  emphatic  proof  that  the  dual  ending  du 
is  nothing  else  than  a  corruption  of  ds"  Here  he  points  no 
doubt  to  the  S.  pi.  agvds.  Thus  the  main  difference  here  con- 
sists in  the  loss  of  an  s.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  correspond 
the  Gr.  d.  Trarcpc,  ^cpoi^e,  and  pi.  Trarcpcs,  ff>€poyr€^ ;  and  nearly 
so  voM  with  its  contracted  vw  and  L.  noa ;  (r^(i>i,  (r^<tf,  with  L.  uos. 
Again  the  double  forms  just  exhibited  serve  to  identify  the  pi. 
iTTTToi  with  the  d.  hrma.  Then  vta-tv  a-^jioi-iv  as  datives,  have  the 
same  suffix  that  is  seen  in  i//ji-iv  v/a-iv  ;  while  as  genitives,  like 
7rai3oiv,  they  have  a  suffix  not  unlike  what  is  seen  in  mu&ov, 
which  was  probably  a  compression  from  muZ-wrv  or  rather  ?rat8- 
ocr-cv,  so  that  this  theoretic  form  losing  its  sibilant  might  well 
pass  into  ttcuSoiv,  or,  losing  its  e,  into  ttoiScdv.  In  Lithuanian 
d.  sunu  stands  to  pi.  annus,  much  as  irarcpc  to  irarcpcs.  Betuming 
to  Sanskrit  the  d.  and  abl.  of  the  dual  agvorbhydm  differs  from 
the  pi.  agve-hhyaa  in  little  more  than  the  interchange  of  the  two 
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plnral  suffixes  m  and  8,  that  is,  the  very  change  which  occurs  in 
the  second  person  of  the  dual  in  verbs,  as  hharatas  in  the  pres. 
but  dblukratam  in  the  past  imperfect  Again  the  Lith.  dat.  and 
instr.  of  the  dual  oMihwo-m  is  but  a  shortening  of  the  pi.  dat. 
dshwomus,  aft.  ashiodms^  or  instr.  dshwo-mis.  So  too  the  0.  SI.  dat. 
and  instr.  vtdova-ma  has  beside  it  a  pi.  dat.  tTuiova-mu,  instr. 
vidova-mi. 

Lastly  the  S.  dva,  vbhd,  L.  duot  ambo,  Gr.  Svo  afictxa  with  Svoty 
afjL<t>oiv,  alike  as  gen.  and  dat.  have  the  special  forms  of  the  dual, 
as  also  to  a  certain  extent  the  Zend,  Lithuanian,  O.  Slavic 
(see  V.  G.  §  273). 

On  the  whole  then  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  forms  called 
dual  are  but  varieties  of  the  plural,  which  have  become  limited 
in  meaning. 

But  the  question  remains  how  in  these  languages  a  special 
form  attained  the  special  dual  power ;  and  the  explanation 
which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is  this,  that  in  most  countries 
there  are  coexisting  dialects,  one  through  mere  accident  in  high 
fjEivour,  others  still  prevailing  in  different  districts.  For  public 
use  therefore  the  favoured  language  alone  is  available,  but 
under  the  domestic  roof,  the  dialect  of  the  district,  however 
despised,  still  lives.  In  this  state  of  things,  what  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  public  has  generally  to  deal  with  large  num- 
bers, while  by  the  fireside  the  number  *  two  *  is  more  frequently 
called  for. 

I  will  close  this  chapter  with  a  reference  to  what  Bopp  says 
in  §  206.  While  he  seems  to  hold  generally  that  dual  forms  are 
but  plurals  more  or  less  disguised,  he  contends  that  "  the  dual, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  a  clearer  view  than  the  indefinite  plural, 
has  a  love  for  the  broadest  forms  as  better  suited  to  increase 
emphasis  and  give  life  to  the  personification,"  and  he  refers  to 
the  d.  afvdu  as  opposed  to  pi.  agvds,  not  a  powerful  witness  in 
his  favour,  and  to  d.  cu^runi  *  tears  '  by  the  side  of  the  pi.  a^runi. 
But  there  seems  little  support  for  this  doctrine.  It  is  true  that 
tfdhaihas,  abharatam,  </»€pcTov,  are  longer  than  vahaihay  ahharata, 
<f>€pcr€ ;  but  on  the  other  hand  vo)  Trarepc  ?ratSotv,  L.  duo  ambOf 
Lith.  aihwom,  are  shorter  than  no$  irar^es  ircu^o-o-tv,  duos  amboSy 
dshwomns  or  nshwomis. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 


GENDER. 


The  question  of  Gender  divides  itself  into  two  heads,  its  original 
object  to  denote  sex,  and  the  strange  extension  of  this  idea  to 
inanimate  objects,  where  it  is  of  course  strictly  speaking  in- 
applicable. We  have  first  to  deal  with  the  original  nse  of  the 
term ;  and  here  we  have  to  correct  the  prevailing  doctrine  that 
there  are  three  genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter.  No 
doubt  the  term  *  neuter*  began  in  such  a  phrase  as  vocabula 
neutrlus  or  neutri  generis  (as  Charis.  1,  23  K.) ;  and  from  this 
a  derivative  neutralia  was  properly  deduced  (id.  18,  16;  21,  23, 
etc.)  ;  but  still  the  love  of  brevity  prevailed,  so  that  already  the 
same  writer  has  mascuUnum  femininum  neutrum  (17,  10  ;  add 
29,  25),  neutrum  in  urn,  hoc  helium  (23,  15).  The  absurdity  of 
a  third  gender  therefore  is  not  the  invention  of  modem  writers. 
Of  course  it  is  often  a  convenience  in  speaking  of  living  crea- 
tures to  do  so  without  reference  to  sex,  which  in  many  cases  is 
unknown  and  in  many  of  no  moment.  Such  is  especially  the 
case  with  young  children  before  they  wear  a  distinctive  dress ; 
and  hence  neuter  forms  were  preferred  in  Greek  for  reicvov, 
TCKos,  Pp€<l>o^y  ?ra(3iov,  and  in  Go.  ham,  A.-Sax.  heam,  0.  G.  chind, 
G.  *  Kind*  A.-Saxon  cUd.  With  animals  again  the  sexes,  though 
marked  in  the  adult,  as  for  example  in  the  lion,  the  peacock,  the 
pheasant,  etc.,  do  not  exhibit  much  distinction  in  the  early  stages 
of  life.  Tlence  in  German  we  find  das  KaJh,  das  Lamm,  together 
with  the  diniiuutives  Ldmmchen,  Kdtzchen^  Euhnchen.  But  even 
for  the  adult  anjmal  it  is  again  a  convenience  to  have  terms 
which  shall  be  silent  on  the  question  of  sex,  and  so  the  Germans 
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have  the  terms  das  Bind  *  horned  cattle/  das  Schaf,  das  Schwetn, 
das  Vieh,  etc. ;  terms  which  are  then  available  like  the  Gr.  vtav 
and  IaI,  pecus  as  collectives.  Again  in  t^rms  of  affection  the 
Greek  language  was  not  afraid  to  use  the  neuter  in  reference  to 
women,  and  hence  in  Terence  such  forms  as  Glycerium^  Dorcium, 
Phanium,  In  not  a  few  cases  the  practice  has  established  itself 
of  assigning  to  a  whole  genus  of  creatures  a  fixed  gender  in 
defiance  of  fact.  Thus  in  Latin  we  find  curculio,  uespertilio, 
paptlio,  mus,  uermis,  lepus,  always  masculine;  and  tliis  when 
speaking  distinctly  of  the  female,  as,  for  example,  where  Varro 
(r.  r.  3,  12,  5)  says :  "  Qui  lepus  dicitur  cum  praegnas  hit  tamen 
concipere."  And  so  Pliny  (8,  219):  "Lepus  omnium  solus 
praeter  dasypodem  superfetat,  aliud  in  utero  pilis  uestitum,  aliud 
inplume,  aliud  incohatum  gerens."  So  fecundi  leporis  has  the 
best  authority  in  Horace  (Sat.  2,  2,  44).  The  same  with  Xaycos 
in  Greek,  whereas  we  prefer  to  assign  the  female  sex  generally 
to  this  creature,  as  in  Gay's  fable  of  '*  The  Hare  and  many 
Friends."  Similarly  the  cat  with  us  is  habitually  "  a  she,"  a 
dog  rather  "  a  he" ;  and  here  again  the  Latin  differs  from  us, 
canis  (canes)  taking  in  preference  the  feminine  gender,  so  that  its 
only  diminutive  is  canicula.  The  reason  for  this  difieronce  may 
be  that  with  ns  the  two  leading  domestic  animals  being  the  cat 
and  dog,  we  are  disposed  to  attach  the  notion  of  feminine  to  the 
weaker  and  more  cunning  of  the  two,  for  weakness  is  naturally 
apt  so  to  compensate  for  its  inferiority.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Boman  saw  little  of  the  cat,  and  so  probably  opposed  the  dog  to 
the  wolf.  Li  the  same  way  the  fox  as  contrasted  with  the  more 
powerful  wolf  was  for  a  Boman  habitually  a  feminine,  uolpes, 
uolpeada. 

The  distinction  of  gender  is  marked  in  several  ways,  first  by 
the  use  of  distinct  words  for  each  sex,  as  taunts— uacca  *  bull — 
cow ' ;  aries^ouis  *  ram — ewe ' ;  tierres — sw  '  boar — sow ' ;  uir — 
mulier ;  Mann — Frau,  etc. ;  but  on  this  head  more  presently. 
Secondly,  by  attaching  a  term  expressive  of  sex,  as  man-chUdy 
cock-sparrow,  dog-fox,  tom-cat,*  hoar-pig,  hen-sparrow,  she-cat,  muUer- 

•  Whence  Grimm  (3, 342)  obtained  his  authority  for  an  English  use 
of  boar-cat  I  cannot  find. 
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^ferd ;   so  also  pe<Kock,  pechhen ;  parous  femina^  Cic. ;  polypus 
femina^  Fliiu 

It  is  often  said  that  gender  is  at  times  marked  by  the  mere 
addition  of  a  meaningless  sufiSx ;  but  at  any  rate,  in  many  of 
the  alleged  cases,  the  said  suffix  was  in  origin  a  word  denoting 
a  male  or  female.  Thus  the  er  of  our  gand-er,  G.  hat-er^  and 
perhaps  the  Lat.  am-er^  has  been  rightly  identified  with  the  er 
of  coop-er^  garden-er,  harb-er,  the  or  of  tailor  (taiUeur)^  the  wr  of 
the  W.  h(U-ier  *  boatman/  harf-wr  *  barber,'  and  so  with  the  W. 
noun  gwr  and  Lat.  uir.  So  again  the  wv  of  Xc-oiv,  le-on-,  pav-on-, 
may  be  the  same  suffix  with  that  of  catip-on-,  htb-<m-y  and  so  one 
with  av  of  av^p  and  our  own  man  (al.  man).    In  the  Go.  gait-sa 

*  capra,'  and  the  G.  far-se  *  heifer,'  by  the  side  of  farre  *  bullock,' 
as  also  in  the  Gr.  forms  rvTrrotxra  (for  rxmrovra'a  or  perhaps  rather 
rxmrova-a),  Xapuo'tra  (for  yaptxiMra),  fjLtKtxrcra  (for  ficXiT-cra),  KiXto-o-a 
(for  KiXiK-o-a),  Ai^v<r-<ra,  etc.,  we  have  probably  a  feminine  article 
8&  (as  in  Sanskrit),  so  that  the  forms  are  virtually  one  with  that 
of  she-goat^  etc. 

Nor  should  we  admit  that  in  those  suffixes  which  yet  defy 
analysis  the  origin  was  of  a  different  kind.  Not  unfrequently  a 
suffix  in  (inn)  presents  itself,  as  in  German  Fiichs-inn  (yix-en\ 
Kimig-inriy  also  reg-inra,  PaurtX-iwa.  So  in  A.-Saxon  we  find  this 
suffix  in  the  form  of  en,  as  fin-en  *  a  maid-servant,'  from  fen  *  a 
servant ' ;  Ifeow-en  *  a  female  slave,'  from  feow  *  slave ' ;  toylen  or 
toyln  '  a  foreign  woman,'  from  tvealh  *  a  foreigner.'  Again  as  n  is 
freely  interchanged  with  «,  we  should  no  doubt  include  the  Slav 
suffix,  as  seen  in  Boh.  Iw-ice  Meaena,'  from  lew  *leo';  08l-ice 

*  asina,'  from  osel  (G.  Esel,  asinus)  ;  as  also  our  own  ess  of  lion-ess, 
count-ess,  etc.,  corresponding  to  paa-iX-uraa.  The  Welsh  too  has 
hrenin  '  king,'  hrenines  '  queen ' ;  hachgen  *  a  boy,'  hachgenes  '  a 
young  girl;'  cath  'cat,'  cathes  'she  cat';  cawr  'giant,'  cawres 

*  female  giant,'  etc.  With  the  same  in  we  ought  probably  to 
connect  the  Greek  suffix  tS,  as  in  SuccA.-i3-,  Apyok-iZ-,  0€(?xraX-i^. 
As  to  the  Greek  feminines  in  o>,  as  KXcud,  KoXv^o),  etc.,  Ahrens 
(see  Proc.  Ph.  Soc.  vol.  6,  p.  1 66)  has  clearly  shown  that  the  crude 
form  was  KAcioi,  etc.,  in  agreement  with  the  termination  of  the 
vocative,  and  further  that  such  forms  are  deduced  from  mascu- 
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lines  in  o,  as  Ap^^  from  Ap)^io^,  Thus  a  mere  t  would  appear 
to  be  the  suffix;  but  in  the  case  of  ywrj,  the  vocative  ywoji^ 
together  with  the  oblique  cases  yvva-uc-oq^  etc.,  we  see  that  a 
suffix,  lie,  may  lose  its  k  ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  compare  the 
suffix  c  of  ApxLo-ij  etc.,  with  the  suffix  ic,  so  familiar  in  Latin 
feminines,  such  as  uictr-ix,  cuUr-ix,  But  this  very  sufiix  has 
exchanged  its  gnttural  for  a  sibilant  sound  in  the  Fr.  impiratrice 
and  our  enypreaa,  so  that  we  are  brought  again  to  the  ur  of 
paxrOuxravL  It  should  have  been  noted  above  that  the  va  of 
fiaa-iXtyvcL,  as  of  rcpciyo,  fitXaiva  (for  T€p€i^va,  /uicAai^va),  grows  out 
of  era  through  what  Bopp  calls  reversed  assimilation. 

In  middle  Dutch  the  same  suffix  held  its  place  for  a  while, 
as  hecker-ta  'pistrix,'  springer-ae  ^saltatrix,*  helper-Be  'auxilia- 
trix,'  tclner-w  'toll-gatherer'  (D.  G.  3,  40;  see  also  2,  328); 
and  in  what  is  but  little  altered,  the  modern  Dutch  treoer-^cAa,* 
meieT-tche^  naier-Bche;  and  without  a  preceding  er,  Adam-9che 
*wife  of  Adam/  hok-Bche  'cook'  (D.  G.  2,  329).  Yet  this  suffix 
Orimm  thinks  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French  dikch- 
eM6,  etc. 

The  A.-Sax.  suffix  eatre  {i8tare\  Dutch  and  E.  stery  as  seen  in 
A.-S.  sang-eBtre,  bdc-estre^  vM-estre,  seam-eatrey  by  the  side  of  the 
m.  scmg-ere,  hdc-ere,  vehb-ere^  seam-^re ;  D.  hak^tery  ioaschnster^ 
E.  8ong-derj  hag-Bter,  weh-Btery  Bpin^ter,  may  well  be  made  up  of 
a  feminine  suffix  U  and  a  diminut.  er,  the  t  being  excrescent. 
In  English  indeed  this  suffix  lost  in  a  great  measure  its 
feminine  character,  so  that  demBter  for  doonuter  was  used  of 
an  executioner,  an  office  ill-suited  for  a  woman;  and  accord- 
ingly Beanutr-eBBj  BongBtr-eBB,  called  for  a  repeated  suffix  to  mark 
the  gender. 

I  have  already  given  a  warning  against  the  heresies  of  San- 
skrit philologers,  that  the  Sanskrit  language  in  its  yuni  '  heifer,' 

*  I  am  told  by  an  intelligent  native  of  Holland,  that  these  five  words 
are  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Yet  Grimm  was  not  a  person  likely  to 
give  them  without  some  authority;  and  my  informant  himself  fur- 
nishes two  parallel  cases  of  words  still  living  "  in  a  very  remote  part 
of  the  country,"  meestersche  *  wife  of  the  schoolmaster/  majoorsche '  wife 
of  the  sergeant-major.' 
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yamUH  'mother/  has  a  saperiority  over  their  Latiii  analogues 
tunic-,  genetric-,  in  that  the  latter  they  say  has  added  an  epen- 
thetic c,  thus  reversing  the  fieict.  It  is  also  held  by  some  of 
them,  that  the  c  of  rcpc-i-^m,  ficXa-i-va,  is  inserted  in  these  words 
as  a  symbol  of  the  feminine  gender,  a  doctrine  &r  too  violent 
for  acceptance,  especially  when  opposed  to  the  argument  already 
detailed  in  p.  230. 

Another  doctrine  to  be  rejected  is  that  in  which  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  nominatival  «  (r  in  Norse)  is  a  sign  of  the  mas- 
cnline.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  Bask  in  his  Norse  Qrammar, 
§  141,  Happily  in  §  159  he  informs  us  that  ''In  the  oldest 
times  there  were  also  found  many  feminines  in  r  which  have 
since  lost  this  letter."  But  there  were  also  some  which  retained 
the  r  to  the  last,  as  hyr  *  cow,'  8yr  '  sow,'  so  little  was  the  r  a 
symbol  of  gender  at  the  outset. 

The  doctrine  that  the  nominatival  «  is  well  fitted  to  denote 
the  masculine  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  declension 
of  adjectives,  whether  the  Oreelr  ayaJdo9j  17,  of,  or  the  Latin  bontw, 
a,  um^  it  is  only  in  the  masculine  that  the  sibilant  occurs ;  but 
it  should  be  recollected  that  in  not  a  few  Oreek  adjectives,  as 
a5uco9  8ia(^po9,  the  form  in  09  is  available  for  feminines,  and  so 
also  that  there  are  many  feminine  nouns  in  the  two  languages, 
like  oSoi  and  colua,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trees  alnutj  ulmuSj  eta 
But  besides  this,  a  similar  argument  applied  to  adjectives  like 
€u:er,  (Jtarisy  acre,  might  well  have  led  to  a  very  opposite  conclu- 
sion, as  acer  is  almost  exclusively  masculine,  curia  generally 
feminine.  But  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  $  in  itself  was  the 
symbol  of  the  agent  alone,  and  so  once  belonged  to  all  masculine 
and  feminine  nominatives.  Thus  Terence,  in  the  'Eunuch,' 
gives  the  names  Pythias  and  Dorias  to  females,  while  in  the 
very  same  play  we  have  a  male  Phaedria  and  Chaerea.  It  might 
have  been  inferred  that  these  nominatives  Pythiag  and  Dorias 
had  a  gen.  in  adia  but  for  the  fiict  that  Donatus  makes  the 
ace.  Pythiam  (5,  2,  69)  the  gen.  Pythiae  (5,  3,  1 ;  5,  4,  24,  and 
26).  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  course  admitted  that  in  the  end 
bonus  and  bona  had  a  distinction  of  gender  attached  to  them, 
and  then  it  wa^  found  convenient  to  use  with  a  like  difieienoe 
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lupus  and  lupa,  ceruos  and  cerua,  seruos  and  aerua.  Yet  with  all 
this,  what  has  been  said  in  the  section  on  Diminutives  still 
holds,  that  a  of  the  first  declension,  o  of  the  second,  like  the  t,  tt. 
and  e  of  the  other  declensions,  originally  grew  out  of  forms  cic 
oc,  etc.,  and  so  had  then  no  connection  with  any  idea  of  gender. 
Thus  Bcnbcky  tiauto,  are  used  perhaps  exclusively  of  males,  and 
in  A.-Saxon  it  is  laid  down  absolutely  that  all  nouns  in  a  are 
masculine  (Bask,  §  40).  Again  in  the  weak  declension  of  the 
Gothio  adj.  for  *■  blind,'  the  vowel  a  predominates  in  the  suffixes 
of  the  maso.,  o  in  those  of  the  fem. 

It  has  been  seen  that  generally  the  name  for  the  female  is 
deduced  by  the  addition  of  a  sufi&x  to  the  name  of  the  male ; 
but  there  are  exceptions,  as  first  in  the  case  of  widotoer  from 
widowj  and  6.  Witttoer  from  Witttoe.  It  was  but  natural  however 
that  the  specially  unhappy  position  of  a  widow,  left  com- 
paratively helpless  with  a  family,  should  cause  the  term  'widow* 
to  be  more  in  request.  The  widower  calls  for  less  pity.  The 
same  inversion  of  the  usual  order  of  derivation  is  seen  in  goose, 
gander,  G.  Odnserich,  But  here  again  the  housewife's  thoughts 
«re  more  given  to  the  female  birds,  first  as  layers  of  eggs,  and 
secondly  as  reared  in  larger  numbers. 

'Vhe  German  has  a  series  of  terms  for  male  birds,  Odnserich, 
Enterich,  Tduberichj  with  a  provincial  Bienrich  (apis  mas),  Brai- 
terich  *  Brautigam '  (D.  Q.  2,  616) ;  but  these  Grimm  would 
divide  as  Odnse-rich,  etc.,  and  treat  the  suffix  as  representing 
a  noun  reiks  (princeps).  But  surely  when  he  himself  quotes  a 
provincial  ganaer  and  gander^  as  co-existing  with  gdnsertch,  he 
ought  to  have  seen  that  the  true  division  is  gans-er-ich,  in  which 
er  is  the  ordinary  symbol  of  the  masculine,  and  ich  a  dim.  suffix. 
So  too  the  G.  Hederich  (hedera  terrestris),  which  he  seems  in  like 
manner  to  refer  to  the  noun  reiks,  but  with  little  support  from 
the  meaning,  should  be  divided  hed-erHch,  where  the  er  cor- 
responds to  the  sufi^  of  E.  heaihrer  by  the  side  of  heath ;  and 
the  double  sufi&x  er-ich  again  agrees  with  what  is  heard  in 
sham-W-ock.  But  besides  this  the  form  hederich  is  one  with  the 
L.  hedera,  so  that  the  r  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  deduced 
from  a  suffix  reiks.    And  farther,  if  my  theory  as  to  L.  nouns 
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in  a  (p.  74)  be  true,  the  theoretic  hederac-  is  in  all  its  syllables 
one  with  hederkh.  The  Scotch  term  laverock^  learock  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  with  lis  lark,  corresponding  to  a  Dutch  leeuwerik, 
supplies  another  proof  that  Grimm's  theory  is  groundless. 

This  suffix  erich,  so  common  in  the  G.  names  for  male  birds, 
takes  the  form'raibe  in  our  drake,  which  as  Grimm  points  out 
(3,  341)  comes  by  *  aphaeresis '  from  a  lost  andrake,  correspon- 
ding to  the  old  G.  anetrehho  or  antrehho,  G.  enterich,  prov.  dntrecht. 
The  Danish  term  is  andrik;  and  in  Swedish  the  very  form 
andrake  is  still  retained  for  the  wild  bird  or  'mallard.'  Our 
decapitation  of  the  word  has  been  perhaps  due  to  a  false  feeling 
that  the  initial  an  was  our  indefinite  article.  But  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  Grimm  that  the  term  duck  has  passed  through  a 
similar  series  of  changes.  The  Danish  form  is  ond  ;  but  when- 
ever a  monosyllabic  form  with  an  *  umlauted '  o  presents  itself, 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  a  following  u  has  been  lost,  as  in 
the  0.  N.  dor,  by  the  side  of  Sopv.  This  gives  us  ondu;  but 
again  what  I  have  said  of  Latin  nouns  in  u,  as  meHt-,  anu-,  genu-, 
holds  in  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  languages,  and  hence  I 
infer  a  fuller  form,  ond-uc,  which,  subjected  to  the  same  decapita- 
tion with  andrake,  gives  us  something  like  duck,  so  as  to  justify 
what  I  ventured  to  assert  in  p.  1 40,  that  anas  and  duck  are  in 
origin  one.  Let  me  anticipate  a  pun  that  is  likely  to  be  made 
here,  that  I  am  making  '  ducks  and  drakes '  with  etymology. 

I  return  to  those  cases  where  the  names  of  the  two  sexes  are 
said  to  be  unconnected  words,  and  this  to  set  some  limits  on  the 
doctrine.  An  Englishman  naturally  thinks  that  sow,  cow,  ewe, 
carry  with  them  the  exclusive  meaning  of  the  female.  Yet  for 
Greeks  and  Romans  vs  and  sue  were  of  both  gendei  s,  applicable 
to  the  boar  as  well  as  the  sow.  So  again  our  ewe  is  of  course 
one  with  Lith.  am-,  S.  avi-,  Lat.  out-,  Gr.  oh-.  But  in  Homer  the 
word  is  of  both  genders,  019  opvctos  as  well  as  ois  OrjXis,  So  too 
in  the  Latin  au-oue-taurilia,  the  entire  male  animal  was  expressed 
in  the  first  two  elements  of  the  word,  su-  and  out-,  as  much  as  in 
the  third  (Fest  v.  soUtaurilia).  Our  term  cow  again  is  generally 
identified  with  the  S.  gau ;  but  the  latter  was  used  of  both  sexes. 
This  S.  noun  is  also  with  reason  held  to  be  one  with  the  Gr. 
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pav-^,  L.  ho8  (6ott-) ;  and  so  probably  with  onr  own  hull^  but  fiovq 
and  ho8  again  are  at  once  maso.  and  fern.  The  word  mare  is  now 
limited  to  one  sex ;  but  in  A.-Sax.  mear  was  masculine,  and  so 
also  the  Norse  mar ;  and  the  word  enters  into  the  Fr.  marSchai 
'  a  farrier '  without  any  limitation  of  sex.  Nay  in  Welsh  too 
march  is  the  precise  name  for  '  a  stallion,'  and  hence  march-aayn 
is  a  '  male  ass,'  and  from  on  *  an  ash '  is  formed  march-on  *■  the 
male-ash-tree.' 

It  is  when  a  special  term  for  the  male  sex  oomes  into  use 
that  the  term,  originally  of  oommon  gender,  becomes  limited  to 
the  female.  Thus  it  was  to  the  introduction  of  the  terms  aries 
and  uerres  that  oum  and  mu  owed  this  contraction  of  their  use ; 
and  the  reason  for  this  onendded  limitation  is  not  far  to  seek. 
When  the  fiBurmer  wishes  to  improve  his  breed,  economy  suggests 
the  purchase  of  a  male  in  preference  to  a  female;  and  so  the 
newly-imported  beast  brings  with  it  its  foreign  name,  which  in 
its  own  home  may  well  have  been  applicable  to  both  sexes ;  and 
other  farmers  follow  the  lead.  Henceforward  therefore  the  two 
sexes  will  have  different  names. 

In  some  cases  where  the  names  for  the  sexes  seem  at  first 
view  to  be  unrelated  words,  a  closer  examination  will  lead  to  a 
different  result.  The  terms  duck  and  drake  have  already  been 
considered.  TwTfj  yvKoucos,  and  avrjp  too  have  no  great  resemblance 
to  each  other.  But  the  root  syllable  of  av^p  is  fav,  itself  inter- 
changeable with  fjuay  as  seen  in  Ava^i/tav8po9,  Troi-ficM-,  Troc/Aouyw, 
irocfuivuf).  But  an  initial  digamma  is  commonly  interchangeable 
with  a  y ;  and  in  fact  the  sex  of  ywa-ix-  is  due  solely  to  the 
suffix.  In  the  Grothic  and  A~Sax.  guma,  N.  gumij  0.  G.  gomOy 
whence  the  compound  A.-S.  hryd-guma,  0.  G.  pruti-gomo^  G. 
Brautigam^  and  with  a  slight  corruption  our  hride-^oomy  we 
have  the  analogue  of  ywa,  whence  ywa-ix- ;  and  this  brings  us  of 
course  to  horn  of  homrcn^  which  also  must  have  been  in  some 
dialect  of  the  Latin  pronounced  with  a  w  rather  than  an  A,  or 
we  should  never  have  had  the  Italian  uomo.  The  French  in 
their  horn  dit^  now  on  dtt^  have  preserved  the  simpler  form,  from 
which  horn-on-  is  a  derivative  ;  and  the  Latin  ne-mon-  exhibits  the 
same  initial  nasal,  as  the  assumed  iiav  of  Greek  and  our  own  mosi 
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(proY.  mofi);  so  that  it  is  a  genuine  representative  of  the  G. 
fiie-mand  and  our  own  no-one  ( =  no-foim).  I  have  elsewhere 
noted  that,  as  we  have  one-Mt/s^  corresponding  to  the  O.  man  Bagi^ 
so  in  Germany  too  there  onoe  existed  a  provincial  variety  wan 
9agt.  Thus  one  in  the  phrases  no  one^  one  says,  has  only  a 
deceitfiil  resemblance  to  the  numeral ;  and  again  is  of  Saxon 
origin,  not  a  loan-word  from  the  French  on  dit^  though  ultimately 
identical  with  this  on.  It  will  be  seen  too  that  I  wholly  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  Sanskritists  that  the  Gr.  ain/fp  is  deduced 
from  the  S.  nara  by  the  addition  of  a  prosthetic  a.  Lastly  it  is 
the  €p  of  ay€f>'  that  is  represented  by  the  on  of  hom-on-^  so  that 
the  mon  of  this  Latin  noun  has  only  an  accidental  likeness  to  our 
noun  man,  with  which  the  first  syllable  horn-  is  really  to  be 
identified. 

Son  and  daughter,  vios  and  Ovyartfp,  have  little  resemblance 
between  themselves,  and  as  little  to  JiUua  audita,  yet  are  all 
really  of  one  stock.  First  of  all  the  modem  Greek  has  Ovyo^  in 
place  of  Ovyarrfpy  and  vytos  as  a  variety  of  vios,  the  latter  occur- 
ring, as  my  friend  Dr.  Wagner  informs  me,  in :  cvov  vyio  iroAAa 
KoyoKvaxTyufyo  *a  much  beloved  son'  (in  the  first  canto  of  the 
Erotocritos,  by  Vincentio  Comaro,  written  in  the  17th  century, 
printed  in  Venice,  1817).  Another  form  still  current  in  modem 
Greek  is  a  decapitated  yios  from  vyio?,  corresponding,  as  my  in- 
formant* says,  to  hovTi.  if>pvSi,  formed  *per  apocopen'  from  oSovr- 
o<f>pvS',  Sanskritists  deduce  their  duhitar  *  daughter,'  from  a  vb. 
doh  *  draw '  (milk),  some  making  the  term  =  '  milkeress,'  so 
to  say,  in  the  sense  of  '  dairy-maid ;'  Lassen,  I  think  with 
more  reason,  '  suckling.'  0uy  of  Ovyarrjp  $vyoi  must  of  course 
be  one  with  the  S.  doh ;  and  I  believe  it  also  to  be  one  with 
both  the  Lat.  mig-  and  the  Lat.  due-.  Nay  the  Greek  language 
also  possesses  the  root  with  an  initial  $  in  Orjoaro  OtfOdfuyoq,  used 
alike  of  the  sucking  child  and  the  suckling  mother,  whence  Orfkrj 
*  the  nipple '  and  OrfXv^  *  female,'  so  that  the  root  syllable  was 
probably  Oty  or  Oay.  The  interchange  of  a  Greek  $  with  a 
Lat  a  is  in  itself  likely,  as  the  Bomans  had  no  th,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  the  $€o  of  rt^/u  (rt^c(r/u,  of.  Otoyucys)  having  the  form 

*  See  Tr.  Phil.  Soc.  1866,  p.  5. 
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ser  in  ter-Oy  in-8erOy  exseroy  $air  of  Oairrta  appearing  as  «ep  in 
9ep-d-io,  Other  examples  are  Ovatw  suhare ;  Oop  of  OpoxrKta  =  ted 
of  salioj  together  with  sor  of  aors,  that  which  '  leaps '  from  the  nm 
in  casting  lots ;  ^c  of  ^caofuu  compared  with  our  own  see^  6.  sehremf 
a  root  which  is  the  base  of  (r(e)K-€7rr(tf  and  of  «(e)c-to  *  know, 
and  only  slightly  modified  in  «(6)p-ecto,  softened  from  seh-elUo. 
Aut  even  in  Greek  the  Qrammaiians  give  otcud,  orctos,  Aanva,  as 
Laoonian  varieties  of  6<uoy  (Oaofiai  '  I  see '),  ^cios,  AOrpntf,  Then 
again  the  identification  of  mi^o  with  duco,  as  regards  the  inters 
change  of  the  initial  consonants,  has  its  parallel  in  signum  by  the 
side  of  dico  (*show'),  and  in  <nnjuaL  (a-ty/jLo)  by  the  side  of 
BtiKWfu  (cf.  eSc^  of  Herodotus).  Then  as  regards  the  limita- 
tion of  meaning  from  '  drawing  *  generally  to  *  drawing  milk,' 
compare  the  Fr.  traire  from  ircLhere,  and  the  Greek  iXxew  fjucurroy, 
as  also  such  a  phrase  as  Ovid's  *'  matema  rigescere  sen  tit  Vbera, 
neo  sequitor  ducentem  lacteus  umor."  To  identify  vtos  and  the 
Sp.  hijo  is  no  new  assumption,  but  as  the  j  in  this  Spanish  word 
is  really  a  guttural  aspirate,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  guttural  in 
the  modem  Greek  vy(o$;  and  again  the  loss  of  a  Gr.  guttural 
between  vowels  has  its  parallel  in  the  provincial  o\io^  for  oXtyos 
as  also  in  the  noun  oroio,  literally  an  adj.  for  oroyia  (so.  68oq) 
'  a  covered  (way),*  from  orcy-tu  (cf.  pulegtuniy  puleium).  But  the 
Sp.  hijo  on  all  hands  is  admitted  to  be  one  with  the  li&tfilius; 
and  indeed  as  far  as  the  liquid  is  concerned,  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  Sp.  muger,  agenoy  corresponding  to  mulier  and  alienus.  Under 
Comparatives  I  had  to  speak  of  the  forms  fioyi9,  /uxAis,  and  fioyo^ 
of  fjuofywT-^oKo^y  and  expressed  the  belief  that  yuoyio^  must  have 
been  the  earlier  form  of  this  comparative  adverb,  which  then 
might  well  pass  into  /xoAios  and  so  to  /xoXts.  But  an  Z  in  such 
forms  as  the  Lat  oZttw,  folium,  had  but  an  obscure  sound,  pro- 
dably  that  of  the  {  mouiJU.  This,  so  near  a  y,  is  all  but  the 
same  as  in  v-ios,  for  so  the  syllables  should  be  divided — hSo- 
yos  or  hy-yos.  The  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  common  in 
England,  as  tohy-osy  damages  the  metre  in  such  endings  as 
ayXao9  vio9.  Now  as  ^  is  habitually  in  language  slipping  into 
a  ^-sound,  gestem  yesterday,  gate  yate,  we  see  what  causes  the 
interchange  of  &  g  and  an  I  between  vowels.     The  initial  vowels 
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of  vto9,  &vyaTrfpy  and  fiUus^  olaim  a  word  or  two.  In  the  first 
place  the  v  in  the  first  two  is  sometimes  long,  sometimes  short  in 
Homer ;  and  though  filiua  has  a  long  t  in  classical  Latin,  this 
must  have  been  shortened  before  the  mowlU  sound  of  the  It. 
figlio^  and  the  Fr.  file  became  possible.  But  a  6r.  v  soon  became 
a  mere  t,  as  it  now  k  in  modem  Oreek ;  and  as  it  was  when  the 
Fr.  adopted  its  representative  y  under  the  name  of  y  greeque. 
Hence  the  t  of  filiua  and  hijo.  Lastly  for  the  interchange  of  a 
Gr.  6  with  a  Lat  /  see  the  bottom  of  p.  178. 

There  remains  our  own  term  son,  G.  Sohn,  a  word  once  widely 
spread,  as  it  occurs  in  the  form  mtnus  in  Sanskrit,  Lithuanian, 
and  Gothic ;  and  in  the  two  former,  as  also  in  the  0.  Pr.  «ottfi-«, 
the  first  vowel  is  long,  as  it  also  is  in  the  G.  Sohn,  It  may 
therefore  well  be  that  the  word  is  compressed  from  a  fuller 
9fignu8  or  tucnusj  and  so  be  a  derivative  from  such  a  verb  as  sugo. 
Those  who  looking  to  Ovyarr^p  alone  find  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion in  the  notion  of '  one  who  milks  the  cows,'  will  hardly  contend 
that  such  an  occupation  belonged  to  the  sons.  But  the  idea  of 
'  suckling  *  is  of  course  applicable  to  both ;  and  children  are  more 
likely  to  have  obtained  their  names  from  some  relation  to  the 
mother,  when  the  tie  of  paternity  was  less  cared  for.  The  im- 
mediate relation  of  a  child  to  its  mother  is  best  exhibited  as  her 
'  suckling.' 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  common  for  the  eye  or  ear 
between  yafippos  and  wos ;  but  something  of  similarity  shows 
itself  in  the  comparison  of  the  corresponding  Latin  forms  gener 
and  nurus ;  and  the  Fr.  gendre  helps  to  connect  the  forms  gener 
and  yafjLppo^,  the  latter  being  without  doubt  the  more  genuine, 
as  it  is  an  easy  derivative  from  the  Gr.  stem  ya/i  of  ya/ios.  It 
is  then  all  but  certain  that  nurm  is  cut  down  from  a  lost  gonurus^ 
first  shortened  to  gnurtu.  Of  such  truncation  we  have  familiar 
examples  in  tuucar  for  g(^e)n'€ucarf  in  fwsco  for  g{o)n-o8co.  Thus 
Kuos  would  stand  for  an  older  yowo^j  and  that  for  yonxros.  The 
S.  mushd  and  A.-Sax.  snoru  already  tell  us  that  nurtu  and  wos 
have  undergone  some  loss  from  the  beginning;  and  although 
the  initial  8  of  the  Sanskrit  term  is  not  the  palatal  letter  which 
habitually  interchanges  with  a  it,  I  must  hold  that  in  this  word 
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it  must  have  saperseded  a  gattnral.  The  final  «  of  mini-  as  com- 
pared with  the  final  o  ofgenero-  corresponds  with  #00(0)111-  by  the 
flide  of  9oeero-,  Strictlj  speaking  the  four  words  must  have  been 
sooomc-  and  9oeeroC'y  gommtc-  and  generoe-. 

What  has  been  jnst  seen  conYinoes  me  that  ami*  and  jene^  aie 
also  related  words,  the  first  having  saperseded  an  older  Mn-mc-  or 
«oiMC0-,  the  c  of  which  is  preserved  in  amc-^da.  The  loss  of  the 
sibilant  in  ami*  has  its  parallel  in  the  Gr.  en;  koi  vco,  where 
theory  wonld  have  preferred  en;. 

The  Latin  woor  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  an  isolated  word 
without  any  satisfiustory  derivation,  for  we  need  not  stop  to 
consider  the  idle  theories  of  Servius  and  Donatns  *  who  endea- 
vour to  connect  it  with  tin^o.  Already  in  p.  46  I  noticed  that 
when  a  Latin  word  in  the  first  syllable  contains  a  11  followed  by 
two  consonants,  it  has  generally  resulted  from  the  compression 
of  two  syllables,  the  first  of  which  contained  an  0,  the  second  a  « 
dividing  the  said  consonanta  As  applied  to  vxoTy  this  suggests 
a  form  oemor;  and  as  a  L.  c  usually  corresponds  to  a  Gr.  w 
I  come  upon  the  verb  oirwa  or  onrvw  of  the  old  Greek  poets  with 
a  meaning  well  suited.  But  verbs  in  v,  as  for  example  ofixd,  have 
grown  out  of  older  forms  in  wr<r  vtt  or  yx,  so  that  the  first  two 
syllables  of  ocu»-ar  are  accounted  for.  But  the  same  language 
lias  a  decapitated  variety  of  the  same  verb  in  mMu  for  an  Ionic 
omxi)  of  the  same  meaning,  for  both  the  simple  verbs  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  man,  while  the  reflective  or  passive  is 
limited  to  the  woman.  It  may  be  thought  at  first  that  the  suffix  or 
should  denote  an  agent,  but  in  this  sense  it  is  strictly  limited  to 
the  masculine.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  or  of  uxor  like  that  of 
8or-€T  is  in  origin  and  power  identical  with  the  er  of  pater,  mater ^ 
fraier^  being  a  diminutival  suffix  of  affection,  like  the  chen  of  the 
G.  Mutter-chen,  the  ie  of  the  Scotch  voyfie.  The  difference  of  vowel 
may  well  be  due  to  assimilation,  seeing  that  an  0  accords  with 
the  preceding  vowels  in  9ot-ct  and  ux-or;  and  indeed  in  the 
Ital.  iordla  the  proper  vowel  reappears,  as  in  frateUo,  But  of 
oir-woj  and  the  theoretic  ok-wo,  orr  or  ok  is  the  root ;  and  the  former 
may  very  possibly  be  akin  to  our  wife^  for  the  /  of  this  word 

♦  See  Tr.  Ph.  Soc.  1868-9,  p.  259. 
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obeys  the  law  of  Bask,  and  an  initial  o  commonly  points  to  a  lost 
digamma,  as  in  Sp.  Huesca  Osca,  huem  ob  (psna),  huevo  ouum,  huevo 
omj,  huerfano  op^vos,  huiz  08  (oris) ;  Dan.  ord^  arm  s  E.  wardj  womL 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  explanation  of  uxor  that  it  would 
have  been  equally  applicable,  had  it  signified  *  a  husband.'  This 
is  true,  except  that  a  diminutival  suffix  is  better  adapted  to  the 
wife ;  and  further,  although  eamux  also  might,  as  ^r  as  origin  is 
concerned,  have  been  applied  to  the  male,  yet  in  fact  it  is  almost 
exclui^ively  applied  to  the  wife. 

Grimm  observes  (3,  321)  that  nouns  in  themselves  feminine, 
when  applied,  as  occasionally  happens  to  males,  take  the  mas- 
culine construction,  and  he  quotes  as  an  instance  tre-telgia  *  a  tree 
axe,'  which  when  applied  to  a  fciher  lignarim  becomes  at  once 
masculine.  Another  example  given  by  him  is  nvXlus  potataa  in 
a  document  of  1033,  corresponding  to  den  Potestdi  in  an  old 
German  chronicle,  and  der  Podesta  in  modern  German.  He  might 
have  added  that  in  Italian  also  podesta  '  power '  is  feminine,  but 
as  used  of  a  magistrate  masculine.  So  with  us  ensign  and  comei 
originally  meant  what  those  officers  carried ;  but  when  used  as 
titles  of  the  officers  themselves  no  longer  admit  the  neuter  gender. 

So  much  for  natural  gender  or  sex.  The  extension  of  the 
idea  to  non-living  objects  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  poetical 
influence  of  association.  A  skipper  separated  for  a  time  from 
his  family  transfers  his  thoughts  and  affections  so  to  say  to  his 
ship ;  and  he  speaks  of  that  ship  as  her.  So  the  gamekeeper  with 
his  gun,  the  woodcutter  with  his  axe.  In  the  French  navy  it  is 
said  to  be  the  practice  to  give  male  names  to  line-of-battle  ships, 
female  names  to  frigatea  Again  the  earth,  as  a  sort  of  universal 
mother,  may  well  be  so  personified,  as  when  Columella  says: 
Alma  tellus  annua  nice  uelut  aetemo  quodam  puerperio  laeta 
mortalibus  distenta  musto  demittlt  ubera.  Hence  the  feminine 
gender  usually  attaches  itself  to  this  idea  as  in  terra,  yaia  or  yrf, 
Lith.  zieme,  PoL  ziemiaj  Go.  airtJuif  A.-Sax.  eorlSe^  G.  erde.  To 
the  same  principle  is  due  the  sex  attributed  to  trees  as  ^pvs, 
if>rjyo^,  quercus,  tdmus,  piruSj  mains,  arbutus ;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  produce  of  trees,  as  their  children  so  to  say,  are  for  the  most 
X)art  neuter,  as  pirum,  malum,  arbutum. 
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From  tho  same  point  of  view  which  leads  to  the  personification 
of  the  earth  as  a  female,  we  might  have  expected  that  the  sun  as 
the  vivifier  of  vegetable  life  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  male ; 
and  such  is  the  prevailing  feeling  in  our  own  language,  as  aLao 
in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  etc.  Yet  the  old  Teutonic  fable  speaks 
of  Mundilfori  having  two  children,  a  son  Manx  (the  Moon),  and  a 
daughter  Sol ;  and  accordingly  the  feminine  gender  belongs  to 
the  Go.  tunno^  0.  G.  and  0.  Sax.  sunna^  A.-Sax.  Bunne^  Norse  boI 
and  Bunna^  Swed.  and  Dan.  «ol,  G.  Sonne,  D.  zon  and  zonne. 
Scarcely  less  strange  is  it  that  the  moon,  feminine  with  us,  as 
again  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  etc.,  and  as  the  feeling  of  most 
persons  might  have  expected,  seeing  that  it  is  the  lesser  light, 
and  holding  this  light  from  the  sun,  yet  in  the  same  fable  and 
consequently  in  the  Teutonic  domain,  passes  for  a  male,  as  Go. 
mina,  0.  G.  tndno,  A.-8ax.  mdna,  N.  mdni,  G.  Mond^  Sw.  m&ne. 
Occasionally  indeed  the  other  gender  shows  itself  as  in  the 
Dutch  moan.  The  Lithuanian  takes  the  same  anomalous  course 
with  the  German  family,  making  saule  fem.,  menu  masc.  May 
all  this  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  to  the  northern  nations  the 
moon  in  the  months  of  winter  is  a  more  constant  friend  than 
the  sun  ? 

A  river  by  virtue  of  its  power  and  violence  is  entitled  to  be 
personi^ed  as  a  male,  as  is  generally  the  case  both  in  pictorial 
symbols  and  in  grammatical  gender,  as  Ttberia,  Amua^  Eurotas^ 
Peneios.  So  too  with  the  generic  terms  irorafio^y  flumus,  amnis 
(but  ^umen  n.).  Occasionally  the  name  given  to  a  river  seems 
to  be  an  adj.  rather  than  a  sb.,  as  Ariminua,  VoUumuSy  the  neuter 
forms  Arimtnumj  Voltumum,  referring  to  some  such  noun  as 
oppidum  or  castellum  understood.  (Cf.  Ertdanum  ostium,  Plin.  3, 16  ; 
Voltumus  amnis,  Liv.  23,  19 ;  Voltumum  oppidum,  Plin.  3,  5,  9 ; 
flumen  Bhenum,  Hor.  ep.  2,  3,  18.)  A  wind  is  no  less  entitled  to 
be  ranged  with  masculines ;  and  accordingly  the  generic  terms 
ave/xos  and  ventus  are  masculine  and  the  same  holds  of  the  special 
terms  Boreas,  Notus,  Euros,  Aquilo,  Auster,  Favonius,  etc.  A 
mountain  again  on  account  of  itu  size  seems  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  same  category ;  but  here  the  facts  are  not  in  strict  agree- 
ment with  the   theory,   as  witness  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  PeZion, 
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There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  use  of  male  and  female  as  applied 
by  us  to  the  '  screw,'  and  in  some  German  dialects  to  tlie  hook 
and  eye  (Haken  and  Oehre),  or  to  the  gender  of  /ivXi;,  the  fixed 
nether  stone  of  a  mill,  sis  opposed  to  the  upper  moveable  fivXoq 
(Grimm,  3,  369,  note). 

Grimm  observes  (3,  355)  that  the  modem  poets  of  Germany 
habitually  represent  all  the  Acuities  of  the  human  soul,  all  the 
virtues  and  vioes,  all  the  arts  and  sciences  as  feminine ;  and  the 
bame  to  a  great  extent  was  the  habit  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
In  such  words  as  pudoTy  honor,  ftmor,  an  opposite  bias  was  perhaps 
felt  owing  to  the  suffix,  shared  by  them  with  actor,  orator ;  but 
in  the  passage  into  the  French  language  the  anomaly  was  cor- 
rected, as  in  2a  pudeur,  etc. ;  and  honheur,  malheur,  are  no  excep- 
tions, as  these  represent  honum  and  malum  augurium. 

But  within  the  limits  of  grammatical  gender  caprice  has  much 
play ;  yet  even  caprice  has  its  laws.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  a 
metal  should  be  masculine,  yet  in  Greek  we  find  xpvcros  apyvpos 
\aXKo^  (rt3i;pos  fu>Xv)33o9  Kaxr<riT€poq.  On  the  other  hand  the 
neuter  is  consistently  preferred  in  the  Latin  aurwn  argentum 
aes  ferrum  plurnbum  stannum. 

But  it  seems  an  idle  matter  to  follow  all  the  ins  and  outs, 
where  little  of  principle  prevails,  and  Englishmen  may  perhaps 
congratulate  themselves  that  they  have  done  more  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Indo-European  family  to  stamp  out  what  I  may 
call  a  disease  of  language ;  and  at  any  rate  we  may  be  contented 
to  balance  the  compliment  against  the  censure  of  Grimm  (3, 345), 
when  he  speaks  of  our  language  as  in  form  the  least  poeticaL* 

*  In  the  chapter  on  Pronouns  of  the  third  person  I  have  given  my 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  final  d  of  the  Latin  quid  quod  id  illud 
etc.,  the  t  of  E.  what,  it,  that,  etc.,  the  s  of  G.  toas  es  das,  is  not  a  suflSx 
at  all,  but  a  representative  of  the  final  n,  which  in  the  outset  belonged 
to  the  theme  of  all  these  words,  the  habit  of  language  being  to  denote 
a  neuter  by  the  simple  omission  of  suffixes  employed  for  masculine 
and  feminine. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PARTICLES— PBEPOSITIONS. 

Under  the  head  of  Particles  are  included  Prepositions,  Adverbs, 
Conjunctions,  and  Interjections,  as  subject  to  little  or  no  chango 
of  form,  and  so  distinguished  from  Verbs,  Substantives,  and 
AdjeotiYes.  Thus  Varro  divides  words  into  two  classes  or 
genera :  ''  unum  fecundum  quod  declinando  multas  ex  se  parit 
disparilis  formas,  ut  est  Lego,  Legis,  Legam,  sic  alia :  alteram 
genus  sterile,  quod  ex  se  parit  nihil,  ut  est  Eiiam,  Vix,  CraSf 
MagxB^  Cur,^*  But  his  distinction  is  not  altogether  precise,  for 
adverbs  have  their  comparatives,  superlatives,  and  sometimes 
their  diminutives ;  and  the  same  to  a  certain  extent  may  be  said 
of  prepositions.  But  if  his  limitation  tend  to  shorten  discussion, 
on  the  other  hand  the  origin  of  particles  is  often  a  matter  diffi- 
cult to  investigate,  and  the  varying  uses  of  prepositions  in 
particular  involve  problems  of  the  most  subtle  nature,  especially 
when  considered  under  their  twofold  use,  as  prefixed  to  nouns 
and  to  verbs.  I  begin  this  part  of  the  subject  with  prepositions. 
Before  I  proceed  with  the  examination  of  this  class  of  words, 
it  seems  important  for  me  to  protest  against  Bopp*s  doctrine,  in 
which  he  has  many  followers,  that  all  original  prepositions  are 
derived  from  what  he  calls  Pronominal  roots  (V.  G.  §  105,  p. 
194)  as  opposed  to  his  Verbal  roots;  and  in  §  115  he  says  much 
the  same  of  case-endings,  which  indeed  have  precisely  the  same 
power.  Nay  he  and  his  followers  seem  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  roots  of  the  latter  class 
from  which  words  denoting  prepositions  could  be  deduced.  As 
regards  case-endings  I  have  already  in  my  Essays  pointed  out 
that  Prof.  M.  Miiller  in  his  Lectures  (p.  221)  himself  explains 
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the  instmmental  of  Chinese  as  formed  by  y,  an  old  "verbal  root 
meaning  '  to  use ' ;  and  this  is  of  course  quite  satisfactory,  for 
*  beat  donkey  use  stick  *  is  only  another  way  of  saying  *  beat 
donkey  with  a  stick.**  So  again  id  in  the  same  language,  says 
Premai*e,  is  at  once  a  symbol  of  the  genitival  relation  (of)  and 
a  verb  =  •proficisci.'  Then  of  the  particles  more  formally 
c;alled  prepasitionN  not  a  few  imply  motion,  and  so  in  idea  are 
one  with  verbs.  The  Latin  in  (cv)  for  example  lias  f)r  its 
primary  meaning  'descent,'  so  that  the  derivative  Imua  for 
in-imua  means  *  lowest,'  and  the  Gr.  €v-€poi  *  those  below  * ;  and 
again  the  L.  adj.  in-curuos  means  'bent  down/  as  opposed  to 
re-curuo8  'turned  up.'  The  L.  ob  and  the  Gr.  eiri,  akin  to  it, 
originally  denoted  '  after,'  and  so  are  no  doubt  of  the  same  stock 
with  cTTOfuu,  sequor,  sociusj  and  .without  the  sibilant  or  aspirate 
oirciZo^  onrcuav,  o^€y  etc.  Av,  the  stem  syllable  of  ava,  denotes 
'  ascent,'  and  may  possibly  be  akin  to  L.  oZo  and  arii-nus,  Gr. 
cupo)  (root  op) ;  but  whether  this  etymon  be  valid  or  not,  there 
is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  unity  of  the  ideas.  Similarly  mib  like- 
wise had  '  up '  for  its  primary  meaning,  as  clearly  appears  in 
superi  and  tummuSy  and  very  generally  in  verbs,  and  here  I  may 
observe  that  it  is  in  composition  with  verbs  that  the  true  power 
of  a  preposition  is  best  seen. 

As  I  assigned  a  sort  of  primogeniture  among  verbs  to  those 
which  carried  with  them  the  idea  of  motion,  so  when  a  preposi- 

* 

tion  practically  unites  the  two  ideas  of  motion  and  rest,  I  give 
precedence  to  the  former,  llius  in  the  case  of  the  prep,  just 
mentioned,  when  mib  muro  ewe  '  to  be  under  the  wall,'  and  mh 
murum  ire  '  to  go  up  to  the  wall,'  are  contrasted,  and  a  doubt  is 
raised  as  to  priority  of  meaning,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
my  award  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In  fact  ascent  is  often 
chocked  by  some  opposing  obstacle,  and  then  with  rest  oomes  in 
the  idea  of  *  under.'  Take  again  the  idea  of  *  down.'  Here  too 
motion  may  come  to  an  end,  owing  again  to  some  obstacle,  and 
thus  in  terra  means  *on  the  ground';  or  if  the  obstaole  should 


*  This  seems  to  suggest  the  question  whether  our  own  with  can  be 
connected  with  the  Lat.  ut-cr  t 
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still  be  insufficient  to  stop  the  motion,  wo  have  in  terram  We  *  to 
go  into  tlie  ground ' ;  and  if  after  this  the  motion  cease  or  be 
lost  sight  of^  we  have  the  idea  of '  und-er  the  ground ' ;  and  this 
Widrer  is  a  comp.  of  our  on,  and  yirtually  one  with  cK-<po-,  the 
d  being  excrescent.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  sap-er  is  a  comp. 
of  «u&,  as  over  is  of  our  up,  so  that  here  we  have  an  expr^eion 
which  denotes  '  a  higher  position,*  t.  e.  *  above.'  A  third  example 
of  this  kind  is  seen  perhaps  in  the  L.  prep,  ad.  This  seems  to 
be  one  in  form  as  well  as  meaning  with  the  G.  an ;  and  thus 
while  ad  implies  first  of  all  *  motion  toward,*  as  soon  as  that 
motion  ends  in  reaching  the  object  aimed  at,  we  have  the  state 
of  rest  expressed  in  '  before  *  or  *  presence,*  as  in  the  verb  ad-esae^ 
to  which  prcLesenB  serves  as  a  participle ;  and  thus  my  suspicion 
gains  strength  that  ante  is  allied  to  ad.  Similarly  the  preposi- 
tions irpos  and  irpo,  all  but  identical  in  form,  have  respectively 
for  their  chief  meanings  *  towards  *  and  *  before.' 

As  the  leading  use  of  prepositions  is  to  denote  the  relations  of 
place,  and  the  earth  is  the  object  to  which  reference  is  commonly 
made,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  the  ideas  of  *  up '  and  '  down,*  we 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  ideas  of '  out '  and  *  up '  com- 
bined in  the  L.  prep,  ec  (d),  as  in  eacend&re^  euadere,  existere^ 
ec/erre,  elatiis^  compared  with  exire,  etc.  In  fact  we  have  here  a 
counterpai-t  to  the  S.  ni-gam  *  to  go  down  '  or  *  to  enter,'  as  also 
to  the  double  power  of  the  Gr.  Swo,  which  is  probably  a  variety 
of  vcvo)  (fitto),  and  so  of  the  same  stock  with  the  S.  ni. 

So  much  for  the  general  meaning  of  prepositions.  As  regards 
form  we  should  start  from  those  of  monosyllabic  chai-acter,  as 
L.  a6,  adf  am,  cum,  ec  (c),  jpor,  (por-rigo),  Gr.  ck,  crw,  together 
with  av,  imp,  Kar,  for  I  cannot  but  doubt  the  usual  doctrine,  that 
these  are  formed  by  apocope  from  ai/a,  Tropo,  Kara,  as  generally 
taught,  especially  by  Ahrens  (de  dial.  Doi-.  p.  358,  §  43)  and 
Buttmann  (Gr.  §  117,  Anm.  4).  But  I  would  exclude  from  the 
list  of  original  monosyllabic  prepositions  all  thope  which  begin 
or  end  with  two  consonants,  as  a5«,  oba  (ostendo)  svha  (sustoUo), 
ex,  tram,  prae,  pro,  tds,  cis  (cvs),  cf,  aif/,  vpo^,  irpo,  inasmuch  as 
these  will  be  found  to  have  been  disyllabic  in  origin  ;  and  over 
and  above  these  several  which  are  now  monosyllabic,  but  origin 
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ally  not  so,  ^iz.,  dia^  (2e,  per^  re,  pes  (post),  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel. 

I  take  next  into  consideration  the  disyllabic  forms.  In  the 
case  of  super,  inter,  subier,  praeter,  vjr€p,  G.  uber  from  auf,  unter 
from  ein,  unter  (insep.)  from  ent  (insep.),  wicler  from  mit  (  =  E.  with), 
E.  und-er  from  on,  ov-er  from  vp,  aft-er,  we  see  a  comparatival 
suffix,  well  suited  to  express  the  comparatival  idea  involved 
in  such  words ;  but  the  t  in  inter  and  suhter  is  excrescent,  while 
praeter  derives  its  dental  from  praed,  the  older  form  of  prae,  as 
seen  in  the  archaic  compound  pra,ed-opio,  for  whose  existence  we 
have  the  evidence  of  Festus  (p.  205, 1.  13,  ed.  Mtiller);  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  here  read,  as  Mtiller  proposes, 
praedopiont  (M.S.  praedotiont)  praeoptant,  or  with  Hitschl  (op.  alt. 
564  note)  :  praedoptiont  pr, 

I  would  next  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Greek 
disyllabic  prepositions  the  principle  of  vowel-assimilation  is 
strongly  marked.  In  ava,  Kara,  vapa,  the  two  syllables  have  an 
identity  of  vowel ;  as  also  in  irpo,  standing  as  it  does  for  iropo 
(of.  L.  por  and  pro) ;  while  the  vowels  in  /xcra  and  trepav,  though 
different,  are  neighbours  in  the  natural  gamut  t,  e,  <i,  OyU.  In 
cvt,  cTTt,  ircpt,  we  have  neighbour  vowels  of  the  weak  order,  and 
in  avo,  vrro,  neighbour  vowels  of  the  strong  order.  Aio,  avri, 
and  a/K^i  indeed,  are  exceptions  to  the  law,  of  which  &a  shall 
soon  be  dealt  with ;  and  as  regards  the  two  others  I  fall  back 
upon  a  principle  which  I  am  not  now  asserting  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  moment,  for  it  was  already  put  forward  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  'Proceedings*  of  our  Society  (vol.  5, 
p.  191).  To  the  instances  vofto-  m.  and  vc/xccr-  n.  (p.  203)  I 
appended  this  note :  '*  Yet  the  interposition  of  a  double  con- 
sonant seems  to  stop  the  current  of  attraction.  Thus  we  have 
Kkamfs,"  whereas  the  forms  vofirj,  yon;,  might  have  suggested  a 
form  kAotttits.  But  if  the  final  vowel  in  the  eleven  prepositions 
just  enumerated  has  been  determined  by  the  law  of  assimilated 
vowels,  it  is  possible  that  the  suffixes  in  all  of  them  may  be  of 
the  same  origin.  I  proceed  then  to  examine  these  suffixes  in 
some  detail. 

By  the  side  of  afKfn,  we  have  a  variety  ofi^q ;  and  so  far  from 
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placing  o/A^is  below  ofu^  in  honour,  becanse  the  former  is  limited 
to  epic  and  lyrical  use,  I  at  once  award  it  precedence,  if  only 
becanse  poets,  and  especially  poets  of  the  higher  class,  are  sure 
to  retain  old  forms  longer  than  other  writers.  But  I  place  also 
no  little  reliance  on  the  doctrine  that  greater  fullness  is  itself  an 
evidence  of  greater  antiquity,  seeing  that  words  wear  a^way 
instead  of  the  reverse.  Hence  too  I  hold  /icxpt?  and  axpnq  as 
more  genuine  than  /Mxpc  and  axpt;  and  have  little  respect  for 
the  usual  assumption  that  the  o-  in  these  words  was  added, 
h%aiu8  uitandi  cotMO,  or  meiri  gratia,  or  due  to  poetical  licence. 
In  the  caho  of  ofi^ts  indeed  such  pleas  are  not  1  believe  put  for- 
ward ;  but  if  they  were,  it  would  be  enough  in  answer  to  point 
to  afi^ur^i/rcci>.  The  analogy  of  ct/x^ts  a/i^,  fic^pts  f-^XP^  <^XP*^ 
axpiy  suggests  the  question  wlicther  cvi,  on,  ircpi,  may  not  have 
lost  an  (T,  and  as  regards  the  last  two  1  find  an  affirmative  argu- 
ment in  ircpur-o-cutf  (B.  19,  382;  22,  315),  and  in  cTrur-o-cua,  cirMr- 
o-cixd,  the  only  forms  known  to  Homer.  It  must  be  admitted 
however  that  the  augmented  tenses  of  o-€va>  often  take  a  double  a- 
independently  of  any  preposition.  But  the  form  cttis  for  ciri 
receives  iurther  confirmation  from  the  allied  adverbs  oirt(r-a)  and 
orMT^cv,  for  we  have  here  well-known  suffixes  appended  to  oirur. 
Then  as  regards  cvt,  I  find  what  I  desire  implied  in  the  com- 
pressed CVS  (cts).  Nay  more,  as  the  S.  prep,  ni  *  in '  or  *  down,' 
as  seen  in  ni-4h&  '  depono,'  ny-^u  '  deicio,'  and  the  Ossetic  ny  of 
ny-fyssyn  '  write  down,'  ny-veeryn  '  lay  down,'  is  but  a  decapitated 
cvi ;  so  the  Slavic  niz-lozhit  *  to  lay  down,'  niz-padat  *  to  fall  down,' 
and  the  vb.  nix-U  *  to  lower,*  give  us  our  particle  with  a  final 
sibilant;  and  this  sibilant  again  is  represented  by  kindred 
dentals  in  our  own  neath  and  neih-er,  G.  nied-er,  and  Norse  nid-r. 
And  all  of  these  are  proved  to  be  derivatives  from  a  root  =  cv  or 
tn,  both  by  their  meaning  and  by  the  varying  forms  of  the  Gr. 
cvcp^c  and  vcp^c  CU  and  uls  1  a.m  inclined  to  regard  as  com- 
pressed from  cit-is  and  uli-is  (cf.  dierior,  ulterior). 

But  if  a  suffix  is  be  thus  established  for  prepositions,  the 
quebtion  follows,  what  is  its  meaning  ?  and  after  what  has  been 
said  above  of  er  as  a  comparatival  suffix  of  prepositions,  and  in 
p.  258  of  M  as  a  comparatival  suffix  of  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
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and  this  especially  favoured  by  Greek  forma,  we  are  driven  to 
the  oonolnsion  tliat  in  prepositions  also  w  and  er  are  practically 
identicaL  After  giving  this  explanation  in  my  paper  on  Gr. 
and  L.  prepositions  in  onr  Transactions  a  few  years  ago,  I  found 
that  Mommsen  (UnteritaL  Died.  p.  306,  v.  op)  compares  the  snffix 
of  ahs  with  that  of  magis  ;  and  again  (p.  246,  v.  az)  he  sees  '  eine 
comparativische  Bilduug,  in  subs  c^  obs  o/i^as*' 

But  although  for  ova,  Kara,  irapo,  ir(o)po,  cvc,  patent  mono- 
syllabic forms  from  what  they  have  been  deduced  have  been 
assigned,  there  remain  others  for  which  saoh  an  origin  has  yet 
to  be  supplied.  For  airo  and  inro  we  need  but  point  to  the  L.  ab 
and  sub,  E.  up,  G.  auf,  IIc/o  of  vept  must  be  one  with  cir  of 
circum,  i.  e.  one  with  cur  of  curro  *  revolve '  (p.  8).  Ewt  is  a 
secondary  form  of  a  prep.  =  L.  o6  and  E.  q/2,  the  t  of  which  is 
excrescent  (s.  Essays,  p*  121).  Then  a/i^ts  (o/x^t)  has  its  origin 
in  some  monosyllable  =  L.  am^  G.  um,  Erse  imm  (or  tm),  as 
im-du-chenn  *  circum  caput  tuum,'  him-chenn  *  circum  caput  * 
(Ebel.  p.  654),  0.  W.  am  (ib.  674),  as  am  penn  or  am  henn 
•circum  caput.' 

The  secondary  form  a/x<^t  has  its  anatogne  in  the  Erse  imme, 
O.  G.  umpt,  A.-S.  ymbe  (s.  Grimm,  Gr.  3,  266);  and  to  the  yet 
fuller  ofK^ts  corresponds  a  form  with  r  in  the  CTmbrian  ampr  or 
anbr  of  ampr-ehiu  =  'ambito'  (A.  E.'s  Sprach-D.  p.  142,  1.  11), 
am&r-ef ttto  =  ' amb-eunto  '  (142,  1.  22),  ampr-e/tM  =  ambiuerit' 
(146,  1.  10),  ambr-efurent  =  *ambiuerint'  (146,  1.  23).  So  also 
Mommsen  (UnteritaL  Dial.  p.  249,  v.  amfret). 

But  the  Latin  also  has  the  compai-atival  form  in  amfraciu», 
erroneously  referred  to  a  non-existiug  verb  anfringo.  Varro 
already  set  etymologists  on  a  wrong  scent  (1.  1.  7,  2;  p.  300, 
Speng.)  when  dealing  with  a  poetic  phrase,  ierrarwn  amfirada 
reuisum,  he  wrote :  *'  Amfractnm  est  flexum  ab  origine  duplici 
dictum,  ab  ambitu  et  frangendo."  I  have  little  doubt,  that  the 
word  is  a  compression  of  amber-actus,  so  that  the  second  part  of 
it  comes  from  ago.  This  agrees  with  the  use  of  it  for  the  sun's 
revolution  in  his  orbit  in  :  *'  cum  aetas  tua  septenos  octiens  solis 
anifractus  reditusque  conuerterit "  (Cic.  N.  D.  2,  47),  and  in  the 
religious  ceremony  of  the  ambarwdia :  "  in  annuls  amfractibus  *' 
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(Leg.  2, 19),  t.  e.  in  the  very  sense  so  frequently  occurring  in 
the  Umbrian  inscriptions  just  referred  to.  Gaasar  too  (B.  O.  7, 
46,  1)  says:  ^^murns  ....  recta  regione  si  nullus  amfractos 
intercederet,  mille  passus  aberat."  See  also  -Liv.  29,  32,  5; 
38,  7,  3  and  38,  45,  8.  Pliny  again  (11,  124)  has:  "  dedit 
(natura)  raraosa  (comua)  capreis,  conuoluta  in  amfraotom 
arietum  generi."  But  the  word  is  used  not  merely  of  physical 
windings  but  also  of  roundabout  language  in  Gic.  DiT.  2,  127, 
thus  reminding  us  of  a  similar  use  of  ctVcufnt^to  in  Terence,  and 
of  amib  tiges  (note  the  word)  in  many  writers. 

The  particles  xnro  airo  irpo  may  be  taken  next ;  and  as  the  last 
is  evidently  but  a  shortened  form  of  7r/oo9,  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  others  have  lost  a  final  sibilant,  which  will  be  parallel 
to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  class  of  propositions  just  considered, 
where  is  gave  place  to  t.  Further  the  prep,  irpos  has  for  its 
analogue  in  Erse  the  double  form  fres  and  fri  (Ebel  648) ;  and 
a  like  double  form  is  seen  in  the  Erse  prep,  iri  or  tris,  with  the 
meaning  of  per^  and  in  the  L.  di^  dis.  When  we  call  to  mind 
then,  that  the  comp.  suffix  of  adjectives  was  io8  or  tov,  of  which 
now  the  t,  now  the  o,  was  dropped,  we  may  treat  as  substanti- 
ally one  all  the  forms  irpo9,  vpiv,  Trapos,  prts  of  prisiinua,  Erse 
fris,  and  pritiSf  all  deduced  from  something  like  vop-ioq  or  iroy>- 
iOK,  while  vTTo  and  airo  have  a  suffix  originally  the  same. 

My  next  business  is  to  deal  with  tlie  suffix  a  of  Greek  pre- 
positions ;  but  here  I  must  first  redeem  my  promise  with  regard 
to  Sta,  as  being  apparently  formed  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nimilar  vowels.  Now  this  particle  has  for  its  analogue  in  allied 
languages  L.  dta,  O.  zer,  O.  N.  tor^  and  in  A.-S.  and  E.  to  ;  and 
to  the  examples  given  in  the  *  Essays,'  p.  64, 1  will  now  add 
from  English :  to-hreaJc  Judges  9,  53 ;  and  then  from  Chaucer : 
tamest  V.  2613,  to-hewe  2611,  Unrace  8448,  tchrend  15511,  Uhshred 
2611,  UhskxUer  7551,  to-smnke  12453,  to-tere  12563;  while  Shak- 
spere  has  ((hspend  and  to-jperish,  as  quoted  in  the  *  Essays/  p.  102. 
In  the  use  then  of  this  preposition  we  find  the  meanings  *  in 
two'  and  'in  pieces,'  together  with  the  metaphorical  use  of 
general  intensity.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  simplest  and  so 
entitled  to  precedence,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  refuse  to  accept 
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the  usual  derivation  from  duo  '  two ' ;  and  as  the  numei-al  adverb 
&9  is  held  to  be  a  corruption  of  Svt9  (of.  our  iudce),  so  the  prep. 
die  Sia  must  be  regarded  as  representing  more  genuine  forms 
duis  and  8v-ia  =  duya,  or  Soca  =  do-ya  (of.  8ot<o) ;  and  thus  the 
Gr.  prep,  is  no  longer  refractory. 

To  proceed  then  with  the  prepositions  which  end  in  a,  I  first 
again  appeal  to  the  doctrine  that  longer  forms  claim  priority  in 
the  eyes  of  a  philologer,  and  so  give  a  preference  to  irapcu,  /xcrcu, 
Slot,  over  TTo/Mz,  ftcro,  3ta,  and  to  Karat,  as  seen  in  icarat)3ari7S,  over 
Karo,  not  forgetting  vTrot,  aircu.  Further  we  may  safely  identify 
the  L.  prae  with  irapai ;  but  this  prae,  as  was  just  noticed,  had  a 
fuller  form  praed.  In  the  next  place,  seeing  that  a  thick  mute 
at  the  end  of  a  L.  word  seems  to  have  been  a  thin  letter  in 
pronunciation  (cf.  06,  06,  sub,  with  airo,  cirt,  inro,  super),  praet-^r 
owes  its  t  to  the  d  of  praed.  I  am  thus  reminded  of  Gr.  forms 
like  TTcinurcpos,  o^uurtpo^,  and  other  Attic  comparatives  so  ending, 
which  in  Ionic  and  Doric  have  the  more  regular  form  -corcpos, 
the  change  being  much  the  same  as  heard  in  fenestra  fenHre, 
The  Latin  too  (s.  chapter  on  Comparatives)  has  forms  all  but 
identical  in  siniater,  etc.  corresponding  to  the  Gr.  apitrrtpo^,  etc. ; 
but  these  have  two  suffixes  of  comparison,  so  that  vofi-ai  and 
like  forms  have  a  corrupted  suffix  of  comparison,  virtually 
one  with  the  i  of  cirt,  etc.  The  so-called  adverb  iroAac,  so  like 
iropot  in  form,  is  also  akin  in  power,  both  denoting  the  idea 
*  before,'  the  one  of  place,  the  other  of  time ;  and  iraXot  again 
has  a  comp.  TroXotr^sos.  Thus  TroXat  and  its  adj.  vaXavoq  con- 
tain a  comparatival  suffix.  Ttptay  I  have  already  claimed  for 
a  comp. ;  and  I  now  add  ycpatos,  with  the  hypertrophic  comp. 
ycpourcpos;  and  here  ycpciiv*  stands  to  ytpairtpo^  precisely  as 
fl-cTTciiv  to  TTciratrcpos* 

I  take  next  the  L.  prepositions  in  a,  which  differs  from  the 
Gr.  suffix  a  in  being  long ;  and  again  I  look  for  frdler  forms  and 
find  them  in  extrad,  itUrad,  suprady  etc.  Ritschl  in  his  recent 
'  Essay*  on  final  d  holds  these  words  to  be  ablatives,  but  he  does 
not  show  how  this  case-ending  is  suited  to  the  idea.     A  final  d 

*  For  the  t  of  y€poyros,  etc.,  see  above. 
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in  Greek  is  unknown,  and  in  Latin  somewhat  rare ;  and  indeed 
seems  to  have  supplanted  the  liquid  dental.  Such  at  least  was 
my  contention  in  the  cases  of  neuter  pronouns,  id  quid  quod 
iUud  istud  (s.  Chap,  on  Srd  person  pronouns).  For  the  prep,  ad 
*  to  *  again  I  have  claimed  any  as  an  older  form ;  and  similarly 
in  the  paper  on  ova  (Essays,  p.  12)  I  have  given  my  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  prefix  of  ad-descOy  ad-imOj  odrcareBeo^  etc.,  is 
one  with  av  *  up.'  The  so-called  conjunction  9ed  is  justly  held 
by  Ritschl  (opusc.  phil.  p.  664)  to  be  one  with  «c,  meaning  I 
suppose  both  the  prep.  «e  *  without,'  and  the  prefix  se  *  apart '  of 
Meiungo,  etc.  But  if  so,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  c2  is  a 
substitute  for  an  n,  relying  on  the  form  ftine,  the  G.  sondem,  and 
our  own  9t^nder,  in  which  the  d  is  excrescent.  The  L.  meree»^ 
nariu8  has  the  liquid  in  place  of  the  d  of  merced-. 

Then  again  compare  the  Greek  Pa^  Pa^^ta  by  the  side  of  ficuvn^ 
€ppaBaTai  from  ^vq>,  cXi^XcSaro  from  eXavi^o),  kckoiS/icvos  from  mufiymu, 
^pa5-  of  ir€<f>paj8fJL(u^  etc.  from  <f>paito  as  akin  to  <^p€K-  (<l>pnfjy).  In 
p.  278  are  given  several  examples,  where  an  E.  d  corresponds  to  a 
L.  n,  as  bonus  good^  L.  men  of  mens^  E.  mood,  etc.  So  the  Gr.  trw 
takes  in  Welsh  the  several  foims  cym,  cyn,  cyd^  and  cy.  And  in 
all  these  the  d  closes  the  syllable.  With  these  facts  before  me 
I  ask  myself  whether  the  final  d  of  our  prepositions  has  a  similar 
origin ;  and  an  affirmative  answer  is  given  by  exlran-eu8  from 
exirady  and  by  inieran-eus  from  ini(e)radf  for  eus  is  a  genitival 
suffix  of  the  Latin  already  dealt  with  (pp.  74  and  252).  Com- 
pare too  Ital.  sovrano,  soprano,  with  fuprad^  avra  with  avrqy. 

But  assuming  that  an  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  truer  form  of 
the  suffix  exir-a,  intr-a,  etc.,  what  is  its  power?  Once  more  I 
venture  to  throw  ont  a  suspicion  that  it  is  comparatival,  relying 
partly  on  the  Greek  words  Trcp-av,  Trcp-i/v  (  =  S.  param)  *  over ' ; 
partly  on  aydv  *  too  much ' ;  Atdv,  Xm;v  *  overmuch,'  all  of  which 
have  the  comparatival  idea ;  nor  can  I  see  wliat  justification  as 
to  the  power  of  the  words  can  be  given  by  those  who  hold  irepav 
and  a-yav  to  be  mere  accusatives  of  nouns  ttc^  and  ayrj.  With 
these  particles  in  ay,  rjv,  must  be  included  avnjv,  called  like  them 
an  adverb,  but  really,  as  I  have  just  said,  one  with  avra,  itself 
both  adv.  and  prep.,  and  one  also  with  avri.     ITie  S.  suffix  of 
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oomparatives  we  have  seen  is  iy&n  or  iyans,  and  we  have  had 
abundant  examples  of  the  loss  of  an  t  in  oomparatival  forms. 
But  what  right  have  I  to  draw  inferences  from  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  in  the  treatment  of  Latin  particles  ?  and  to  this  I  reply 
that  the  very  form  ircp/v  appears  in  the  L.  peren^ie,  a  word 
formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  G.  uber-morgen.  Nor  need 
we  go  to  foreign  lands  for  the  origin  of  peren,  for  as  the  L.  prep. 
per  first  signified  *  over/  and  is  in  fact  a  deoapitated  super ^  so 
a  form  wperen  cut  down  in  the  same  way  gave  origin  to  the 
genitival  form  supem-e  *  from  above/  the  suffix  e  of  this  word 
being  the  same  that  we  have  in  indS,  wid-e,  oirur^c  shortened 
from  oTTio^cv,  so  that  the  short  quantity  of  the  final  in  supemr^ 
is  not,  as  is  commonly  said,  anomalous.  Bnt  I  go  farther  and 
see  a  still  closer  approach  to  the  suffix  of  Sanskiit  comparatives 
in  the  L.  trans,  as  standing  for  per-ans  (s.  Essays,  p.  111).  But 
the  combination  ns  generally  ends  in  the  disappearance  of  one 
of  the  letters.  Thus  we  find  in  Welsh  tran-noeth  '  trans  uoctem ' 
or '  eras,'  and  in  Breton  tr&n-nos  the  same,  where  the  n  is  pre- 
served; and  again  in  the  Welsh  trtis  yr  mynyd  or  dros  vynyd 
'  trans  montem/  where  the  n  is  lost  but  the  s  preserved  (Ebel, 
p.  681).  The  Latin  goes  further,  dropping  both  n  and  s  in  tra-do 
irorduco,  thus  bringing  us  to  a  form  parallel  to  what  is  seen  in 
supra,  etc.     Nay  ircfxiv  itself  is  cut  down  to  v€pa. 

But  there  are  other  prepositions  which  end  in  (2,  as  prod 
(prod-ire),  the  older  form  of  pro ;  and  apud  with  its  archaic 
variety  apor,  still  more  clearly  of  oomparatival  origin ;  and  this 
may  well  be  one  with  S.  ahhi  *  near,'  as  standing  for  abfhis.  Add 
postid  as  seen  in  posM-ea,  and  arUid  of  arUid-ea  and  antid-jMC, 
whence  came  the  ordinary  form  ante,  just  as  avri  implies  perhaps 
an  older  <xvrt9.  Be  again  bad  an  older  form  red  {red-do,  red-duco, 
red-eo) ;  and  this  probably  was  decapitated  from  a  lost  er-ed, 
the  root  syllable  still  surviving  as  a  6.  prefix  in  er,  as  seen  in 
er-steigen  *  mount  up,'  er-haUen  *  sustain,'  for  *  up '  was  the  original 
meaning  of  the  G.  er  and  L.  re  (Essays,  p.  86). 

There  remains  yet  another  disyllabic  preposition  for  con- 
sideration, viz.,  sine.  Here  the  old  Span,  sines,  old  Prov.  senes 
(Diez  Worterb.  p.  315)  seem  to  have  inherited  an  earlier  form,  for 
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I  cannot  adopt  Diez*s  doctrine  implied  in  tlio  words  *  mit  ange- 
iiigtem  «.'  So  the  French  has  still  a  final  sibilant  in  its  mmu. 
Probably  too  the  French  has  preserved  the  oiiginal  vowel,  for 
the  Gr.  avi9  of  the  Boeotic  dialect,  =  ai^cv,  has  the  same  power, 
while  the  Latin  habitually  substitutes  an  i  for  the  strong  a,  as 
in  igni-  =  S.  agniy  Lith.  ufjni,  in  lingua  compared  with  Fr.  langue 
and  L.  lamboy  in  the  so  called  negative  prefix  in  for  ay,  and  tii 
of  in-tumesco  *  swell  up,'  =  av  of  ova.  Then  for  the  loss  of  •  or 
aspirate  cf.  anus  for  $onus  '  an  old  woman '  (bee  p.  376),  correa- 
ponding  to  aen-ec-. 

It  has  been  just  now  assumed  that  re  (red)  is  a  decapitated 
word  from  er-6  or  er-ed  ;  and  this  is  an  a£fection  from  which  many 
prepositions  have  suffered,  as :  1.  av  *  up,'  whence  cu'-a,  and  this 
reduced  to  na  '  up '  in  Russian ;  2.  cv,  in  L.  ttt,  inde  (as  in  inde  ab 
initio  *  down  from  the  beginning,'  and  wb-inde,  lit.  *  up  and  down ' 
in  the  sense  of  *  on  and  off '  or  *  ever  and  anon '),  and  then  a  decar 
pitated  de  *  down '  or  *  in,'  while  from  tvi  comes  m  of  the  same 
double  power  in  Sanskrit ;  3.  oh  (pronounced  op)  *  after,'  whence 
through  a  theoretic  op-os,  po8  *  *  after ' ;  4.  sub  super  per ;  5.  a 
theoretic  ad-u  or  az^  seems  to  supply  the  wanting  link  between 
L.  ad.  Go.  and  E.  a/,  0.  G.  az  and  Go.  du,  E.  to,  0.  G.  nt; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  Gael,  adh,  cut  down  at  times  to  a 
before  a  consonant,  with  a  decapitated  do  *to';  6.  similarly  a 
theoretic  agu  or  agus  would  serve  to  connect  the  Gael,  ag  ^sX* 
and  gu  or  gus  '  to ' ;  7.  L.  am,  O.  N.  and  G.  um,  Welsh  am,  Erse  tm, 
liith.  ap  *  round,'  load  to  a  disyllabic  a/i<^i,  Erse  tmme  or  tmu, 
Lith.  apt  or  apie,  and  then  to  a  decapitated  Gaol,  mu,  as  though  a 
trilitteral  umu  had  once  existed ;  8.  G.  auf,  vber,  ver,  and  E.  tip, 
over,  for,  in  forget  =  G.  vergess-en  ;  9.  lastly,  L.  ab,  Go.  afEu  off,  of ^ 
seem  to  have  once  had  derivatives  such  as  airo,  Go.  afan  (afana)^ 
und  thence  some  decapitated  foiin,  =  G.  von,  D.  van,  and  E.  on,  as 
used  in  the  vulgar  phrase  six  on  *em, 

A  few  more  words  are  needed  as  regai'ds  per,  1  have  stated 
that  it  is   cut  down  from  a  disyllabic  sup-er,  and   so  derived 

*  Lot  me  hero  correct  what  I  have  written  in  the  Essays,  p.  123 ;  for 
I  agree  with  Bcrgk  (Ikjitr.  119)  that  we  should  read :  Ne<iuo  patrem 
(o)umquam  postilla  uidi.    Quid  uos  turn  patri .... 
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from  tub  '  up.'  But  the  meanings  seem  to  differ.  This  however 
is  an  error  of  our  lexicons,  which  omit  the  primary  notion  '  over/ 
as  the  following  passages  will  show : — 1.  p^r  mare  nt  nect^'s, 
nunc  oculi  t^rram  mirantiir  tni,  PI.  Merc.  2,  3,  37 ;  2.  qn^mdam 
mnnicip^m  meum  d6  tuo  nolo  p6nte  'Ire  praecipitem  in  lutum 
per  caputqne  ped^ue,  '  over  head  and  heels,'  CatuL  17,  9 ; 
3.  hostes  se  per  munitiones  deicere  intenderont,  Caes.  b.  g.  3, 
26,  5 ;  4.  per  eorum  corpora  reliquos  transire  conantes  reppu- 
lerunt,  2, 10,  3 ;  5.  is  transmisso  per  uiam  tigillo  nelnt  sub  iugum 
misit  iuuenem,  Liv.  1,  26, 13 ;  6.  per  ualliim  per  fossas  permp- 
erunt,  10,  19,  21 ;  7.  per  stragem  iacentium  elephantonun  atrox 
edita  caedes  (where  Madvig  wrongly  sanctions  a  conjectural 
super),  26,  6,  2 ;  8.  equus  pHo  traiectus  quum  prolapsum  per 
caput  regem  effudisset,  27,  32,  35 ;  9.  ponte  per  Nilum  facto,  44, 
19,  9 ;  10.  at  ducat  lapyx  Per  medias  Histri  (frozen)  plaustra 
bubulcus  aquas,  Ov.  Pont.  4,  7,  9 ;  11.  dein  uicinales  uias  agres- 
tesque  per  ipsas  formas  (pipes  of  an  aqueduct)  derigunt,  Frontin. 
aq.  126;  12.  deinde  per  caput  prius  calida  (aqua),  tum  egelida 
peifuudi,  Cels.  6,  6,  8,  p.  229, 17  Detl.;  13.  perque  uolabit  equos, 
ludet  per  terga  uolantum,  Manil.  5,  87 ;  14.  aquarum  per  gradus 
cum  fragore  labentium.  Sen.  ep.  86,  7 ;  15.  naues  suas  umeris 
per  iugamontium  .  .  .  transtulerunt,  Just.  32, 3, 14 ;  16.  misso  per 
murum  corpore  (Quieti)  Odenato  se  dediderunt,  Treb.  Poll.  Gall. 
3,  2  ;  17.  per  proximi  fluminis  marginem  praecipitem  sese  dedit, 
Apul.  5,  25.  Add  to  these  per-uorto  •  overturn,'  per-ceUo  '  knock 
OYBT,*  per-lino  emd per-ungo  'smear  all  over,  * per-fundo  '  drench^* 
per-uideo  *  overlook '  (in  Hor.)  =  uber-aehen  and  versehen.  All  this 
again  is  confirmed  by  the  Lithuanian  ^rep.  pSr^durch,  uber  (for 
so  Nesselmann,  reversing  the  right  order),  as :  pir  kaln^  *  iiber 
den  Berg ' ;  pSr  Wi^  wazoii  '  tiber  die  Briicke  fahren,'  pSr  szinU^ 
zingsniUf  '  iiber  mehr  als  hundert  Schritte ' ;  and  then  in  the  Erse 
bays  Ebel  (p.  628) :  For  significatione  convenit  fere  cum  praep. 
germ,  ubery  lat.  super. 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  point  out  that  a  root  or  mono- 
syllabic preposition  has  often  a  double  form,  with  a  weak  and 
with  a  strong  vowel,  while  the  secondary  or  comparatival  forms 
at  times  follow  suit.     Thus  by  the  side  of  cv  and  L.  in  our  own 
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tongue  has  alike  in  and  on;  and  from  the  latter  are  deduced 
under,  G.  unter,  agreeing  with  the  Umbrian  hotidra  *•  below '  (s. 
pp.  44,  45),  and  huniro  *  younger.**  Then  again  the  Gr.  v€wa 
and  L.  nuo,  perhaps  vc/09,  L.  nouos  and  E.  new,  more  certainly 
the  Lith.  nug  and  nu  '  down '  seem  to  point  to  a  preceding  on^ 
and  the  same  form  is  supported  by  wx  and  noe  of  wyo.  wi  nox 
(sun-down),  as  also  by  the  vb.  K(o)v'<ixrcr<a  *  nod  *  and  nod  itself ; 
while  the  L.  verbs  con-guin-iaco  oc-quin-isco,  as  I  before  stated, 
have  probably  changed  con  into  quin  before  the  weak  vowel  of 
the  suffix  isc.  On  the  other  hand  from  the  other  form  with  a 
weak  vowel,  cv  or  in  come  cvi,  the  S.  ni  *  in '  or  *  down,'  Osset.  ny, 
Kuss.  mz,  Dan.  ned,  etc. 

Again  the  G.  prefix  er  *up'  has  for  its  Gk)thic  analogue  us 
or  ur,  nay  in  0.  G.  is  also  represented  by  ur  and  ar ;  and  so  is 
probably  one  with  the  prefix  ur  denoting  origin  as  in  Ur-hild^ 
Ursache,  etc. ;  and  if  so,  one  also  with  the  stem  of  the  L.  oriar. 
Thus  I  would  connect  with  this  root  the  G.  ruck  '  a  jolt  or  up- 
ward movement.'  On  the  other  hand  from  the  weak-vo welled  er 
come  ruck  '  back,'  A.  S.  sb.  hricg,  E.  ridge  and  rick.  So.  rig,  as  well 
as  L.  re. 

So  too  from  such  a  form  as  L.  am  *  round,'  G.  um,  Dutch  om^ 
flows  the  Gaelic  mu  ;  but  from  Erse  im,  an  Erse  imme. 

While  the  Latin  language  deduces  a  comparatival  poa  (or 
rather  op^a)  *  after'  from  cb  *  after,'  the  Gr.  prefers  weak  vowels 
in  cTTi  for  €7r-i9.  But  here  we  have  again  an  interchange  of 
strong  and  weak  vowels  in  the  kindred  (wra^w  etc.  compared 
with  ktr-ojxau 

Lastly  to  a  simple  av  *  up,'  whence  the  ordinary  av-a,  corre- 
sponds at  times  a  L.  in  *  up,'  as  seen  in  in-cipio  '  take  up,' 
in-tumesco  'swell  up,'  whence  a  secondary  inter  as  inter-iungo 
*  un-yoke '  =  G.  ent-joch-en. 

For  the  original  and  secondary  powers  of  the  Gr.  av  *  up '  and 
its  G.  analogue  ent,  I  must  refer  to  the  fir^t  of  the  'Essays,'  as 
many  details  are  needed  to  support  my  views. 

*  Compare  vcor,  itself  an  ofEepring  of  €v,  uniting  the  meaning  of 
'  young'  with  that  of  '  lowness*  in  the  superlative  vfaroi\  and  on  the 
other  hand  G.  alt  and  our  old  with  L.  uUus, 
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I  will  next  give  a  brief  eninmary  of  the  chiet  cases,  where 
independent  prepositions  fall  into  an  identity  of  form. 

Ila/xi  as  an  ordinary  preposition  is  one  with  L.  jprcM^  and  so 
often  found  in  the  composition  of  verbs,  as  irap-ci/u  (comp.  L. 
praes-ens) ;  but  it  is  at  times  of  a  totally  di£ferent  origin,  one  in 
fact  with  the  L.  per  *  over  *  and  G.  wr  =  uber  ;  and  so  probably 
out  down  from  a  lost  virapa,  as  first  in  verbs :  vapa-Paivia  *  trans- 
gress *  (and  this  by  the  side  of  another  irofHtrPaam  *  pass  by '), 
Trapa-wrfioAii  *  leap  over,'  irapa'<f>rjfu  and  Trapcurov  *  talk  over '  (cf. 
G.  uber-reden^  and  Lith.  per-kalih  of  like  power  from  the  vb. 
kaJb'  *  talk '),  iropa-Trct^cD  *  persuade ' ;  and  above  all,  irapa-pXetna^ 
irap-opata  =  L.  peruideo  (cf.  Hor.),  0.  G.  iiber-sehen  and  ver-sehen^ 
A.  S.  forseon,  £.  over-look^  to  which  add  our  sb.  oversighi. 
Uap-o/Aw/u  L.  S.  justly  compare  with  G.  verschtodrenf  E.  for- 
sioear ;  and  then  the  adj.  irapavofw^  also  coiresponds  to  It.periuruSf 
perfidus,  I  will  close  the  list  with  a  few  words  where  the  phy- 
sical idea  of  '  over '  shows  itself,  as  rro/i-aXcK^ca  *  smear  all  over ' 
=per-ungo;  vapa-ireraXo^  *  covered  with  plates,'  Tropa-Ko/Aos  'covered 
with  hair,'  wap-^imuiv  *  a  blinker,'  irap-^nrMv  *  a  covering  for  the  ear,' 
in  all  of  which  the  notion  over  is  clearly  seen. 

From  the  ordinary  use  of  in  in  L.  words  with  the  sense  of  in 

*  on  or  doumt  ^^  ^^  ineOy  impono,  inclino,  together  with  imua,  incuruoa^ 
we  must  separate  a  small  class  of  words  where  tfi  really  represents 
the  Gr.  av  (cu^a),  and  this,  so  as  to  unite  the  various  meanings  of 
the  Gr.  prep. :  1.  up,  as  in-stituo  *  set  up,'  in-horresco  *  bristle  up,* 
besides  the  just-quoted  incipio  and  intumesco ;  2.  hacky  as  in-htbeo 
'  hold  up '  or  *  back '  =  of-cxw,  in-fringo  *  refract ' ;  3.  again^  as 
instauro  '  celebrate  anew '  (  ^  re-atauro)^  in-gemino  *  redouble ' ; 
4.  reversal,  in-concilio  *unfelt'  so  to  say  (wool  that  has  been 
felted) ;  ignosco  *  forget,'  or  as  we  might  say  *  un-know ' ;  innmulo 
(as  opposed  to  wmulo  *  make  like,  pretend ')  .*  stiip  of  false  pre- 
tences,' *  expose '  (a  pretender),  and  so  *  accuse ' ;  5.  commence- 
menty  as  in-formo  '  give  a  first  rough  bhape  to,'  im-4mo  (  =  om-^cvM) 
'  wet  for  the  first  time,'  im-minuo  *  impair  what  was  previously 
entire';  im-pello  *  give  a  first  eficctive  thove,'  '  start '  (what  was 
difl&cult  to  move) ;    6.  removed,  in-fringo  *  break  oflf,'  in4abe8eo 

*  melt  away.'     The  French  also  has  a  prefix  en  of  like  origin  and 
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power,  in  erdeoer  emmener  emporier,  totally  different  from  the  en 
of  envdhir,  enseveUr,  envelopper.  The  G.  prefix  ent  represents  the 
Gr.  ova,  the  /  heing  excresoent ;  and  the  varied  nse  of  erU  corre- 
Bpouds  with  this  use  of  the  second  L.  in.  To  this  ent  corresponds 
a  Lith.  ant ;  and  here  again  ant  gives  place  to  int  in  the  Memel 
dialect.     (S.  Nesselmann.) 

But  there  exists  yet  a  third  prefix  of  the  same  form,  viz.  the 
in  often  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  participles,  and  somewhat 
incorrectly  called  a  negative  particle ;  incorrectly  I  say,  because, 
although  sucb  is  its  ordinary  use,  the  earlier  meaning  of  the 
particle  was  *  male.'     Thus  Priscian  (1,   9,  25,  Eeil's  ed.) : 

*  informis '  dicitur  mulier,  non  quae  caret  forma,  sed  quae  male 
est  formata.  Inuidus  again  means,  not  *  blind,'  but '  one  who  has 
the  evil  eye,'  ignominia  '  a  bad  name,'  impotens  '  one  who  makes  a 
bad  use  of  power,'  *  furious.'  Another  test  of  the  power  of  the 
prefix  is  to  be  seen  in  the  idea  of  intensity,  which  it  conveys 
when  attached  to  a  word  of  evil  power,  as  in  the  Welsh, 
athrwm  *  very  heavy '  from  trwm  •  heavy,*  athrist  '  very  sad '  from 
trist  *  sad,'  annghtoaethach  '  much  worse '  from  gwaethach  *  worse,* 
<icha8  '  very  hateful '  from  cas  '  hateful ;'  to  say  nothing  of  an-hap 
*■  mishap '  from  hap  *  luck,'  anUiw  '  stain '  from  lliw  '  colour.'  But 
I  have  dealt  with  this  question  at  length  in  the  *  Essays,'  from 
which  I  will  only  take  one  additional  illustration.  The  G. 
untiefe  unites  the  two  opposite  ideas  of  *  shallowness '  and  '  ex- 
cessive depth ; '  and  this  with  reason,  for  to  the  landsman  great 
depth  is  often  a  serious  evil,  as  involving  the  chance  of  drowning, 
whereas  the  sailor  sees  his  greatest  danger  in  shoal  water.  The 
word  male  moreover  carries  with  it  the  same  double  power. 
While  male  mntis  =  insanus,  wo  have  intensity  in  male  tristia,  like 
the  W.  aihristy  male  grauia  like  the  W.  aihrwm. 

As  the  prep,  in  appears  in  Latin  generally  as  the  analogue  of 
cv,  sometimes  as  that  of  av,  so  the  ambiguity  has  passed  into  the 
derived  forms  inter  and  tn<er,  identical  in  form,  but  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  power  as  in  origin.  The  more  familiar  inter  signifies 
at  one  time  *  among  or  between,'  a  notion  not  far  removed  from 

*  in,'  at  times  *  under,'  aqtui  inter  cuiem  or  aqua  intercus  *  dropsy,' 
intenda  (sc.  ucstis)  *  under-clothing ' ;  and  the  latter  use  goes 
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well  with  the  original  meaning  '  down,'  and  indeed  is  shared  by 
our  own  under  and  the  German  unier  of  like  power.  Bnt  the 
Latin  has  a  second  inier  from  tn  =  av  '  up/  and  again  like  the 
simple  pronoun  with  most  of  the  varied  meanings  of  av,  as  : 
I.  *up,'  ifUelligo  *pick  or  gather  up'  (information);  2.  'again,' 
irUerpolus  *  (cloth)  failed  anew,'  with  a  vb.  itUerpolo  Wamp  up 
anew ' ;  3.  reversal,  interiungo  '  unyoke ' ;  4.  removal,  inter  cludo 

*  shut  off,'  ifUer-rumpo  *  break  off,'  inter-ficio  '  make  away  with,' 
inter-imo  'take  off'  (as  by  poison),  inler-mitio  'leave  off,' tni^- 
aresco  •  dry  up,'  inter-hibo  '  drink  up  or  off,'  inter-minor  '  warn 
off  with  threats,'  inter-dico  '  warn  off  with  words,  forbid ' ;    5. 

•  through '  (cf.  avaircipci),  ayamjywfu)  inter-fodio  *  dig  through,' 
interdatua  '  distributed '  (of.  ava-^i&o/u). 

The  last  examples  are  taken  from  Lucretius ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  my  explanation  of  the  compounds  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  late  Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  in  his  edition 
of  the  author.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is  seen  in  German, 
A.-Saxon,  English,  and  even  French,  for  in  all  these  languages 
we  find  the  same  intermixture  of  the  two  prepo8ition&  Happily 
in  German  there  are  the  means  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  between 
them.  When  unter  in  verbs  is  inseparable,  then  and  then  only 
have  we  the  representative  of  the  L.  inter  from  am ;  and  it  may 
be  useful  for  some  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  inseparable.  The 
G.  unter-gehen  has  the  separable  unter ,  so  that  we  may  say  ich  gehe 
unter  '  I  go  down,  sink,  perish,'  and  unter-zu-^ehen  *  to  perish,'  in 
both  of  which  the  unier  and  gehen  part  company ;  but  untersagen 
'  to  forbid '  (cf.  L.  inier-dicoy  and  our  interdict)  has  the  inseparable 
unier,  and  so  the  corresponding  phrases  are  ich  untersage  '  I  forbid,' 
zu  untersagen  '  to  forbid.'  But  the  two  classes  are  again  distin- 
guished by  accent,  those  with  the  inseparable  prefix  throwing  it 
on  the  root  syllable  of  the  verb,  unter-eAgen,  the  other  class  on 
the  prefix  itself,  unter-gehen.  To  show  tliat  the  meanings  of  am 
are  again  found  in  the  G.  verbs  compounded  with  the  inseparable 
unter ,  I  need  only  quote  unier-umhlen  '  to  grub  up,'  unterstutzen  '  to 
prop  up,'  unter-halten  '  to  sustain,'  unterkusen  *  leave  off,'  and  the 
above-mentioned  uniertagen.  Again  in  the  A.-Saxon,  as  the  prefix 
on  corresponds  to  G.  ent,  so  under  to  the  G.  insep.  unter  ;  and  thus 
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there  is  all  but  an  identity  of  power  in  the  A.-8.  on-gitan  and 
under-gitan  *  understand,'  on^-gynnan  and  under-gyrman  *  to  begin/ 
onsecan  and  under-secan  *  to  inquire,'  on-^endan  and  under'-u>endan 

*  to  overthrow,'  on-cerran  and  ttikfer-carran  *  to  overturn.*  But 
our  own  language  has  examples  of  the  same  preposition  in 
undertake  and  understand ;  as  also  in  our  enter-tain  from  the  Fr. 
entre-tenir,  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  Latin,  like  the  Italian, 
at  one  time  possessed  a  vb.  inter-tenere  '  to  sustain,'  *  hold  or  keep 
up.'  At  any  rate  in  none  of  the  verbs  here  quoted  is  there  to 
be  found  a  trace  of  the  meaning  '  between '  or  '  under,'  that  ia 
'  lower.' 

Another  example  of  the  confusion  of  prepositions  in  Latin  is 
seen  between  the  ordinary  cut  'to*  and  the  ad  of  adimo  for  an-tmo 

*  take  up  and  away,'  like  av-aiptta.  Some  see  the  ordinary  prep. 
ad  in  admoneo  '  remind '  and  adgnosco  *  recognize ' ;  but  the  more 
genuine  forms  are  ammoneo  (  =  ava-fUfivrfcrKta)  and  agnoseo  (  =  amt- 
yiyvcixTKo)),  and  the  meaning  evidently  claims  some  representative 
of  av,  as  also  does  ascendo  *  climb  up,'  opposed  to  descendo  '  climb 
down.'     But  again  I  refer  to  the  *  Essays.' 

Another  example  of  confusion  1  take  from  the  Teutonic  £9imi]y 
in  the  use  of  to  =  Q,  zer  and  to  =  G.  zUy  as : 

Fris.  to-delva  *  dig  up '  (earth)  and  to^dva  *  dig  to  pieces.' 
A.-Sax.  to-dcelan  '  adtribuere,'  to-dcelan  *  disiungere.' 
to-wearpan  *  adicere,'  to^weorpan  '  disicere.' 
to-clevan  *  cleave  to,'  Uhdevan  *  cleave  in  two.' 
Lastly  I  take  an  example  from  our  own  language,  un  as  pre- 
fixed to  verbs,  as  undo^  untie,  unloose,  where  un  corresponds  to 
the  Gr.  av,  as  at^-cXurcni)  *  unroll,'  ava-ar^payi(no  *  unseal,'  ava-htSacncto 

*  un  teach ;'  and  to  W.  an,  as  an-hatru  *  uncover '  from  hatru  *  cover,* 
an-hualu  *  unfetter '  from  hu>alu  *  fetter,'  an-hulio  *  develop '  from 
hulio  *  spread  over';  and  on  the  other  hand  the  negative  un 
attached  to  participles  and  adjectives,  as  unseen,  untaught,  unwill- 
ing, unufise,  untrue,  (See  Essays,  p.  27.)  The  Welsh  shares  the 
confusion,  for  here  also  the  negative  an  reappeai*s,  and  limited  in 
the  same  way,  as  Uosg-ed-ig  *  burned,'  an4ossgedig  *  unignited,' 
Uud-ed-ig  *■  fatigued,'  an-luddedig  *  not  fatigued,'  hy  '  bold,'  an-hy 

*  bashful,'  hyhwyll  *  discreet,'  an-hyhwyU  *  imprudent.'     The  Latin 
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indeed  had  a  similar  oonfosion  between  tbe  corresponding  in 
and  the  ordinary  prep,  tn,  as  seen  in  re  infeeta,  and  infeetus  from 
inficio,  and  in  the  ambignons  inuocaiu$. 

Yet  another  subject  remains.  Prepositions,  like  verbs,  sub- 
stantives, and  adjectives,  may  well  form  diminutives.  Thus, 
por  *  for  *  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  a  secondary  por-oc-j  and 
cr  •  up '  to  a  secondary  cr-ec-,  whence  in  Latin  the  adj.  reci-proc-us 

*  up  and  down,*  *  backwards  and  forwards ;'  or,  to  translate  it  by 
a  Scotch  phrase  of  the  same  origin, '  rig  and  fur ' ;  or  again  by  an 
English, '  ridge  and  furrow.*  Big  and  ridge  I  have  already  claimed 
as  akin  to  the  L.  re,  and  the  L.  porca  (por-oc-a)  must  be  one  with 
our/firr-oir,  which  has  the  very  suffix  of  diminution  that  should 
correspond  to  a  L.  oe.    (S.  also  Essays,  p.   90.)    The  G.  ruck 

*  a  jolt '  and  rUck  '  back  *  stand  for  er-uck  and  er-^uJc.  Becupero 
(reeipero)  again  has  the  same  prefix ;  for  this  verb,  like  imrperoy 
is  a  compound  of  parOy  and  means  '  to  get  back.*  The  notion 
that  it  is  akin  to  capio  may  be  thrown  aside  together  with  the 
blunder  that  the  tt  is  a  long  vowel,  for  the  word  recuperator 
occurs  twice  in  Plautus  (Rud.  5,  1,  2,  and  Bac.  2,  3,  36),  and  in 
both  lines  calls  for  a  pronunciation  ricperator^  thus  proving  that 
the  vowel  is  short.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  proctd 
and  prope  (cf.  proximus)  may  also  be  derivatives  from  our  assumed 
p{o)ro€',  but  this  is  a  doubtful  matter.  The  G.  dur-ch  and  E, 
thor-cugh  seem  also  to  have  a  diminutival  snffix,  seeing  that  the 
old  German  had  a  simple  preposition  dur  of  like  power. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  short  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  L.  preposition  per  and  the  G.  ge  are  employed  to  denote  or 
assist  in  denoting  the  completed  action  of  verbs.  Thus  percus9i 
is  often  given  as  a  perfect  of  ferio^  and  with  reason,  as  quai  of 
qaaiioy  qwr  of  queroty  are  at  bottom  one  with  fer  of  ferio.  So 
pertaesum  est  is  practically  the  perfect  of  iaedet.  Lastly  ge  of  the 
G.  ge-gangen,  to  take  that  as  an  instance  of  a  common  piinciple, 
is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  L.  con^  and  so  well  suited 
for  the  office.  Compare  too  the  L.  conualUs,  and  the  G.  CMnrge^ 
Oeschunster,  for  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  prefix  with  nouns. 
Our  own  old  prefix  y  in  yclept  etc.  is  of  course  one  with  this  G.  ge  ; 
and  this  is  at  times  written  t,  as  in  Chaucer  idrawe  (  =  draum)  to 
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the  stake,  v.  2644,  ifaUe  (  =faUen\  v.  3460.  Another  variety  is 
n,  as  ia  (w.  2805,  0638)  : 

And  yet  moreover  in  his  armes  twoo 

The  vital  strengtli  is  lost  and  all  agoo 

I  wold  that  al  his  poeple  were  ago. 

Thus  in  the  phrase  *  three  years  ago '  we  have  still  a  perfect 
participle  corresponding  to  our  later  form  gone.  Indeed  '  three 
years  agone '  was  also  once  in  use. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ADVERBS. 

The  term  *•  Adverb '  seems  in  one  sense  ill-seleoted,  as  it  is  not 
exclusively  attached  to  verbs,  being  found  at  times  in  connection 
with  words  of  all  classes :  as  to  adjectives, '  all  alone,' '  all  un- 
seen ' ;  to  numerals,  '  almost  thirty ' ;  to  prepositions  '  ftir  above 
him ' ;  to  adverbs,  •  very  cleverly.*  But  if  the  word  adverb  be 
unduly  limited  by  its  name,  and  a  defence  be  put  forward  in  its 
fiftvour  that  its  chief,  its  leading  use  is  connected  with  verbs, 
then  it  may  be  contended  on  the  other  hand  that  the  term 
'  adjective '  is  of  too  general  a  character,  seeing  that  words  of 
this  class  attach  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  nouns;  and 
accordingly  the  name  '  adnoun '  has  been  adopted  by  some. 

But  these  are  secondary  mattero.  A  more  important  question 
is  whether  adverbs  really  form  a  distinct  part  of  speech ;  and  I 
feel  that  the  answer  must  be  that  they  do  not,  and  that  the  term 
is  but  a  convenient  cloak  for  ignorance,  the  so-called  adverbs 
being  borrowed  from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  but  often  with 
so  much  of  change  that  their  origin  is  disguised. 

Not  unfrequently  simple  adjectives  are  employed  to  qualify 
other  than  nouns,  and  so  to  perform  the  office  of  the  so-called 
adverbs.  Thus  Shakspere  wrote:  "Old  John  of  Oaunt  is 
grievous  sick '  (Rich.  11.  1,  4) ;  "  'tis  noble  spoken  "  (A.  and  CI. 
2,  2) ;  "  Use  her  honorable "  (Henry  VI.  3rd  pt  3,  2).  The 
same  construction  is  seen  in  the  use  of  comparatives  and  super- 
latives, as  when  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote :  "  mine  is  easier 
( =  more  easily)  known  than  cured;"  or  Milton :  "  in  them  is 
plainest  taught  and  easiest  learnt."    And  this  construction  has 
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Burvived  in  vulgar  speech,  as :  "  and  those  excessive  dear " 
(Defoe)  ;  '*  he  is  a  prodigious  passionate  gentleman  "  (Fielding) ; 
"  he  must  be  precious  old  "  (Dickens).  But  if  such  language  be 
now  condemned  by  polite  society,  there  still  survive  phrases 
where  the  use  of  the  simple  adjective  is  widely  sanctioned,  as 
^  broad  awake^  ^  mde  awake,*  *huy  cheap,''  ^aell  dear,*  'play  fair* 
'  strive  hard,  '  tpedk  loud  or  low  * ;  and  indeed  in  such  phrases  an 
adverbial  form  as  broadly  and  so  on  would  not  even  be  tolerated^ 

Words  in  ly  are  adverbs  in  English  if  derived  from  adjectives, 
as  newly,  neatlyy  fully ;  but  the  same  in  German,  as  neulichj  niedUch^ 
vollig,  are  at  once  adjectives  and  adverbs.  On  the  other  hand 
words  of  this  class  when  derived  from  substantives  are  with  ns 
almost  exclusively  adjectives,  as  lovely,  marUy,  godly,  3'et  here 
again  the  German  uses  them  in  both  parts  of  speech,  liebUch^ 
mdnnlich,  goitlich.  It  is  but  rarely  that  we  do  the  same,  as  in 
the  case  of  only,  as  *  an  only  child,'  and  *  a  child  only  seven  years 
old.*  The  loss  of  the  final  guttural  in  this  suffix,  ly  for  like, 
already  existed  in  the  L.  taM-  *like  this,'  qua-li'  *like  what,' 
while  we  on  the  other  hand  still  retained  it  for  a  time  in  our 
old  forms  quwhilk,  thilk,  which  eventually  were  cut  down  to 
which,  stick,  the  palatal  ch,  as  usual  in  the  south  of  our  island, 
taking  place  of  a  ifc-sound.  But  to  return  to  the  confusion  between 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  the  classical  languages  exhibit  the 
same,  e8i>ecially  in*the  use  of  neuter  adjectives  as  adverbs,  sudi 
as  facih,  multum,  facUitis ;  also  in  such  combinations  as  dulee 
ridentenh,  dulce  loqueniem  Nay  in  poetical  language  even  plural 
neuters  occur,  as  crebraferit.  But  it  is  not  alone  as  neuters  that 
adjectives  are  so  emplojed,  for  oven  a  masc.  nominative  plays 
this  part  in  lubens  faxim,  noctumus  obambulat,  commisit  pdago  ralem 
primus,  ut  periculo primus*  euaderei. 

Prepositions  again  are  often  employed  as  adverbs,  examples 
of  which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  quote ;  and  again  alike 
prepositions  and  adverbs  do  duty  as  adjectives.  Thus  we  say 
the  above  discourse,  in  his  then  state  of  mind,  the  off  horse ;  and 
in  the  older  language  phrases  now  no  longer  passable  were 

*  Liv.  21,  33,  where  the  MSS.  have  prius,  some  editors  prior,  both 
contrary  to  the  idiom  of  the  language. 
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permitted^  as  'toorn'ci  hy  oft  experience^  of  Milton.'*  This  con- 
Btruction  is  &yoiired  by  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  as  seen  in 
two  of  these  examples ;  and  the  same  is  common  in  Qreek,  as 
oi  rorc  avBfHMToiy  etc  '  But  the  Latin  language  having  no  such 
pronoun  was  compelled  so  to  limit  this  use  of  an  adverb  as  to 
show  by  the  connection  of  the  words  that  the  adverb  is  per- 
forming this  new  office.  This  may  be  done  by  prefixing  some 
adjective  which  belonging  to  the  same  noun  binds  the  adverb 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  phrase,  as  cmnes  circa  poptili;  or  it  may 
be  a  genitive,  as  heri  semper  lenitM  of  Terence,  corresponding 
to  the  phrase  just  given  ^  in  his  then  state  of  mind ' ;  or  thirdly 
a  conjunction  may  serve  to  separate  the  prepositional  adjective 
from  what  precedes,  as :  "  extrema  oontio  et  circa  Fabium  globus 
increpabant  dictatorem "  (Liv.  8,  32,  13),  where  a  Greek  might 
have  said :  icai  6  ircpi  ^afitov  o/uAos. 

But  the  main  difficulty  with  so-called  adverbs  is  to  analyse 
them ;  and  here  I  must  of  course  be  brief.  We  do  not  call  iure^ 
iniuria,  ratume,  adverbs,  but  they  serve  as  such,  the  mere  ablative 
here  denoting  the  manner.  The  word  temere  happens  to  stand  by 
itself^  and  hence  has  the  convenient  letters  adv,  attached  to  it, 
so  as  to  stop  further  enquiry.  We  may  however  tafely  say  that 
it  is  an  abL  of  a  lost  neuter  noun  temw  temeri$^  corresponding  to 
the  S.  tanuu  '  darkness/  which  is  also  a  neuter,  and  has  the  very 
suffix  which  corresponds  to  es  (us)  of  L.  neuters,  as  S.  apas  =  L.- 
opus ;  and  thus  we  get  at  once  a  meaning  that  accords  with  the 
idea  of  '  blindly '  '  rashly,*  u  e,  ^  the  doing  a  thing  in  the  dark.* 
Nor  is  the  word  an  isolated  form  in  the  L.  vocabulary,  for  the 
verb  temerare  '  to  defile '  may  well  come  from  it,  just  as  uolnerare 
from  uolnus,  onerare  from  onus ;  and  as  white  among  colours  is 
the  ordinary  symbol  of  purity,  so  black  of  impurity ;  and  thus 
we  have  here  a  metaphorical  use,  akin  to  our  own  phrases  *  to 
blacken  a  man's  character,'  or  conversely  '  to  whitewash  him.' 
The  sb.  tenebrae  also  (for  tem^ebrcie)  is  of  the  same  stock,  and 
bears  but  an  accidental  likeness  to  the  verb  teneo.  This  deriva- 
tion of  temere  also  accounts  for  the  difficulty  which  prosodians 

*  Most  of  the  English  examples  here  given  are  taken  from  the 
Grammar  of  Fiedler  and  Sachs,    t  CI  Trans.  Ph.  Soc  for  1866,  p.  25. 
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have  found  in  getting  authority  for  the  quantity  of  the  last 
syllable ;  for  now  that  we  know  the  final  e  to  be  short,  we  see 
a  reason  why  it  should  not  obtain  admission  into  the  ordinary 
metres  except  with  elision.  Lastly  the  adj.  temerarius,  in  agree- 
ment with  ucinerariua  from  uolnus,  points  to  a  n.  temus  as  its 
parent. 

But  more  commonly  an  adjectiye  accompanies  the  ablative  in 
the  formation  of  so-called  adverbs.  Here  it  is  a  rare  matter  to 
find  cases  so  free  of  all  obscurity  as  our  other-maey  where  the 
second  element  is  all  but  identical  with  the  G.  toeise,  and  indeed 
in  the  older  forms  of  our  language  was  often  wiitten  as  a  separate 
word,  '  in  this  wise '  etc  An  example  equally  clear  is  seen  in 
the  Ital.  divotamente  pietosamente,  where  the  original  meaning  of 
mente  is  preserved,  but  not  so  in  inieramente  *  entirely,'  massimo' 
merUe  'chiefly.'  It  will  be  observed  that  the  feminine  adj.  is 
exclusively  used  in  this  formation,  alike  in  Italian  and  its  allied 
languages,  as  in  Fr.  doucement  mcUeTnent,  for  in  hardtmerU  9ensi- 
ment  the  loss  of  the  final  e  is  due  solely  to  the  meeting  of  two 
vowels.  The  Fr.  comment  *  how  *  is  not  very  violently  altered 
from  qua  mente.  In  the  L.  simitu  little  has  vanished  except  the  e, 
and  that  in  a  position  before  a  /,  so  generally  fatal  to  it ;  and 
nm-ictu  may  be  literally  translated,  as  was  said  above  (p.  61), 
*at  one  blow,'  with  the  same  metaphorical  meaning  which 'is 
seen  in  the  Fr.  *  d^un  aeul  coup '  and  the  G.  '  mit  einem  Schlage,* 
The  L.  quo-modo  explains  itself,  for  the  altered  quantity  of  the 
final  o  (as  in  Maecenas  qudmddo  tecum)  is  the  natural  result  of  its 
new  treatment  as  an  adverb.  Indeed  modo  itself  has  suffered 
the  same  indignity,  for  in  origin  it  must  have  been  an  abl.  of 
modus ;  and  we  can  see  how  it  obtained  the  peculiar  limitation 
of  meaning,  as  *  only,'  at  least  when  in  combination  with  num- 
bers, say  trecenti  modo  JPo&it,  for  it  adds  force  to  such  a  phrase, 
when  we  are  able  to  say  that  we  are  speaking  not  vaguely  but 
by  measure ;  and  the  same  argument  applies  to  admoduin  trecenti 
'  full  300.*  Thus  we  are  saved  from  that  strange  etymology 
which  would  make  modo  =  /xot  80s,  where  I  suppose  809  fun  must 
have  been  meant ;  though  this  would  be  fatal  to  the  likeness. 
But  to  return,  seeing  that  modo  itself  as  an  adverb  was  shortened 
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to  a  monosyllable  by  the  Bomans  themselves  (p.  131),  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  qwrniodo  would  meet  with  similar  treatment ; 
and  thus  we  are  brought  in  the  derived  languages  to  como  come 
and  comme. 

So  far  the  noun  has  been  expressed ;  but  this  also  often  va- 
nishes, as  readily  implied,  much  for  example  as  with  dextra  and 
sirUatra  manua  is  understood.  In  this  wa}'  we  may  account  for 
the  pronominal  adverbs  eo,  gua,  hoc,  iUa,  etc.,  referring  to  a  uia 
understood,  and  so  denoting  the  road  *  along  which.'  So  eadem 
also  has  often  in  the  same  way  the  sense  *  along  the  same  road ' ; 
but  there  is  another  use  of  this  word  with  opera  expressed  or 
understood.  In  the  fuller  form  we  have  it  in :  Eadem  ego  opera 
haeo  intus  tibi  narrauero,  PL  Most.  4,  3,  45;  add  Bao.  1,  1,  60, 
Capt.  2,  3,  90,  Asin.  3,  3,  52.  On  the  other  hand  eo^em  alone  in 
this  sense  occurs  at  least  ten  times  in  Flautus,  as  Glor.  2,  3,  32 ; 
Bac.  1,  1,  15 ;  3,  4,  23 ;  Poen.  3.  3.  3 ;  3,  4,  9,  etc. ;  and  in  Ter. 
Haut.  2,  3, 147.  The  same  double  use  of  una,  with  and  without 
opera,  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  as  four  times  in  Plautus  with 
opera,  as :  Men.  3,  2,  2 ;  Most.  1,  3, 102 ;  Gas.  2,  5, 1 ;  Ps.  1,  2,  86 ; 
while  the  use  of  una  alone  for  una  opera  runs  through  the  whole 
language ;  and  hence  I  ventured  to  bring  the  line  in  the  Hecyra 
into  good  metrical  order  by  the  simple  omission  of  the  super- 
fluous opera  (p.  268).  Ho-^ie  need  not  be  deduced  from  hoc-die, 
for  the  c  is  no  essential  part  of  the  word,  and  thus  all  is  clear ; 
but  we  see  corruption  at  work  in  the  Ital.  oggi,  and  still  more 
rapidly  so  in  the  Fr.  hui,  where  the  origin  is  so  concealed  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  prefix  au-jour-d^,  so  that  the  full  word  is 
made  up  of  six  elements,  while  our  own  Uhday  is  identical  with 
the  Latin.  With  hodie  may  be  classed  the  0.  Sp.  ag-ora  (hac  hora), 
now  ahora  and  prov.  ciora  (Diez  Gr.  2,  391);  from  which  form  I 
suspect  that  the  It.  ora  and  Fr.  or  *  now '  have  undergone  the  loss 
of  the  all-essential  a  *'  this,'  which  here  performs  the  same  office  as 
in  S.  a-dya  *  to-day,'  Oss.  Orbon  *  to-day,'  Erse  a-nochd  *  to-night.* 
Similarly  there  seems  reason  for  suspecting  that  avptov  '  to-morrow' 
has  likewise  lost  a  prefixed  article,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  avp  of  this  particle  is  one  with  the  stem  of  the  Aeol.  av-a>9 
for  avar-oi^  some  such  noun  as  ava-io-  giving  also  origin  to  the 
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L.  Anr(Hra  ;  for  with  the  addition  of  the  definite  article,  and  then 
only,  have  we  a  fitting  pendant  to  our  own  Uhmorraw,  Bnt  in 
such  words,  from  their  very  love  of  brevity,  the  ultimate  loss  of 
the  article  was  to  be  expected.  Thus  the  Ital.  dimano,  Fr.  demain, 
have  a  preposition  but  no  article ;  and  the  L.  heri  means  strictly 
'  in  the  evening'  (I  did  it),  t.  e.  yesterday ;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  as  the  first  syllable  of  avpiov  speaks  of  the  *  dawn '  or 
*  sunrise/  so  hes  of  heri  hestemus  (  =  xSta-^  is  one  with  the  initial 
syllable  of  ccr-ircpos,  L.  uesper,  and  of  our  own  Wes-t,  in  which  the 
t  may  well  be  excrescent  as  in  our  yest-er-day,  yestreen  {jfesUr- 
evenf)^  G.  gettem.  Again  in  the  Swiss  dialect  (Frauenfeld  Sw. 
Miindart,  1838)  ndcht  by  itself  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Metse 
Nacht';  and  so  too  in  Lith.  wdkaras  *  evening'  is  all  but  one 
with  wdkar  *  yesterday.' 

Aduium  is  commonly  called  an  adverb ;  but  Dr.  Ebel  in  Euhn's 
Zeitschrift  (4,  320)  gives  an  acceptable  etymon  for  it,  as  derived 
from  oc  of  oculus  (cf.  ak  of  Lith.  ak-is  *  eye ')  and  Ui-eoTy  so  that 
perhaps  tutti-m  may  be  an  old  dat.  of  an  old  noun  tutu-  (for  the 
suffix  cf.  interim  =  intertbi).  Thus  the  word  would  correspond  in 
power  to  the  G.  in  einem  Augenblicke  '  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.' 
Nay  our  own  twinkle  may  well  be  akin  to  tueor^  for  this  veib  had 
/urn,  not  very  different  from  tmn,  for  its  stem,  as  shown  by  aedi- 
(um-tM,*  the  fuller  and  therefore  the  older  form  of  aedi-tu-us. 

One  of  the  commonest  formations  of  adverbs  so-called  lies  in 
the  union  of  a  preposition  and  a  noun,  as  the  L.  ilico  (in  loco)  *  on 
the  spot,'  a  phrase  identical  in  form  as  well  as  power  with  the 
Fr.  *  sur-le-champ,'  G.  *  auf-der-Stelle ' ;  extemplo,  the  same,  but 
borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  language  of  the  augurs  (v.  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  1,  92),  when  they  gave  their  report  at  once  *  from  the  con- 
secrated ground '  without  consulting  their  books.  Add  tn-iftcem, 
in-dies,  pro-fectOy  in  which  the  o  of  the  prep,  dropped  its  quantity, 
partly  because  of  the  new  office  of  the  word,  partly  because  the 
long  penult  tends  to  shorten  the  antepenult ;  and  so  on.  Theti 
we  have  E.  aboard,  afoot,  anew,  etc.,  off-hand  (  =  ck  xc<P^)>  *^Miead ; 
Fr.  aval  (ad  uallem),  amont  {ad  montem),  corresponding  with  all 

*  So  Yarro  derives  an  old  noun  cortumio  from  tueor,  thus  again 
encouraging  the  doctrine  that  the  stem  was  turn. 
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accuracy  to  the  Swiss  phrases  of  like  power,  z*Thal  *  hinab,* 
^Berg  *  hinauf  (Frauenfeld). 

The  union  of  prepositions  and  pronouns  is  especially  oommoD, 
as  L.  (xd-eo  and  qwhody  where  eo  and  qito  are  aocusatiyes  no  doubt, 
standing  for  com  and  guom  just  as  caelo  and  Oreo  stand  for  caelum 
and  Orcum  in  Aen.  5,  451,  2,  398,  scribo  for  acribom^  rvirrto  for 
'.-virrofu    Add  per-inde  for  por-inde,  and  so  =  pro  co.    In  ItaL  a2{ora 
'  =  ac2  iUam  horam)  we  have  both  pronoun  and  noun ;  but  these 
are  matters  in  which  little  discussion  is  called  for.     Scarcely  so 
pcst-e&f  ani-^y  inUr-ecky  arUehdCy  posihdc,  postilldj  etc.,  where  some 
see  a  neuter  plural,  failing  to  observe  the  quantity  of  the  vowel, 
while  others  think  they  find  a  fem.  abl.     But  the  forms  of  ante- 
quam,  postquam^  praeterqtuimy  etc.,  seem  clearly  to  show  that  an 
m  has  been  lost  in  the  first  set.    At  the  same  time  it  may  be  left 
an  open  question  whether  the  sufi^  implied  in  this  m  be  an 
accusative,  as  might  first  be  thought,  or  a  dative.    For  the  latter 
we  have  the  parallel  case  just  quoted  of  interim  for  inier-ibiy  and 
the  use  of  an  undisputed  dat.  in  the  G.  nach-dem ;  and  certainly 
a  dative  on  the  general  principles  of  language  is  better  suited 
for  such  prepositions,  when  no  motion  is  implied,  than  an  accu- 
sative.    Indeed  I  cannot  hide  from  myself  a  suspicion  that  in 
Latin  the  practice  of  attaching  accusatives  to  prepositions  of 
rest,  and  so  excluding  altogether  the  use  of  these  particles  with 
a  dative  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  habit,  may  have  grown  out 
of  truncated  datives  in  m  being  mistaken  for  accusatives,  and  so 
introducing  a  general  error.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  loss  of  a 
final  tn,  as  seen  just  now  in  many  Latin  words,  is  surely  not  to 
be  doubted  in  mea  {Uia  etc.)  refert  for  meam  remfert^  for  the  a  in 
these  pronouns  is  no  neut.  pL,  as  at  once  appears  from 

lUiic  oonfngies :  QMd  me&  ?  num  mihi  datumst  ? 

— Ter.  Haut.  4,  6,  45. 

Eti4m  dotatis  8<9eo.     Quid  id  nostr4  ?    Nihil. 

—Ter.  Ph.  6,  8,  47. 

In  the  construction  mea  refert  I  find  a  fem.  noun  for  the  pronoun 
in  re  for  rem^  corresponding  to  me&  for  meant ;  and  the  same  in 
mea  interest^  holding  this  to  represent  meam  inter  rem  eet.    The 
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use  of  an  ordinary  genitive  in  such  phrases  as  Oiceronia  referi, 
Ciceronis  interest,  admits  of  a  precisely  similar  explanation,  and 
BO  tends  to  justify  the  theory. 

The  union  of  preposition  with  preposition  is  seen  already  in 
the  later  Latin  language,  hut  is  far  more  common  in  the  Romanic 
languages,  as  avanti,  avant  =  ab  ante ;  dopo,  depm$  =  de-pos  (not 
de-post) ;  while  a  triple  comhination  exists  in  d'atMifUt  and  devanL 
So  also,  says  Diez  (2,  404),  in  the  Sp.  par-Orgon  ( =  per-ad-con). 
Nay  in  d'or-en-av-ant  *  from  now  in  advance,*  we  have  four  prepo- 
sitions emhracing  a  single  noun. 

But  the  most  frequent  formation  of  adverbs  occurs  in  the 
treatment  of  cases  of  pronouns  as  such,  as  first  genitival  forms 
with  the  notion  *wlicnce,'  *from,'  €v6-(v,  to^cv,  6^-cv,  iro^-€v, 
oiro^cv,  L.  ind-^,  hin-c,  iUin-c,  istin-c  (these  three  contracted  from 
lost  forms  hind-e,  illind-e,  istind-ey  with  d  excrescent  and  suffix  ce 
added),  und-e ;  0.  N.  he^^-an,  '^e^-an,  hveis^n ;  A.-S.  heon-cn, 
'pan-on,  hwan-ony  also  written  with  a  final  aw;  0.  E.  henn-en, 
heth-eny  henn-es,  now  hence,  with  similar  varieties  of  thence  and 
tolience  ;  G.  hinn-en,  dann-en,  wann-en,  forms  nowadays  strength- 
ened by  a  prefixed  von.  But  this  suffix  is  not  limited  to  pro- 
nouns, as  witness  €fi€0'€v,  crc^-cv-,  etc.,  ovpavoO-cv ;  L.  tnt-us,* 
fundit'USy  diuinit'Us ;  O,  N,  heim-an  *  from  home,'  inn-an  *  from 
within,'  *  out ' ;  ut-an  *  from  without,*  *  in ' ;  nef^an  *  from  be- 
neath,* '  up ' ;   A.  S.  notis-an,  toest-an. 

Secondly  datival  forms  of  the  place  '  where,*  *  at,'  roO-i,  6^-c, 
iroO'Ly  with  avToO-L,  otico^-i;t  L-  i^«,  u-hi,  aJi-hi,  utrobi,'^  hi-c,  ««/i-c, 

*  Intus  had  this  power  alone  at  the  outset,  as  in  PI.  Glor.  2,  5,  49  : 
'  Ecfer  mihi  maceram  intus.'  Add  Most.  3, 1,  45 ;  Ps.  2,  2, 10 ;  4,  7, 19 ; 
Bac.  1, 1,  62 ;  4,  6,  26 ;  4,  9, 127. 

t  It  would  seem  that  these  adverbs  passed  through  shortened  forms 
to  a  final  ov,  as  noOi  rroQt  no€  TTOVf  avTodi  .  .  ,  avrov.  O^t  was  perhaps 
saved  from  this  by  rivalry  of  the  negative  ov ;  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  an  identity  of  form  with  the  Fr.  ou,  the  representative  of  ubi. 
That  we  have  a  dat.  rather  than  a  gen.  in  avrov  seems  established  by 

the  phrases  which  L.  S.  quote :  airrov  €vi  Tpoirj,  avrov  T^de  €vi  x^P^t 

airrov  ravrrj,  1  say  this  with  the  more  confidence,  because  even  so-called 
adverbs  of  pronouns  agree  in  case  with  the  adjoining  noun,  as :  ihidf^m 
in  luto,  Ter. ;  in  angtUum  aliquo,  Ter. ;  indldtm  ex  Amo-ut,  Cic. 
X  But  the  form  utrobidem  of  our  Lexicons  is  a  simple  monster,  sudv 
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illi-c ;  0.  N.  ttpp-t-,  niisr-i,  inn-i,  ut-i,  framm-i^  all  denoting  at  a 
place,  while  the  corresponding  Swed.  Dan.  and  A.-S.  substitute, 
e  for  «\  and  even  this  is  altogether  lost  for  the  A.-S.  haer,  }psBrj 
htDser^  and  for  the  ear  in  our  here,  therey  where. 

Thirdly  accusatival  forms  of  *  whither/  *to,'  rroa-e,  hnroo't 
€K€ur€,  seem  to  have  first  occupied  the  ground  in  Greek;  but 
these  losing  their  sigma  between  vowels,  were  readily  contracted 
into  the  ordinary  form  iroi  oirot;  and  similarly  oi  *  whither,' 
implies  a  lost  oo-c.  But  the  forms  ttoo-c,  etc.,  seem  to  have 
lost  at  the  close ;  and  when  I  call  to  mind  that  a  theoretic 
fcoK  supplies  the  best  explanation  of  the  several  allied  particles 
fccv  fed  ay  and  kc  (Essay,  p.  161),  I  think  it  not  impossible 
that  TToaavy  i.  e,  an  accusatival  form,  led  to  ?roo-c.  The  Greek 
a>8€  carries  with  it  the  two  different  meanings  'thus'  and 
•  hither.'  Perhaps  the  two  were  at  first  slightly  distinguished 
in  form,  for  wSc  '  thus '  may  have  had  originally  an  iota  sub- 
script, so  as  to  correspond  with  -np  *  thus,*  while  wSe  *  hither,* 
would  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  Latin  series  of  adverbs 
denoting  'to  a  place,'  as  eo  quo  ho  isto  illo.  But  the  third  of 
these,  ho  '  hither,'  is  not  itself  found  except  in  composition,  as 
in  the  ordinary  adverb  hoc  or  huCy  to  which  may  be  added  hor- 
sum  contracted  from  ho^uorsuniy  and  hu-cusque  from  ho-cusque,  for 
such,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  just  division  of  the  adverb. 
But  these  Latin  adverbs  have  no  doubt  lost  a  final  m,  as 
just  stated.  The  Go.  hidrS  (Mark  11,  3  ;  Luke  14,  21),  jdindrS 
(Luke  17,  37),  hvadr6  (John  7,  35),  representing  respectively 
'  hue,'  *  illuc,'  and  *  quo,'  and  0.  N.  h^ra  *  hue,*  ^a%ra  *  eo,'  have 
much  in  common  with  A.-S.  hider,  ^ider,  hvider,  E.  hUher,  thither^ 
whither;  but  are  not  easy  of  explanation.     That  the  n  of  the 

a  word  as  uter-dem  being  an  impossibility.  It  is  not  an  dn-af  Xryo- 
fifvov,  as  sometimes  marked,  but  rests  solely  on  a  bad  conjecture  in  PI. 
True.  1,  2,  50,  where  the  MSS.  BCD  give :  '  Vtrosque  percognoui 
ttrobeidem.  Istoc  pol  tu  otiosus.'  The  letters  in  italics  stand  probably 
for  probeidf:m,  i,  e,  a  dittograph  for  probe  and  pi  idem ;  and  I  would  read : 
'Vtrdsquo  percogn6ui  pridem.  Istdc  pol  tu  otidsu's.'  It  has  been 
opposed  to  this  that  a  double  compoundi^er-co^fioaft  is  against  the  usage 
of  Plautus,  but  this  is  an  error,  for  he  has  abscondo,  recondo,  ahsumo, 
depereo,  disj^reo,  disperdo,  expergiscor,  and  even  dispercutio. 
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stem  should  pass  into  the  other  dentals  tid  or  d  or  (A  is  only 
what  one  might  expect ;  but  whence  the  r  f  Perhaps  this  r  is 
a  reasonable  substitute  for  the  original  n,  as  in  the  Fr.  ordre^ 
pampre,  duKre,  in  which  case  the  A.-S.  Mder  might  represent  an 
aocusatival  hidran ;  but  the  final  vowel  of  the  Gothic  and  Norse 
would  still  be  left  as  a  stumbling  block.  Our  own  language 
again,  as  well  as  A.-Saxon,  Old  Saxon,  and  Norse,  use  shorter 
forms,  such  as  here,  there,  where,  with  the  idea  of  'motion  to.' 
This  however  is  a  difficulty  of  easy  solution,  for  a  th  between 
vowels  in  English  is  apt  to  vanish,  as  in  or,  gaffer,  gammer,  Sc. 
emure  =  smother  (s.  Essays,  p.  181) ;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  interr.  wher  for  uhe&er  in  Chaucer,  as  in  v.  9407  : 

**  Wher  sche  be  wys  or  sobre  or  dronkelewe." 

The  adverbs  of  time  '  when  *  fell  under  view  in  the  note  p. 
332,  where  it  was  contended  that  the  fuller  forms  had  a  datival 
buffix  attached  to  the  stem.  To  the  examples  there  given  may 
be  added  the  A.-S.  f asnti-d  or  Ifonn-e,  hwwnn-e  or  htoonn^ ;  and 
the  disyllabic  form  was  still  available  for  Chaucer,  as  : 

"  And  thanne  schaltow  nought  repente  the  '*  (v.  9360). 

But  the  Gr.  tot-c,  ot-c,  itot-c,  may  probably  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light,  and  possibly  even  the  L.  quand-o,  for  the  d  may 
well  be  a  mere  outgrowth  from  the  n ;  and  indeed  a  Gro.  'fandS 
or  "fandei  with  the  sense  of  quando  occurs  in  Luke  1,  34 ;  16,  3. 

The  L.  mtbinde  seems  to  admit  of  two  explanations,  both  of 
which  make  it  *  up  and  down,'  which  like  our  own  combiuation 
'  ofif  and  on '  is  a  suitable  mode  of  expressing  '  repetition.'  Pos- 
sibly the  middle  syllable  in  may  be  one  with  the  conjunction  et, 
which  in  my  Essays  (p.  166)  I  have  doubtingly  claimed  as  the 
analogue  of  our  own  and,  G.  und  ;  but  my  argument  would  have 
been  firmer  had  I  then  called  to  mind  that  as  we  often  drop 
the  d  of  amd,  so  the  Dutch  give  to  the  particle  the  very  form  en  ; 
nor  is  this  use  of  the  nasal  limited  to  modem  languages,  for  the 
Oscan  has  in  or  ein  (Mommsen,  *  Unterit  Dial.'  p.  264 ;  and  '  Osc. 
Stud.'  p.  43),  while  the  Umbrian  employs  ene  and  like  forms 
(A.  K.  1,  136).  The  other  explanation,  which  sees  in  inde  an 
adverb  '  down,*  has  been  given  in  the  Essays. 
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There  are  no  doubt  many  adverbial  forms  which  have  not 
been  yet  successfully  analysed.  Among  these  the  Latin  forms 
in  tm  as  (unno^tm,  and  the  corresponding  Gr.  in  ov  or  a  as 
ay€KrfirQiy  or  -a,  occupy  an  important  place  in  respect  of  number 
of  examples.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  placed  the 
hyphen,  so  as  to  separate  the  dental  from  the  suffix;  and  I 
have  done  so  on  the  principle  which  forms  the  leading  subject 
of  my  eleventh  Essay  '  On  False  Division  of  Suffixes.'  As  I  hold 
that  L.  nouns  in  a,  Gr.  in  17,  had  originally  a  guttural  suffix  ac 
or  ay  (Ch.  5),  so  I  also  believe  that  the  guttural  first  gave  birth 
to  a  dental,  and  then  vanished  leaving  a  long  vowel  in  compeni- 
sation.  In  the  L.  im  I  think  I  see  what  will  explain  the  forma- 
tion, viz.,  the  case-ending  of  a  pi.  dat.  lmu»  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory,  as  representing  Hb-us,  But  the  loss  of  the 
final  letters  has  its  parallel,  and  this  in  the  same  case,  in  O.  G. 
fiskam,  by  the  side  of  pisc-ib-^u,  Go.  nm-um  with  Lith.  Mm-um-tw. 
So  too  in  the  first  person  of  verbs  we  saw  the  Gothic  was  satisfied 
with  am  in  place  of  am-es  ;  and  this  was  admissible  so  soon  as 
the  first  person  sing,  had  lost  its  m.  Similarly  the  G.  d^-r-en 
possesses  a  symbol  r  for  the  case,  a  symbol  en  for  plurality; 
but  the  English  are  satisfied  with  theirj  and  this  because  it 
happens  that  throughout  the  plural,  and  only  in  the  plural,  have 
we  an  initial  thy  whereas  the  G.  carries  its  d  through  both 
numbers.  If  this  be  accepted,  the  L.  and  Gr,  forms  in  question 
will  agree  with  our  own  construction  *by  troops,'  *in  herds'; 
and  patdatim  will  agree  with  our  '  by  little  and  little,'  It. '  poco 
a  poco,'  Fr.  '  pen  a  peu.* 

In  the  case  of  the  L.  series  jxirumper,  paulispery  tarUUper^  quan- 
tisper,  semper,  nuper,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  per;  but 
though  this  syllable  conceals  from  us  its  origin,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  time ;  and  thus  there  is  a  gain 
in  placing  the  words  together. 

Our  once,  tvnce,  thrice,  may  with  the  same  advantage  be  com- 
pared with  the  Gr.  dirof  (for  dw^ox-is),  rp-ts  and  rpi-ox-is,*  rerp' 
oK-ts,  etc.,  for  here  again  we  have  all  but  an  identity  in  the  forms 
of  the  suffix ;  and  the  difference  of  quantity  leads  one  to  give  a 

*  For  this  suffix  ok  see  p.  286. 
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prefei'ence  to  our  own  variety,  as  being  the  longer.  Perhaps  too 
we  have  the  same  suffix  in  the  L.  qtiinqu-iea  *  or  rather  -tens, 
etc. ;  but  if  so,  the  Latin  has  the  advantage  in  fullness  of  form. 
What  the  origin  of  this  may  have  been  remains  unknown,  but 
we  may  safely  conclude  thai  it  lay  in  a  substantive  denoting 
something  like  *■  time '  or  *  turn/  as  in  Horace's  '  plus  vice  sim- 
plici/  compared  with  the  Tr.fois,  as  in  *  mille  fois.' 

The  Gr.  adverbs  in  io^  and  the  L.  adverbs  in  e  I  hold  to  have 
a  common  suffix.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  stated  in 
the  Essays  (p.  235),  ovrtaq  readily  drops  its  or  in  ovna ;  and 
another  example  is  tuf^viaq  (uf>vw.  Then  this  last  word  substitutes 
an  17  for  an  <i)  in  01^1079.  I  quoted  before  the  Plautian  adverb 
inemceme  as  the  equivalent  of  avcva-xnfj-f^ ;  aud  now  add  three 
consecutive  examples  in  the  Glor.  2,  2,  58  :  Euge  euscheme  herole 
^titft  etf  dulice  et  comSdice,  Thus  we  know  that  Plautus 
identified  the  two  suffixes.  I  farther  pointed  out  that  the 
Latin  language  was  somewhat  indifferent  as  to  any  preference 
between  a  long  e  and  long  0,  as  in  uere  uero,  and  I  might  have 
added  others,  as  eerie  certo,  rare  raro.  But  the  a  also  I  sug- 
gested has  its  representative  in  r  of  such  adverbs  as  hreuit-er ;  | 
and  if  I  can  give  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  er  of  such  adverbs 
had  once  a  long  vowel,  the  argument  will  be  tolerably  complete. 
Now  in  the  '  Addenda '  to  the  Essays  I  gave  three  examples  in 
support  of  this  view,  which  I  here  repeat : 

'  Vt  lepide  ut  liberdlitfir,  ut  hon6ste  atque  hau  grau4te,*  PL 
Rud.  2,  3,  65. 

*  Re6r,  peccatum  l^gitfir.     Immo  haec  east,'  Epid.  3,  4,  49. 

*  F4cie  honesta ;  mfrum  ni  ego  me  tiirpitdr  hodie  hfo  dabo,' 
Ter.  Eun.  2,  1,  24. 

And  to  these  now  add : 

*  Sin  aliter  animdtus  es,  bene  quod  agas  eueniat  tibi,'  PI.  Trin 
3,  2,  89. 

*  It  has  already  (p.  232)  been  stated  that  the  L.  sem-el,  ter,  qua  ter, 
probably  superseded  fuller  forms,  semeUis,  tcr-is,  quaier-is,  and  5m  of 
course  standis  for  du-ds,  so  that  here  too  we  have  a  suffix  identical  with 
that  of  the  Gr.  adverbs. 

t  Ritschl  de  suo  substitutes  sic  for  et,  most  unhappily. 
t  For  this  division  of  the  adverbs  see  Essays,  p.  235. 
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'Quoni&m  mihi  amico  amioitfir  hano  c6mmoditati8  c6piam/ 
Pers.  2,  3,  5. 

'  Loca  bieo  circit^r  ezcidit  mihi :  mi  h6miu6s/  Cist.  4,  2,  8.* 

'  Seu^ritSr  hodie  sermonem  amfca  mecnm  c6ntulit,'  Titinn. 
ap.  Nod.  510,  1. 

Inji^he  Deutsche  Gr.  (3,  127)  Grimm  has  a  heading  '  Geniti- 
vische  Adverbia,'  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  much 
which,  if  true,  needs  further  explanation.  I  can  fully  under- 
stand the  use  of  a  genitive  to  denote  the  idea  of  the  L.  de  in 
de  node,  de  die  '  in  the  course  of,'  «.  g.  in  the  Go.  gidra-dag-iB 
*  yesterday,*  0.  G.  tagea  inti  ndhtes  *  die  noctuque ' ;  in  the  G.  tags, 
morgenSy  abends.  So  needs  agrees  with  ex  necessitate  of  Tacitus, 
cf  amyioTs  of  Sophocles.  Something  like  a  genitival  suffix,  as  to 
form,  shows  itself  in  the  Sc.  hlind-lingis  or  -lins,  G.  hlindlingsy 
Sc.  darhlins,  but  the  power  of  this  case-ending  is  not  easy  of 
apprehension,  and  would  still  leave  the  ling  or  tin  unexplained. 
I  may  observe  however  that  Grimm,  after  speaking  of  certain 
adverbs  as  of  genitival  origin  in  pp.  88,  89,  of  vol.  iii.,  corrects 
himself  in  p.  590  by  assigning  them  to  the  class  of  comparatives. 

in  the  24th  chapter  I  spoke  of  cedo  '  give  me,  tell  me,'  as 
really  a  pronominal  adverb,  representing  a  preceding  cen-o  mean- 
ing *  hither '  *  this  way ;'  with  a  plural  cette  of  like  power, 
simulating  the  form  of  a  pi.  imperative.  What  I  there  said 
would  have  been  much  strengthened,  if  I  had  adduced  the 
strangely  parallel  case  of  the  Gr.  Sevpo  Scvrc ;  the  latter  of  which 
I  now  see  that  Buttmann  holds  to  be  contracted  from  Scvp'  irc. 
Can  cette  stand  for  cedo  ite  f    I  think  not. 

In  cedo  cette  then  and  Scvpo  Scvrc  we  seem  to  have  an  adverb 
usurping  the  character  of  a  verb.  The  converse  is  seen  in  the 
L.  scilicet,  which,  as  originally  a  verb  (  =  scire  licet),  is  followed 
by  an  inf.  in  Plautus,  Lucretius,  and  Sallust;  but  already  in 
Terence  appears  as  an  adverb. 

In  duntaxat  also  we  have  a  verb  which  with  the  aid  of  a  con- 
junction supplies  what  in  effect  is  an  adverb,  for  its  form 
suggests  a  derivation  from  dum  taxat,  where  the  logical  expla- 

*  Bacchiac  metre.    See  Haupt.,  Hermes,  4,  33. 
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nation  seems  alone  to  present  a  difficulty.  Oar  own  word  tax  is 
probably  derived  from  the  L.  vb.  taxare^  but  gives  bat  a  poor  clue 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  original  verb.  Such  a  failure  indeed 
is  but  little  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  nature  of  the  case, 
for  when  we  derive  a  word  from  a  Latin  origin,  we  take  it  with 
its  latest  meaning,  whereas  it  is  in  the  oldest  use  of  a  L.  word 
that  we  must  expect  to  find  that  meaning  which  results  fr^  its 
formation.*  Fortunately  Gellius  (2,  6,  5)  gives  us  both  the 
origin  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  verb,  when  he  writes:  '*  iaxare 
pressius  crebriusque  est  quam  tangerCy  unde  procul  dubio  incli- 
natum  est."  K  from  tangere  tadvs  we  might  rather  have  expected 
taciare^  we  must  remember,  that  while  the  older  dialect  preferred 
pultare^  mertare,  those  in  later  times  were  supplanted  by  puhare^ 
merwre.  So  from  affigere  came  two  participles,  ajjidus  and  affixua. 
So  explained  duntaxcU  or  dum  taxat  would  signify  '  until  it  touches.* 
This  will  be  found  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  different  nses 
of  the  word,  even  though  these  uses  di£fer  so  widely,  as  to  include 
the  very  opposite  ideas  of  *  at  most '  and  '  at  least.'  The  dif- 
ference will  be  found  to  turn  upon  the  question,  whether  it  be  a 
command  that  we  are  dealing  with,  or  a  permission.  In  a  com- 
mand, the  qualification  dum  taxat  *  until  it  touches,'  must  mean, 
'  not  less  than,'  '  at  least,'  leaving  at  the  utmost  only  a  permission 
to  go  fiirther.  But  with  a  permission,  the  limit  is  in  the  other 
direction,  '  not  more  than,'  '  at  most.'  Examples  will  place  this 
in  a  clearer  view.  In  the  Digests  (50,  16, 202)  we  find :  "  quum 
in  testamento  scriptum  esset  ut  heres  in  funere  dum  taxat  aureos 

•  This  is  an  important  matter  for  lexicographers.  I  will  here  point 
to  a  few  instances  in  point.  Obtinere  and  occupare  look  very  like  our 
own  obtain  and  occupy ;  but  the  meanings  widely  differ,  for  a  reversal 
of  the  two  translations  would  give  what  is  nearer  the  truth.  In  fact 
ob-tinere  is  '  to  hold  tight,  as  against  (others) ' ;  and  occupare  '  to  seize 
in  the  presence  (of  a  foe)  *;  and  consequently  with  all  despatch,  so  as  to 
anticipate  that  foe,  the  preposition  ob^  like  its  analogue  cn-i,  meaning 
'  in  the  presence  of  *  or  '  before.'  Usurpare  again  a  b^inner  is  tempted 
to  translate  by  our  E.  usurp,  which  in  the  best  age  of  Latin  was  I  might 
say  almost  the  reverse  of  the  meaning.  Vsurpatio  from  rumpere  ia  duly 
defined  in  the  Digests  as  interruptio  usus, '  the  stopping  of  an  adverse 
user*  by  some  act  of  ownership,  etc.,  so  as  to  assert  a  right.  See 
Trans.  Philolog.  Soc.  for  1865,  p.  96. 
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centum  consumeret,  non  licet  minus  consnmere :  si  amplins  uellet 
licet."  In  Orelli's  inscription  (1707)  occurs  another  tesfamentary 
direction,  where  the  translation  '  at  least '  is  required.  I  next 
take  a  case  which  has  a  permissive  character.  In  the  Digests 
(25,  1,  4,  10)  a  praetor  issues  an  order :  '•  ut  mittant,  si  uelint, 
quae  uentrem  inspiciant,  mittantur  autem  mulieres  liberae  dun- 
taxat  quinque."  In  a  commission  of  so  delicate  a  nature  the  law 
might  well  require  that  the  jury  of  matrons  should  be  limited. 
Take  again  a  permissive  case  from  Cato's  'de  re  rustica'  (49): 
"  Yineam  ueterem,  si  in  alium  locum  transferi'e  uoles,  duntaxat 
brachium  crassum  licebit.,"  the  plants  to  be  so  removed  to  fresh 
ground  must  not  be  thicker  than  one's  arm.  To  these  references 
I  add  the  Corpus  Inscr.  197,  12;  198,  34;  205,  2,  18. 

The  negative  is  perhaps  the  most  important  adverb  in  all 
languages.  In  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  families  its  simplest  form 
seems  to  be  n6  ;  but  this  is  veiy  commonly  strengthened  by  union 
with  another  word,  the  two  particles  being  sometimes  blended 
together,  sometimes  not  merely  kept  apart,  but  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  third  intervening  word.  The  L.  non  for  example 
is  a  compound  of  ne  unufn,  and  indeed  nena  still  survived  for  the 
old  language.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  the  Germans  employ 
for  their  ordinary  negative  of  answers  the  compounded  fiWn, 
i.e.  ne  ein.  So  we  too  have  an  adjective  written  most  fully  as 
none  (i.  e.  ne  one),  more  commonly  no.  Again  the  Romans  had  the 
compound  adjectives  ne-quia,  ne-cuter^  aft.  neuter,  n'tiUtu;  the  sb. 
ne-mon-  (corresponding  in  both  parts  to  the  G.  nie-mand) ;  the  advv. 
n*unquam,  n'u8quamy  together  with  the  verbs  ne-^ueo,  nesdo,  and 
ne-uolo,  aft.  nolo. 

In  the  Teutonic  family  verbs  compounded  with  this  negative 
are  far  from  rare  in  the  older  dialects.  Thus  in  A.-Saxon  there 
are  found  nia  *  is  not,*  nds  *  was  not ; '  ic  ndi  *  I  wot  not,'  with  ic  wot; 
nitende  *  not  knowing ;  *  ic  ndh  *  I  own*  not,"  with  ic  ah*l  own ;  * 

*  /  owe  not  would  have  been  a  truer  form,  as  in  8hakspere*s  (Lear, 

1,4): 

**  Lend  less  than  thou  owest 

Bide  more  than  thou  goest." 

Even  those  who  have  charge  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  substituting  own  for  otm  of  the  old  translation. 
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ic  nabbe  *  I  havo  not ; '  ich  ndle  '  I  will  not,'  with  a  perfect  nolde* 
Several  of  these  were  available  for  Chaucer,  as  (v.  2705) : 

.    Al  be  it  that  this  aventure  was  falle, 
He  nolde  nought  discomforten  hem  alle. 

Jamieson  again  gives  for  old  Scotch  nam  '  am  not,'  nor  '  were  not,' 
na8  *■  was  not,'  not '  wot  not,'  as  well  as  nold. 

Lastly,  we  once  had  in  common  use  nilly  willy. 

The  ordinary  negative  not  looks  like  a  simple  word ;  but  it  is 
of  course  a  compound,  as  shown  in  the  Go.  ni-vaiht,  A.-S.  ruumht, 
G.  nicht,  and  our  own  naught ;  and  Chaucer  still  preserved  the 
guttural  aspirate,  as  (v.  2070) : 

I  saugh  how  that  his  houndes  han  him  (Actaeon)  caught 
And  freten  him,  for  that  they  knew  him  naught. 

Similarly  Hob.  of  Gloucester  wrote  nogt,  H.  Biimne  noght ;  and 
the  old  So.  has  nocht  (Jamieson): 

Again  it  is  because  the  L.  non  is  a  stronger  word  than  ne  that 
it  is  habitually  used  with  the  indicative,  while  ne  is  preferred  for 
the  subjunctive,  except  indeed  when  this  mood  is  used  to  denote 
a  result,  and  then  the  subjunctive  usurps  the  character  of  the 
indicative.  So  too  if  an  independent  strengthening  word  be 
employed,  then  ne  again  comes  into  play,  as  in  the  L.  ne . .  quidem, 
and  the  Fr.  ne , ,  pas,  ne . .  point,  ne . .  rien. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  negative  is  its  tendency  to  a  close 
union  with  the  word  it  a£fects.  This  has  already  been  seen  in 
the  preceding  compounds ;  but  I  may  add  such  constructions  as  : 
quaere  quis  aut  de  misera  uita  posset  gloriari  aut  de  non  beata 
(Cic.  fin.  3,  28);  nee  satis  est  iudicare  quid  faciendum  non- 
£EU}iendum-ue  sit  (ib.  1,  47).  The  same  is  seen  in  the  use  of  ovk 
as  a  particle  never  accented.  So  far  non  is  a  proclitic,  but  we 
have  an  enclitic  in  cannot,  can't,  won*t,  shan't,  don't ;  Sc.  canna,  dinna  ; 
and  even  when  the  words  are  written  apart,  not  is  still  an  enclitio 
or  proclitic  for  the  ear. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  words  denoting  negation,  it  seems 
difficult  to  conceive  that  such  should  have  been  the  power  of  any 
word  at  the  outset  The  L.  minime  is  an  intelligible  approach  to 
the  idea,  but  still  not  in  itself  a  true  negative.     The  verb  careo 
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too  eventually  signified  negation,  but  obtained  this  meaning  in 
an  indirect  manner  (S.  p.  10).  The  so-called  a  (av)  ^vaUve 
appears  to  have  had  for  its  first  meaning  *  male,*  and  so  gained 
its  idea  of  n^ation,  jnst  as  vude-sanHt  did.  But  the  simplest 
symbol,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  purpose  is  what  denotes  removal, 
as  in  OrVienB  de-metis^  and  the  lost  ab-oadus  implied  in  the  Fr. 
aveugU;  and  the  very  form  of  ne  gives  support  to  the  theory,  as 
being  only  a  variety  of  de ;  nay  de  itself  is  a  corruption  of  ne, 
as  being  a  decapitated  inde^  and  this  itself  a  substitute  for  tim-e 
(Essays,  p.  70).  Thus  the  L.  ne  *  not '  is  I  think  one  with  the 
S.  ni  *  down ' ;  and  indeed  the  form  ni  itself  is  known  to  the  L. 
Ifti^guage  not  merely  in  the  compounds  ni-m,  ntWit^,  but  as  an 
independent  word  in  the  old  language,  as  in  OIL.  197,  20;  199, 
30,  etc. ;  and  in :  P.  Octaui  A.  1.  ossa  heio  sita  sunt . .  •  sacrum  ni 
uiolato,  inscr.  Or.  1241.  Nd  too  ( =  ni)  occurs  eleven  times  in 
OIL.  198.  Lastly  let  me  note  a  phrase  which  was  heard  last 
summer  at  Hastings.  A  servant-maid,  speaking  of  a  little  grand- 
son of  mine,  said  (not  in  my  hearing),  **  He  is  such  a  sweet  boy» 
one  can't  be  o^  loving  him."  This  off  goes  far  to  confirm  mj 
theory. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

This  term  is  somewbat  yagnely  used  so  as  to  include  classes  of 
words  essentially  different,  viz. :  1.  Those  which  unite  individual 
words  or  phrases  or  sentences,  without  in  the  last  case  any  subor- 
dination of  the  one  sentence  to  the  other,  which  may  be  called 
copulaiiffe  conjunctions.  Such  are  the  words  lca^  re ;  et,  que,  atque  ; 
out,  tieZ,  an,  ne;  and  our  own  and,  or.  2.  Those  which  head  a 
clause,  that  is  subordinate  to  a  main  clause,  as  si,  quum,  antequam^ 
and  our  own  if,  when,  before,  when  used  as  =  *  antequam.'  3.  What 
might  perhaps  be  more  suitably  called, '  interrogatiye  adverbs,' 
whether  employed  in  direct  or  indirect  questions,  as  guando,  uhi^ 
ui,  and  E.  when,  where,  how. 

Those  which  constitute  the  first  section  have  all  been  consi- 
dered either  in  this  volume  or  in  the  Essays  Cpp.  149-184). 
Thus  I  have  given  reasons  in  detail  for  the  belief  that  iccu,  re, 
et,  que,  and  even  our  own  and,  are  all  of  one  origin,  proceeding 
from  a  common  form  something  like  quei  or  Jcet ;  but  I  have  a  few' 
matters  to  add.  Already  in  this  volume  (p.  353)  I  have  noticed 
that  the  Dutch  en  serves  as  an  intermediate  link  between  L.  et 
and  E.  and  {an).  This  connection  is  again  perhaps  supported 
by  the  forms  of  the  Umbrian  enem,  ene,  eine,  and  the  Osc.  tnim 
(A.  E.  1,  136).  But  these  Umbr.  and  Osc.  particles  the  scholars 
to  whom  I  am  referring  hold  to  be  derivatives  from  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  which  in  Umbrian  appears  as  eno ;  and  to  thia 
I  am  inclined  to  assent,  for  in  the  first  place  it  falls  in  with  my 
ideas  to  assign  an  initial  guttural  alike  to  the  particle  et,  as  just 
stated,  and  to  the  pronoun.    Secondly  the  notion  '  this  *  gives 
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a  fairly  reasonable  explanation  of  the  conjunction.  Take  for 
example  such  a  sentence  as :  admirari  soleo  Caesaris  grauitatem 
et  iiistitiam  et  sapientiam,  I  am  wont  to  regard  with  admiration 
the  high  principle  of  Caesar,  the  same  with  his  sense  of  justice, 
the  same  with  his  wisdom. 

Tliu  L.  atUf  an,  ne,  and  E.  ofy  have  all  much  that  is  common  in 
meaning,  and  though  very  different  in  form,  I  hold  them  with 
confidence  to  have  had  a  common  origin.  For  the  detailed  evi- 
dence I  must  refer  to  the  Essays ;  but  I  may  here  briefly  state 
that  I  regard  them  as  corrupted  severally,  aut  from  alterum  (cf. 
Fr.  autre) ;  an  and  ne  from  a  conmion  anne  (for  annia),  and  or 
from  other  (cf.  G.  oder),  so  that  in  all  of  them  we  have  words 
which  in  their  full  form  were  comparatives,  signifying  *  one  of 
two,'  and  so  =  the  G.  and-er,  the  comp.  of  etn.  Lot  me  now  add 
to  the  little  party  the  Gr.  particle  17 ;  and  here  I  include  both  17,  the 
equivalent  of  atU,  and  17  the  equivalent  of  an.  The  difference  of 
form  between  17  and  an  seems  but  slight,  especially  when  we  keep 
in  view  that  an  itself  in  the  old  L.  language  had  a  long  vowel, 
as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  its  origin  in  anne.  For  the  fact 
I  have  already  referred  to  a  line  in  Terence  (Haut.  5,  2,  46), 
where  the  Bembine  MS.  has  an,  not  anne,  I  believe  too  that 
Catullus  accepted  an  as  having  a  long  vowel,  when  he  placed  it 
at  the  head  of  a  line  in  one  of  his  hendeca-syllabios  (40,  5),  for 
he  also,  I  contend,  held  the  first  syllable  in  this  metre,  like 
Martial  and  others,  to  demand  a  long  quantity.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  17  for  rp^  in  the  sense  of  L.  an,  would  be  no  way  more  vio- 
lent than  17  for  rp^  in  the  sense  of  eram.  Let  Ine  further  add  that 
the  old  form  17c,  preserved  by  Homer,  represents  the  fuller  anne^ 

llie  conjunctions  of  the  second  class,  viz.  those  which,  as 
though  in  command,  head  secondary  clauses,  call  for  little 
remark,  as  in  respect  of  form  they  for  the  most  part  are  either 
pronominal  adverbs,  or  else  prepositions,  in  the  latter  case  often 
calling  in  aid  some  pronominal  adverb,  as  antequam,  prout,  etc., 
or  even  two  such  ]^roTio\ms  aa  post-ea-quam,  propter-ea-quod ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  perhaps  deserving  a  thought  or  two. 
When  a  preposition  is  so  used  with  a  noun,  we  have  simply  to 
connect  the  two  words>  adding  in  most  languages  a  suitable  case- 

2  s 
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ending,  as  post-cenam ;  but  when  a  whole  clause  is  to  be  attached, 
the  increased  length  of  the  adjunct  Kcems  to  invite  the  insertion 
of  some  word  signifying  *  this';  and  Home  Tooke  I  think  was 
right  when  ho  so  interpreted  our  that  in  such  a  phrase  as  *'  I  wish 
you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  hurt  a  fly,"  which  is  resolved  by 
him  into  **  I  would  not  willingly  hurt  a  fly :  I  wish  you  to  believe 
that.**  A  mathematician  might  have  expressed  it  by  a  '  vinculum  * : 
I  wish  you  to  believe  [I  would  not  hurt  a  fly].  At  any  rate  in 
his  own  language  he  reads  a  xb,  a  into  b ;  but  if  we  substitute 
for  b  a  quantity  containing  more  than  one  term,  a  pause  is  re- 
quired in  reading,  and  a  vinculum  in  writing,  as :  a  x  6  -f~  <% 
\>  hich  is  read  a  into  . . .  6  -(-  c.  Precisely  in  the  same  way  if  a 
long  infinitival  clause  be  attached  to  a  Latin  verb,  something  is 
gained,  if  as  a  forerunner  to  it  we  insert  a  pronoun,  as  hoc,  ita,  sic 
Thus  Terence  says :  Hoc  scio,  esse  meritam  ut  memor  esses  sui ; 
and  Cicero  has,  Yelim  ita  statu  turn  habeas,  me  tui  memoriam 
cum  summa  beniuolentia  tenere  (fam.  6,  2,  1);  and:  sic  habeto, 
neminem  esse  qui  me  amet  quin  idem  te  amet  (ib.  16,  4,  4). 
Hence  probably  the  general  habit  of  so  attaching  to  prepositions 
some  pronominal  form  signifying  *this';  and  here  I  am  only 
giving  to  such  forms  as  the  L.  quamy  quod,  ut,  Gr.  ori,  the  first 
meaning  which  I  claimed  for  the  relative  in  the  25th  chapter. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  quote  examples  of  prepositions  con- 
verted into  conjunctions  by  the  addition  of  a  pronoun,  which 
abound  in  modem,  as  in  ancient  languages,  as:  It. |>ercAe,  Fr. 
puis-que,  par-ce-^ue,  G.  nachdem,  in-dem.  In  Greek  the  particle 
rf  is  thus  turned  to  account,  so  that  to  the  L.  prius-quam  cor- 
responds TTpLv  7/;  and  this  ?/  is  the  analogue  of  the  L.  qiuim^ 
corrupted  no  doubt  from  -qv.  For  the  loss  of  the  nasal  we  have 
two  parallel  cases  in  what  was  but  now  adduced,  77  =  ar,  and  ly 
for  Tfv  =  eram ;  while  the  disappearance  of  the  aspirate  is  precisely 
what  occurred  in  that  other  pronominal  adverb  «.=  L.  si.  For 
the  perfect  identity  of  meaning  between  this  ri  and  the  L.  quam 
it  is  abundantly  enough  to  quote  the  examples  in  L.  S.'s  lexicon, 
as  oAAos  77,  cvavT4os  77,  rri  wrrepaui.  rj,  etc.  In  our  own  language 
the  particle  that  is  by  preference  omitted,  and  thus  "  before  that 
he  had  returned  from  abroad  "  can  scarcely  be  tolerated.     But  it 
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IB  not  only  to  prepositions  that  a  particle  like  our  thai  is  attached ; 
it  is  also  used  with  participles,  as  in  the  Fr.  pendant  gue  . .  .  , 
which  grew  out  of  a  phrase  in  the  ablative,  pendente  hoc,  just  as 
our  during  the  tear  corresponds  to  a  barbarous  L.  durante  hello. 
Nay  in  English  we  may  attach  a  pronoun  to  the  adverb  now, 
so  as  to  form  a  conjunction,  as :  '*  now  that  he  had  gained  his 
object,  he  .  .  . ;"  though  even  here  familiar  language  would  allow 
the  omission  of  the  pronoun,  '*  now  he  had  gained  his  object, 
he  .  . . ."  The  use  of  that  by  our  old  writers  in  such  phrases  as 
when  that,  if  that,  seems  not  to  fall  under  the  present  head. 

Our  pronoun  if  has  often  been  interpreted  as  corrupted  from 
gi9e;  and  this  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Scotch  use  of  gif  (jgeue)  in  the  same  sense,  as :  (Douglas'  Virgil, 
ap.  Jamieson) — 

Gif  they  haue  sic  desire  to  Italy, 

Do  lat  thame  beild  thare  ciete  wallis  square. 

And  the  familiar  "  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body,  etc.,"  where  gin  is 
thought  to  be  one  with  given  (  =  hoe  dato).  The  A.- Sax.  too 
I  find  has  a  form  gu  '  if.'  Yet  after  all  Jamieson  seems  right  in 
doubting  the  value  of  this  etymon,  seeing  that  the  Gothic  has 
jabdi,  which  seems  to  be  connected  with  tlie  G.  6b  '  if ' ;  and  so 
with  the  Scandinavian  e/and  om  of  like  power. 

There  was  a  time  too  when  the  L.  si  was  thought  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  subj.  sit,  and  €i  also  was  in  like  manner  referred 
to  ci/u ;  but  here  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  particle  is  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  third  person  pronoun ;  and  indeed  I  ven- 
ture to  identify  L.  si  with  G.  wenn,  seeing  that  sin  is  the  truer 
form  of  the  L.  particle,  and  as  the  Go.  representative  of  our  so  is 
sea  or  svS  (D.  G.  3,  164),  so  swin  might  well  be  a  Teutonic 
variety  of  sin ;  and  from  swin  the  G.  wenn  is  not  very  dissimilar. 
It  should  be  remembered  too  that  the  notions  of  when  and  if  are 
not  far  removed  from  each  other.  Thus  in  Latin  si  with  the 
future  perfect  seems  often  to  signify  '  when,'  as :  si  mi  argentum 
dederis,  te  suspendito,  PI.  Pers.  4,  7,  131 ;  add  Gapt  2,  2,  1,  and 
Cio.  Verr.  2,  3,  10 ;  Off.  2,  22 ;  Sen.  ep.  78,  3. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 


INTERJECTIONa 


To  call  an  interjection  a  separate  part  of  speech  seems  to  be 
altogether  an  error;  and  indeed  the  term  is  applied  in  very 
different  senses.  By  its  etymology  one  is  led  to  believe  that  it 
was  originally  used  of  those  words  or  phrases  which  are  thrown 
in  parenthetically,  often  by  way  of  asseveration,  or  a  sort  of  oath. 
In  the  latter  case  they  are  for  the  most  part  cut  down,  more  or 
less,  from  a  fuller  and  intelligible  sentence ;  and  sometimes  even 
to  a  single  syllable.  Thus  in  Latin  Ita  me  Hercules  adiuuet  is 
corrupted  into  mehercules  mehercule  mehercle  merctUe  hercle ;  Ita  me 
deu8  fidius  (  =  ^€0s  irMrrto?,  rather  than  Ato?  JUius)  adiuuet,  to 
medius  JUitu ;  Ita  me  Deus  Pollux  to  edepol  epol,  or  evenpol;  and 
similarly  are  used  mec4iBtor  ecastor  eiuno  ecere  from  the  names  of 
Castor  Juno  Ceres,  So  again  in  modern  times  the  oath  By  God 
has  become  by  Gosh  Egad  Ecod  and  Gad  alone.  Odds-life,  odds- 
blood  have  superseded  By  God's  life,  By  GoJls  blood ;  and  by  a  still 
more  violent  change  we  have  s'blood,  s* death,  and  zounds  or  zouna 
for  God^s  wounds.  Shakspere  has  by-r-lakin  for  by  her  ladikin,  and 
marry  for  Mary  was  once  in  common  use ;  and  our  old  writers 
tlirough  French  influence  were  fond  of  perdy  or  pardi  for  par-dieu. 
In  faith  again  passed  first  into  i-faith  and  then  to  faith. 

Bat  religious  forms  were  also  freely  used  under  the  sense  of 
wonder,  as  an  appeal  to  heaven's  protection,  as  Lor  or  Lud  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Lord;  good  gracious  me,  goodness  me,  dear  me^ 
0  my  gracious,  good  gracious,  all  abbreviated  from  some  such  form 
as  *  may  G(>d*s  goodness  protect  me.'  Possibly  vaircu  (jSajSoi), 
when  expressive  of  wonder,  and  the  Latin  pajnie  were  nomi- 
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natives  meaning  properly  '  fathers/  and  so  used  it  may  be  of 
gods,  it  may  be  of  priests.  At  any  i-ate  ye  Chds  gives  an  equi- 
valent phrase  for  English. 

But  the  term  interjection  is  applied  in  other  senses,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  involuntary  exclamations  of  man  under  pain ;  and 
nere  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Mr.  Wedgwood  (l*r.  Ph. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  116) : — 

'*  The  effects  of  cold  and  terror  on  the  human  frame  seem  very 
nearly  identical.  The  shoulders  are  shrugged  forwards,  and  the 
arms  and  closed  hands  pressed  against  the  chest,  while  all  the 
muscles  of  the  &oe  are  kept  rigid.  The  deep  guttural  sound 
uttered  under  these  circumstances  is  imitated  in  English  by  the 
interjection  ugh  I  expressive  of  cold  or  horror.  Tlie  variations  of 
this  sound  given  by  Grimm  (iii.  298)  are  hul  hul  huf  schu/ 
shuck  !  husch  1  huiach  !  ul  uk!  expressive  of  cold.  From  this  in- 
terjection we  had  in  old  English  and  Scotch  a  verb  to  ug  ^io  feel 
abhorrence  at,'  Mo  nauseate '  (Jamieson). 

*  The  rattling  drum  and  tnimpet*s  tout 
Delight  young  swankies  that  are  stout ; 
What  his  kind  frighted  mother  ugs^ 
Is  music  to  the  soger's  lugs.' 

*'  In  &  passage  of  Hardyng  cited  at  the  same  place,  it  is  said 
that  the  Abbess  of  Coldinghain,  having  cut  off  her  own  nose 
and  lips, 

*  counselled  all  her  systers  to  do  the  same, 

To  make  their  foes  to  houge  so  with  the  sight. 
And  so  they  did,  afoie  the  enemies  came, 
Echeon  their  nose  and  over-lip  full  right 
Cut  off  anon,  which  was  an  hougly  sight.' 

'*  Jamieson  rightly  observes  tliat  this  passage  points  the  origin 
of  our  ugly^  ugsome,  i.  e.  what  makes  the  spectator  cry  ugh  !  what 

causes  abhorrence The  same  root  appears  extensively  in 

the  Gothic  tongues,  as  in  the  Icel.  v^gr  'dread';  oga  abominari 
(gruerfor,  Dan.),  precisely  equivalent  to  the  Old-English  to  ug, 
ogna  or  ogra  '  to  temfy,'  etc." 

Again  the  same  writer  says  :—"  The  interjection  of  aversion 
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fie  I  phut  I  is  originally  in  all  probability  the  expression  of  disgast 
at  an  offensive  smell,  the  physical  effect  of  which  is  to  make  us 
close  the  passage  through  the  nose  and  expire  strongly  through 
the  compressed  lips — feiugh !" 

And  soon  after  he  proceeds : — **  From  the  physically  to  the 
morally  offensive  is  an  easy  step,  leading  us  to  the  GotL  fijan^ 
IhI.^  *to  hate/  whence  our  foe^  fiend,  fetid.  To  proceed  with 
Tooke  in  the  converse  direction,  and  derive  the  interjection  from 
tlie  verb,  seems  a  strange  inversion  of  the  natural  course  of 
language." 

The  Latin  form  of  this  interjection  is/ti,  as  now  established  in 
the  text  of  Plautus  (Ps.  5,  2,  11),  and  agreeing  with  the  Gr.  ^v 
as  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Aristophanes.  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
derivation  of  the  vb.  fijan  to  hate  from  the  offended  sense  of 
smell,  is  in  keeping  with  the  origin  of  odi,  literally  '  I  have  smelt ' 
(liini  once,  and  shall  never  forget  the  smell),  I  hate  (him) ;  and 
thus  dd-or  and  dd-ium  are  cognate  words. 

The  E.  pooh,  with  the  variety  G.  ha  hah^  and  E.  hdh,  as  well  as 
pahaw,  still  denote  disgust,  though  of  a  lighter  kind,  and  so  may 
well  be  of  the  same  origin. 

The  cry  of  pain,  whether  it  take  the  form  of  G.  ocA,  Lat.  ah  or  a, 
E.  ah  or  oh,  is  no  doubt  the  source  of  the  Gr.  a^o?  etc.  and  of  our 
own  ache;  and  as  Mr.  Wedgwood  observes,  takes  a  still  stronger 
form  in  the  G.  toeh  wehe^  A.-Sax.  wa ;  whence  the  nouns,  G.  TFe^ 
E.  woe,  L.  uae;  and  the  verb  waiL  The  Greek  oi/xoi  oifuaifa  too 
begins  with  a  letter  all  but  one  with  a  digamma. 

But  these  words  of  involuntary  exclamation  are  a  class  by 
themselves,  and  no  way  connected  with  those  which  I  next  pro- 
ceed to  speak  of,  words  which  are  addressed  to  others  either 
calling  their  attention  or  giving  orders  more  or  less  directly, 
lliese  are  for  the  most  part  imperatives  of  verbs,  often  much 
disguised ;  or  vocatives ;  or  it  may  be  pronouns ;  and  short  as 
they  are  they  really  express  a  whole  sentence.  The  Latin  eko 
means  literally  '  hither,'  and  is  but  an  older  form  of  that  ho  which 
wi*h  the  demonstrative  enclitic  ce  forms  hoc,  aft.  h\vc.  Its  object 
id  simply  to  call  a  person  to  one,  as  in  *  eho  Pithecium,  face  ut 
accumbam,  adiuta '  (PL  True.  2,  5,  24),  here  come  and  help  me 
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to  lie  down ;  or  to  call  attention  to  a  oomiug  order,  Eho  Pseudule, 
i,  gladium  adfer  (PI.  Fs.  1,  3,  114) ;  or  to  an  important  truth : 
Eho  tu  (look  here,  sir),  Di  qnibusst  potestas  . .  .  conforunt  oon- 
cordiam,  Enn.  trag.  163,  V.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
use  of  it  is  in  company  with  an  to  draw  attention  to  a  coming 
question  resulting  from  some  unexpected  statement,  as  :  Eho  an 
libera  illast  ?  What,  then,  is  yon  girl  a  lady  ?  PL  Epid.  8,  4,  69 ; 
in  which  combination  by  the  way  Eho  an  constitutes  but  a  single 
syllable,  such  as  yoan,  and  should  not^,  I  think,  be  written  extra 
vertum^  as  is  the  practice  of  Hitschl.  This  eho  may  possibly  be 
one  with  the  Germ,  heh  he,  and  constitute  part  of  the  Fr.  hoAa^ 
and  holla  huUoa, 

^The  adverb  thus  on  the  deck  of  a  man  of  war  is  used  in  the 
sense  of '  stop,  avast,'  and  gains  this  meaning  from  first  signify- 
ing, '  so  as  you  now  have  it  is  just  light.'  It  was  from  this  use 
of  the  word  that  the  Howe  line-of-battle  ship  had,  perhaps  still 
has.  Thus  on  her  stem,  to  denote  *  perfection.'  Perhaps  the  first 
part  of  8oho  may  be  of  the  same  origin,  =  eo,  hold. 

The  so-called  interjections  eu  and  euge  were  of  course  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  cv  and  cvyc,  and  this  probably  through  the  theatre, 
like  palin  in  Plautns,  corresponding  to  our  encore,  and  hravoj 
borrowed  in  the  same  way  from  the  Fr.  and  It. ;  but  the  Gr.  cv 
is  of  course  only  an  adv.  =  well,  and  probably  the  same  word  as 
toell,  as  a  final  X,  inadmissible  for  a  Greek,  would  no  doubt  give 
place  to  a  V,  as  in  cXcXcXcv. 

But  nut  a  few  so-called  interjections  are  imperatives.  The 
Latin  ecce  and  en  are  of  course  such  (see  p.  340),  and  tlie  latter 
not  the  less  so,  when  written  as  em  or  hem.  Proh  (pro)  seems  to 
be  used  only  in  the  sense  of  horror  ;*  and,  this  being  its  meaning, 
I  regard  it  as  possibly  shortened  from  prohibe  '  heaven  avert  it.' 
Au,  as  Donatus  says,  the  exclamation  '  perturbatae  mulieiis,'  is 
of  similar  power,  and  so  may  be  abridged  from  aufer  or  aufer  to, 
*  none  of  that  I'  *be  oflfl'  This  sense  agrees  with  every  passage 
where  the  word  occurs  in  Terenoe ;  and  the  references  in  our 
dictionaries  to  Plautus  are  simply  so  many  errors,  for  he  never 

*  In  Flaut.  Cas.  2,  i,  4,  proh  is  now  cancelled. 
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Las  the  word.  Hew  '  harkee '  by  its  very  meaning  claims  to  be 
an  imperative ;  and  so  like  fer  fac  etc.  stands  for  heuae^  which 
points  to  a  theme  AotM^,  the  vowel  having  suffered  'nmlaut.* 
The  old  noun  oub-xb  (auris)  and  the  vb.  auscuUorre  (aus-dc^-itare) 
imply  a  vb.  au9-  =  aud  of  audio.  But  these  are  one  with  our 
own  hear  and  ear,  so  that  an  initial  h  in  this  word  offends  not. 
I  have  at  times  thought  that  eta  (heia)  may  be  a  corruption  of 
ediUf  audin  '  d'ye  hear,'  for  au  of  this  verb  passes  into  an  6  in 
cb-edi^re,  whence  Fr.  o&etV,  E.  dbey^  while  the  final  a  is  no  bad 
substitute  for  a  nasal  syllable,  as  in  clvcicev,  clvcxa.  The  mean- 
ing will  suit  many  of  the  uses  of  the  word.  Thus  in  Terence 
(Haut.  5,  5,  19),  when  Clitipho  rejects  the  proposal  that  he 
should  marry  the  daughter  of  Phanocrates  with  the  wor^ 
Bufamne  illam  uirginem  ?  non  possum  pater,  the  Other's  reply, 
Heja,  ut  elegans  est  I  may  be  translated,  Do  you  hear  that? 
how  particular  he  is;  and  the  same  will  suit  Horace's  Eia 
quid  statis  ?  But  here  I  am  bound  to  keep  in  view  the  Gr.  cia, 
and  I  wait  for  the  judgment  of  Greek  scholars ;  at  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  a  was  a  short  vowel,  as  is 
said  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  Greek  particle,  for  it  has  a 
long  a  in 

P6rgin  tu  autem  ?  hei A  superbe  inueUere.     Spero  ego  mlhi 
quoque. — PI.  Merc  5,  4,  38. 

The  authority  of  the  grammarians  in  such  matters  counts  for 
little.  Still  there  were  those  who  accentuated  cia  (not  tla)  ;  and 
if  Probus  p.  1430  has  :  '  eia  constat  trochaeo'  in  p.  1421  he  has : 
•  constat  spondaco.'     Vergil  I  believe  always  elides  the  word. 

Ohe  *  avast,'  both  by  its  final  vowel  and  its  meaning  asserts 
its  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  imperative,  and  in  fact  an  equi- 
valent of  the  G.  halt,  E.  hold,  and  halt  as  addressed  to  soldiers ; 
and  so  I  believe  ohe  to  represent  the  Gr.  c^c  in  the  sense  given 
by  L  S.  §  iv.  4,  quoting  c^c  *  stay '  from  Plato,  for  the  o  makes  no 
difficult^'  for  those  who  identify  c^co  and  the  L.  ueho,,  seeing  that 
the  Homeric  o;(60'-<^i  of  the  same  stock,  not  to  mention  op^cw,  has 
this  vc'wel.  In  the  same  wtiy  our  avast  itself  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption from  luMfast,     The  theory  that  ohe  stands  for  ^c  may 
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suggest  to  some  that  the  Latin  is  a  loan-word  which  found  its 
wa}'  to  Italy  through  nautical  language ;  much  as  our  own  Stop-' 
her  has  become  a  term  for  contiuental  use  through  the  employ- 
ment of  English  engineera.  As  tor  quantity  inteijections  always 
claim  a  licence.  Thus  if  Horace  (Sat  1,  5,  12)  gives  the  word  a 
long  0,  Plautus  makes  it  short  in  Aul.  1,  1, 16j  and  Horace  him- 
self uses  the  word  as  a  trochee  in :  donee  *  Ohe  iam '  . . .  dixerit 
(Sat.  2,  6,  96). 

8t,  like  our  hush,  hist,  G.  st  and  prov.  ho8ch,  of  course  bids  silence, 
and  may  possibly  be  one  with  the  L.  siste  or  the  L.  tace;  for  as 
we  have  stumble  by  the  side  of  tumble,  the  root  of  tace-  may  have 
taken  an  initial  s ;  and  such  an  etymology  would  harmonise  with 
the  Dan.  tys  of  like  power,  and  the  Fr.  tatsez. 

Lastly  age,  an  admitted  imperative,  has  become  so  petrified  as 
to  be  used  with  plurals ;  and  the  same  holds  of  the  Gr.  aye,  as  in 
oAA'  aye  ra/Averc  ficv  yXoxrora^  etc. ;  but  there  is  no  irregularity  in 
the  use  of  aye  and  aycrc  with  the  first  pei*son  plural,  as  the  speaker 
has  no  occasion  to  exhort  himself.  The  use  of  ^pc  with  the  same 
disregard  of  number  agrees  with  the  use  of  aye ;  it  is  less  easy  to 
explain  its  passage  in  meaning  from  *  biing '  to  '  come.*  The 
Greek  has  also  given  a  fixed  form  to  iSov  and  iSc  as  equivalents 
for  L.  ecce,  E.  lo.  This  last  word  is  another  example  of  a  cor- 
inipted  imperative,  shortened  of  course  as  I  have  just  said  from 
look,  and  one  with  the  A.-Sax.  la  of  like  power  (see  D.  G.  3,  289), 
Even  the  o  which  so  often  accompanies  a  vocative  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  an  abbreviation  of  audi,  the  root  of  which  has  an  extensive 
domain,  including  the  Qr.  ov-a?,  G.  horen,  E.  hear, 

Vah  is  a  difficult  word  to  deal  with.  The  form  suggests  that 
it  represents  a  fuller  U4ide ;  and  this  idea  is  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  ua  =  ua/le  occurs  in  a  gloss  (see  Schuchardt*s  Vocal  ismus, 
p.  393).  We  too  have  a  somewhat  similar  phrase  in  *go  t<>.* 
When  one  8  pleasure  is  complete,  one  may  say  to  the  person  who 
causes  such  pleasure,  that  he  need  do  no  more,  but  may  go. 
Thus  Terence  (Ad.  2,  1,  33)  has :  Vah  (that  is  perfect),  leno 
iniqua  me  non  unit  loqui ;  and  this  justifies  the  comment  of 
Augustine  (Tr.  in  lolian.  51),  Cum  delectamur,  uah  dicimus. 
On  the  other  hand  there  aie  passages  where  wih  seems  to  denote 
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pain,  as :  Yah  peiii,  hoc  malum  integrascit  (And.  4,  2,  5) ;  but 
perhaps  we  have  here  only  a  variety  of  ah  (see  above). 

Lastly  we  have  what  are  practically  imperatives  in  the  sounds 
addressed  to  horses  etc.,  as  directions  to  move  to  the  right  or  left ; 
for  the  former  in  German  hoU  hat  or  hut,  for  the  other  har  or  wist 
(ib.  3,  309) ;  while  in  French  the  corresponding  terms  seem  to 
be  dia  and  hue  ;  and  in  English  gee  and  come  hither.  Wo  for  stop- 
ping is  also  of  the  same  kind.  These  words  really  constitute  a 
language,  however  limited ;  and  are  the  more  interesting  as  they 
prove,  that  for  animals  other  than  man  language  is  no  impos- 
sibility. 

The  same  inference  is  to  be  deduced  from  another  class  of  so- 
called  interjections,  those  by  which  animals  are  called  to  their 
food ;  and  here  among  many  terms  which  defy  analysis  are  not 
a  few  which  are  clearly  vocatives,  and  in  fact  the  names  more 
or  less  corrupted  by  which  the  animals  in  question  are  known. 
The  examples  I  take  are  from  Grimm  (3,  309)  :  achapen  schdp 
ahap  (ad  oves) ;  koss  kuhel  kosa  (ad  vaccas) ;  vmzi  wuzi  I  or  huaa 
huaa !  etc.  (ad  porcos) :  cf.  *v9  <rvs  aua ;  gba  goa !  or  guach  gusck 
(ad  anseres)  ;  ant  aiU  I  or  not  not !  (ad  anates)  :  cf.  anaiea  vrirra ; 
pua  pua  (ad  feles).  And  it  deserves  notice  that  in  Lithuanian  the 
call  for  the  cat  is  puz  puz  or  puiz  puiz,  while  a  diminutival  name 
for  the  creature,  puize^  is  all  but  one  with  our  own  puaay. 

There  remains  yet  another  class  of  what  arc  often  called  inter- 
jections, the  direct  imitation  of  sounds,  as  the  tick  tick  of  a  watch, 
hang  of  a  gun,  boom  of  a  cannon,  ding  dong  or  ting  ting  of  a  bell, 
rvib  a  dub  dub  of  a  drum,  the  whizz  of  an  arrow,  the  whirr  of 
a  gor-cock,  quack  quack  of  a  duck,  rat-a-tat  tat  of  a  knocker, 

Pp€K€K€K  pp€K€K€(  KOa(  KOof  Of  a  frOg,  CtO. 
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When  we  speak  of  accent  in  reference  to  modem  languages,  we 
are  for  the  most  part  of  one  mind ;  and  it  is  equally  admitted 
that  accent  is  the  governing  principle  of  verse ;  and  this  not  less 
in  the  poetry  of  modem  Greece  than  in  that  of  England  and 
Germany,  etc.  Further  we  have  a  practical  conception  of  what 
we  mean  by  accent,  whether  able  or  not  with  accuracy  to  define 
such  conception.  No  doubt  an  accented  syllable  has  a  special 
stress  upon  it ;  and  some  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  say  that 
such  syllable  is  distinguished  by  three  qualities,  greater  loud- 
ness, higher  note,  and  longer  duration ;  and  there  is  no  violation 
of  this  principle,  when  we  include  words  in  which  the  accented 
syllable  consists  of  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  single  mute,  as 
faculty^  pitiful,  epitaph^  for  to  the  time  taken  up  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  syllables  fac,  pity  ep,  must  be  added  the  pause  that 
follows,  fac  .  .  ulty,  pit .  .  iful,  ep  .  .  itaph.  In  these  words  the 
mute,  whether  guttural,  dental,  or  labial,  completely  closes  the 
channel  of  speech;  and  so  too  in  the  case  of  the  thick  ccnsonants 
of  hegg-arly,  Padd-ington,  shabb-ilyj  in  which  the  consonants  are 
doubled  for  the  eye,  but  for  the  ear  are  single.  On  nasals, 
sibilants,  and  aspirates,  the  sound  may  dwell  ad  libituniy  as  in 
em-ery,  an-imal,  ting-chting,  pos-iiive,  cath-olic,  laugh-able.  I'hus 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  accent  of  the  two  verbs  in 
Pope's  line  : 

C4v-il  you  m4y  but  n^ver  crit-icize. 
So  far  all  is  smooth ;  but  the  moment  we  show  a  disposition 
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to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  languages  of  Gieece  and 
Rome,  we  are  in  disgrace.  The  rhythm  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  when  these  languages  were  still  spoken  in  their  purity, 
was  founded,  we  are  told,  on  principles  essentially  different  from 
the  modem  accentual  system.  Accent  and  quantity,  it  is  asserted, 
are  distinct  conceptions,  wholly  independent  of  each  other. 
Thus  the  coiTcct  pronunciation  of  avBpttnro^^  KdOrjfjbou  requii'es, 
they  contend,  that  we  bhould  give  a  higher  note  to  the  first 
syllable  and  at  the  same  time  lengthen  the  penult.  That  this  is 
perfectly  possible  is  fully  admitted  ;  and  it  may  be  true'  that  a 
Scotchman  often,  and  a  Bohemian  habitually,  elevates  the  note  in 
certain  syllables  ;  but  a  doubt  remains  whether  such  raising  of 
the  note  will  add  any  beauty  to  the  melody  of  verse.  To  what 
has  been  said  perhaps  an  exception  is  to  be  made  in  favour,  or 
disfavour  of  the  Latin  comedy,  where,  according  to  some,  the 
modem  system  of  regulating  verse  by  accent  is  thought  to  be 
the  governing  principle ;  but  of  this  hertafter. 

For  the  Greek  language  it  is  commonly  maintained  that  the 
little  marks  called  acute  and  circumflex  must  be  strictly  observed 
by  those  who  would  pronounce  even  prose  as  it  should  be  pro- 
nounced ;  and  Boeckh,  I  am  told  by  a  gentlenmn  who  attended 
his  lectures,  invariably  obsei-ved  the  accents,  while  he  as  strictly 
observed  the  quantities.  The  names  of  Hermann  and  Person 
may  also  be  adduced  as  supported  of  the  received  doctrines  in 
regard  to  Greek  accents ;  aud  special  essa)'8  have  been  written 
in  the  same  sense  by  Foster  and  Pennington,  both  formerly 
Fellows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Matthiae  again  in  his 
Grammar  represents  in  musical  notation  what  he  conceives  to 
have  been  the  correct  pronunciation;  but  the  editor  of  the 
English  translation,  the  late  Dr.  Blt)nifield,  obsei-ves;  *' Whethef 
this  musical  diagram  may  accord  with  the  inflexions  of  a  German 
voice  in  common  conversation  1  cannot  say,  but  we  have  nothing 
akin  to  it;"  and  another  German,  Dr.  B.  Thiersch,  in  a  little 
essay  on  the  nature  of  Greek  accent  especially  declares :  **  Mi  hi 
quidem  inuenire  hucu^que  non  contigit  qui  secundum  accentum 
pronuntiantes  syllabanim  mensuram  seruarcnt;*'  and  yet  he 
had  Himself  vihited  Gieece. 
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But  if  the  ordinary  doctrine  be  erroneous,  whence  arose  the 
error  ?  In  the  consideration  of  this  question  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  view  the  distinction  between  accent  and  the  marks  of 
accent,  two  things  more  frequently  confounded  by  enquirers 
than  might  have  been  thought  possible.  The  systematic  em- 
ployment of  the  little  marks  1  believe  to  have  been  of  recent 
origin.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
the  fifteenth  centaiy,  the  Greek  fugitives  were  scattered  over 
western  Europe ;  and  tbLs  scattering  was  one  of  the  most  active 
causes  in  reviving  the  study  of  the  Greek  language.  But  these 
Greeks  had  in  their  own  living  language  a  pronunciation  differ- 
ing, as  may  well  be  supposed,  in  many  points  from  that  of 
classical  times ;  and  hence  they  easily  fell  into  the  error  of 
reading  the  old  Greek  poets,  so  as  to  give  the  words  the  accents 
which  were  current  in  their  own  modem  tongue.  Thus  what 
an  ancient  Greek  had  pronounced  as  avtf/xmros  {an(hropos\ 
KaOrffjuu  (kaihtnai),  is  for  a  modem  Greek  avOponoq^  Kd6€/ju(u,  so 
that  the  o  and  17,  once  of  use  as  distinguishing  these  vowels 
from  o  and  c,  had  become  utterly  false  guides.  We  have  some- 
thing corresponding  to  this  in  our  sb.  lead,  and  preterite  recid 
contrasted  with  the  vb.  lead  and  the  present  tense  read.  It  had 
thus  become  almost  a  necessity  for  the  Greeks,  at  any  rate  as 
teachers  of  the  foreigner,  to  employ  a  notation  which  would 
counteract  such  misleading  influence ;  and  hence  the  accentual 
marks  became  a  part  of  the  written  language,  and  so  got  esta- 
blished generally  in  Europe.  The  precise  date  of  this  intro- 
duction one  cannot  hope  to  give,  but  it  is  an  established  fJEict 
that  the  older  a  Greek  manuscnpt,  the  more  certain  it  is  to  bo 
without  them.  In  the  Alexandrian  Codex  the  first  page  alone 
has  the  accent'^,  but  this  is  itself  a  proof,  that  they  were  a 
subsequent  addition,  and  certainly  not  written  by  the  origincd 
scribe. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  an  accented  line  is  to  be  found 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Herculaneum,  which  would  bring  us  to  the 
firat  century.  The  line  referred  to  is  a)s  ev  o-txfMv  fiovk€Vfm  tos 
TToAAas  x«V<*5  ""^^  ***  engraved  at  the  end  of  Villoison's 
*I)iiitriba*;    but   this  is  now  generally  regarded   as   a   simple 
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forgery ;  and  indeed  the  omsive  character  in  which  it  is  written 
is  alone  fatal  to  its  claim  to  authenticity.  But  on  this  head  it 
will  be  enough  to  give  a  quotation  from  Montfauoon,  which  I 
copy  from  Mr.  Pennington's  book  (p.  84)  : 

**  Haec  omnia  (the  accentual  marks)  ante  septimum  meculam 
a  librariis  neglecta  prorsus  uidentur,  nam  codices  uetustissiiiii 
quinti  sextiue  saeculi  iis  prorsus  carent;  quae  ante  septimum 
saeculum,  in  solis  grammatioorum  libris  obseruata  fuisse 
uidentur/* 

That  the  vowel-marks  iy  and  w,  c  and  o,  are  no  longer  in 
Greece  used  with  their  original  distinction  is  a  well-known  fact ; 
but  in  proof  of  this  I  will  quote  a  couple  of  stanzas  from  a 
rhymed  translation  of  the  Bussian  poet  Erilloff 's  fable  of  the 
cuckoo  in  a  Greek  periodical  of  1848,  in  which  the  metre 
(A  captain  bold  of  Halifax  who  lived  in  country  quarters)  will 
soon  prove  that  the  rhythm  is  founded  on  accents  with  little 
regard  to  the  old  quantity  : 

'H    acrraros,    17    orvfvyos   rov   Kovkov    lirl   #cXovov 

*lT€a9   iroT*    hcdBuTi    koI   yocpcos    €$pYJv€i' 
*H    yciTcuv   rrj^   ireptor^a   to    oItlov   tov   ttovov 

Ttjv   IpiHT^   K(u   Svarl   Kpowovs   BaKpvtov   p^vvci  ; 
Mi/7ra>s,    KoXrj   yaT0VMr<ra,    t^v    avoiftv   AvTrcurot; 

Tov   ipaarov   aov   firj    6fnjv€2s   urtt)^   t^v   aTrurrlav ; 
Mrpro)^   iwifiQvXrjv   rtva   twv   Kwrjyiov   ^ojScurou; 

where  we  find  short  penults  in  ipanr^^  y€iTovur<ra,  avoiiiVy  cpoonrov, 
dpT/vcts,  eirL^ovXrjv^  Kwrfymy ;  and  on  the  other  side  long  penults 
in  tT€a5,  Scucpixov,  aTrtoTiav.  The  shortening  of  long  vowels  is  the 
ordinary  habit  of  language ;  and  as  to  the  second  set  there  is 
only  the  revival  of  old  forms,  irciiy  Saxpvo)  and  aTrurrlrj  having 
good  classical  authority.  I  may  note  too  that  the  iy  of  €$prfv€t 
and  V  of  x^ct  have  now  the  same  sound,  so  that  the  rhyme  is 
perfect. 

But  already  in  the  twelfth  century  iambic  tetrameters  cata- 
lociic,  like  the  above,  with  a  rhythm  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  wore  written  by  Tzetzes,  and  this  on  no  trifling  scale, 
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for  his  Swo^ic  loTopucvf  contained  G733  verses.  Of  these  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  give  a  single  line,  as : 

'Ottoctov   EvvaxTO   Xafiiiv   ckcXcuc   ^pwriav^ 

with  its  fonr  violations  of  classical  quantity;  but  again  the 
lengthening  of  the  two  short  vowels  has  something  of  a  justi- 
fication in  qwmtu8  (  =  Tro(To<i  *)  and  xpvcrctos.  In  fact  modem 
Greek  seems  often  to  combine  Ionic  sounds  with  Attic  writing. 
Thus  Tzetzes  wrote  fiacnkita^  but  said  jScuriX^s  (cf.  icAovov  irovov 
above ;  perh.  for  kXowov  ttowov). 

We  have  then  distinct  evidence  that  there  is  a  wide  diflference 
between  the  rhythmical  laws  which  Tzetzes  observed  in  the 
12th  century  and  those  to  which  Homer,  Aeschylus,  etc.,  paid 
obedience.  To  what  was  this  difference  due?  A  wiiter  of 
mark,  in  the  first  number  of  the  '  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philo- 
logy >'  would  explain  the  change  by  a  cataclysm.  "It  was 
probably,"  he  says,  **in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  in  the 
general  cataclysm  which  bcfel  the  ancient  world,  that  the  bar- 
baric confusion  which  had  long  been  growing  among  the  vulgar 
finally  pervaded  palace,  convent,  and  school.  Thenceforward 
the  rhythm  of  all  popular  poetry,  such  as  it  was,  in  both 
languages,  was  founded  of  course  upon  the  modem  accentual 
system."  So  in  geology  cataclysms  were  once  in  favour;  but 
L^^ell  has  long  taught  us,  that  the  best  explanation  of  the 
apparently  sudden  and  violent  changes  of  our  globe  in  the 
pabt  is  to  be  found  in  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  those 
same  causes  which  we  still  see  at  work  around  us.  Let  us 
consider  then  whether  we  can  take  a  hint  from  the  histoiy  of 
geological  science.  Now  it  is  a  principle  in  philology,  never 
to  be  too  strongly  dwelt  upon,  that  here  too,  as  everywhere, 
time  is  ever  busy  in  altering  the  face  of  things.  In  our  own 
tongue  we  are  all  aware  that  the  most  extensive  changes  have 
quietly  worked  their  way  since  the  days  of  Chancer,!  of  Sbak- 

♦  Cf.  the  letter-change  in  uiyinli    tiKori    €iKo<n, 

t  Thus  I  happen  to  have  noted  in  reading  Chaucer  but  carelessly 
Cfrldyn,  chertce,  colour,  fddwe,  fortune,  honAt,  lyoun,  hbdrdes,  man^^ 
mei-vdyle,  parsdun,  prfaoun,  subficta,  towdil,  besides  numberless  cases  of 
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spere,  and  oven  of  Milton.  In  Latin  again  the  forms  of  words 
and  the  laws  of  Prosody  underwent  many  alterations  between 
the  times  of  Ennius  and  Plautns  on  the  one  side  and  Juvenal 
and  Prndentius  on  the  other.  But  in  the  Gi'eek  tongue,  in 
which  we  now  possess  a  series  of  writers  extending  over  a  space 
of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  we  may  well  expect  to  find  the 
differences  more  strongly  marked. 

These -very  changes  however  are  themselves  subject  to  certain 
general  laws,  one  of  the  most  important  among  them  being  the 
tendency  to  abbreviation  of  all  sound,  which  itself  is  only  a 
particular  instance  of  a  still  more  general  law,  that  man  always 
endeavours  to  economize  his  labour.  Thus,  as  Hermann  has 
pointed  out,  we  have  a  series  of  changes  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name  OcAcvs,  which  has  always  three  syllables  in  Homer, 
but  two  in  Euripides,  while  in  Lycophron  it  is  written  IXcvs. 
Plautui^  makes  the  first  syllable  of  Achemus  generally,  if  not 
always,  long ;  and  treats  mUutui  and  gratiis  as  trisyllabic  words, 
with  the  first  syllable  long  ;  but  these  soon  gave  way  to  Achemus, 
miluus  and  greUis.  Again  fn<igi8  potts  pater  were  in  old  times 
iambs,  not  pyrrhics,  and  this  list  might  be  greatly  extended. 
But  changes  in  accent  and  quantity  often  take  place  without  any 
external  nign  to  bear  witness  to  them,  and  so  far  stand  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  to  those  changes  in  written  form,  which 
for  the  most  part  exhibit  themselves  in  books ;  in  other  words 
orthography  is  frequently  in  arrear  of  orthoepy,  so  that  many 
letters  are  still  written  in  words  though  practically  dropped  in 
sound.  Thus  n  was  preserved  in  many  Latin  word-^  before  a, 
though  no  longer  sounded,  as  in  HortenstM  Megalensia  totiens 
consul  insanus  constare  ;  and  we  ourselves  still  write  receipt  with 
a  p,  talk  waUc  would  cotdd  with  an  Z,  phlegm  sign  with  a  g, 
puisne  judge  with  an  «,  sight  with  gh,  gauge  with  a  u.  Why  then 
should  we  be  surprised  that  the  modem  Greeks  retain  the  o>  and  rj 
in  the  penults  of  cpcor^  and  m/n/ycdv,  though  these  penults  have 
now  become  short  ? 

words  in  te  like  charity  in  which  he  preserved  the  French  alike  in 
spelling  and  accent,  whereas  the  present  habit  is  invariably  to  throw 
the  accent  on  the  antepenult  or  penult,  chdrity,  pity. 
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But  changes  of  iliis  nature  may  be  traced  occasionally  throngh 
the  whole  period  of  Greek  literature.  The  words  €pvjfwq,  froc/AOf, 
6/iU)io9,  aicparo9»  rpoTratov^  are  repeatedly  the  subjects  of  remark  in 
Eustathius,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum*  Eventually 
they  had  an  acute  accent  on  the  antepenult ;  but  in  older  writen; 
had  a  circumflex  we  are  told  on  the  penult,  which  agrees  with 
the  pronunciation  commonly  prevailing  in  England.  Thus 
Suidas  (s.  voce)  says  that  rpoimtbv  was  the  accentuation  of  the 
vakcuol  'ArriKOij  viz.,  Eupolis,  Gratinus,  Aristophanes  and  Thuoy- 
dides,  whereas  Menander  preferred  rpoirawv.  Again  ^/aos  is 
more  than  once  ascribed  to  Homer  by  Eustathius  (pp.  258  and 
748,  ed.  Basil.),  and  also  in  the  Etym.  Magn.  (s.  voce) ;  but  says 
the  latter  7raf>a  rots  *Am#coi9  vp<yirapo$w€T<iL  Now  how  did 
Suidas  know  that  Aristophanes  pronounced  rpoTrdtbv?  Above 
all  how  did  Eustathius  know  that  Homer  pronounced  €pfjfioi? 
He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  contend  that  a  statement 
to  this  effect  had  been  handed  down  from  the  time  of  the  poet 
by  tradition.  Still  bolder  he,  who  should  assert  that  accentual 
marks  were  already  afi&xed  in  the  days  of  Homer.  How  then 
I  repeat  did  Eustathius,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  our  era,  arrive  at  the  knowledge?  Common  sense 
answers  from  his  own  consideration  of  the  poet's  metre,  precisely 
as  Grimm  makes  similar  inferences  as  to  the  pronunciation  of 
old  Teutonic  poets  from  their  verses.  The  same  holds  good  for 
Suidas  and  similar  commentators.  But  if  this  be  so,  we  of  the 
present  day  are  as  well  qualified  to  draw  our  own  conclusions 
as  Eustathius ;  and  so  when  the  accentuation  of  Apes  Apes  (H. 
V.  31)  is  in  question,  any  one  who  would  prefer,  as  Eustathius 
tells  us  Ixion  did,  ^Apcs  'Apes  to  the  favoured  ^Apcs  ^'Apcs,  has  as 
good  a  right  to  his  opinion  as  Eustathius  himself  had.  But  yet 
another  step  is  gained,  and  that  the  veiy  point  for  which  we  are 
contending,  that  metrical  accent  and  quantity  are  intimately 
connected. 

But  besides  comparing  the  Greek  of  one  age  it  may  be  useful 
to  observe  the  way  in  which  Latin  words  were  transliterated  by 
Greek  writei-s.  Now  the  Latin  comites  having  become  a  regular 
title,  like  our  own  CourUj  was  written  at  Byzantium  in  the  form 
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KOfxrjTti  (ko/atttc?),  which  would  never  have  been  tolerated  had 
the  rj  then  denoted  a  long  vowel.  Then  my  friend  Mr.  Bywater 
supplies  me  with  the  following  from  G.  F.  Weber's  *  De  latino 
scriptis  quae  Graeci  veteres  in  linguam  suam  transtulerunt, — 
Cassel,  1862  *  (part  iii  p.  43) :  "  Imperatore  incedente  comes 
officiorum  eos  qui  adstabant  de  adventu  plerumque  admonebat 
verbis  :  Kavrarc  Sofxrp^i^  captate  dominij  i.  e.  attendite ;  imperatore 
ad  magnam  ecclesiam  accedente  in  nativitate  Christi  cancellarii 
Quaestoris  cantabant :  Ac  'M.apia  B^pyi/vc  varovs,  Ir  M ayi  hi  d>pL€yT€ 
Koiffi  fwvv€p€  a^pavTy  de  Maria  virgine  natus^  et  Magi  de  oriente  cum 
munere  adorant,  Ubi  imperator  mensae  accumbebat  cum  amicis 
qui  ad  convivium  erant  advocati,  quinque  cantatores  {fiovKoXwC) 
latino  sennone  vocabant :  J^iava-€pPrr  ^iov^  rj/jLir€pioviJi  ^corpov/ui, 
S  l<m  /jL€$€p/Lrpf€v6fJL€Vov'  <f>vXa$€i  6  ^€09  rrjv  /BfuriXeCav  vfjuxtv ;  turn 
cantor  quintus :  )3dva  rova  o-ifjLTr^py  ^  L  /x,  rot  &yaJ9d  aov  Si7jv€Kiik ; 
porro  quartus :  ^ucrtop  arj^  aifiirtp  o  L  fi.  Tpoiraiov)(oq  Itrjy  dci ; 
poBtea  tertius :  fiovXrovq  awovs  4>uci8ia6  [something  wrong  here 
apparently]  Acovs,  o  L  yu  vckoitoiov  crc  ttoh^ci  Trorrorc;  deinde 
secundus :  Pucnap  <f>aT^La  [sic]  arifvrrep,  o  i,  fju  viK07roio9  ^  Travrorc ; 
postremo  primus :  Acovs  irpivcrriO^  o  L  p.*  o  $€0^  irapi^oi,  Ubi 
imperator  aquam  vino  mixtam  bibebat,  cantatores  acclamabant : 
PriPrjfr€  Zoptjvi,  rjp.'ir€pa.Top€s  rjjv  p.(yv\ro%  awos>  Acous  o/xvttttotck? 
frp€frr€$,  o  i.  p^  ttictc,  KvpuH,  jScwriAcis,  cv  TroAAots  lrc(riv  o  ^cos 
TravToSwa/ios  tto/joo^oi."  * 

Conversely,  it  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Scaliger  that  Latin 
poets  in  borrowing  Greek  words  adopt  that  metrical  value  which 
is  implied  in  the  accents,  giving  these  a  preference  over  all 
claims  on  the  part  of  what  would  have  been  syllables  long  by 
nature  or  position,  so  that  we  have  again  evidence  of  early 
changes  in  Greek  pp  /uunciation.  For  example  Plautus  in  the 
Curculio  (1,  1,  2;  1,  1,  24;  1,  3,  25;  2,  3,  22,  etc.),  in  adopting 
the  Greek  name  ^aCSpwp^y  assigns  to  Phaedromus  always  a 
bhort  penult.  Of  the  name  Philippue  (^lXlttttos)  Scaliger  re- 
marks :  ''  numquam  aliter  invenies  apud  Flautum  quin  mediam 
corripuerit."      So    again   Eitschl    (Trin.  Proleg.  p.  123) :   "  et 

•  The  Greek  quotations  from  Constantinus  Porpbyrogonitus  'de 
Oaerlm.'  i.  74-76. 
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singiilarem  et  ooiistantem  rationem  esse  Fhillppi  vel  Philippe! 
noininis  constat"  Probably  they  should  have  limited  this 
remark  to  the  cases  where  a  coin,  '  a  golden  Philip/  is  meant, 
and  of  this  there  are  some  thirty  examples  (in  the  Baochides 
alone  thirteen) ;  for  the  quantity  is  otherwise  in  the  Aulnlaria 
(1,  2,  8)  where  the  ^ng  himself  is  spoken  of;  in  which  line  by 
the  way  the  short  penult  of  Barium  seems  to  tell  me,  that  the 
accent  of  the  Greek  form  had  passed  from  Aopcibs  to  Aapcios  or 
Aapco9.  Then  in  the  Truculentus  (1,  1,  60)  Spengel  seems  to 
be  in  error  when  on  metrical  grounds  he  condemns  the  line : 
*'  PhronSsium  nam  pbr6nesis  est  sapi6ntia,"  saying  that  not  even 
a  gloss-writer  could  have  shortened  the  penult  of  <f>p6vq<n%.  In 
the  Menaechmi  again  (1,  3,  29)  Eitschl  first  gave:  **Mddida 
quae  mihi  adp6sita  in  mensa  mUuinam  suggerant,"  on  the  theory 
no  doubt,  though  rather  a  bold  one,  that  famem  is  understood. 
The  Ambrosian  has  inuluinam;  and  Bernays  (Y.  Bitschl,  op.  2, 
599  n)  conjectured  huUmam,  on  the  authority  of  Paulus  ex  Festo  ; 
'*  bulimam  Graeci  magnam  famem  dicunt."  On  this  hint  Bitschl 
recommended  the  reading :  "  Mddida  quae  an^p6sita  in  mensa 
mihi  hulivivam  stiggerant,"  in  which  however  the  transposition 
gives  the  pronoun  mihi  undue  emphasis.  But  the  only  change 
required  was  to  write,  not  hulimam,  which  Scaliger  justly  re- 
garded as  an  error  in  Paulus,  but  hulimlam  (^ovXifuav^  which  by 
virtue  of  its  accent  would  have  a  long  penult  for  Plautus),  or 
possibly  we  should  read  midimiam,  for  a  Greek  word  in  passing 
through  a  Boman  ear  to  a  Boman  mouth  might  easily  inter- 
change the  labials;  and  then  the  reading  would  be  all  but 
identical  with  the  palimpsest.  We  are  directed  in  Greek  to 
write  ywaiK€iov,  PaXav€lov,  TrXarcto,  but  as  these  in  Plautus  appear 
as  cineceum,  halineumy  platea,  I  am  tempted  to  infer  that,  as  €p^fW9 
passed  to  ^/aos,  and  in  Christian  writers  to  eremus,  whence  with 
the  utter  loss  of  the  vowel  comes  our  hermit ;  so  in  the  days  of 
Plautus,  however  written,  ywoucctoi',  PaXav€u>v,  TrAarcux,  had 
shortened  the  penult ;  and  I  say  so  with  the  more  confidence, 
when  I  find  KqpvK€iov  written  with  an  acute  on  the  antepenult, 
nay  even  with  a  short  penult  icrjpvKiov  in  Aristophanes  (frag.  429) ; 
and  thus  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  vanety  caducem^  for  a  mase. 
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KopvKios,  has  already  for  the  quantity  of  the  penult  its  justi- 
fication on  Greek  soil ;  and  in  the  same  way  KCDvcDircZov  had  pro* 
bably  changed  its  accent  before  it  was  transferred  in  Latin  verse 
to  condpium.  And  so  we  must  not  condemn  those  lecturers  on 
anatomy  who  now  talk  of  the  trachea  (rpaxcia),  for  they  are 
probably  giving  the  word  what  already  in  the  time  of  Plautus 
was  the  ordinary  pronunciation  in  Greece.  Ovid  again  (Met 
8,  207)  having  heard  OptWos  pronounced  as  here  accented  writes 
Striciumque  Orionia  ensem.  In  the  hendecasyllabics  of  Sidonius  we 
find  the  following  instances  of  the  same  principle :  '*  EvpLiri&q^ 
Orchestr&m  quatit  alter  Euripides;  Mopora?,  Mars^aeque  timet 
manum  ac  rudentem;  "A/xitos,  Diuersas  Ar&to  uias  cucunit." 
In  Ausonius  the  accents  of  rplyiavo^  rcrpaycovos  have  led  to  such 
lines  as:  *'Per  totidem  partes  trigonorum  regula  currit,"and: 
"  Fulgur  tetragono  aspectu  uitale  cucurrit."  Lastly  Pi-udentius 
invariably  shortens  the  penult  not  merely  of  eremus,  as  above 
stated,  but  also  of  idola  (ciiSoiXa).  Indeed  the  Grammarians  have 
themselves  distinctly  laid  down  the  law.  Thus  Diomedes 
(433,  4  E.),  '*  Graeca  uerba  Graecis  accentibus  efferimus,  si  isdem 
litteris  pronuntiaaerimus ;"  and  Servius  (comm.  in  Donatum, 
427,  10  K.) :  **  Graeca  uerba  tunc  Graecis  accentibus  pioferimus, 
cum  Graeca  faerit  declinatio." 

Thus  we  have  good  authority  for  believing  that  already  in 
the  best  period  of  Grecian  literature  those  changes  from  longer 
to  shorter  forms  were  working  their  way,  and  continued  so  to  do 
for  many  centuries;  so  that  we  have  little  occasion  for  the 
as^sumption  of '  a  cataclysm '  in  the  so-called  middle  ages. 

It  will  probably  have  been  seen  that  all  the  evidence  thus 
adduced  points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  the  same  intimate 
connection  between  accent  and  quantity  in  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  of  the  best  ages,  as  there  is  in  English  and 
modem  languages.  An  intimate  connection  between  the  two 
ideas  is  asserted  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  by  Sergius,  or 
whoever  is  the  author  of  the  *  Explanationes  artis  Donati' 
(p.  528,  28  K.)  :  "  accentus  proprie  qualitas  syllabarum  est,  hoo 
est,  indicium  temporis  syllabarum  naturam  positionemque  sig- 
nificans."    Not  however  that  accent  and  quantity  are  exactly 
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one,  for  words  have  commonly  but  one  accent,  while  there  is  no 
such  limit  to  long  syllables.  Clamas  and  clamamvs  begin  with 
two  long  syllables,  damdba»  has  all  three  long ;  but  the  accent 
in  these  forms  belongs  to  the  penult  alone,  cldmas^  damdmw 
damdbcui.  Moreover  the  very  words  ciccentus  and  proaodia  assert 
their  close  relationship,  for  the  Latin  term  is  but  a  translation 
of  the  Greek.  Let  me  next  confirm  what  I  have  just  said  by  a 
few  quotations  from  Greek  grammarians  which  I  take  at  second 
hand  from  Mr.  Pennington's  treatise,  as  he  from  Primatt's  work 
on  Accents.  A  scholiast  on  Hephaestion  (Pr.  p.  69)  speaking  of 
o^is  as  the  last  foot  of  an  Homeric  verse  has  the  words  ttj^  ofcm 
/LrfKvvova-rfi  to  o;  Dionysius  Thrax  (p.  71)  haS:  rovo^  irpos  ^v 
^Bofxfv  Koi  rriv  tlnavrp^  cvpvripay  iroio9/Acv;  Hermogenes  (p.  76)  : 
Tovro  yap  i(mv  17  Tatris  to  aTrorcnurdai  hri  p.a  k p6r€pov  17  )(pri 
TO  'nv€VfjLa ;  Hesychius  again  (Praef.  p.  xv.)  interprets  eTrircii^ai  by 
ftcyaXvvai,  fjLaKpvvau  Lastly,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
(ibid.  p.  146)  gives  a  practical  sanction  to  the  doctrine  that 
accent  carries  with  it  lengthened  time,  when,  commenting  on 
the  passage  of  Thucydides — 'Qs  koXov  hrl  tois  Ik  twv  iroXcpM^ 
OatrrofJiiyoii  dyopcvco^ot  avrov — he  says,  ap)(€r(u  p.€V  airo  tov  Kperjfrir 
Kov  voBoq,  for  if  'Os  KoXov  before  hrl  is  to  be  a  cretic,  the  last 
syllable  of  koXov  must  of  course  be  long.  Thus  in  the  opinions 
of  these  several  writers  accent  did  not  speak  alone  of  the  raised 
note,  bat  quite  as  much  of  length  of  time  and  loudness,  or  else 
the  words  /tcyas,  /uuucpos,  cvpvs  must  have  been  used  without  any 
distinct  meaning. 

But  to  return  to  the  pronunciation  of  accented  Greek  verse  by 
those  who  insist  on  giving  a  first  obedience  to  what  the  accents 
as  now  marked  demand,  whoever  has  heard  a  modern  Greek 
read  the  Iliad,  very  generally  confesses,  that  all  the  metre  for 
his  ear  is  lost.  I  have  myself  recently  endeavoured  to  apply 
this  law  in  reading  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  and  find  that 
only  some  five  and  thirty  senarii  in  the  whole  play  can  pass  the 
ordeal  without  damage,  as,  v.  18,  t^s  opOo^ovXov  0€/At3os  abrvfirjra 
TTtti;  V.  26,  aci  8c  Toii  irapovTOi  dxOrjSiiiv  kokov.  Add  three  conse- 
cutive lines,  w.  255-57.  On  the  other  hand  at  times  one  comes 
across  lines  in  which  every  accent  seems  at  variance  with  what 
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the  metiical  rhytlim  demands,  as—or  ^^<rux^^  M^  ^7^^  XaPpotr- 
r6fJL€i  (v.  327),  and  KaraiParrf^  Kcpawos  iicnr€i(uv  ^Xc^ya  (v.  359}. 
Add  w.  27,  32,  64.  65,  71,  81,  87,  242,  448,  480,  689,  661,  680, 
710,  741,  763,  775,  783,  830,  846,  858,  932. 

But  more  would  gain  a  satisfactory  rhythm  if  we  might 
modify  the  prevalent  laws  of  accent  bo  as  to  obey  what  Choero- 
boscus  tells  us,  and  so  falls  under  the  censure  of  Hermann  (*  de 
emend,  rat.  Gr.  Gr.*  p,  77).  The  German  professor's  words  are  : 
*'  Denique  Choeroboscus,  p.  229  &,  male  adnumerat  dictionibus  en- 
cliticis  fjjy,  3e,  yap,  quas  ipsa  earum  significatio  docet  non  posse 
encliticas  esse."  Long  before  I  had  even  heard  the  name  of  this 
Grammarian,  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  these  three  particles 
were  commonly  to  be  treated  as  enclitics,  and  indeed  the  fact 
that  they  are  strictly  denied  a  first  place  in  a  clause  goes  far 
to  prove  this ;  nor  do  I  see  why  their  meaning  is  a  bar  to  the 
claim,  for  the  particle  yc,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  enclitic, 
carries  with  it  a  meaning  no  less  strong  than  any  of  the  three. 
For  fi€v  60  treated  we  have  a  good  verse  for  modern  ears,  and  on 
any  other  principle,  what  is  utterly  unmusical,  in 

irpo9  ravra  pLTrT€<rOtO'fi€v  aiOaXxwa-a-a  </>Xof  (v.  992). 
For  8c  in 

iTr€py€W  <f>iXavBpiinr6v-h€  iravtuOax  rponrov  (v.  11). 
$vfXif>rjfi ,  an^KovoTciv-Sc  tcui'  Trarpos  Xoytov  (v.  40). 
vapOrjKoirXrfpwTov-Se  Orjptafjuu  irvpos  (v.  109). 
€V  Tip  TrpofirjOeurOdi'St  Kai  Tokfjuqv  riva  (v.  381). 
(TiyaK-ftc  crvwoc^-Sc  hairroyuai.  Kcap  (v.  437). 

For  yap  in 

Tpvo'€i  (T  '  6  Xiwfyqo'uiv^ap  ov  7r€<f>vK€  ttcu  (v,  27). 

But  besides  these  three  particles  I  must  claim  the  same  cha- 
racter for  av,  and  this  on  many  grounds.  The  Homeric  particles 
Kcv  and  kc  are  admitted  to  be  words  of  precisely  the  same  power, 
and  indeed  are  by  blood  the  same.  Then  again  in  €av  for  ct  of, 
in  oTttv  for  ore  ay,  in  circtSav  for  cttciSi;  av,  the  particle  is  unmis- 
takably an  enclitic.  Will  any  one  hesitate  then  to  make  the 
same  claim  for  av  in  O^koifi-ay  ws  TrXcorrowri  irrffwva^  rvx^i-v  (v.  346), 
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huvair'^LV. .  .  .  (▼.  914),  voaoCfi'av  •  •  .  (▼•  978),  and  ovKovy  iropoi^-av 
rqv8€  &dp€av  c/aoc,  (v,  616),  and  so  on  ? 

Again  the  accents  allotted  on  the  present  system  to  words 
which  have  an  enclitic  attached  to  them  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
not  a  little  at  variance  with  what  the  rhythm  of  a  verse  demands. 
Thus  the  accent  on  the  v  in  ^ev^njvvfjuos  crc  Scufioves  JIpofirj6€a 
(v.  85)  might,  I  should  say,  with  some  advantage  be  transferred 
to  the  <o  of  the  following  syllable ;  and  a  similar  change  would, 
I  think,  improve  the  melody  of  (ri^i^pd^pcov  t€  kolk  irerpas  €ipyaar^ 
fuyo9  (v.  242). 

But  a  word  may  have  two  enclitics  attached  to  it,  and  then 
the  due  accentuation  is  to  be  found  by  welding  the  said  word 
and  its  pair  of  enclitics  into  one  mass.    For  example  in  the  line 

KaXoixTU^  avrov  yap  crc  Set  Ilpofirf0€(t»i  (v.  86). 

although  avrov  yap  would  in  itself  claim  an  accent  as  avrov-yap^ 
yet  in  the  quadrisyllable  avrov-yop-o-c  the  chief  accent  falls  as 
marked.  Add  M17  yap  crc  Opjjvo^,  etc.  (v.  388),  M17  rot  /ic  Kpyifni^ 
etc.  (v.  626),  H  yap  7r<yr  €<mv  etc.  (v.  767). 

Similarly  the  combination  ci-ficv  by  the  addition  of  yap  has  its 
accent  altered  to  et  fUy  yap,  in 

El  /ACK  yap  cv  Trpa^aIfjL€V,  avrva.  6€(ay  (Sept.  C.  Th.  4). 
El  /xo'  yap  v/uk  fi-q  to^  €Kirpa$(t>  Xpco9  (Suppl.  472). 

But  here  I  am  running  altogether  counter  to  the  teaching  of 
Herodian,  etc.  and  to  the  authority  of  modem  scholars.  Her- 
mann for  example,  in  his  'de  emendanda  ratione  Gr.  Gr.'  in 
his  first  chapter  on  accents,  (p.  61)  says :  "in  hoc  genere  illud  in 
primis  meminisse  oportet,  snmmi  faciendam  esse  grammatioorum 
auctoritatem,"  and  goes  on  to  ask,  if  their  testimony  be  de- 
spised, *'  quo  tandem  confugiemus  ?"  My  answer  is  that  these 
grammarians  have  no  claim  to  be  called  witnesses  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Classical  Greek ;  and  for  one  I  prefer  to  take  the 
evidence  of  the  original  poets  as  shown  in  their  verses. 

From  all  these  considerations  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  accentual  marks  as  now  printed  in  our  editions  of  Greek 
writers  are  altogether  an  anachronism.  Well  suited  probably 
they  were  to  define  the  pronunciation  of  modem  Greek  in  the 
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twelfth  century;  but  in  Homer,  in  the  tragedians,  in  Thuey- 
dides,  etc.  they  simply  mislead.  To  say  that  they  often  servo  to 
distinguish  words  of  otherwise  like  form,  is  an  argument,  sanc- 
tioned indeed  by  Person,  but  as  Mr.  Pennington  candidly  observes 
(p.  102) :  '<  As  to  the  use  of  them  in  distinguishing  words  which 
are  written  alike,  these  are  few ;  and  there  can  be  no  need  to 
encumber  with  marks  all  the  rest  of  the  book ;  nay  the  very  &ct 
of  our  observing  a  mark  upon  those  words  alone,  which  require 
it,  would  better  direct  our  minds  towards  their  true  meaning  in 
those  very  few  passages,  where  it  does  not  necessarily  result 
from  the  context." 

But  there  is  a  fashion  in  these  things.  It  looks  more  *'  scholar- 
like "  to  accentuate  one's  Greek,  is  sometimes  said,  and  perhaps 
oftener  felt.  Still  there  have  been  independent  scholars,  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  print  Greek  unaccented,  as  Kidd  iu 
his  edition  of  Dawes'  '  Miscellanea  Gritica,'  Fox  Talbot  in  his 
'  Hermes,'  Kann  Kennedy  in  his  translation  of  some  of  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes,  Rose  in  his  edition  of  Yitruvius.  On  the  other 
hand  the  authorities  of  Cambridge  are  bound,  it  is  said,  by  the 
will  of  the  Founder  to  insist  on  the  candidates  for  the  Person 
Piize  sending  in  their  verses  duly  accented ;  and  if  the  rhythm 
of  the  verse  is  improved  by  a  due  distribution  of  accents,  they  of 
course  are  right  But  is  this  so?  Does  any  one  of  the  compe- 
titors ever  think  about  the  accents  before  the  verses  are  com- 
pleted? Nay,  does  it  not  at  times  happen,  that  one  does  the 
composition,  and  then  gets  a  friend  better  versed  in  the  abstruse 
doctrines  to  supply  the  required  marks?  If  this  be  true,  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  season  the  dish  as  it  were  from  a  pepper- 
box, provided  only  that  the  peppering  were  not  too  thick. 
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But  the  sphere  of  Latin  accentnation  is  shrouded  by  a  mist 
almost  as  thick  as  that  which  we  have  been  considering ;  and 
that  from  a  similar  cause.  The  grammarians  on  whose  authority 
the  received  dogmas  rest  lived  at  a  period  when  the  classical 
language  was  in  a  great  measure  dead,  for  these  writers  belong 
to  the  .third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  Terentianns 
Maurus  is  said  in  some  books  to  have  flourished  about  a.d,  100 ; 
but  his  ablest  editor,  Lachmann,  places  him  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century  (praef.  p.  xii).  Thus  they  also  are  no  way  en- 
titled to  the  honourable  name  of  witnesses,  but  like  ourselves 
founded  what  they  said  on  the  evidence  of  the  writings  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  them,  or  else  merely  repeated  what 
some  preceding  grammarian  had  already  written.  The  gramma- 
rian Pompeius  for  example  (205,  7  E),  speaking  of  the  accent 
of  the  noun  cuioB  says:  invenimns  apud  plerosque  ariigraphos 
.  .  . . ;  and  soon  after  in  reference  to  some  disputed  point  occur 
the  words :  '  et  illud  ledum  est  et  illud.'  Prisoian  too  (Parti t. 
463,  28)  writes :  Quidam  stulte  et  contra  usum  audorum  parti- 
cipii  paenultimam  producunt;  and  again  (464,  10):  auctarum 
usus  nobis  magis  sunt  obseruandi.  Note  too  the  past  tense  in : 
femininum  enim  (pler&que),  quamuis  paenultima  breuis  sit,  ao- 
centum  tamen  in  ea  hahuii  acutum  (Prise.  1,  181,  19  E);  and 
again  (2,  484,  34),  paenultimum  hdbuerurU  acutum. 

Yet  already  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  pronunciation  had  for 
many  altered  to  such  an  extent  that  vowels  short  in  classical 
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times  were  often  accented,  as  in  the  trochaic  verses  of  Floms, 
as  given  in  the  life  of  the  Emperor  by  Aelius  Spartianus  (a  16). 

Ego  nolo  Caesar  esse 
Ambnlare  per  Britannos 
Scythieas  pati  pruinas ; 

With  the  Emperor's  answer : 

Ego  nolo  Floras  esse 
Ambulare  per  tabernas 
Latitare  per  popinas ; 

And  again  in  the  soldiers*  danoe-song  aimed  at  Aurelian(Vopi8c. 
0.  6),  as  corrected  partly  by  Buecheler,  partly  by  Corssen, 

Ynns  homo  millo  mille  mille  decoUauimus. 
Mille  mille  mille  mille  hibai  qui  mille  occidit. 
Tantnm  uini  nemo  habei  quantum  fudit  sanguinis. 

Indeed  it  is  the  general  habit  of  the  grammarians  to  sanction 
their  statements  by  a  reference  to  Vergil  and  other  old  writers, 
whom  they  very  properly  term  *  Veteres.* 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  attaching  no  great  weight  to 
their  assertions.  In  the  first  place  the  ablest,  the  most  highly 
educated  writers  alike  of  Greece  and  Eome  exhibit  a  strange 
inability  to  decJ  with  the  facts  of  linguistic  science.  The  Cra- 
tylus  of  Plato,  for  example,  is  so  full  of  gross  absurdities,  that 
some  of  the  best  scholars  look  upon  the  treatise  as  a  squib  aimed 
at  the  doings  of  some  sophists  in  the  field  of  philology  (see  Pro- 
fessor Jowett's  '  Introduction  to  the  Parmenides,*  p.  238) ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  hold  the  more  legitimate  view  to  be,  that  the  wild 
etymologies  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  dialogue  are  given 
in  all  gravity,  for  they  are  mixed  up  with  occasional  glimpses  of 
genuine  philosophy.  A  similar  want  of  thought,  or  of  common 
sense,  characterises  the  proceedings  of  the  most  educated  Eomans 
in  the  best  ages  of  Latin  literature.  Thus  Cicero  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  pages  tells  us  that  the  g  of  ignoti  and  ignaui  is  inserted 
to  soften  the  sound — '  dulcius  quam  ut  ueritas  postulabat ' — as 
though  he  did  not  know  the  old  forms  gnosco  and  gnascovy  to  say 
nothing  of  yvyvuHTKUi  and  ycwoco,  cognosco  and  agnosco ;  that  rettulit 
owes  its  first  i  to  the  same  cause  as  reddidii  its  first  d,  whereas 
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it  is  of  ooorse  a  oompression  from  a  reduplicated  perfect  re-teluUi ; 
and  sigain  he  would  deduce  the  simpler  ala  mala  from  their 
diminutives  axilla  and  maxiUa,  thus  simply  reversing  the  stream 
of  derivation.  He  seems  also  to  look  upon  nequeo  (§  154)  and 
neseio  (§  157)  as  softened  forms  of  non  queo  and  non  too,  not 
knowing,  it  would  appear,  that  ne  is  the  more  primitive  adverb, 
which  constitutes  but  one  element  in  nan  (ne-unum ;  of.  G.  nein 
for  ne-ein).  Cicero's  friend  Yarro  is  the  less  to  be  excused,  be- 
cause he  was  professedly  a  student  of  linguistics,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  man  of  learning.  Yet  he  gives,  as  etymologies, 
ager  ab  agendo^  collea  a  colendoj  fundus  quod  Jundit  quotquot  annis 
multa,  uiiis  a  uino,  id  est  a  ut,  ab  spe  spica^  prata  ab  eo  quod  sine 
opera  parata ;  and  all  this,  not  gleaned  from  different  parts  of 
his  '  De  lingua  latina,'  but  comprised  within  a  single  section  of 
his  first  existing  book  (c.  5,  §  4).  Aelius  again  had  probably  a 
higher  reputation  with  his  countrymen  in  this  line  than  any 
other  author,  yet  Quintilian  quotes  from  him  the  derivation — 

■ 

^pUuitam^  quia  petal  uilam  * ;  and  Yarro  himself  (L  1.  5,  20,  p. 
103)  sanctions  an  etymon  of  Aelius  equally  reasonable:  '  Volpes^ 
ut  Aelius  diceb&t,  quod  uolat  pedtbua.* 

From  these  I  descend  by  whole  centuries  to  the  gnunmarians 
from  whom  it  will  be  enough  to  quote  the  following.  Frobus 
(col.  1470  P ;  p.  26, 1. 17  K) :  *  ab  eo  dictae  apes  quod  sine  pedibus 
nascuntur,  sicut  Yergilius  de  his  'trunca  pedum."  Diomedes 
(275,  20  P  ;  300,  20  K) :  '  oratio  uidetur  dicta  quasi  oris  ratio,  uel 
Graeca  origine  airo  rov  oopt^ctv,  hoc  est  sermocinari.'  The  same 
(323  P ;  334  E)  has :  '  uerbum  dictum  est  ab  eo  quod  uerberato 
lingua  intra  palatum  aere  omnis  oratio  promatur';  (415  P;  421, 
26  E)  '  littera  dicta  quasi  legitera,  quia  legitury  uel  quod  legenObus 
iter  ostendit,  uel  a  litura  quam  patitur,  uel  quod  legendo  iteratur  ; ' 
and  Priscian  (539  P;  6,  12  E)  has  much  the  same.  Few  will 
prefer  any  of  these  views  to  the  doctrine  that  littera  or  litera 
stands  for  lictera,  just  as  Itma  '  a  file '  does  for  likma,  both  coming 
from  a  lost  verb  =  8.  likh  'scratch,  write.'  Lastly  Gledonius 
(32,  5  E),  speaking  of  three  synonyms  for  the  notion  *  accent,' 
viz.  toni  tenores  accentus,  derives  the  first  of  these  a  sono,  the  la^t 
ab  acuendo. 
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For  the  consideration  of  the  dootnno  of  accents  a  first  qualifi- 
cation is  1o  be  conversant  with  the  facts  of  prosody.  Now  one 
of  these  grammarians,  Gledonius  (78,  5),  points  to  the  use  of 
omitio  with  a  short  initial  vowel  as  a  special  licence  of  Horace*s : 
'  hoc  metri  gratia  praesumpeit'  Priscian  (?)  de  accentibus 
(1293  P;  524,  15  E)  gives  for  his  first  example  of  a  noun  in  es 
short,  HerculeB  ;  and  his  next  instance  is  aonipes,  Victorinus  in 
his  treatise  'de  carmine  heroico'  (1956,  18  P)  defines  a  'palim- 
bacchius'  as  consisting  'ex  duabus  longis  et  breni,'  and  then 
gives  as  his  only  examples  /ucema,  lacuna.  Again  he  classes 
facinora  (1957,  8)  as  a  paeon  secundus  with  coUmia.  The  same 
author  (1970,  20)  gives  us  the  general  rule:  'nomina  gen.  fern, 
quae  in  es  syllabam  finiuntur,  si  eadem  ipsa  syllaba  in  genitiuo 
non  producitur  ....  breuia  sunt';  and  then,  quoting  as  his 
example  haec  lueSf  adds :  '  ea  syllaba  breuis  est.*  Elsewhere 
(1966,  1)  he  lays  down  the  very  convenient  rule,  that  a  short 
final  may  be  lengthened  '  si  ita  poeta  uoluerit.'  Martianus 
Gapella  again  (book  3,  65  G.,  p.  70,  Eyss.) :  (nominatiuus)  es 
terminatus  in  Graecis  nominibus  breuis  est,  ut  Anchises,  Maxi- 
mus  Victorinus  again  (p.  1972  P),  after  speaking" of  verbs  which 
exhibit  a  short  vowel  in  the  imperfect  tenses,  as  Iduo  moueo, 
but  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  perfect,  Idui  mout,  adds  that  there 
are  others,  which  have  the  same  quantity  throughout,  as  uoco 
doleo  with  a  short  initial  vowel,  numero  (!)  soleo  (/)  munio  with 
a  long  one. 

Then  as  to  metrical  knowledge,  what  are  we  to  think  of  Pris- 
cian's  fitness  to  estimate  the  metres  of  Terence,  when  coming 
across  some  lines  of  the  Andria  in  the  Bacchiac  metre  (3,  2)  he 
takes  it  for  a  jumble  of  iambs  and  trochees,  *  confusio  rhyth- 
morum,'  specially  selected  by  the  poet  as  agreeing  with  the 
ignorance  of  the  speaker?  (1326  P;  2,  425,  15  K). 

Quintilian  belongs  to  a  different  category  from  the  gramma- 
rians ;  }  et  how  deficient  in  taste  must  he  have  been,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  'Terenti  scripta*  (10,  1,  99)  as  *plus  adhuc  habi- 
tura  gratiae,  si  intra  uersus  trimetros  stetisset.'  It  is  enough 
to  oppose  to  such  criticism  the  one  scene  in  the  Andria  where  a 
burst  of   vehement  *  octonarii  *    from   Pamphilus    is  suddenly 
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oheoked  by  the  words  of  Mysis, '  turn  autem  hoc  timet  nc  deseras 
8e ' ;  on  which  there  follow  some  thirty  '  senarii,'  calm  indeed, 
yet  fall  of  the  deepest  feeling ;  and  at  last  Famphilns  having 
cleared  his  swollen  bosom,  the  relief  of  his  feelings  rings  in  the 
change  of  metre  to  '  septenarii/  so  resonant  of  happiness. 

Again  undue  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  statements  of 
the  grammarians,  tinder  the  feeling,  that  their  evidence  runs  the 
same  way,  that  they  confirm  one  another.  But  this  fact  is  really 
a  reason  for  distrusting  them,  as  they  copy  one  another  in  the 
most  servile  manner,  thereby  showing  that  independent  know- 
ledge or  thought  is  a  thing  unknown  to  them.  Thus  the 
examples  of  accentuation  in  Donatus  (371,  9  E)  are:  f&x  nit, 
nux  —  r^  dds  sp^  —  m^ta  Crfita — ^n^pos  leges — b6nus  milus — 
Tullius  Hostilius— Catiillus  Met^llus — ^lat^brae  ten^brae — Cethd- 
gus  perosus — Ath^nae  Mycenae.  Now  these  are  all  given  as 
examples  in  the  '  De  Accentibus '  ascribed  to  Priscian.  He  adds 
indeed  a  few  other  examples,  among  them  by  a  blunder  pre- 
fixing pax  to  fax  as  having  an  acute  accent,  as  though  the 
oblique  cases  of  pax  had  a  short  a,  which  his  own  ruld  would 
require.  But  the  blunder  once  established  is  as  usual  copied  by 
others,  Victorinus  for  example  (1942,  43  P).  For  farther  evi- 
dence of  this  sequacity  see  L.  Miiller,  *  de  re  metrica,'  pp.  16, 17. 

With  these  warnings  then  that  the  ground  is  slippery,  we 
may  venture  with  less  risk  into  the  field  where  the  laws  of  Latin 
accent  are  laid  down.  There  is  a  passage  in  Priscian  (^538  P ; 
1,  6,  19  E)  which  at  first  view  seems  to  promise  a  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  siibject,  and  has  been  accepted  as  such  by  two 
modem  writers  —  "  Vox  ....  tripartito  diuiditur ....  in  altitu- 
dinem,  latitudinem,  longitudinem."  The  late  Professor  Kamsay 
in  his  Latin  Prosody  (p.  270)  referring  to  a  repetition  of  this 
doctrine  in  the  treatise  'De  aocentibus'  ascribed  to  the  same 
author  (1286 P;  2,  519 E),  gives  his  interpretation  of  it  thus; 
"Quantity  will  represent  length,  emphasis  breadth,  accent 
height  or  depth."  The  same  or  nearly  the  same  in  substance  is 
the  view  taken  of  this  passage  by  Mr.  Clark  (*  Camb.  Joum.  of 
Phil.'  p.  105).  But  I  fear  they  have  assigned  to  the  grammarian 
a  more  sensible  theory  than  he  himself  intended ;  for  in  the  first 
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passage  Prisoian  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  yoioe  being 
a  '  corpus '  must  have  three  dimensions  in  space.  It  is  true  he 
goes  on  to  say :  praeterea  tamen  singulae  syllabae  altitudinem 
habent  in  tenore,  crassitudinem  uero  uel  latitndinem  in  spiritu, 
longitudinem  in  tempore.  Here  IcUitudo  in  spiritu  has  a  very 
different  meaning  from  that  attributed  to  the  words  by  the  two 
English  scholars,  as  may  be  seen  by  reading  a  few  words  that 
follow,  where  it  turns  out,  that  by  gpiriiu  is  meant  simply 
'  aspiration.'  Priscian's  examples  distinctly  prove  this,  for  after 
telling  us  that  there  are  ten  varieties  of  the  vowel  a,  which 
depend,  1.  on  quantity,  2.  on  accent  whether  acute  grave  or 
circumflex,  3.  on  aspiration  or  non-aspiration,  he  adds  as  his 
instances :  &beo  h&beo  —  &bimus  h^bemus  —  h4mis  bamorum 
h&mus — &rae  irarum  &ra. 

Instead  of  relying  then  on  Priscian  as  a  safe  expounder  of  the 
principles  of  Latin  accent,  I  for  one  am  more  inclined  to  trust 
the  oldest  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  Donatus,  when  he  says 
(426,  16  E)  :  '  accentus  in  ea  syllaba  est,  quae  plus  sonat  ;*  and 
here  I  have  no  objection  to  the  view  that  stress  may  well  involve 
all  the  three  qualities  which  the  two  English  writers  speak  of, 
'  note  loudness  and  length  of  time.*  We  may  also  all  subscribe 
to  a  doctrine,  which  is  as  true  for  English  as  for  Greek  and  Latin, 
laid  down  by  Diomedes  (425  P ;  430,  30  K) :  '  ut  nulla  uox  sine 
uocali  est,  ita  sine  accentu  nulla  est,'  a  sentence  repeated  in 
almost  the  same  words  by  Martianus  Capella  (book  3  ;  p.  60  G., 
p.  65,  Eyss.).  Yet  even  here  there  is  a  difficulty,  for  I  cannot  allow 
an  editor  or  printer  to  decide  this  point  by  leaving  a  little  white 
space  before  and  after  what  he  may  be  pleased  to  call  a  word. 
In  the  sentence  just  written  I  venture  to  affiim  ibat  *  to  call,' 
though  for  the  eye  as  here  written  it  seems  to  be  two  words,  is 
for  the  ear  like  '  uocare '  but  one.  But  this  is  a  matter  which 
will  come  before  us  again. 

I  have  now  given  my  reasons  for  setting  loss  value  on  the 
authority  of  the  gianmiarians  on  the  several  grounds  that  they 
were  dealing  with  a  dead  language,  and  so  have  no  pretensions 
to  the  authority  of  living  witnesses;  secondly,  that  their  knoMr- 
ledge  of  the  classical  language  was  really  very  imperfect,  espe- 
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rially  on  the  side  of  prosody;  thirdly,  that  they  were  Badly 
wanting  in  oommon  sense ;  and  fourthly,  that  their  very  agree- 
ment with  eaoh  other  gives  little  weight  to  their  statements,  as 
they  for  the  most  part  simply  repeat  by  rote  what  others  said 
before  them;  and  this  is  only  a  fitting  preparation  for  duly  con 
sidering  what  they  have  to  say. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinct  statement  on  the  subject  of  accents 
is  what  Diomedes  says  under  the  heading  'de  accentibus* 
(p.  430  E).  Here  we  are  told  1.  that  significant  monosyllables 
have  an  acute  accent,  if  the  vowel  be  in  itself  short  as  db,  or  only 
long  by  position  as  ars^  but  a  circumflex  if  the  vowel  be  by 
nature  long,  as  spes^  lux,*  mons  *  ;  2.  '  omnis  uox  disyllaba  priorem 
syllabam  aut  aouit  aut  flectit,'  where  I  give  the  very  words, 
because  it  is  here  that  my  chief  battle  is  to  be  fought.  The  cir- 
cumflex is  of  course  limited  to  the  case  of  a  syllable  long  by 
nature  and  followed  by  a  short  syllable,  as  Mna ;  to  which  I 
make  no  objection.  His  other  examples  are  dSus,  cShora,  p6ntu8, 
aSllera,  etc.  As  regards  the  last  pair  I  again  assent.  Then  for 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables  the  accent  depends  chiefly  on 
the  length  of  the  penult ;  if  this  syllable  be  long  it  has  the  accent, 
viz.  a  circumflex,  if  the  vowel  be  long  by  nature  and  followed 
by  a  short  syllable,  as  marinus,  lectica^  otherwise  an  acute,  as 
MetSUuSf  FtdSnae,  with  the  familiar  exception  of  the  shifting 
accent  in  such  a  word  as  laiebra.  Lastly  he  says :  '  sin  autem 
(in  trisyllabis)  media  et  nouissima  breues  fuerint,  prima  serua- 
bit  acutum  tenorem,  ut  dacia,  lulitts.  It  is  probably  by  an  over- 
sight that  he  introduced  the  idea  nouissima,  for  no  doubt  the 
same  accent  would  be  given  to  asciae,  lulii,  A  graver  omission 
in  my  view  is  that  he  fails  to  include  among  his  examples  such 
forms  as  anima,  genua,  nmilta,  dissimilia,  tribuere,  contrtbuere, 
mulieris,  introient,  words  I  mean  which  contain  a  short  penult 

*  These  words  were  probably  pronounced  lux  as  E.  loose  or  lose,  mons 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  E.  rose.  How  readily  a  Latin  x  passed  into  a  mere 
sibilant  has  been  seen  in  p.  70 ;  and  in  Lucretius  (2, 168)  editors  might 
I  think  safely  have  retained  muUiphsque  of  the  MSS.,  seeing  that  the 
combination  xq  if  fully  pronounced  was  naturally  offensive,  as  shown 
by  the  form  sescenti  in  place  of  sexHxnti, 
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and  abort  antepenult  But  these  I  suppose  would  by  bim  have 
been  accented  on  tbe  antepenult  As  to  anima  his  words  cover 
the  case ;  and  tbe  same  is  implied  in  what  be  bad  said  a  few 
words  before :  '  in  trisyllabis  et  tetrasyllabis  et  deinceps.'  As 
regards  anima  and  genua  I  assent  to  bis  doctiine,  but  with  a 
slight  qualification.  In  the  first  place  I  bold  that  an  accent  of 
a  Latin  word  can  only  fall  on  a  long  syllable ;  but  this  limita- 
tion seems  at  firat  view  to  be  an  impossibility  for  the  words  in 
question,  inasmuch  as  all  the  syllables  are  short  of  thought  to 
be  short  But  the  difficulty  is  far  from  insuperable.  A  tribrach 
like  anima,  I  claim  to  pronounce  as  an^ma,  which  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  tbe  Ital.  aJma  or  the  Fr.  dme.  Genua  again  serves 
as  an .  actual  trochee  in  Vergil,  ienvis  in  Lucretius ;  and  here  1 
may  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  grammarians  themselves,  who 
often  identify  tbe  tribrach  with  the  trochee.  Thus  Diomedes 
(479,  1 K)  says :  *  tribracbys  tribreuis  ....  quem  plerique  cho- 
rium  nuncupant  *;  and  in  '  Juliani  Excerpta '  (323,  2  E)  :  '  tri- 
brachus  qui  et  choreus.'  So  Cledonins  (30,  23  E)  tribracbys : 
hie  etiam  chorius  dicitur.  But  this  word  choreus  in  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  is  a  synonym  for  '  trochee.'  Lastly,  Terentianus 
Maurus  (1445,  ed.  Lachm.)  has  : 

Nam  solet  longdm  trocbaeus  solnere  in  du&s  breues, 
Vnde  et  appellant  trochaeum  qu^m  vocamus  tribrachyn. 

Then  as  regards  the  longer  of  the  forms  just  quoted,  already 
Bentley  had  gathered  from  the  metres  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
what  be  says  ad  Eun.  2,  3,  36 :  '  semper  accentu  in  prima, 
mulieris,  m'&lierem^  referring  at  the  same  time  to  And.  1,  1,  90 
and  106.  So  again  ad  Haut.  2,  3,  30 :  '  quadrisyllaba  ista  breuia 
plerumqne  apnd  antiques  primam  acuunt,  Mulieres,  Pr6pemodum, 
F^rierim,  Inopiam,  Itinera ; '  and  again  for  the  last  of  these  ne 
appeals  to  PI.  Trin.  4,  2,  40 ;  Capt.  4,  2,  14  ;  Cas.  prol.  66.  Her- 
mann  (*de  metris,'  p.  64)  holds  the  same  doctrine,  giving  as 
examples,  miseriamy  fdmiliam^  tStigeris,  rSdiero*    But  it  will  be 

*  Mediocris  may  be  thought  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  by  those 
who  hold  the  o  to  be  short,  but  this  is  not  the  ease.  As  the  a4j.  medio^ 
in  my  view  grew  out  of  an  older  medioc,  it  had  a  sup.  medtoc-aimus, 
which  written  medioocumus  occurs  twice  in  the  Cistellaria,  while  Yarro 
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Baid  that  ihiR  accentnation  is  at  variance  with  the  doqfrine  of 
the  grammarians  that  the  accent  cannot  fall  on  any  syllable 
preceding  the  antepenult ;  and  I  answer  that  the  difficulty  is  at 
once  set  aside  by  the  pronunciation  mia^riam,  fdniliam^  Mgeris, 
rS^yero;  and  here  again  my  view  is  snpported  by  the  habit  of 
dactylic  meti-es,  as  in  the  case  of  abiete  {abyete\  ariete  (dryete), 
atrigiltbus  (airig^ltbus,  or  rather  strVlibus)*  tenuia  (tSnwia) ;  and 
again  in  the  Corp.  Inscr.  (542,  4)  we  have  an  hexameter  verso 
ending:  ut  facUia  faxseis.  Similarly  Horace  has  consilium  and 
jonnctptum,  as  trisyllabic  words,  consityum  and  prtndpyum.  Akin 
to  this  is  *  FlouiS-rum  rex  Eridanus  *  of  Vergil,  where  flouto  does 
duty  for  a  spondee,  as  also  Sidio  et  (  =  atetyet)  in  another  passage, 
for  the  MSS.  write  this  word  with  a  single  liquid ;  and  Bentley 
(ad  Eun.  4,  4,  22)  would  have  done  better  to  write:  colore 
stelionino;  but  no  change  was  necessary.  The  idea  that  these 
words  require  a  double  t  grows  out  of  a  wrong  inference  from 
the  form  of  stelta,  which  represents  a  theoretic  ster-el-aj  a  dim.  of 
a  lost  siera  (cf.  aorcp,  E.  star),  while  stel^o  is  another  dim.  of  the 
same,  the  r  passing,  as  it  so  often  does,  into  an  I ;  and  indeed  the 
r  is  preserved  in  septen-triones,  where  trionea,  *  little  stars,'  is  cor- 
rupted from  ster-iones,  the  8  lost,  just  as  in  S.  iara  *  star.' 

The  rule  then  which  I  assert  for  those  words  which  have  two 
or  more  consecutive  short  syllables  (exclusive  of  the  last)  is 
this,  that  the  second  of  such  short  syllables  is  either  dropt,  or, 
if  the  syllable  consist  of  a  mere  t  (e)  or  u  followed  by  a  vowel, 
then  this  t  or  e  becomes  an  t-consonans,  fhe  u  a  u-consonana. 
Such  suppression  of  a  short  vowel  is  seen  in  fiultus  =  stolldus, 
uSmens  =  ueTtemerUy  ndlde  =  uaUdCy  cdldus  —  caJidus^  cdldtor  = 
ealidior ;  also  the  reduplicate  perfects  repperi,  reppidi^  reccidi, 
rettuli,    reitudi,    for  re-peperi,  etc.,  and  popUcus  or  pvhlicus  for 

(ap.  Nox.  141,  3)  speaks  of  an  adv.  meh'frxumo,  *  ut  quondam  patrcs 
nostri  loquebantur.'  For  the  quantity  of  the  o  see  PI.  Bac.  3,  3,  23 ; 
Merc.  2,1,13;  Cure.  6,1;  Ter.  Andr.  1,1,32;  Haut.  2,3,45;  Ad! 
5»  99 — where  Kitschl,  Fleckeisen,  and  Umpfenbach  need  not  have 
written  medtocrfji  with  the  accent  over  the  »'.  Add  medincritcttem  of 
Hor.  Od.  2,  10,  5.  Had  the  o  been  short  the  metrical  value  of  the 
word  would  have  been  that  of  a  dactyl,  mMyoerin, 
*  Cf.  Ft.  ^trille,  and  see  the  remarks  on  uigilU  in  p.  130. 

2  (J 
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populicus.  Bentficium  with  its  fonr  consecative  short  vowels 
requires  two  doses  of  the  remedy.  First  the  t  before  tha  / 
vanishes,  bringing  ns  to  hen^fictum,  then  the  second  i  becomes  a  y, 
and  we  arrive  at  henyicyum,  leaving  the  accent  on  the  retained  t, 
and  such  is  always  wh^  the  metre  requires,  as  in  : 

Vt  beniffcimn  b6ne  merenti  h6Rtro  merito  muneres, 
Capt.  5,  1,  15. 

This  I  think  most  scholars  will  prefer  to  Hermann's  hnefinum 
(p.  133).  Again  for  metre  oRttbuSj  deripere,  sound  as  alit'bus^ 
derip're,  while  Canidia  and  ISnius  by  the  fact  of  their  accentua- 
tion on  the  syllables,  as  here  marked,  bear  evidence  that  the  a 
of  Canidia  and  I  of  lonitis  were  long.  I  take  these  examples 
from  the  Epodes  of  Horace,*  where  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
the  metre ;  but  the  same  law  furnishes  the  leading  clue  to  all 
the  metres  of  Boman  comedy;  and  therefore  I  would  impress 
upon  all  those  who  wish  to  correct  our  barbarous  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin  language  to  insist  on  the  observance  of  this  law, 
which  is  not  merely  essential  for  the  right  understanding  of 
metres,  but  has  at  the  same  time  the  practical  advantage  of 
fixing  the  quantity  of  the  preceding  syllable  in  the  memory 
of  the  student ;  and  this  surely  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  a  c  or  ^,  seeing  that  it  effects  tl\e  whole 
character  of  rhythm,  which  in  those  pettier  discussions  as  to 
the  pronunciation  of  this  or  that  consonant  is  no  way  concerned. 
I  was  once  asked  by  an  old  Etonian,  an  ex-fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  what  the  quantity  of  the  i  in  mulieris  was  ? 
Of  course  his  ear  had  been  misled  by  the  old  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  which  happens  not  to  occur  in  the  poets  commonly 

•  Some  months  after  this  was  written  I  received  the  number  of  the 
'Hermes'  (achter  Band,  erstes  Heft)  in  which  A.  Eberhard  writes 
(p.  125) :  "  Es  ist  ein  in  dieser  Form,  so  vie!  mir  bckannt,  noch  nicht 
ausgosprochenes,  aber  von  Horaz  ausnahmlos  beobachtetes  Gesetz,  im 
iambischen  Masse  den  Trybrachys  nur  so  zu  verwenden,  dass  die  Ictns- 
silbe,  die  e  r  s  t  e  eines  mchrsilhigen  Wortes  bildet."  Yet  already  in 
1846  my  Latin  grammar  (§§  24, 25)  laid  down  the  principle  in  its  broad 
generality,  and  no  way  limited  to  the  epodes  of  Horace,  or  to  iambic 
metres,  but  applicable  to  all  Latin  poetry  and  even  prose  without 
exception. 
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read  at  Eton.  But  aD/one  who  speaks  of  it  as  mul-yerU  knows 
that  alike  the  u  the  %  and  the  e  are  all  short.  Another  point 
gaified  is  that  we  begin  to  see  that  the  same  laws  whioh  govern 
acoentnation  in  comic  verse,  also  govern  it  in  the  dactylic 
metres  of  Vergil,  etc.,  the  Ijrics  and  opodes  of  Horace,  and  the 
hendecasyllabics  of  GatuUus,  etc.,  thus  removing  in  some  measure 
the  mist  that  hangs  over  the  subject.  But  again  in  the  Qreek 
tragedians  the  same  abbreviations  supply  the  best  guide,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  iambic  and  trochaic  metres  are  concerned ;  and 
here  also  I  am  stating,  what  has  long  been  felt,  though  not 
distinctly  enunciated  by  others.  Hermann,  for  example,  calls 
attention  in  the  Philoctetes  (v.  1307)  to  the  very  unusual  *  ictus ' 
on  the  word  iroXc/iios  as  there  seen,  which  everywhere  else,  t.  e, 
in  twenty-«ix  passages,  requires  to  be  read  as  ttoX'/uo^.  But  it 
may  be  asked  why  the  second  of  the  short  syllables  should  be 
specially  selected  for  such  degradation ;  and  the  answer  is  a 
simple  one.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  first  of  the  two  vowels 
is  short,  the  following  consonant  goes  with  it  to  constitute  a 
syllable,  and  then  the  next  short  vowel  is  left  as  it  were  un- 
protected ;  and  thus  in  the  case  of  words  like  ten-nia,  red-ieroj 
the  tt  and  t  commencing  a  syllable  and  at  the  same  time  followed 
by  a  vowel,  take  the  sound  of  the  u  and  t  consonarUes,  t .  e.  what 
we  write  to  and  y.  On  the  other  hand  hiduum  and  JUitu  having 
a  long  t  in  their  initial  syllables  leave  the  d  and  I  for  the  syl- 
lable which  follows,  and  so  of  necessity  remain  trisyllabic. 

On  this  law  as  affecting  consecutive  short  syllables  I  place 
the  more  stress,  aa  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  guide  to  a  due 
perception  of  ancient  metres,  especially  those  of  the  iambic  or 
trochaic  kind,  and  this  alike  for  Greek  and  Latin.  To  test 
the  matter  in  the  former  language  I  read  the  Prometheus  and 
Seven  against  Thebes  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  small  edition  of 
Aeschylus  by  Dindorf,  1827,  marking  every  case  of  two  or  more 
consecutive  short  vowels  in  the  senarii.  I  then  tabulated  these 
according  to  the  place  in  the  verse  occupied  by  the  first  of  such 
short  vowels.  The  result  was  that  the  instances  in  the  two 
plays  taken  together,  in  all  about  105,  were  thus  distributed : 
in  the  1st  plaoe  23;  in  the  2nd  5;  in  the  3rd  none;  in  the 
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4th  2  (xoXvjScs,  Pr.  715 ;  aXoica,  Seven  ag.  Tbeb.  1022  ) ;  in  the  6th 
none;  in  the  6th  62  (including  tov-c^v,  ,  ibid.  1029);  in  the 
7th  1  (rvfipoxooy  ibid.,  1022)  of  which  more  presently ;  in  ^lie 
8th  10 ;  in  the  9th  1  (cu^vAo?,  Pr.  680) ;  in  the  10th  1  (ircpc- 
/SoXctv,  Pr.  52).  Thus  in  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  8th  and  10th  places, 
as  might  be  expected,  we  find  the  great  majority  of  instanoee, 
viz.  80.  Of  these  the  instances  belonging  to  the  2nd  place  fall 
into  two  divisions,  Kififup(i)Kov,  Pr.  730,  ApT€/4,(i)8os,  Seven,  450, 
CI)  Otofiavrj^,  635,  so  as  to  commence  with  a  spondee  duly  accented 
on  the  second  syllable,  and  Imro/icSovTos,  488,  Ilap^cvoinuo^  547, 
which  I  gladly  accept  as  clear  instances  of  an  initial  trochee 
(s.  p.  467).  Again  those  of  the  8th  place  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes,  viz.  10  snch  as  Staropovs  ttc&x?,  Pr.  76,  and  10  such 
as  UokwfiovTav  puiy  in  which  the  disyllabic  word  in  my  opinion 
shotdd  be  attached  as  a  quasi-enclitic  to  that  which  precedes  it, 
noX-*<^vrov-)8ta.  Thus  in  all  these  cases,  if  we  do  not  count  the 
initial  trochees,  the  asserted  vowel-law  is  obeyed,  and  in  the 
great  majority  a  tribrach  to  the  eye  serving  as  a  virtual  trochee. 
Then  as  to  the  odd  places  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  mono- 
polizes nearly  all  the  cases.  But  here  again  a  division  presents 
itself.  In  CKaTO-jcopiyvov,  Pr.  353,  a<^>rrov  cXoxrOai^  661,  hmva,- 
SittXo^c,  817,  "ErcoicXcTys  av.  Seven,  6,  and  7r€3iovo/xot9  tc,  Pr.  254, 
I  hear  an  initial  trochee,  as  in  'ImroftcSovro?.  In  the  other  cases 
we  have  an  anapest,  as  aSa^vrtvcov,  Pr.  6,  trora/jLoi,  368 ;  but 
such  anapest  under  the  assumed  compression  becomes  a  spondee, 
accented  in  some  cases  on  the  first  syllable  so  as  to  approach  to 
a  trochee,  in  others  on  the  second,  and  then  all  but  an  iamb. 
There  remain  but  ai€f>viSi6^-fjuopos,  Pr.  680,  which  correspoDds  to 
the  laqued-gruem  of  Horace ;  and  rvfiPoxoa  xcip<ofiara,  Seven,  1022  ; 
but  here  we  may  well  write,  or  at  any  rate  read,  Tvjxpoxoi  x-> 
following  the  analogy  of  awXd  and  SiTrXd  for  d^rXoa,  8i?rXoa. 
Similarly  dactyls  in  the  3rd  place  as  cfuwrtoftuv  ovo/xa,  Seven,  577, 
and  anapests  in  the  6th  place  as  A/LK^topco)  /?uiv,  569,  cease  to  be 
such.  In  short  with  the  exception  of  the  assumed  trochee  in 
the  first  foot,  as  an  occasional,  not  unpleasing  variety,  the 
iambic  rhythm  so  completely  prevails,  tliat  iambs  in  the  even 
feet,  and  either  iambs  or  iambic  Rpoiidee^  so  t-o  say  in  the  odd 
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feet  alone  occur,  to  the  exclnsion  of  all  tribraohs,  dactyls, 
anapests  and  spondees  of  the  other  type.  So  far  I  have  spoken 
of  the  9enar%i  alone,  but  the  law  holds  with  all  strictness  for  all 
iambic  and  trochaic  metres  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  as  also  for 
the  same  metres  in  Plautus  and  Terence.  I  would  therefore 
urge  that  this  vowel-law  should  be  enforced  in  the  pronunciation 
of  Greek  and  Latin  prose,  for  so  trained,  a  student  would  by  his 
own  ear  get  a  good  notion  of  a  metre,  although  he  might  not  be 
able  to  define  it  in  technical  language  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
would  perceive  that  the  rhythm  of  classical  poetry  was  founded 
on  the  same  principles  which  govern  modem  verse. 

In  these  latter  remarks  I  have  run  away  from  the  subject 
matter  as  defined  in  the  heading  of  the  chapter,  where  Greek  is 
not  mentioned,  but  the  digression  will  bo  regarded  as  naturally 
growing  out  of  the  close  connection  of  the  ideas. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ACCENT  IN  luATlS, -^Continued, 

I  piVSS  next  to  a  far  more  intricate  problem,  the  aocentnation  of 
disyllabio  words  with  a  short  penult,  t.  d.  to  pyrrhic  and  iambic 
words,  as  malua,  mdti.  Here  many  of  onr  modem  writers  on 
Latin  accentuation  cut  the  matter  short  by  patting  forward  the 
simple  rule  that  words  of  this  form  had  always  an  acute  aooent 
on  the  penult,  having  been  led  to  this  oondusion  by  a  careless 
reading  of  what  the  Latin  grammarians  lay  down.  It  is  true 
that  Diomedes  (see  above,  p.  447)  makes  this  general  assertion, 
and  that  Donatus  (371,  HE)  speaks  as  absolutely.  So  too 
Gledonius  (32,  12) ;  while  Pompeius  implies  the  same  when  he 
writes  (128,  9) :  apud  Latinos  ultima  gyllaba  accentom  ^on 
habet.  But  if  we  read  a  few  pages  on  in  the  treatise  of  Dio- 
medes we  come  upon  some  important  qualifications  of  his  rule 
in  the  words  (433,  35) :  Accentuum  legem  uel  distinguendi,  uel 
pronuntiandi  ratio,  uel  discernendae  ambiguitatis  necessitas  saepe 
conturbat.  So  again  Pompeius  (130,  28)  has :  diximus  regulas 
accentuum;  uideamus  quae  sunt  res  quae  corrumpunt  regu> 
las.  Tres  sunt  tantum,  distinctio,  discretio,  pronuntiatio.  The 
examples  adduced  by  Diomedes  himself  (434,  12  E)  are  parens 
and  parens,  labor  and  labor,  late  and  late ;  and  in  proof  he  quotes 
from  Vergil :  iamque  ibat  dido  parens  as  against  alma  parens ; 
tot  adire  lahores  as  against  adlahitur  aures ;  hinc  poptdum  kUe 
regem,  and  ut  superi  twluere  late  (of  Lucan) ;  with  the  final  com- 
ment: omnia  autem  huius  modi  facilius  ex  meirica  structura 
comprehenduntur ;  and  I  ask  for  no  better  proof  that  accentua- 
tion was  for  Diomedes  what  it  is  for  us.  So  too  Priscian 
(1,  372,  15  K)  has  :    acceutus  pone  (  =post)    ergS  (  =  causa)  dif- 
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•ferentiae  causa  in  fine  ponitur,  whereas  the  vb.  ]p&ne  and  the 
adv.  irgo  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Elsewheie 
r2,  47,  6)  he  adds  ^ne  the  verb,  and  tiiU  the  prep. 

But  if  this  principle  of  distinguishing  homonyms  be  once 
admitted,  we  have  a  considerable  latitude  for  exceptions  from 
the  genei-al  law.  Thus  the  following  sixty  words  or  so,  them- 
selves iambs,  are  identical  for  the  eye  with  existing  spondaic 
words,  as  verbs :  catio,  colo^  dico,  lego,  leuo,  lino,  noto,  §ero,  nno, 
uoio,  ara»,  edes,  humes,  manes,  mores,  pares,  places,  sedes,  soles,  uires^ 
uoces,  uelis,  uenis,  ueni,  nitens ;  secondly  sb.  canes^  caro,  comts, 
duces,  fides,  freti,  hamis,  iugi,  labi  (g.  of  labium),  liMs,  odi  (g.  of 
odium),  oui,  pedes,  plaga^  plani,  Memo,  seni,  solo,  sudes,  uades,  uiro, 
uiti  (g.  of  ttf^tttfn) ;  adj. :  caui,  leues,  mcUa,  malae,  malam,  malas^ 
mali,  malis,  mala,  malos,  malus,  noui,  uagis ;  conj.  uii.  Thus  I  am 
entitled  to  read :  Arma  uir^mque  cand  in  the  Aeneid ;  Yt  cum 
prima  noui  in  the  Georgics;  lam  Fidis  et  Fax  et  Honos  Fu- 
dorque  in  Horace. 

Again  words  which  originally  had  a  fuller  form  with  a  long 
and  therefore  accented  penult  retained  the  accent  in  the  same 
syllable  when  by  contraction  or  '* apocope"  it  had  become  a 
final,  says  Priscian  (128,  23),  his  examples  being  |>rtmd«,  opHmds, 
Larinds,  as  representing  older  forjns,  primdiis,  etc.  Other 
examples  given  by  him :  produc,  iUic,  istic,  audit,  eupU,  fumdt,  as 
cut  down  from  prodike,  iUice,  istice,  audiuit,  cuptuit,  fumduit.  And 
these  exceptions  are  also  admitted  by  several  others  of  these 
writers.  Let  me  note  too  that  Priscian  in  support  of  this 
accentuation  of  iUic  quotes  '*  illic  est  huic  rei  caput "  (Ter.  Andr. 
2,  6,  27),  thus  again  confirming  the  inference  I  but  now  drew 
from  the  words  of  Diomedes. 

But  this  principle  once  admitted,  I  claim  a  similar  accent  for 
tlie  adjj.  ferox,  uorax^  edax,*  ferox,  for  the  sb.  palus  (and  perhaps 
solus),  and  above  all  for  the  numerous  family  of  imperfect  parti- 
ciples, as  ferens,  gerens,  amans,  seeing  that  these  also  were  at 
first  trisyllabic  words  with  a  circumflex  on  the  peoult,  feraci% 

*  This  is  consistont  with  the  metre  of  the  Pers.  3,  S,  6  and  16 : 

Procax,  rap4x,  trahax :  trciH^ntis  u<Srsibus  .  .  . 
Purenniscruc,  lurco  edax,  fm*ax,  fug4x. 
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etc.,  paludis,  feretUis*  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  pi.  gen.  feracium^* 
paludiumy  ferentium^  and  the  neuters  feracia,  ferentia.  Similarly 
comparative  grammar  assures  us  that  amaa^  amat,  amant,  super- 
seded fuller  forms  arndsi^  amdti,  amdnti.  Nor  is  this  assumption 
very  violent,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Sard  dialect  of  the  present 
day  has  mnti,  uolinH,  curritUi,  for  sunt,  iwlunt,  currutU.  Hence  in 
the  12th  book  of  the  Aeneid  I  have  no  hesitation  in  so  accentu- 
ating Hasta  uoUds  nt  fot-te  (v.  270),  ista  rep6ns  discordia 
(313),  Bella  mouens  immittit  (333),  Hesperiam  metire  iacens 
(360),  stahat  acerba  fremdns  (398),  cuncta  ger6ns  uocemque 
(472),  pabula  parua  leg^ns  nidihque  .  .  .  (475),  i.e.  seven  ex- 
amples in  little  more  than  200  lines.  Again  we  must  throw  the 
accent  on  the  finals  of  the  adverbs  in  the  following  lines  from 
Terence  and  Vergil : 

Interea  mulier  quaedam  abhinc  triennium — 

Per  si  qud  'st  quae  r^tat  adhiic  mortdlibus  lisquam — 
Sanguine  adhiic  campique  ingentes  ossibus  albeut. 

^Vhat  is  meant  by  the  distinguendi  ratio  of  Diomedes  and  the 
dutinctio  of  Pouipeius  it  is  difficult  to  see.  The  one  example  of 
the  latter  grammarian  is  interedloci  and  interea  loci  as  dis- 
tinguished by  accent ;  but  this  seems  not  a  happy  expression. 
In  grammatical  language  distinguere  is  used  of  the  break  between 
words  or  sentences,  where  our  word  is  a  *stop';  but  in  the 
present  example  *  coniunctio '  would  have  been  a  more  suitable 
term,  for  it  is  by  the  union  of  interea  (  =  inter ya)  with  loci  that 
the  compound  intered-loci  obtains  its  new  accent  on  the  a.  Again 
the  example  given  by  the  same  grammarian  of  the  exception 
which  he  denotes  by  pronuntiatto,  is  uiridique  in  the  line :  uiri- 
dique  in  littore  conspicitur  sua  ;  but  the  accent  of  uiridiqne  as  opposed 
to  uiridi  is  another  instance  of  the  same  change  due  to  *  coniunctio 
uerborum.' 

As  to  the  exception  which  Diomedes  denotes  by  the  words 
pronuntiandi  ratio,  after  some  thought  my  interpretation  is, 
that  it  was  simply  a  loophole  for  the  cases  where  his  leading 
rules  were  violated,  so  that  a  more  straightforward  course  would 

*  Sec  too  1).  146. 
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have  been  to  say  :•  Such  was  the  aocentnation  of  Latin  words 
— except  where  it  was  otherwise. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  of  *  distinctio,'  I  have  already  said 
that  *  couiunctio  uerborum '  would  more  iitly  have  expressed  the 
idea;  and  here  I  find  that  I  am  using  the  very  language  of 
Quintilian  (1,  5,  27).  Speaking  of  the  accentuation  of  the  prep. 
circum  as  at  times  dififering  in  accent  from  the  sb.  circum^  as  in : 
circum  littora,  ciroum  Piscosos  scopulos  (Aen.  4,  254),  he  says 
that  some  grammarians  accounted  for  tbe  final  acute  on  the 
prop.  *  propter  uocum  discrimina,'  but  he  adds :  Mihi  uidetur 
condicionem  mutare  quod  his  locis  uerba  coniungimus;  and 
soon  after  he  adds :  idem  accidit  in  illo :  Troi^  qui  primus 
ab  oris,  where  I  give  the  accent  as  marked  in  Halm's  edition. 
On  the  variation  of  accent  as  due  to  the  union  of  words  I  shall 
have  to  speak  at  length ;  and  for  that  reason  prefer  to  direct 
atteution  to  some  matters  which  claim  indeed  rather  a  lung 
discussion,  but  one  far  shorter  than  the  matter  hei*e  before  us. 

Hermann  in  his  work  *  de  metris '  has  some  remarks  on  accent 
and  quiantity  which  deserve  attention,  though  perhaps  not 
expressed  \%dth  all  the  accuracy  one  might  debire.  In  p.  58  he 
bays:  uel  brevis  syllaba  Labens  acceutum  producebatur,  uel 
louga  quam  aut  praecederet  accentus  aut  sequeretur,  corripie- 
batur.  Again  p.  60 :  Fraeter  accentum  etiam  vocis  intensip 
aliquam  in  constituenda  syllabarum  mensura  vim  habet;  and 
soon  after:  Hinc  factimi  est  ut  in  initio  sententiae  vocis  in- 
teiisio  cum  metri  prima  arsi  conjuncta  brevem  syllabam  reote 
producere  visa  sit ;  and  one  of  the  examples  he  quotes  is  <^cXc 
KoxTLyvqni}  (II.  8.  155 ;  c  359).  By  the  phrase  *  vocis  intensio  * 
ho  meant  no  doubt  'emphasis.'  The  examples  in  the  Greek 
language  are  Apes  Apes  of  Homer,  and  ra  fiTf  KoXa  KoXa  ttc^oioxu 
of  Theocritus.  But  the  old  Latin  drama  supplies  us  with  a  rich 
crop,  especially  in  the  possessive  pronouns.  When  these  are 
emphatic,  and  so  for  the  most  part  precede  their  nouns,  they 
have  often  a  long  penult  *  in  defiance  of  the  prosody  of  later 

*  At  times  indeed  they  are  treated  as  monosyllables,  but  still  this 
monosyllable  has  the  accent,  as  tuv  (pron.  perhaps  tav  or  else  to)  in  the 
40th  example  in  the  series  about  to  be  given. 
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writeTf* ;  and  this  long  quantity  after  all  is  in  aooozdance  with 
the  old  Greek  genitives,  c/acm),  oxho,  co«o,  and  the  argument  ia  the 
more  forcible,  as  the  possessive  pronouDs  are  only  genitives 
forced  into  declension  as  adjectives,  the  prooess  being  well  seen, 
as  I  have  said,  in  cuiu$  -a  -«m.  I  was  at  one  time  led  to  believe 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  Latin  language  the  original  length 
of  the  first  syllable  of  $uu8  was  established  by  the  authority  of 
old  iubcriptions ;  as  for  example  in  Momm8en*s  Corpus,  mmeU 
(198,  50;  1258);  sattom,  gen.  pi.  (588);  ttttio  (1242).  But  I  was 
here  checked  on  finding  the  senarius:  *su6m  mareitum  corde 
dilexft  souo '  in  the  same  work  (1007).  The  form  mouM  again 
shows  the  danger  of  such  an  argument  However  I  produce  the 
following  examples,  beginning  with  trochaic  octonarii  oat.  For 
references  see  below.* 

1.  Magis  nunc  mSum  offfcium  facere,  si  huic  earn  aduorsnm, 
Arbitror. 

2.  Quid  si  adduce  tuom  cognatum  hdc  ab  naui  N&ucl*atem. 

3.  Amphitruo  pi  am  ^t  pudicam  t^am  esse  uxorem  iit  scias. 

4.  N6ii  metuo  quin  m^ae  uxori  Idtae  suppetide  sient. 

5.  Die  amabo  an  f6etet  anima  uxoris  tuae  ?     Ndutcam. 

6.  Quis  simulauit  m^i  honoris  mittere  hue  causd  coquos. 

7.  l^t  te  ut&r  iniquiore  m^us  me  ordo  inrideat. 

*    8.  £t  ille  adueniens  tuam  me  esse  amfcam  suspicdbitur. 
9.  Tua  infumiA  fecisti  g^rulifigulos  flAgiti. 

10.  Fhflocrates  per  tdum  te  genium  6bsecro  exi,  t^  nolo. 

11.  lamne   mortu6s  sum?    Ostende  :   m6ast     Mala  crux  &i 
qnidemst. 

1 2.  N^c  quibus  modfa*  me  mgae  ux6ri  purigem  scio. 

1 3.  Tui  amoris  c&ussa  ego  istnc  f(6ci.    Immo  eca8t6r  plus. 

14.  Quid  fecisti?    Quod  mandasti,  t^i  honoris  gratia. 

15.  Tiium  libertiim  'sso  aiebat  s6se  Sammaniim.     Meum  ? 

16.  (A)  te  cxpotere :  ex  opibus  summis  m^i  honoris  gratia. 

♦  1.  Amph.  2,  2,  43.  2.  lb.  2,  2,  219.  3.  lb.  5,  1,  34 ;  so  Cod. 
Mon.  4.  lb.  5, 1,  54.  5.  Asin.  5,  2, 42.  6.  Aul.  3,  4,  4.  7.  lb.  2,  2, 
55;  (so  MSS.).  8.  Bac.  1,  1,  30  (61):  so  B.  9.  lb.  3, 1, 11.  10. 
Oapt.  5,  2,  24.  11.  Cas.  2,  6,  64.  12.  5,  3,  5,  as  corrccttxl  by  me. 
13.  5,  4,  16.     11.  Cure.  4,  3,  17,  whore  MSS.  feci  tui    15.  4,4,26. 
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17.  H4noin'  aetatem  6xoroere  m^i  amoris  gr&tia. 

18.  Tiiast  legio :  *  adindioato  ciiin  (o)utro  hano  noot^m  sies. 

19.  T^am  amicam.    Quid  earn?    Yidit.   Yidit?  uae  miser^ 
mihi. 

20.  T^am  axnioam.    Nimium  multnm  sois.     Tueis  ingr^tieis. 

21.  T4am  amioam.     Quid  earn?    Ybi  sit  ^go  scio.     l^e 
6bsecro? 

22.  Ttio    oum    domino?      Aio.      Quid    is    aedls    emit    has 
proxumas? 

23.  Haec  dies  summa  h6diest  m@a  arnica  sitne  libera. 

24.  Yolucres  tibi  emnt  tiiao  hirqiiinae.    I   in  malam  rem. 
I  til  dtque  eris. 

25.  Suam  hue  ad  nos  cum  eo  aiebat  u6lle  mitti  miilierem. 

26.  Tuae  istae  sunt.     C6ntende  ergo  uter  sit  tergo  uerior. 

27.  Propera  a  portn  t6i   konoiis  dlussa.     Ecquid  adportds 
boni? 

28.  M^ust  hie  quidem  St^imus  seruos.     Nam  6go  talentum 
miituom. 

These  from  Flautus.    Then  from  Terence  and  Pomponius : 

29.  T^ost  nunc  Chrem^  :  faoturum  qude  voles  scio  omnia. 

30.  Tuam  amicam  huius    'sse    amicam.      Pdlcre:    quid  hie 
faciet  sua  ? 

31.  M6re  fit  moriri  sQam  qulsquo  uxori  uti  velit. 

I  next  take  iambic  octonarii : 

32.  Ipsusque   Amphitruo    r6gem   Pterelam   siia  obtruncuuit 
mann. 

16.  Glor.  3, 1, 26;  so  Pyl.  MSS.  mihi  honoris,  17.  8, 1,  32.  la  Men. 
1,  3,  80  B  2  w.  19.  Merc.  1,  2,  70.  20.  2,  4,  11.  21.  6,  2,  47. 
22.  Most  4, 2,  61.  23.  Pers.  1, 1,  34,  dies  Gamer.,  MSS.  de.  24.  Poen. 
4,  2,  51.  25.  Ps.  2,  2,  56;  BO  MSS.  with  A.  26.  Rud.  3,  4,  47.  27. 
St.  2,  2, 14 ;  BO  MSS.  with  A.  28.  Trin.  4,  3,  48.  29.  Andr.  5,  6, 12. 
30.  Haut.  2, 8, 92.   31.  Pomp.  p.  Non.  127, 7.    32.  Plant  Amph.  1, 1,  96. 


*  This  is  the  more  interesting  as  it  seems  to  be  the  only  passage 
whore  hgio  has  its  original  mcaniug/ choice ' ;  which  led  to  the  military 
use  of  the  word  as  '  the  ^lito '  of  the  iK)pulation.  Let/io  from  l&jo  as 
rci^io  '  direction '  from  rego  *  stretch.' 
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33.  Quia  meo  amioo  amicitSr  hano  c6mmoditati8  o6piaiD. 

34.  Maledicta    famam  meum    amorem    et    p^coatom    in    se 
iranstnlit. 

To  these  add  oomic  septenarii : 

35.  Quid  qnderitabas  ?    Mi  homo  et  mea  mtdier,  noe  saldto. 

36.  Quom  ilia  6flcnlata  m6a  sorer  gomin4  'sset  sGnm  amicniii. 

37.  *Ab  ilia  quae  despoliat  suos  et  tuos  digitos  deoorat. 

38.  A  tua  uxoro  mfhi  datum  'sse  earaque  ilium  deperire. 

39.  Quid    transeundum   ndnc   tibi   ad    Menedemam    et    tfia 
pompa. 

One  Bacchic  line : 

40.  Dic4m  tua  ancilla  quam  tno  uilic6  sis. 

And  lastly  Benarii : 

41.  En  me&  malefacta,  en  m6am  auaritidm  tibi. 

42.  Miser^t  mo  illius.     Tiiust.     Non  minim  facis. 

43.  Nee  licitum  intereast  meam  amicam  liisere. 

44.  Cum  tua  arnica  cumque  amatidnibus. 

45.  Domo  suppilas  tuae  uxoris  6t  tuae. 

46.  Quia  t^i  honoris  causa  hue  ad  te  lienimus. 

47.  Matrem  hie  salutat  suam,  haec  autem  hunc  filinm. 

48.  Quid  liis  ?    Quia  tuam  exp^cto  rosculentiam. 

49.  Sine  nunc  me  m€o  uiuere  intere4  modo. 

50.  Quam  sua,  an  co  fit,  quia  in  re  nostra  aut  gdudio. 

51.  Ita  me  di  ament  ut  uideo  tuam  ineptiam. 

33.  Pars.  2,  3,  3.  34.  Ter.  Ad.  2,  3,  10.  35.  PL  Cist.  4,  2,  67.  36. 
Glor.  2,  4,  38.  37.  4,  2,  57,  where  I  omit  digitos  after  quae,  88. 
3,  3,  58 ;  of.  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  in  Ritschl.  39.  Ter.  Haut.  4, 
4, 17.  40.  Cos.  3,  5,  26.  41.  Trin.  1,  2,  148.  42.  Bac.  4,  9, 121.  43. 
Cist.  2, 1, 14.  44.  More.  4,  4,  54.  45.  Men.  5, 1,  29,  uxori  MSS.  46. 
Pocn.  3,  3,  25,  where  MSS.:  Quia  nos  honoiis  tui,  thus  ludicrously 
making  iws  emphatic  and  tui  non-emphatic.  47.  lb.  5,  3,  25.  48. 
Tnic.  3,  2,7;  MSS.  qui  for  quin;  rosculeutiam  an  &na^  X.,  a  disposi- 
tion to  shed  dew,  i.  e.  money.  49.  Tor.  Aiidr.  1,  ] ,  26,  so  all  MSS. 
50.  Ilaut.  3,  1,  96.  51.  Ad.  4,  7,  31,  where  the  useless  ego  follows 
uideo  in  A,  follows  tuam  in  the  rest. 


*  The  compression  of  uib  ilia  in  this  lino  leads  mo  strongly  to  suspect 
that  we  have  an  example  of  tm  in  Trin.  2,  2,  95.  Tua  re  salua.  Hdc 
pacto  ab  illo  siinimam  inibis  gnUiam. 
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Not  tinfreqaently  the  oombination  mea  uolupUu  oocurs,  where 
generally  mea  is  regarded  aa  a  monoHyllable,  like  the  Fr.  ma ; 
but  I  am  8tix)ngly  inclined  to  believe  that  it  should  be  read  as 
mea  uo^uptM,  viz. : 

52.  H6m  istno  uerbum,  m.  u.  nllest  uigintf  minis. — PI.  Most. 
1,8,136. 

53.  Minis  uiginti,  m.  u.  u6ndidit. — Fs.  1,  1,  52. 

Add  54.  Poen.  5,  4,  44.  55.  5,  5,  13.  56.  Bud.  2,  24,  23.  57. 
St.  4,  2,  6.  58  and  59.  True.  2,  4,  2,  and  67.  60  and  61.  2,  6, 
40  and  55.  62.  3,  2,  19.  63.  5,  7.  That  uduptas  in  some  cases 
must  be  shortened,  has  been  shown  above  (p.  136) ;  and  to  the 
evidence  thei*e  given  may  be  added  PI.  Glor.  4,  8,  36 ;  True  2, 
6,  59 ;  and  above  all  a  line  in  Terence  (Hec.  5,  4,  19)  : 

Vt  uohiptati  obitus,  sirmo,  aduentus  t^oe  quooumque 
ad^eneris, 

where  Umpfenbach,  following  Fleckeisen,  twice  deviates  from 
all  the  MSS.,  writing  uti  and  omitting  aduentus,  although  this 
latter  word  stands  in  the  lemma  of  Eugraphius  and  is  the  subject 
of  a  special  note  by  Donatus. 

Another  example  of  an  emphatic  meam  is  probably  seen  in 
the  preceding  line  of  the  Hecyra ;  and  similarly  tOa  in  the  Andr. 
4,  1,  34 ;  8ui  in  5,  3,  9. 

64.  Antfquamque  adeo  t6am  uenustatem  6ptines, 

where  I  read  (but  not  write)  tuam  ue*statem  6ptines,  following 
the  analogous  feslra  for  fenestra ;  and  again  in  the  very  same 
scene  (v.  8)  such  abbreviation  is  claimed  by  the  metre  for 

Quia  me  est  fortun&tior  uenustatisquo  adeo  plenior. 

So  too  Terence  in  the  Phorm.  5,  3, 3,  seems  to  have  a  shortened 
uouniatey  as : 

65.  Yt  sila  uo(l)untate  Id  quod  est  &ci6ndnm  faciat    Fdciam. 

66.  Scio  tiS  coactus  t^  uo(l)untate  ^.    Mane. 

67.  Morem  dtque  legem  et  sui  uo(l)untat^m  patris. 

And  to  these  again  I  might  well  add  mleam  sen(ecyulem  of 
Andr.  5,  3,  16. 
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But  other  words  than  the  posseflsive  pronouns  exhibit  the 
same  variety  of  accent  under  emphasis,  as  first  the  datives  «M%t 
tOn  nbiy  e.  g. : 

l.*Mfhi  obtinget  s6rs.     Vt  quidem  pol  p^reas,  oruoiatii  malo. 

2.  Mlhi  inanitdte  iamdudum  intestina  mdrmurant. 

3.  Sibi  (monos.)  saa  habeant  r^na  reges,  sibi  diuitias  diuites. 
Si bif  honores,  sibi  virtutes,  sibi  pugnas,  sibi  prdelia, 

4.  Nonne  id  flagitiumst,  te  dliis  consilium  dare, 
Foris  sdpere,  tibi  n6n  posse  auxiliarier. 

Yet  other  instances  occur,  as : 

5.  N%o  me  dicere.     Vt  eum  eriperet,  mftnum  {  arripuit  ni6T- 

dicus. 

6.  P68t  id  ego  te  (  =tibi)  m4num}  iniciam  qu4drupuli  uen^fica. 

7.  Quid  ego  m6do  huic  frdter  factus,  diim  ego  introeo  atque 

exeo. 

8.  D6mi  §  erat  quod  qutoitabam.     S^x  sodalis  ripperi. 

9.  Senis  ^or  sensit  ulrum  amori  operdm  dare. 

In  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the  quantity  of  syllables  may 
bo  affected  by  emphasis  I  have  quoted  instances  in  unusual 
number,  feeling  that  it  will  be  a  startling  novelty  for  many. 
The  greater  number  of  the  passages  so  quoted  have  undergone 
surgical  treatment  at  the  hands  of  critics,  desirous  to  remove 
such  deformities ;  and  1  had  the  more  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
evidence  because  the  favoured  texts  were  full  of  '  emendations,' 
But  Hitscbl  was  himself  staggered  when  he  found  in  the  Mer- 
cator  three  examples  commencing  with  the  same  combination, 
Tuam  amicam.  In  the  note  to  the  first  passage  (his  reference  to 
his  'Prolegomena*  should  have  been  p.  cciv.)  his  words  show 
that  even  he  was  checked  in  his  love  of  correction.  "  Tam  haec 
gemella  sunt,"  he  says,  "  ut  de  integritate  scripturae  uix  liceat 

♦  1.  PI.  Cas.  2,  4,  21.  2.  lb.  4,  3,  6.  3.  Cure.  1,  8,  20.  4.  Ter. 
Haut.  5,  1,  60.  5.  PL  Cure.  5,  1,  7.  6.  True.  4,  2,  49.  7.  Epid.  5, 
1,  43.    8.  Merc.  5,  2,  4.    9.  Cas.  prol.  58. 

t  Note  the  form  seihi  in  an  old  inscription. — CEL.  1223. 

X  Perhaps  pronounced  mandum,  cf.  mandare,  E.  hand,  and  L. 
pre-hend-o. 

§  Cf.  dafia. 
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dabitare."  LaohmaDn  in  his  Lncretins  (Comm.  p.  200)  has  dealt 
with  several  of  the  cases,  holding  the  explanation  to  be  that 
iuam  amicam^  etc.  shonld  be  read  without  elision,  so  that  iudm  a 
should  be  a  solution  of  a  trochee.  But  this  theory,  not  very 
acceptable  in  itself,  would  be  inapplicable  in  those  cases  where 
the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant. 

But  we  find  the  same  reasonable  principle  still  alive  at  a  later 
date.  The  readers  of  Catullus  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  con- 
trast the  metrical  laws  which  govern  his  hendecasyllabics  with 
those  of  later  poets,  for  instance  Martial,  especially  the  not  un- 
frequent  admission  of  what  at  first  sight  is  an  initial  iamb.  The 
surprise  to  many  will  be  greater,  as  the  very  nature  of  the 
rhythm  seems  to  require  a  stress  upon  the  first  syllable.  But  in 
more  than  thirty  passages  the  received  laws  of  Latin  prosody 
would  compel  us  to  regard  the  initial  syllable  as  short.  In  five 
instances  however  the  offending  disyllabic  word  is  a  possessive, 
mens  or  tutu  ;  and  in  every  instance  well  deserving  an  emphatic 
tone,  especially : 

Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  nugas.  1,  4. 

Tua  nunc  opera  meae  pueUae 

Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli.  3,  17. 

Quaeris  quot  mihi  basiationes 

Tuae  Lesbia  sunt  satis  superque.       7,  2. 

Meae  deliciae,  mei  lepores.  32,  2. 

In  not  a  few  an  emphatic  word  of  other  form  calls  for  a 
stress,  as : 

Malest  Comifici  tuo  Catullo 

Malest  mehercnle  et  laboriose.        38,  1. 

Add  nouem,  32,  8 ;  eris,  40,  7  (cf.  cotyofuu) ;  pudica,  42,  24. 

Six  examples  consist  of  lines  which  commence  with  a  sudden 
imperative,  vocative,  interrogative,  or  interjection;  and  so  de- 
serve prominence :  Adeste  hendecasyllabi  quot  estis,  42,  1 ;  lube, 
32,  3 ;  Propinqui,  41,  6 ;  Minister y  27,  1 ;  quis,  46,  25 ;  Amaho, 
32,  1 ;  and  in  two  of  these,  quis  and  iubey  a  long  quantity  may  be 
already  claimed  on  independent  grounds.  For  quis  see  p.  330. 
Then  as  r^ards  iube,  there  was  a  diphthong  in  the  archaic  toii^ 
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terant,  OIL.  196,  4  ;  iounsset,  196,  9  and  18;  ioubeatts,  196,  27; 
and  further  this  verb  seems  to  be  only  a  decapitated  variety  of 
iccXcvo),  the  i-coruonans  being  a  substitnte  for  the  original  Z  as  in 
iecur  =  ^ap  =  E.  liver^  in  ioctu  =  Lith.  jukas  =  E.  laugh,  iuuo  =  leuo 
=  E.  It/l,  an  etymology  which  acconnts  for  the  twofold  meaning 
of  the  verb,  for  *  to  give  a  person  a  lift '  is  a  familiar  expression 
for  assistance,  and  for  'great  delight'  we  often  employ  a  meta- 
phor of  elevation,  as  elated,  high  spirits,  contrasted  with  dejected^ 
and  low  spirits. 

Again  an  in  40,  6,  may  itself  be  long  (see  p.  273),  or  we  may 
read  with  MS.  H  '  anne ' ;  and  at  in  45,  10  may  also  itself  be 
long  as  representing  an  older  ast,  or  again  may  give  np  its  place 
to  ast.  Ttbi  in  54,  5  has,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  same  right  to 
a  long  penult  as  sibi  and  mihi,  A  long  initial  syllable  in  poeiae, 
35,  1,  and  tenens  45,  2,  would  be  countenanced  by  the  Greek 
voirjrrj^  and  tcivo)  as  well  as  the  L.  tendo.  In  45,  24  MS.  H  has 
fecit  which  may  be  right.  The  same  has  uenientem  (not  enniem) 
in  35,  9.  But  the  hardest  case  to  deal  with  is  the  conjunction 
etin2,  4  and  36,  9.  Even  here  I  no  way  despair,  and  though 
the  matter  requires  not  a  few  words ;  yet  its  bearings  upon 
many  questions  concerning  rhythm  induce  me  to  dwell  at  some 
length  upon  it.  In  the  seventh  of  my  Essays,  p.  166,  I  threw 
out  the  idea  that  this  conjunction  had  en  for  an  earlier  form ; 
and  I  have  since  (p.  416)  strengthened  my  case  by  pointing  out 
that  in  Dutch  the  existing  form  is  en.  But  on  this  theory  en 
must  have  passed  through  the  several  stages  ent  with  an  excres- 
cent t,  and  then  with  the  n  suppressed,  et,  which  at  last  losing 
its  quantity  became  et.  But  independently  of  this  view  a  just 
pronunciation  will  more  frequently  than  is  commonly  thought, 
place  a  pause  after  et.  It  is  under  this  feeling  that  Latin  poets 
often  allow  themselves  to  place  et  at  the  close  of  a  verse.  Thus 
we  have  to  thank  Donatus  for  preserving  the  little  particle  in 
Andr.  1,  1,  23  : 

Nam  is  p6stquam  excessit  ex  ephebis  S6sia  et 
Liberius  uiuendi*  fiiit  potestas  .... 

•  Pronounce  uiwli.    Cf.  uUa  for  uiuita  z=z  fiunrf. 
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But  all  (he  MSS.  have  et  so  placed  in  : 

sp^ro  oonsuet^dine  et 
Conidgio  liberdli  deuinci^m  Chremes  (3,  8,  28). 

Gr6do  et  id  facturas  Dauos  diidum  praedixit  mihi  et* 
N^scio  qui  tibf  sum  oblitus  h6die,  ao  uolui,  dfcere  (5,  1,  21). 

Similarly  the  MSS.  in  Eun.  2,  1,  11 ;  6,  4,  4;  Ad.  1,  1,  13,  have: 

Censen  posse  me  offirmare  et 
Perpeti,  ne  r6deam  interea  ? 

amorem  diffiofllimum  et 
'      Oarissimum. 

Quemquamne  h6minem  in  animo  instltuere  ant 
Pardre  quod  sit  cdrins  quam  ipsSst  sibi ! 

While  the  Bembine  of  tlie  same  scene  of  the  Adelphi,  v.  10,  has : 

quae  c6gito  et 
Quibus  nunc  sollioitor  r^bus  I 

Yet  some  editors  reject  such  readings  as  utterly  inadmissible ; 
and  to  avoid  such  horroi*s  either  leave  the  metre  in  an  unhappy 
state,  or  venture  upon  the  rashest  *  emendations.* 

And  metre  will  gaiti,  if  in  PI.  Bac.  3,  3,  73,  74 ;  Ter.  Ph.  1,  2, 
99,  we  read : 

Itane  oportct  r^m  mandatam  g^rere  amici  s^dulo  ut 
Ipsus  in  gi'emio  dsculantem  miilierem  tenedt  sedens. 

Set  epfstolara  ab  eo  adlatam  esse  audiul  modo  et 
Ad  portitores  ^e  delatam :  hdnc  petam. 

Horace  again  repeatedly  gives  io  et  b.  final  place  in  his  lyrics, 
as  twice  in  ode  3,  27,  four  times  in  3,  29.  Such  a  position  too 
prepares  the  mind  for  the  more  suitable  reception  of  what  fol- 
lows. Indeed  we  occasionally  have  the  same  judicious  use  of  a 
closing  *  and '  in  English,  as  in  Ben  Jonson  : 

Oh  how  I  do  count 
Among  my  comings  in  and  see  the  mount, 
The  gain  of  your  two  friendships  !  Hey  ward  and — 
Selden !  two  names  that  so  much  understand. 

^  See  addenda  to  Umpfcnbach's  edition. 

2  H 
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But  it  is  not  merely  at  the  end  of  a  line  that  I  would  ask  for 
a  pause  after  such  a  conjunotion.  Whenever  Vergil  admits 
elision  before  et,  editors  should,  I  think,  insert  a  comma  after  the 
particle,  for  it  is  inherent  in  such  cases  that  the  two  words  so 
connected  should  be  pronotmced  together,  as  in : 

Farce  pio  generi  et,  propfus  res  aspice  nostras ; 
or 

Mens  agitat  molem  et,  magn6  se  corpore  miscet ; 

or  better  still : 

Composito  rumpit  nocem  et me  destinat  arae. 

So  in  such  English  lines  as  Pope's:  **Do8t  sometimes  ooniisel 
take  and — sometimes  tea";  "Or  stain  h*er  honour  or — her 
new  brocade " — our  editions  place  the  comma  before  the  par- 
ticles, andf  or ;  but  it  would  be  quite  lawful,  perhaps  better,  to 
make  ihe  pause  after  them. 

The  same  principle  of  emphasis  which  justifies,  as  Hermann 
says,  the  lengthening  of  even  a  short  syllable  in  initio  seniewtiae 
seems  to  account  for  the  substitution  of  a  trochee  in  the  place  of 
the  legitimate  foot  at  the  beginning  of  iambic  measures.  The 
practice  is  &miliar  to  English  poets,  as  in  Walter  Scott's 

Woe  to  the  youth,  whom  Fancy  gains 
Winning  from  Eeason's  hands  the  reins ; 

or  again  in  Lalla  Bookh : 

Oh  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave 

Whose  treason  like  a  deadly  blight 
Comes  o'er  the  counsels  of  the  brave 

And  whelms  them  in  the  hour  of  might. 

liitschl,  I  am  aware,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Opuscula  ridicnles 
those  who  would  claim  for  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  the 
same  licence,  which  he  regards  as  a  heresy  of  English  poetry, 
and  one  that  no  German  poet  would  adopt.  But  I  believe  him 
here  to  be  wrong  in  fact ;  and  in  proof  of  this  I  need  but  quote 
Goethe's  familiar  line :  '*  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citronen 
bliihn,"  where  a  good  reader  would  as  certainly  give  the  em- 
phasis to  Kennsty  as  to  Knowst  in  Byron's  imitation:  *^Knot09t 
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thou  the  land  of  the  oypress  and  myrtle,"  for  the  fact  of  his 
metre  being  different  no  way  affects  the  question. 

Hermann  (de  Metris,  60)  seems  to  think  that  the  short  vowel 
in  the  seoond  syllables  of  'Iiriro/ieSarros,  Ilap^cvoTrato?,  AX^^cat- 
jSoiov  at  the  commencement  of  Iambic  lines  in  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles  was  lengthened  by  emphasis :  *•  ciun  metri  prima  arsi 
ooniuncta ' ;  but  a  more  legitimate  explanation  is,  that,  here  as 
with  ns,  a  trochee  might  well,  as  an  occasional  variety,  supplant 
an  iamb. 

The  same  licence,  or  i-ather  pleasing  variation,  let  me  claim 
for  Plautus,  as  in : 

*1.  Da  mihi  banc  u6niam,  igndsce,  irata  ne  bies. 

2.  Ne  tibi  hercle  hdut  longe  6s  ab  infortiiniost. 

3.  Nunc  fobi  u torque  contra  legiones  parat. 

4.  N4m  mihi  Auzilio  nomen,  nunc  operam  date. 

5.  Qui  tibi  auxilium  in  iiireiurand6  fuit 

6.  M6  tibi  hab^to,  ego  m^  (ei)  mancupi6  dabo. 

7.  N6  mihi  inc6cta  d^tis.     Rem  loquitur  meram. 

8.  Nam  is  m£hi  hon6res  su^  domi  habuit  mdxumos. 

9.  Q^id  tibi  banc  dfgito  tdctiost  ?    Quia  mihi  lubet. 

10.  N^m  mihi  haec  m^retrix  quae  hfc  habet  Phron^bium. 

So  far  we  have  throughout  an  elided  dative  of  a  pei*sonal  pro- 
noun ;  and  so  may  perhaps  infer  that  a  commencing  trochee  is 
heard  in : 

Mi;  o-oi  f  8o#cov/Acy  rfjfi^  X€ut>&tp^ai  jjlolxj^.     Aesch.  Fers.  344. 
Ao9  /AOif  atavToir  #c^ra  tov  koiirov  ^(povov.     Soph.  Ph.  84. 

But  in  Plautus  and  other  Latin  writers  of  the  drama  the  variety 
is  not  so  limited  to  datives  of  pronouns.     Thus  we  have : 

11.  Indeque  obseruabo  6urum  ubi  abstruddt  senex. 

•  1.  Amph.  3,  2,  43.    2.  Bac.  4,  2,  13.    3.  Cas.  pr.  60.    4.  Cist  1, 

3,  6.    6.  Cure.  2,  2,  17.    6.  Glor.  1,  1,  23.    7.  Pers.  1,  3, 13.    8.  lb. 

4,  3,  43.    9.  Poen.  5,  5,  29.    10.  True.  I,/l,  68.    11.  Aul.  4,  6, 13. 


t  This  treatment  of  a  diphthong  oi,  as  in  some  cases  short,  has  its 
parallel  in  the  short  cu  of  rpiaivai  rvTirofjuu  as  stated  in  p.  194. 

2  H  2 
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12.  Bacohidem.    Ytrain  &:go?    Nd  scio  nisi  Bdcchidem. 

13.  Yilioos  dutem  o6m  corona  cdndide. 

14.  Pdstea  acctimbam :  qudsi  nix  tabescit  dies. 

15.  Qu68  quidem  quam  dd  rem  dicam  in  argent&riie. 

16.  M6  quidem  hercle,  ddicam*  palam,  non  dioideB. 

And  then  from  Terence : 

17.  Sine  te  haec  861um  semper  fecit  maxnmL 

18.  Qnfcquidf  huius  fdctumst,  cMpa  non  fact^mst  mea. 

19.  Slquidf  huius  simile  f6rte  aliquando  eu6nerit. 

20.  C6mmeare  ad  mnli^rculam  quae  pdululo. 

And  again  from  the  fragmentary  drama : 

21.  Yos  qui  acc61itis  Istrum  flouiom  atque  41gidam. 

22.  Horrida  hon^stitMo  Europae  prlncipium  primo  6x  looo. 

23.  K&tuB  ut  tiite  seSptrum  poterettir  patris. 

I  have  yet  more  to  claim.  It  is  commonly  laid  down  that 
the  accusatives  me^  to,  se  are  invariably  long;  yet  why  should 
we  refuse  short  enclitic  pronouns  in  Latin  corresponding  to  /ic 
o-c  and  c  in  the  sister  tongue  ?    For  instance  in : 

Yt  te  lib^nter  ufdcam  quom  ad  nos  u6neris,  PI.  Men.  3,  3,  19. 
N6n  to  pud^t  prodfre  in  conspectiim  meum,  ib.  5,  1,  8. 
Ita  me  di  amdbunt,  mdrtuom  ilium  cr6didi,  Most.  2,  2,  87. 
tta  me  di  amabunt,  iit  nunc  Menedemi  uicem,   Ter.  Haut. 

4,  5,  1. 
Tot  me  nunc  r^bus  miserum  concludit  pater,  Hec.  4, 4,  80. 

There  are  some  passages,  on  which  I  more  particularly  rely, 
viz.  where  two  words  are  essentially  connected,  and  so  could  not 
tolerate  an  intervening  pronoun,  except  as  an  enclitic,  e.  g. : 

12.  Bac.  4, 2,  6.  13.  Cas.  4, 1,  9.  14.  Stic.  5, 1,  8.  15.  True.  1, 1, 61. 
16.  Aul.  2,  4,  4;  edicam  in  opposition  to  preceding  ediscit;  MSS. 
dicam.  17.  Andr.  1,  5,  68.  18.  !fiun.  5,  6,  10 ;  huius  a  monos.  19. 
Haut.  3,  2, 40;  but  see  preceding  ex.  20.  Haut  3, 1,  36,  for  so  all  the 
MSS.  including  Bembine ;  commetare  is  a  mere  cj.  of  Bentley's.  21. 
Naev.  Ribb.  69.    22.  Ace.  tr.  601  R.    23.  Ib.  690. 


*  MSS.  dicam,  but  note  the  final  e  of  hercU, 

t  Unless  quicquid  and  siguid  be  elided  (see  below);  and  huiut  a 
disyllabic. 
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y^l  me  mon^re  boo  u61  percontarl  puta,  Hani.  1, 1  26. 

R^i  te  qu4erundae  c6nuenit  operdm  dare,  Fl.  Meio.  3,  2,  8. 

P^r  te  deos  (  =  dyos)  oro  et  ndstram  amioitiiun,  Chreme,  Ter. 
Andr.  3,  3,  6. 

And  in  these  three  lines  the  oommencing  monosyllables,  in 
themselves  claiming  an  emphatic  utterance,  tend  to  weaken  the 
following  pronoun. 

I  should  not  omit  that  in  claiming  a  short  vowel  for  me  ie  se 
when  not  emphatic ;  I  am  only  following  the  guidance  of  Bentley, 
who  in  the  pre£Etce  to  his  Terence  does  the  same,  appealing,  as  I 
have,  for  confirmation  to  the  sister  tongue. 

But  I  return  to  the  consideration  of  disyllabic  words  with  a 
short  first  syllable,  pyrrhics  and  iambs,  as  maluB,  mally  etc.  in 
which  my  dissent  from  the  Grammarians  is  the  greatest.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  exceptions  admitted  by  themselves  cover 
not  a  few  words,  as,  differentiae  cauaa^  cdn6  as  opposed  to  cdno,  and 
words  that  have  suffered  apocope  as  fer^x  for  ferddSj  amdnt 
for  amantif  compared  with  cuida  for  cuidtia,  I  now  proceed  to 
other  arguments  by  which  I  would  rescue  disyllabic  words  with 
a  short  penult,  from  the  unacceptable  doctrine,  which  would 
assign  an  acute  accent  to  the  penult.  But  I  would  first  premise 
that  in  the  Latin,  as  in  most  languages,  letters  at  times  are 
written  which  are  not  pronounced.  This,  in  itself  a  priori  pro- 
bable, has  the  support  of  authority.  Thus  Suetonius  in  his  Life 
of  Augustus  (c.  88)  tells  us :  ^*  Orthographiam,  id  est,  foimulam 
rationemque  scribendi  a  grammaticis  institutam  non  adeo  cus- 
todiit,  ac  uidetur  eorum  potius  sequi  opinionem,  qui  perinde 
scribendum  ac  loquamur  existiment.  ^^'am  quod  saepe  non  lit- 
t^ras  modo  sed  syllabas  aut  permutat  aift  praeterit,  commimis 
hominum  error  est ;"  and  we  know  from  the  preceding  chapter 
that  Suetonius  spoke  with  a.  personal  knowledge  of  the  Em- 
peror's handwriting.  Quintilian  (11,  3,  33)  has  what  confirms 
this :  ^*  ut  est  necessaria  uerborum  explanatio ;  ita  omnes  com- 
putare  et  uelut  adnumerare  litteras  molestum  et  odiosum." 
Again  Fiiscian  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  *de  AccentibuB,' 
speaking  of  uigil  uigUiSj  says:    '*magis  uidetur  per  syncopam 
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proferri/'  a  view  which  agrees  with  the  Ital.  vegliare  and  Fn 
veiller  and  the  pronunciation  demanded  by  the  line  in  Terenoe : 

Ne  stirsnm  deorsnm  (pron.  jorsum)  c^rsites,  n6ue  usqnam  ad 
lucem  ni(gi)les — ^Eun.  2,  2,  47. 

In  some  cases  then,  although  a  disyllabic  form  was  preeented 
to  the  eye,  a  monosyllabic  utterance  was  no  doubt  familiar  to 
the  ear.  This  we  may  safely  say  in  the  case  of  mhU,  neque^  nm, 
miht,  seeing  that  these  words  were  often  written  as  monosyl- 
lables. So  again  it  is  generally  admitted,  I  believe,  that  deus 
was  at  times  so  pronounced,  like  the  Gr.  ^eos  (cf.  Stic.  2,  2,  70 ; 
Pers.  4,  4,  34).  Ritschl  too  is  of  course  right,  when  (proleg.  160  > 
he  makes  a  similar  claim  for  dies,  die,  as  in  Trin.  2,  4,  177,  and 

4,  2,  1 ;  as  also  for  diu  in  Trin.  1,  2,  27  ;  Glor.  3,  1,  129.  So  too 
for  «cto,  8c%e8,  sciunt,  etc.   in  Trin.  3,  2,  29 ;  Bac.  4,  8,  12 ;  Pers. 

5,  2,  71  (cf.  Bentley  ad  Andr.  3,  3,  33) ;  for  meua,  tuus,  suus  in 
Trin.  1,  2,  80,  102  and  127  ;  for  eum,  etc.  in  1,  2,  81  and  99  ;  for 
fuit  in  Trin.  1,  2,  69 ;  Capt.  5,  2,  13.  Here  we  may  appeal  to 
the  Ital.  80  =  seio  ;  and  the  Fr.  ma,  ta,  sa,  etc. 

So  far  for  the  most  part  the  examples  have  had  vowels  in  im- 
mediate juxta-position.  '  But  there  are  not  a  few  such  disyllabic 
words  where  a  consonant  intervenes ;  and  let  us  take  first  the 
^'ase  of  the  u-consonanSj  as  in  character  allied  to  the  family  oi 
\owel8.  Bentley  in  a  note  to  the  Hecyra  (3,  1,  32)  so  reduces 
leui;  and  he  does  the  same  for  nouoa  in  the  Phormio  (5,  8, 
15),  as: 

Itidem   fllae  mulieres  sunt  ferme  ut  piieri  leui  (  =  lei)  sen- 

t^ntia ; 
Ego  n6uos  (  =  noos)  maritas   anno  demum  quinto  et  sexa- 

g6n6umo.  ^ 

Similarly  Ritschl  treats  houeSy  Ps.  3,  2,  23 ;  Aul.  2,  2,  57 ;  Jofiem, 
Amph.  pr.  90 ;  Rud.  p.  23. 

But  the  same  holds  of  mutes  generally,  where  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  the  examples  already  given,  is  short  In  p.  137 
was  pointed  out  the  French  habit  of  omitting  the  consonants 
Cj  gj  ^  d,  when  flanked  by  vowels  in  the  derivation  from  Latin. 
The  examples  there  given  were  of  geographical  terms ;  but  the 
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change  holds  generally  in  that  language.  Now  the  same  was 
already  well  known  to  the  parent.  Thus  the  g  seems  to  have 
been  at  times  silent  in  raga  in  Plant  Fs.  1,  1,  112;  Core.  5,  3, 
30 ;  Men.  5,  9,  47  ;  Most  3,  1,  150 ;  Poen.  6,  2,  48 ;  Ter.  Hec. 
4,  1,  43 ;  Enn.  4,  4, 25 ;  and  raget^  Eon.  3,  3,  5.*  So  too  the  c 
in  tacei.  Ad.  4,  5,  5 ;  in  fads,  PI.  Capt.  5,  1,  29 ;  Stic.  4,  1,  59 ; 
the  d  in  uide,  Eun.  2,  1,  18 ;  uiden,  2,  2,  34  and  H.  Stic.  4,  2,  53 
and  54;  in  9tudet,  Ter.  Ad.  1,  1,  48 ;  student,  5,  7,  2.  Fides  again 
is  but  a  monoByllable  in : 

Fide  data  creddmus.    Noui :  omn^  sunt  lenae  l^uifidae, 

PL  Pers.  2,  2,  61. 
Pr6  deum  fidem,  fdcinus  foedum !  o  infelicem  adulesc^ntnlfun, 

Ter.  Eun.  5, 4,  21. 
At  mihi  Hdes  aput  hiinc  est,  nihil  me  istfus  fiEU)tur6m  pater, 

Haut.  3,  3, 10. 

The  assumption  of  silent  consonants  has  a  clear  support  in 
the  fact  ih&t  facto  as  an  intransitive  verb  was  cut  down  to  fio 

*  I  think  I  see  a  similar  Ipss  of  a  y  in  €pa»ra-  for  fpoyrtf  (with  an 
excrescent  t),  for  this  verb  must  be  of  the  same  stock  with  tp-oixai  and 
€p-€a> '  I  ask.'  Bogon,  like  other  words  with  an  initial  r,  was  no  doubt 
decapitated,  standing  for  er-og-a^  or  rather  ar-cg-<i~,  where  I  give  a 
preference  to  the  a,  as  more  obedient  to  the  law  of  vowel-assimilation ; 
especially  when  I  compare  €p^vios  with  L.  ardea  '  the  heron/  and  the 
interchange  of  the  prefix  tpi  with  api,  I  may  note  too  that  a  L.  o-rogp- 
corresponds  with  all  accuracy  to  our  cts-k,  in  which  the  k  plays  the 
same  part  as  in  har-k,  wcd-k,  tal-k.  But  to  return  to  the  Greek,  whether 
G.  A.  J.  Hoffinann  be  right,  when  in  his '  Quaestiones  Homericae/  §  151, 
he  would  separate,  as  no  way  akin,  the  forms  which  signify  'to  say' 
from  those  which  signify '  to  ask,'  I  leave  for  others.  But  as  he  claims 
an  initial  digamma  for  the  former,  bo  he  adds :  "  In  vocibus  cTpo/uii, 
ZpttrBcu.,  ip€Ofuu,  cum  quaerendi  sen  interrogandi  sit  notio ;  has  voces 
putaverim  pertinere  ad  radicem  eandem  quae  est  in  Latinorum  qtMc- 
rere.  Habuerunt  fortasse  digamma  hae  voces  antiquitus,  sed  apud 
Homerum  nullum  est  ejus  literae  indicium."  The  existence  of  an 
initial  digamma,  thus  suggested,  is  in  agreement  with  the  belief  that 
the  G.  fr-ag-en  is  one  with  the  L.  rogor^t,  Yost  the  assumption  that 
the  r  was  excrescent  in  the  theoretic  ^pfrfr^-  and  so  led  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  y  with  the  compensation  of  a  long  vowel,  compare 
ycXci>T^  and  its  G.  analogue  QeKkht-er,  in  which  I  hold  the  ^e  to  be  part 
of  the  stem,  and  no  way  one  with  the  G.  prefix  ge. 
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(for/ato),  80  that  deficit  and  d^  are  at  bottom  the  same  word, 
and  it  is  but  an  accident  that  we  have  no  suffit  by  the  side  of 
anjficit ;  and  the  identity  of  the  two  words  fcuM)  and  fio  is  sup- 
ported by  their  common  constructions,  as  fit  potettaa  and  facere 
potestatem ;  ut  quanti  quisque  se  ipse  facicU  tanti  fiat  ab  amicu ; 
nescio  quid  faciam  auro,  and  quid  TuUiola  mea  fiet  t  in  speaking 
of  *  saciifices,'  oven  without  scura,  pro  populo  fcusere  and  pro  populo 
fieri ;  and  lastly  the  Lucretian  interfieri  *  be  made  awiay  with  *  by 
the  side  of  i'terficere^  *  make  away  with.'  The  same  suppression 
of  a  c  accounts  for  the  form  of  inuitare  from  a  lost  inuocitcure. 

But  the  interposing  consonant  may  be  a  liquid ;  and  in  that 
case  theie  may  be  several  ways  in  which  the  oontraotion  to  a 
single  syllable  may  have  been  brought  about  In  the  first  place 
tho  liquid  itself  may  have  been  absorbed,  as  in  tamen,  reduoed 
to  to'n  (see  p.  134);  domi  (  =  doi)  As.  1,  3,  84;  Aul.  1,  1,  34; 
Capt.  pr.  21 ;  2,  1,  3;  Most  1,  3,  124;  &o.  And  one  of  these 
(Glor.  2,  2,  43)  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting : 

D6(ni)i  doles,  do(m)i  d^lenifica  facta,  do(m)i  falldcias. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  in  the  epic 
use  of  3(0  for  Btafua  and  ^fuvra.  But  tho  same  compression  occurs 
at  times  in  domo  (Capt  pr.  18 ;  Stic.  5,  3,  3) ;  and  in  domum 
(Amph.  2,  2. 12 ;  Glor.  3,  2,  45). 

The  silence  of  an  n  is  probably  seen  in  those  cases  where 
honu8^  etc.  is  reduced  to  a  monosyllable,  as  bond,  Peip.  4,  3,  16  ;. 
bonis,  Jiud.  4,  3,  2 ;  bono,  Capt.  3,  2,  2 ;  bonum,  Stic.  5,  4,  44 ; 
bonus  before  a  consonant,  Capt.  5,  2,  3  ;  Glor.  2,  4,  11  ;  3,  1,  168  ; 
3,  3,  3  7 ;  4,  8,  65.  And  here  we  have  a  parallel  case  not  merely 
in  the  Portuguese  boa^  but  in  the  L.  vb.  beare  which  is  assuredly 
of  the  same  stock.  Similarly  the  prop,  sine  seems  to  drop  its  n 
in  some  cases  where  its  following  noun  begins  with  a  vowel,  as  : 

Nunc  sine  omni  suspicione  in  4ra  hie  adsiddm  sacra 
(Aul.  4,  1,  20). 

Add  Trin.  3,  1,  20  ;  Ter.  Andr.  1,  1,  39.  Here  again  the  old 
lV>rm  se  (  =  sine)  supports  tho  view.  Tho  verb  uis  as  growing 
out  of  uois  from  uolis  has  been  already  mentioned ;  as  also  the 
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parallel  loss  of  the  2  in  a  not  unfrequent  utterance  of  w>hmta8 
and  uolupUu  (p.  136). 

Another  mode  of  redacing  such  forms  to  a  single  syllable  is 
by  the  omission  of  the  first  of  the  two  vowels.  Thus  some  would 
read  senex  as  anex  in  Ter.  Haut  1,  2,  23  and  Hec.  4,  3,  15 : 

Immo  ille  fait  senex  importunus  semper,  et  nunc  nihil  magis — 
Sumus,  Famphile  senex  dtque  anus. 

But  I  am  not  singular  when  I  propose  rather  to  treat  it  as  a 
monosyllable,  for  such  treatment  of  the  word  was  at  any  rate 
suggested  by  Faemus,  as  in  his  note  on  the  first  of  the  two  pas- 
sages. Perhaps  he  would  have  read  it  as  8*nex  (see  Bentley, 
Eun.  2,  3,  66\  a  pronunciation  that  has  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  myself,  for  1  have  long  held  that  it  would  be  better  to  read 
it  as  sen,  i.  e.  as  representing  that  old  lost  nominative  whence 
the  oblique  cases  were  deduced  ;  in  other  words  the  simpler 
noun  of  which  the  aen-ee-  is  a  diminutive.  Still  much  may  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  other  treatment,  for  the  inquiry  into  deca- 
pitation in  the  ninth  chapter  seems  to  involve  the  assumption 
that  the  vowel  of  an  initial  syllable  was  first  absorbed,  as  in 
yiosco  for  gnasco  and  that  for  gonosco ;  in  repo  for  srepo  and  that 
for  ser-ep^,  I  have  deduced  colror  from  a  root  col,  whence  c(o)^ 
ybo  (glubo) ;  but  the  Gr.  xp«»s  is  of  course  of  the  same  stock  and 
seems  to  suggest  a  pronunciation  dor  in  Eon.  2,  3,  27 : 

Color  u^rus,  corpus  861idum  et  suci  planum.  Anni  ?  Anni  ? 
sedecim. 

The  L.  glana  by  the  side  of  fiaXavo^  exhibits  the  same  form  of 
contraction. 

Again  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  may  itself  be  initial  as  in 
amor  and  erus.  In  some  of  these  cases  I  believe  the  initial  vowel 
to  have  been  at  times  silent,  as  in  amor  (Ter.  Andr.  1,  5,  26) : 

Amor  misericord ia  huius  nuptidrum  sollicit4tio. 

and  this  I  say  after  considering  the  changes  which  produce  the 
forms  malua,  malum,  meto,  fiavpo^    See  p.  127. 

Tho  oblique  cases  of  eri  seem  also  at  times  to  have  dropped 
the  e,  and  in  such  a  word  wo  may  well  look  for  abbreviation 
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after  what  was  seen  in  the  ease  of  maam.    An  example  is  olearly 
seen  in  the  Glor.  2,  4,  9 : 

Eri  c6nonbina8t  haec  qnidem.     Mihi  qn6que  pol  ita  uid6tur. 

So  in  the  Foen.  1,  2,  184  cum  ero  has  a  fitting  pronnnciation 
as  cum-ro,  and  here  one  wonld  not  willingly  accept  a  non- 
elided  cum. 

But  in  the  nom.  erus,  as  also  in  such  forms  as  hdnui,  malus^ 
antw,  it  would  probably  be  better  to  drop  altogether  the  us^ 
reading  them  as  er,  5on,  inai,  an ;  and  I  say  this  partly  on  the 
evidence  of  puer  for  puerua,  uir  for  utrua,  aatur  for  saturuB^  uigH 
for  uigilis,  partly  on  consideration  of  the  loss  of  the  nominatival 
8  in  words  whose  stem  ends  in  the  liquids  r  2  n,  as  UfUer^  cofunc/, 
lien.  But  over  and  above  this  the  removal  of  the  vowel  of  bono- 
malo-  anu-  involves  nothing  more  than  the  loss  of  the  sufi&x  of 
diminution  which  here  counts  for  little ;  and  in  fact  the  short- 
ened forms  here  suggested  may  well  pass  as  nominatives  of  the 
simple  nouns.  At  any  rate  by  the  proposed  abbreviation  we 
have  satis£BU)tory  metre  in  the  following  lines,  the  letters  in- 
cluded within  brackets  being  treated  as  silent : 

Verba  multa  facimus.    Er(us)  si  tiius  demist,  quin  prouocas 

(Ps.  2,  2,  43). 
Est  6  Corinthe  hie  dduena  an(us)  paup^ronla  (Haut  1, 1,  44). 
An(us)  qu4edam  prodit :  h^lec  ubi  aperit  ostium  (2,  3,  35). 

In  this  treatment  of  erus  one  is  reminded  of  the  G.  JSerr,  and  the 
reduction  of  anus  to  an  corresponds  to  what  has  been  proposed 
in  the  case  of  aenex. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  same  '  crasis '  which  has  been 
assumed  in  several  of  the  preceding  arguments  plays  its  part  in 
longer  forms.  Thus  as  diu  is  crushed  into  the  sound  that  is 
heard  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  E.  word  jew-d^  so  a  similar 
compression  in  the  comic  use  of  diiUius,  deorsum,  deanibulo  is  per- 
haps invariable  in  the  comedians,  and  for  deoraum  I  may  add 
Lucretius.  The  u  conaonana  again  loses  its  consonantal  character 
in  forms  like  cautUatioy  auonculua,  as  found  in: 

Cauillationos,  4dsentatiunculas. — PI.  Stic.  1,  3,  76. 

Fac  m^ntionem  cum  auonculo  mat^r  mea. — Aul.  4,  7,  3. 
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Add  for  the  foimer  class  of  words  True.  3,  2,  15  and  17  ;  for  the 
other  Aul.  4,  10,  48  and  69  ;  and  here  we  have  some  support  in 
the  modem  forms  onde^  wnde,  Enkel, 

Other  examples  of  compression  in  longer  forms  are  seen  in 
uoluntasy  uoluptaa  (see  p.  136),  tLenuaiaa^  seneetus,  eta 

On  the  whole  then  we  find  evidence  that  seems  to  justify  an 
occaG(ional  monosyllahic  pronunciation  of  many  words  which  to 
the  eye  Are  pyrrhics  or  iambs.  But  I  am  not  wedded  to  my  own 
suggested  abbreviations,  and  readily  join  in  the  words  of  Bitschi, 
when  speaking  on  this  very  subject  he  says  (Prolog,  p.  147)  : 
'*  Yerum  difficile  est  et  lubricum,  quid  uitae  consuetude  ueterum 
probare  uel  potuerit  uel  non  potuerit,  assequi  ratiocinando  et 
comminiscendo  uelle."  But  in  no  case  can  I  accept  the  views 
of  that  German  school  which  would  remove  all  the  metrical 
difficulties  in  Latin  comedy  here  brought  under  notice  by 
treating  as  short  the  final  syllables  of  words  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant themselves  and  followed  by  a  word  ¥dth  an  initial 
consonant,  e.  g.  aoror,  color,  amor,  pater,  caput,  decet,  iemol,  rogan, 
uiden,  ittben,  as  though  the  final  consonants  were  actually 
dropped,  9oro\  cdlo\  etc.  Nay  we  are  told  to  subject  to  the 
same  treatment  words  in  which  the  final  consonant  was  preceded 
by  a  vowel  long  by  nature,  as  honas,  foraa,  negas,  nouoa,  uiros, 
doLos,  manus  (ph),  ouea,  uides,  ales,  clues,  habes,  honia,  uiris,  modis, 
dolis,  abiSjUenis;  and  again  words  which  end  in  a  ny liable  long 
by  position,  as  8olent,  student,  hcibent,  senex;  and  all  this  even 
though  again  the  following  word  begins  with  a  consonant.  See 
especially  the  *  Introduction '  to  Wagner  s  Aulularia. 

At  any  rate  in  the  case  of  soror  there  is  no  occasion  for 
such  violent  surgery.  That  this  word  cannot  always  be  pro- 
nounced with  its  full  complement  of  letters  is  proved  by  such 
instances  as  : 

Niinc  ego  istum  66ror  laborem  demam  et  deminudm  tibi. 
S4tis  nunc  lepide  om4tam  credo,  soror,  te  tibi  uid^rier. 

Add  the  Bacchic  line : 

Miror  equideiu  soror  te  istaec  sic  fabul4ri. 
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These  from  AuL  2,  1,  43;    Poen.  1,  2,34;  1,  2,  24;   add  Stic. 
1,  2,  11, ;  and  Ter.  Eun.  1,  2,  77. 

But  surely  a  safer  course  is  to  call  in  aid  the  doctrine  mrhich 
claims  a  compression  when  the  same  syllable  is  repeated  (see 
p.  137). 

And  here  I  may  also  call  in  question  the  habit  which  preTails 
in  the  same  school  of  overloading  the  comic  metres  with  short 
syllables,  proceleusmatics  being  in  especial  favour.  In  some  of 
the  '  schemata '  of  Terentian  metres  it  used  to  be  asserted  that 
every  foot  of  a  senarius,  saving  the  last,  may  have  a  *  tribrach ' 
or  even  a  '  tetrabrach,'  if  we  may  invent  the  word,  as  a  Bubsti- 
tute  for  an  iamb.  My  German  friends  would  scarcely  carry 
matters  to  this  extent ;  but  they  do  enough  I  think  at  times  to 
annihilate  all  rhythm.  At  the  same  time  I  would  not,  like  Fad- 
ladeen,  altogether  exclude  the  solution  of  iambs  and  trochees ; 
an  occasional  nse  of  this  variety  being  an  agreeable  diversion, 
as  in  Moore*s 

Like  the  sweet  exquisite  music  of  a  dream. 

In  what  has  been  here  stated  I  seem  to  find  one  advantageous 
result,  in  that  so  far  I  avoid  the  to  me  unreasonable  course  of 
throwing  an  accent  on  a  short  syllable.  But  while  I  thns 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  accentual  theories  of  the  grammarians  to 
a  certain  extent,  I  still  hold  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
that  disyllabic  words  with  an  accent  on  the  final  are  found  in 
the  Latin  as  in  other  languages,  as  dedity  Ter.  Andr.  1,  1,  62 ; 
ragd,  97  ;  neget,  122 ;  morde^  139,  as  follows  : 

DedU,  cenauit.    Gdudebam  item  ali6  die. 

Quae  eft  rogd.     Sororem  esse  aiunt  Chrysidis. 

NegSt  daturum.     Non  tu  ibi  gnatum  ?  Ne  hdec  quidem. 

In  Fdmphilo  ut  nihil  sit  morde :  rest&t  Chromes. 

These  examples  are   taken  from  Latin  comedy,  but  others  of 
course  abound  in  Vergil,  Horace,  etc.  as : 

Albanique  patrh  atquae  altae  moenia  Homae. 
Disiectaoque  r(U6s  ouertitque  aequora  uentis. 
Magna  para  longumque  fugde  ne  linque  laborem. 
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Eaitata  rotis  palmaque  nobilis. 
Laadat  rura  Mil;  mox  reficit  rates. 

But  the  subject  of  the  accentuation  of  pyrrhics  and  iambs  is 
not  even  yet  quite  exhausted.  One  branch  of  it  will  claim  con- 
sideration in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ACCENT.  AS   AFFECTED    BY   THE  UNION    OF  WORDS   OR 
ELISION.— ACQENT  IN  VERGIL  AND  HORACE. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  457)  I  had  occasion  to  quote  a 
passage  from  Quintilian,  in  which  he  spoke  of  accent  as 
modified  by  the  *  ooniunctio  uerbomm  * ;  and  in  this  idea  I  find 
an  explanation  of  much  that  would  be  otherwise  unintelligible 
in  the  matter  of  accent. 

The  definition  of  a  woid  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  at  any 
rate  we  must  not  leave  it  to  the  printer,  so  as  to  hold  that  what 
he  incloses  within  two  portions  of  white  paper  constitutes  a 
word.  As  speech  addresses  itself  first  of  all  to  the  ear,  it  would 
be  safer  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  that  what  is  spoken  '  sub 
uno  accentu '  is  a  word.  But  with  this  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that  so-called  proclitics  and  enclitics  are  themselves 
not  words  but  parts  of  words ;  a  proclitic  being  read  with  what 
follows  it,  as  at  in  at  home,  an  enclitic  with  what  follows,  as  one  in 
no  one.  The  Greek  grammarians,  says  Hermann  (de  Emend. 
Gr.  Gr.  p.  96),  limit  the  proclitics  of  that  language  to  ten,  viz., 
the  def.  art.  b  rj  oi  at,  the  monosyllabic  prepp.  ct?  i$  cv,  and  the 
particles  ov  ws  ct,  to  which  however  he  would  add  others ;  but 
his  additions  are  very  limited.  For  example  a  disyllabic  pre- 
position when  subject  to  elision  he  would  treat  as  the  mono- 
syllabic prepositions  just  quoted.  Why  to  and  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  definite  article  are  not  also  to  be  regarded  as  proclitics, 
seems  to  be  inexplicable  on  rational  principles.  My  own  belief 
goes  far  beyond  the  views  of  Hermann.  First  of  all  I  would 
treat  all  prepositions  as  proclitics,  not  that  I  would  deny  to 
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them  the  privilege  of  an  accent ;  but  in  all  cases  I  woald  read 
them  as  united  with  their  noun,  the  accent  of  the  combined 
word  being  determined  by  the  usual  accentual  laws.  Thus 
Kara-TrroKiVi  wro^xOovoiy  ayci>-8opo9  woiQd  have  the  accent  on  the 
antepenult,  that  is,  in  this  case,  on  the  final  of  the  preposition. 

That  we  are  bound  so  to  deal  with  prepositions  in  Latin, 
and  it  is  of  this  language  that  I  speak  with  most  confidence,  is 
proved  by  various  considerations.  In  the  first  place  such  par- 
ticles in  old  inscriptions  are  very  commonly  united  with  their 
noun.  Thus  in  Mommsen's  Corpus  we  find  aquo  205,  1 ;  aibeo 
206,  161;  adetm  206,  8;  adeam  198,  65;  depecunta  206,  44; 
exformtda  203,  8 ;  dege  206,  49 ;  encastdum  199,  17  ;  indiehua 
206,  24;  cheas  199,  43.  So  far  the  noun  goes  with  the  pre- 
position ;  but  the  attachment  is  frequently  to  a  genitive  which 
qualifies  the  noun,  as  depagi  eenieniia  801  ;  indemartuei  locum 
206,  87 ;  inearum  oppido  205,  2. 

Another  proof  of  the  connection  is  seen  in  the  place  given 
to  que  and  like  particles  in  forms  such  as:  eterraque  (Lucr. 
1,  187),  deniloque  1,  674;  1,  757;  innumerumque  2,  631,  etc.; 
svbpedtbuBque  deae  (Aen.  2,  227),  inpartisque  rapit  4,  286 ;  and 
even  with  a  disyllabic  preposition  in:  eaeleHia  mundi  Templa 
supersteUisque  mieaniibuB  aethera  fixum  (Lucr.  5,  1205);  and 
similar  instances  of  a  preposition  adhering  to  the  genitive  of  its 
noun  is  seen  in  :  Exaurique  putat  micia  (Lucr.  1,  839) ;  Exammi' 
que  uoluntate  (2,  270).  And  again  adhering  to  the  adjective : 
Inmedioque  ntU  iorrenti  flumine  potaru  (4,  1100);  inmedioque 
ardentem  deserii  ktu  (Aen.  12,  732).  I  quote  those  passages 
from  poets,  because  the  metre  guarantees  the  order  of  words; 
but  the  same  order  of  words  is  of  course  familiar  to  writers  of 
prose.  Again  when  a  disyllabic  preposition  is  followed  by  a 
noun  of  one  syllable,  the  accent  goes  far  to  prove  the  close  union, 
as  (Aen.  5,  433) : 

Miilta  uid  nequfquam  irUSr-se  liolnera  iactant. 

Of  this  a  large  collection  of  examples  might  be  given.  On 
the  other  hand  if  a  preposition  be  repeated,  then  it  naturally 
assumes  greater  force,  and  so  may  stand  apart  from  its  noun,  as  : 
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In  latus  inqus  fori  cuniam  compagibus  aluom  ContorBit 

(Aen.  2,  51). 
In  oaput  inqw  umeroB  (12,  293). 

And  the  truth  of  this  distinction  is  proved  perhaps  by  the 
parallel  treatment  of  prepositions  in  compoond  verbs  as  by 
Plautns  (Trin.  4,  1,  14):  Distiuxissent  disque  tulissent;  and 
more  frequently  Lucretius,  as :  Sed  penitus  pereunt  conuoUi 
congue  putrescunt  (3,  344) ;  implicitus  . .  .  inque  peditus  (4, 1149)  ; 
pertundere  perque  forare  (5,  12G8);  protracta  ,  ,  ,  proque  tioluta 
(6,  1264)  :  and  similarly  Vergil  ventures  upon  a  division  in 
Aen.  10, 794  :  Illo  pedem  referons  et  inutilis  inque  ligatua  Gedebat, 
although  here  the  in  of  inutilis  is  not  the  preposition. 

Another  proof  of  the  intimate  connection  between  a  preposi  • 
tion  and  its  noun  lies  in  the  habit  of  rarely  allowing  an  adverb 
intended  to  qualify  an  attached  adjective  to  interpose  between 
a  preposition  and  such  adjective.  This  has  been  specially 
noticed  by  Madvig  (ad  Cio.  fin.  5,  9,  26)  and  established  by 
numerous  examples  from  Flautus,  Terence,  Cicero.  Let  me  add 
a  few  others,  as :  lit  pater  Tdm  in  breui  spatio  6mnem  de  me 
ei^cerit  animdm  patris,  Ter.  Haut.  5,  2,  2;  Fueri  inter  sese 
qudm  pro  leuibua  ndxiis  ir4s  gerunt,  Hec.  3,  1,  30 ;  homines 
quamuis  in  turhidis  rehua  sint,  tamen  .  .  .,  Cic.  Phil.  2,  16,  39  ; 
fBrro  uia  fit  quamuis  per  conferios  hastes,  Liv.  22,  50,  9 ;  ad- 
modum  a  paucis  adiuti  bunt,  8,  13,  4;  haud  in  dubia  spe  erant, 
8,  2,  5;  rem  fere  haud  cum  imparatiSj  21,  49,  11;  O  qudm  de 
tenui  Eomanus  engine  creuit,  Ov.  Fast.  3,  433.  Yet  another 
proof  of  the  connection  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  an  assimilation 
of  the  consonants  is  occasionally  met  with,  just  as  in  the  com- 
position of  verbs,  e.  g.  irapriuatum,  CIL.  200,  27 ;  im  fronte, 
ib.  1104;  Solet  ilia  recte  siimmanus  succ^dere,  Fl.  Fers.  4,  1,  2 
(so  MSS.  B,  C,  D)  ;  atte  (  =  ad  te).  True.  2,  7,  25  (B,  C,  D) ; 
offactum,  Ter.  Haut.  5,  2,  3 ;  oppeccatum  5,  2,  37  (so  Bembine). 

But  besides  prepositions  many  little  words  "Seem  to  have  been 
pronounced  as  proclitics,  as  first  negatives.  Here  we  have  the 
example  of  the  Greek  ovk  (ov)  (see  above)  and  firj,  adding  the 
latter  partly  on  the  evidence  of  the  already  quoted  firf-KoXa  koXol 
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vtfhovraiy  but  alflo  on  that  of  the  oombinations  firf  VMrXi^o-c 
(Prom.  86)  and  firj  ov  regarded  as  a  single  syllable.  Thus  in 
Latin  also  we  have  nequeo,  nescio,  nohj  nequiSy  nequando^  nemo^  etc. ; 
nuUuSf  numquam,  nusguam  ;  nihilj  nisi.  Hence  too  such  construc- 
tions as :  omnia  complecti  non-dubttarUem-que  dicere  .  .  .,  Cic. 
nn.  6,  9,  26 ;  quid  faciendum  non-faciendum-ue  sit  (1,  14,  47). 

But  the  relative  and  conjunctions  and  other  particles  are  also 
not  unfrequently  proclitics,  when,  as  is  their  ordinary  habit,  they 
head  their  respective  clauses.  Many  years  ago,  when  collating 
a  MS.  of  Livy,  I  believe  it  was  the  Harleian  No.  2672,  for  the 
cc.  1-17  of  the  6ih  book,  I  found  the  following  words  written  as 
proclitics,  the  number  of  times  attached  to  each  word :  qui  2, 
quae  1,  qua  1,  quo  1,  quod  4,  quum  6,  quam  4,  quin  2,  ut  18, 
si  8,  nisi  1.  So  far  we  have  words  which  are  either  relatives  or 
akin  to  relatives.  Besides  these  occurred  as  proclitics  the  con- 
junctions, et  1,  nee  7,  out  1,  at  1,  an  2,  and  the  adverbs,  turn  4, 
tarn  1,  tarn  1,  sic  2;  the  negative  particles,  ne  7,  non  23. 
Further  it  may  be  noted  that  there  were  251  monosyllabic  pre- 
positions so  written  against  48  not  so  written,  and  10  disyllabic 
prepositions  against  7  not  so  written. 

An  attention  to  this  'conjunctio  uerborum'  will  often  solve 
metrical  difficulties,  as  in  the  lines : 

Et  aliis  qui  c6mitati  sfmus  beniuol^ntibus  (PI.  Trin.  2,  2,  75). 
In  alio  occupdto  amore,  abh6rrenti  ab  re  ux6ria  (Andr.  5, 

1,  10). 

Sine  sumptu  et  sine  dispSndio :  tum  hoc  41terum  (Eun.  5,  4,  7). 

An  in  dstu  uenit  ?  dliut  ex  ali6  malum  (5,  5,  17). 

H6c  benificio  utrique  ab  utrisgue  u6ro  deuinclmini  (Haut  2, 
4,  14). 

y^i-a  dicendo  ^  eos  ambos  fdllam :  ut  cum  narr^t  senex 
(4,  3,  33). 

At  enim  spem  istoc  pdcti  rursum  n^ptiarum  omnem  ^ripis 
(4,  3,  35). 

Prog6niem  uostram  usque  db  auo  atque  atauo  pr6ferens  (Ph. 

2,  3,  48). 

Vt  amid  inter  nos  simus.     Egon  tuain  6xpetam  (2,  3,  84). 

2  I 
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Alius  Hh  odUis  meis   illam  in  ignotum  abduct  locam  (8^ 
3,  16). 
Ita  udim  sed  qui  istuc  oredam  it4  'sse  mihi  dioi  uelim  (5, 

6,  16). 

NSque  cUio  paot6  oomponi  p6tis  irUSr  ea»  grdtia  (Heo.  3,  5,  29). 

In  all  the  examples  here  quoted  the  junction  of  the  particles 
and  prepositions  with  the  nouns  leads  to  a  polysyUabio  word  in 
which  the  law  of  two  or  more  consecutive  short  syllables  comes 
into  play,  and  then  by  the  suppression  of  the  second  short  vowel, 
at  any  rate  as  a  vowel,  we  are  brought  to  words,  the  accent 
of  which  coincides  with  the  demands  of  the  several  metres, 
as :  1 .  Et-aliis-qui ;  2.  in'lio ;  3.  sin'-sumptu ;  4.  an'n'dstu  ;  5. 
ab*trisque ;  6.  6tyo8 ;  7.  at*nim ;  8.  dVuo ;  9.  ut*mioi ;  10. 
db'culis;  11.  it'uelim ;  12.  n^'lio ;  13.  int^rj^as. 

Enclitics  have  long  been  admitted  into  the  classification  of 
grammarians ;  but  their  number  has  been  unduly  limited,  as 
the  name  is  commonly  granted  to  those  alone  which  the  printer 
connects  with  a  preceding  word,  as  ^,  ue,  n^,  oe  in  Latin; 
but  assuredly  the  name  should  also  be  given  to  those  partioles 
which  are  never  allowed  to  take  precedence  in  a  clause,  as 
quidenij  quoque. 

But  there  are  many  other  words  which  suffer  this  d^radation, 
as  first  postponed  prepositions,  to  use  an  awkward  phrase.  Thns 
cum  is  an  enclitic  in  ndcum,  Ucum,  qutbuscum.  But  the  same 
holds  of  prepositions  which  follow  a  genitive  or  adjective  that 
belongs  to  their  nouns,  as :  Troidno  a  sanguine^  und  cum  gente^ 
Troide  sub  moenibu8j  quorum  sub  ueriice^  facii  de  nomine.  In  some 
cases  the  preposition  more  readily  accepts  the  position  of  an 
enclitic  after  its  noun,  if  an  adjective  or  noun  in  apposition  to  it 
follow,  as  mentis  pro  tdltbua,  Bem6  cum  fr aire.  Still  more  decided 
examples  are  two  in  Lucr.  (3,  705,  and  6,  279) : 

Sic  anima  atque  animus  qnamuls  Integra  recffM  im 
Corpus  eimt. 

ipse  sud  cum 
Mchilitate  calescit  et  e  contagibus  ignis. 
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The  iDdefinito  qu.%8  of  course  is  invariably  an  enditic,  so  that 
examples  need  not  be  quoted.  Bnt  to  the  same  class  belong  the 
relative  itself  and  all  conjunctions,  when  they  resign  the  place 
of  honour  at  the  beginning  of  a  clause  in  favour  of  other  words, 
and  these  words  when  so  prefixed  have  always  much  importance. 
As  this  point  rarely  meets  with  the  notice  which  it  deserves  I 
shall  quote  not  a  few  examples,  taking  in  order  a.  substantives* 
h,  adjectives,  c.  verbs,  d,  adverbs,  as  : 

a.    Sncofanti4s  oomponit,  durum  ut  abs  ted  duferat  (PL  Bao 
4,4,88).    • 
Si  est  pdtrue,  cMpam  ut  Antipho  in  se  admiserit  (Ter.  Ph. 

2,  1,  40). 
Nos   tua   progenies,  caell    quibus   adnuis  arcem    (Yerg. 
Aen.  1,  264). 
&.    Yt  s^nt  humana,  ttos  ut  faciat  fflius  (Ter.  Haut.  3,  2,  40). 
ing^ns  cui  lumen  ademptum  (Yerg.  Aen.  3,  668). 
fnrens  quid  femina  possit  (6,  6). 

Yix  hostem,  altemf  si  congrediamur,  habemus  (12,  233). 
Absent^m  qui  rodit  amicum  (Hor.  Sat.  1,  4,  81). 
e,    Ignoscenda   quidem,  scir^nt-si    ignoscere   manes    (Yerg. 
G.  4,  489). 
Sat  fatis  Yenerique  datum,  tetig6re-quod  arua 
Fertilis  Ausoniae  Trees  (Aen.  9,  136). 
Superdt  quoniam  Fortuna,  seqndmur  (5,  22). 
d.    Po6th4c-si  quicquam,  nfl  precor  (Ter.  Ph.  1,  2,  92). 

Posthac  inoolumem  sdt  scio  fore  me,  n^c  si  deuito  h6o 
malum  (Andr.  3,  6,  6). 

While  the  Greek  language  has  the  advantage  of  special  forms 
for  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  according  £»  they  are  em- 
phatic or  the  contrary,  c/iov,  c/toi,  c/ac,  as  against  fjuovy  fioi,  /ji€,  the 
Latin  language  was  compelled  to  mark  the  distinction  by  accent^ 
and  this  alike  for  the  pronouns  of  the  three  persons,  me,  to,  «6, 
mihi,  tihi,  sibi.     Thus  we  have  an  emphatic  pronoun  in : 

Nulla  meis  sine  t6  quaeretur  gloria  rebus  (Aen.  9,  278). 
Munera  quae  patriis  ad  m6  portatis  ab  oris, 
Yertite  ad  Aeneam  (11,  281). 

2  I  2 
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But  very  commonly  theee  pronouns  are  devoid  of  emphAfib 
and  then  appear  as  enclitics^  as : 

Is6c  faciam  :   etHi  am6r  me  grauiter  o6n8uetudoqae  efns  tenet 
(Ter.  Heo.  3,  3,  44). 

Hand  equidem  talf  me  dignor  honore  (Verg.  Aen.  1,  339). 
ill4  se  iaotet  in  aula  (1,  144). 

Solus  ego  in  Pallanta  feror,  soli  mibi  Pallas 
Debetur  (10,  442). 
tectusque  ten^t  se  (10,  802). 
Sed  neque  ourrent^m  se,  nee  cognoBcit  enntem  (12,  903)l 

Nostrasne  euadere  demens 
Sperasti  te  posse  manos?  (9,  561). 

But  the  treatment  of  personal  pronouns  as  enclitics  has 
already  been  seen  above  (p.  468),  where  for  the  comedians  a  short 
vowel  (me,  te^  8^)  has  been  claimed,  when  they  appear  in  this 
character. 

So  far  I  may  hope  perhaps  that  assent  will  be  given  to  what 
I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  enclitics.  But  I  feel  less  confidence, 
that  scholars  will  follow  me  when  I  claim  substantives  and 
verbs  as  at  times  so  degraded.  The  nominative  of  a  noun  is 
usually  placed  at  or  near  the  beginning  of  a  clause ;  but  if  it  be 
altogether  without  importance  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  form 
of  a  pyrrhic,  it  is  apt  to  skulk  as  it  were  behind  some  word  with 
the  character  of  an  enclitic,  as : 

Ilic  illius  arma 
Hie  curnis  fuit :  hoc  regnum  dea  gentihus  esse  (Aen.  1,  21). 

Talia  flammato  sec^m  dea  corde  uolutauH  (1,  54). 

O  passi  grauiora  dabit  deua  his  quoque  finem  (1,  203). 

Tantum  effata  caput  g1auc6  contexit  amictu 

Multa  gemens  et  se  fiuui6  dea  condidit  alto  (12,  886). 

To  these  examples  from  Vergil  add  from  Horace : 
Idm  satis  .  .  .  Grdndinis  misit  pater. 

This  combination  of  misit  and  pater  throws  the  accent  on  the 
fifth  syllable  of  the  verse,  where  it  ought  to  bo  in  agreement 
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with  such  Greek  lines  as  VLoiKiXjoOpov  aOavar  A^poSera  and 
Catullus* :  Pauca  nnntiate  meae  puellae.  So  too  in  the  *  Car- 
men Saeculare*  I  would  read:  Lucidum  caoli-dectM,  Doctus  et 
Phoebi-cWtM  et  Dianae.  It  is  of  conrse  an  admitted  doctrine 
that  68  and  est  are  often  enclitics ;  and  no  difficulty  will  be  made 
in  so  treating  sumua  in  : 

O  socii — neqne  enim  ignarl  sumua  ante  malomm  (Aen.  1,  202). 

or  fuit  after  currus  in  the  line  just  quoted.  But  not  a  few  lines 
in  the  •  Aeneid'  exhibit  other  verbs  of  pyrrhic  form  as  the  thesis 
.of  the  fourth  dactyl,  and  this  verb  attached  to  an  adjective, 
which  constitutes  the  true  predicate  of  the  clause.  I  refer  to 
lines  like :  leni^ut^  agmine  Tibris,  crebiis  micat  ignibus  aether, 
which  already  Dr.  Carey  in  his  Latin  Prosody  proposed  to 
read  as  here  marked.  No  doubt  it  is  the  ordinary  province  of 
the  verb  to  serve  as  a  predicate ;  and  this  seems  to  be  implied 
in  Quintilian's  words  (1,  4,  18):  *  in  uerbis  uim  sermonis,  in 
nominibus  materiam.'  Still  at  times  the  more  important  part 
of  the  predicate  resides  in  some  other  word,  especially  an  adjec- 
tive, which  is  then  always  entitled  to  a  very  distinctive  position, 
oommonly  either  the  first  place  of  all,  or  if  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  then  made  prominent  by  having  the  verb  immediately 
following.     Take  as  examples : 

Bonds  me  absente  hie  c6nfecistis  niiptias  (Ter.  Ph.  2,  1,  28). 
KaXov  yap  arexytaq  koi  /xry    cvpcs  rovvofxa  (Arist.  Av.  820). 
AiirXa  ^eruray  UpiafjLi&u  ff  afiapria  (Aesch.  Ag.  537). 

In  the  line  of  Horace  :  Pindainim  quisquis  studet  aemulari, 
quisquis  already  in  itself  emphatic  is  strengthened  by  having 
studet  attached  to  it;  and  I  quote  this  line  the  more  because 
Bentley  in  the  preface  to  his  Terence  unhappily  selects  it  as  his 
example  of  the  now  exploded  doctrine  that  the  Sapphic  has  a 
caesura  guintofere  semtpede. 

Hitherto  I  have  di-awn  attention  chiefly  to  verbs  of  pyrrhic 
form,  serving  as  a  sort  of  enclitic ;  but  even  other  verbs  may  be 
so  attached  to  a  preceding  emphatic  word  as  to  affect  its  accent 
Thus  in  the  Adelphi  (1,  2,  61) : 
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Our^mus  aoquam  uterqiie  partem,  tu  iltemm 
Ego  item  Alteram,  nam  amb68  curare  propemodom 
Hep66cere  illumst  qu6m  dedisti — 

the  accent  on  the  final  of  amhSs  ia  on  this  principle  justified ;  and 
Bentley's  conjectural  transposition,  curare  ambaa,  involves  the 
twofold  evil  of  giving  to  curare  an  emphasis  it  cannot  bear  and 
at  the  same  time  robhing  amboa  of  its  due. 

It  was  said  above  that  a  preposition  and  its  noui^  are  to  be  ac- 
centuated as  forming  one  word,  and  examples,  such  as  int^se, 
wera  quoted ;  but  when  a  verb  is  attached  to  such  a  phrase,  the 
accent  may  again  be  varied  in  consequence  of  this  union,  as  : 

Talibus  inter-s6-firmdbant  foedera  dictis  (Aen.  12,  212) ; 
Inter-fi^-cofsse  uirds  et  cemere  ferro  (12,  709). 

I  may  here  confirm  what  has  been  said  of  the  placing  a  verb 
in  the  middle  of  a  clause  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  a  pre- 
ceding word  by  the  example  of  an  outlying  language.     In  the 
year   1858  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Philological  Society 
read  several  interesting  papers  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  native 
language,  the  Magyar.     When  he  had  brought  the  series  to  a 
conclu8ion,  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  passed 
over  a  subject  which  for  me  had  a  special  interest,  the  position 
in  a  sentence  of  the  verb.     The  question  seemed  to  be  one  which 
had  never  occurred  to  him ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  little  thought 
that  ho  replied  :  "  We  generally  place  it  at  the  end  of  a  clause." 
The   word   *  generally '  led   me   to  ask  what  were  the   quali- 
fications implied  in  the  term ;  and  again,  after  a  little  thought, 
he  said :  ^*  If  emphatic,  it  always  comes  first  of  all."     A  third 
time  I  pressed  him  with  a  question :  *'  But  does  it  never  occupy 
any  place  but  that  of  first  or  last  ?"  and  after  a  third  pause  for 
reflection,  he  answered :    **  K  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  it 
always  follows  an  emphatic  word."     I  was  much  pleased  with 
this  result,  for  the  three  rules  were  precisely  those  which  for 
many  years  I  had  claimed  as  governing  the  place  of  a  Latin 
verb,  and  which  I  believe  to  hold  also  for  the  Greek  language. 

But  a  word  may  bo  emphatic  without  having  a  verb  to  follow 
it;  and  then  may  so  far  tyrannize  over  an  unimpoilant  word  or 
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phrase  that  comes  immediately  after  it,  as  to  attach  the  same 
enclitioally  to  itself,  and  in  so  doing  vary  its  own  acoent 
Vergil  for  example,  when  speaking  of  Dolon's  ill-fated  offer  to 
enter  the  Grecian  camp  as  a  spy,  on  the  condition  of  having  for 
his  reward  the  chariot  of  Achilles,  says  : 

« 

Slum  Tydides  ali6  pro  talihus  ansis 
Adfeoit  pretio  (Aen.  12,  391). 

Similarly  the  accent  thrown  on  Tumi  by  means  of  an  enclitic 
nunc  adds  to  the  rhythm  in :  Te  Tumi  nunc  dextra  gerit  (12,  97) ; 
and  still  more  clearly  is  this  to  be  felt  in  (12, 156) :  Non  lacrimls 
hoc  tempns  ait  Satnmia  Juno. 

When  a  vocative  presents  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
it  is  nsnal  for  printers  to  inclose  it  between  two  commas ;  but  I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  a  good  reader  would  dispense  with 
the  first  of  these,  and  treat  it  as  a  secondary  word,  often  encli- 
tioally added  to  what  precedes,  this  being  generally  a  word  of 
some  importance.  On  this  principle  I  would  account  for  the 
accent  in  : 

Inueni  germana  uiam — gratare  sorori  (Aen.  4,  478). 

Hoc  illM  germana  fait  ?  (4,  675) ; 

Dabit^r  Troiane  quod  optas  (7,  260). 

En  agree  et  quam  bell6  Troiane  petisti 

Hesperiam  metire  iaoens  (12,  359). 

Neque  me  indecorum  germana  uidebis  (12, 679). 

There  are  yet  other  classes  of  phrases,  where  the  '  oonjunctio 
uerborum '  serves  to  account  for  an  unusual  position  of  an 
accent,  as  first  that  of  an  adjective  and  its  substantive  ;  and  this 
holds  alike  of  the  comic  metres  and  those  of  Vergil,  etc.,  as  in 

Vter  ibi  meli^r-heUator  drit  inuentus   cAntharo    (Fl.  Men. 

1.  3,  5). 
l^iam  me  lunctiB-quadrigis  minitatt's  prost^mere  (5,  5,  36). 
^t  mihi  des  numm69-^e8centa9  qu6e  pro  capite  illius  pendam 

(Pers.  1,  1,  37). 
Yectus    capiicUi-periclo    p6r    praedones    plunimos     (Trin. 

4,  3,  81). 
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And  BO  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Aeneid :  orim^n-oonunnne  re- 
pellam  (v.  16);  i8t6  -  oertamine  easus  (61);  oonite-Lianinia 
campo  (80);  portitj-sablimibus  astant  (133);  or  at  the  b^inning 
of  lines:  Semiuiii-Pbrygis  (99);  Magnanimf-Iotds  (144^.  But 
a  genitive  attached  to  a  noun  has  a  similar  oonnection  ifvith  it, 
and  80  we  have :  Proseqnere,  in-dnrl-oertamina  Martis  enntem 
(73);  diri-saoraria  Ditis. 

Another  case  of  accent  modified  by  the  conjunciio  ttethorwm 
occurs  where  words  are  closely  united  by  a  connecting  particle 
as  6<  or  que;  e.g.  in:  turrds  et  teota  domorum  (Aen.  12,  132); 
anim6  manibusque  parentem  (348) ;  Amyoiim  fratremque  Diorem 
(509);  leg6s  et  foedera  iungent  (822);  homin^m  remmque 
repertor  (829) ;  morem  ritusque  sacrorum  (836).  But  in  enn- 
merations  without  conjunctions  a  similar  liberty  seems  to  have 
been  permitted  as  (PI.  Bac.  4,  8,  53 ;  Trin.  4,  3,  15 ;  Men.  2,  1, 
10 ;  Merc.  6,  2,  5) : 

Castdr  Polluces  Mdrs  Mercurius  Hercules; 
Cdllicrepidae,  cr6ricrepidae,  firriteri,  mastfgiae. 
IstrSs  Hispanos  M4ssiliensis  tlurios  (pron.  irrios). 
Yitam,  amicitidm,  uo(l)uptatem,  Ideiitidm,  ludum,  iocunL 

Monosyllabic  substantives  seem  especially  disposed  to  connect 

themselves  in  pronunciation  with  words  to  which  in  sense  they 

belong.     Thus  our  eyes  are  familiar  with  res-puhlica  and  tii#- 

iurandum.      Similarly  Priscian   (Partit.    2,    465  k)   treats   uir- 

illustris,  uir'SpectaHnlis,  as  pronounced  suh  uno  accentu,     A  better 

proof  of  the  close  connection  of  such  a  monosyllabic  word  with 

its  adjective  cannot  be  found   than  such  a  passage,  as  Luer. 

2,  1050, 

res-ipsa-que*  per-se 
Yooiferatnr. 

But  the  same  idea  is  consistent  with  the  metre  of: 

M^  qui  abusus  stxa  tantdm-rem  pdtriam  porro  in  diuitiis 

(pron.  ditiis).  PI.  Trin.  3,  2,  56 ; 
Quanid9-re8  turbo,  qu4ntas  moueo  m^chinas,  Olor.  3, 2,  11. 

*  Exactly  in  the  same  way  id  is  shown  to  be  a  proclitic  in:  Id- 
pctessam  id-p^seguar^ie  coide  atque  animo  et  ufribus  (Gapt.  2, 
3,27). 
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MuUca-res  simftn  in  m66  corde  u6r8o  (Bacohiao  metre), 
Trin.  2,  1,  1. 

Quantum  6x-\p%d-re  o6niecturam  f^oimns,  Ter.  Haut. 
2,  3,  25. 

Grdnins  tunm  erit  ^um  uerbnm  ctd-e&m-rem  qnam  cen- 
tum mea,  IVin.  2,  2,  107 ; 

Nihil  fstao  opus  est  4rte  ad-hdnc-rem  qu4m  paro,  Ter. 
Andr.  1,  1,  5  ;   . 

Quam  tibi  de  quanis  undrre  uersibns  omnis,   Luor.  1,  416. 

Similarly  we  have  in  moU^i  res  of  the  following  line  an  anapest 
cut  down  by  the  law  of  consecntiYe  vowels  to  a  trochaic  spondee 
moLWea: 

Habe&s  ut  nanctu's :  n6ta  makHres  optumast  (PI.  Trin. 
1,  2,  25). 

The  little  noun  uia  is  another  example  in  point ;  and  here  we 
may  rely  in  the  first  place  on  the  fact  that  in  MSS.  9umin6rui 
is  at  times  written  as  a  single  word ;  for  example  in  Liv.  6,  9  in 
the  Harl.  MS.  2672.  Following  this  we  have  a  satisfactory 
rhythm  in : 

Illi  inter  sese  mtdtd-ui  braoohia  tollunt  (V.  Aen.  8,  452). 

Add  0.8,220;   A.  1,275;    etc.;   magndHii,  Q.   1,169;    qudrui, 
A.  12,  917  ;  and 

Significant  initum  perculsae  corda  iud-ui,  Luor.  1, 14. 

And  to  them  may  be  added  combinations  such  as :  tergemini-uis 
G^ryonai,  odora  candm-uid,  etc. 

Spes  is  similarly  treated  in :  uandrspe  lusit  amantem  (Yerg.  A.  ' 
1,  356);    stibitd'Spe  feruidus  ardet  (12,  325)    and:  quid  struis 
aut  qud-spe  gelidls  in  nubibus  haeres?  (12,  796).     And  after  all 
we  have  a  similar  union   even  with  a  trisyllabic  ablative  in 
magnopere  and  summopere. 

There  is  yet  another  case  that  deserves  some  consideration. 
Bentley  in  several  notes  to  his  *  Terence '  has  a  phrase  '  acuitur 
ob  interrogationem '  or  something  equivalent,  meaning  accented 
on  the  final,  as  Andr.  3,  4,  7;  4,  1,  20;  Eun.  4,  4,  42;  Ph.  I, 
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4,  29.  In  the  first  three  of  these  there  are  other  jastificaiioiis 
of  the  accent  claimed,  or  else  the  readings  are  donbtful,  so  that  I 
quote  but  the  last : 

Quid  facerSs  m  alind-qnid  grinins  tlbi  nunc  faciund^m  foret  ^ 

The  question  however  is  one  which  requires  further  examina- 
tion.    Passages  which  seem  to  support  Bentlej's  views  are  : 

Quid   factunut?     Meretricem    indigne  d^perit.      Non    t6 

taces  ?  (PI.  Bac.  3,  3,  66). 
Sic  hoc  digitulis  duobus  sumebds  prim6ribus  ?  (lb.  4,  4,  24w) 
Quid  ego  nunc  facidm  ?  domum  ire  ctpio ;  at  uxor  non  sinit^ 

(Men.  6,  5,  60). 
Quid  manedmf    Clamidem  h4nc  commemores  quanti  oon- 

duotAst.     Quid  est?  (Ps.  4,  7,  88). 

So  in  Vergil  we  have : 

lustitiaene  prins  mirir  belline  laborum?    (Aen.  11,  126), 

Cessds  in  uota  preoesque, 
Tros  ait  Aenea  ?  cesada  f  neque  enim  •  • . .  (6,  61). 
Qua  tibi  luoem  Arte  morSr  f  (12,  874). 

And  then  from  Horace : 

Cessdi  uoluntas  ?  non  ali4  bibam  Meroede. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  Latin  adjective  in  preceding  its 
noun  asserts  a  title  to  emphasis.  Still  more  decided  is  this 
assertion,  when  the  noun  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  clause ; 
nor  does  any  doubt  arise  as  to  the  connection  of  the  two  words 
from  this  separation,  inasmuch  as  the  intensio  uocis  with  which 
the  adjective  is  then  uttered  causes  it  to  be  still  ringing  in  the 
ear  so  to  say,  when  the  clause  is  completed  by  the  utterance  of  the 
noun.*  Thus  in  one  sense  the  two  words  are  not  separated. 
Hence  in 

Aequdm  memento  rebus  in  arduis 

Seruare  mentem 

*  Of  course  the  connection  is  to  a  great  extent  asserted  in  the  com- 
mon suffix  of  case,  number  and  gender,  so  that  the  classical  languages 
may  avail  themselves  of  this  liberty,  where  it  would  be  too  violent  for 
a  modem  language,  especially  one  so  devoid  of  inflection  as  English. 
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01* 

quiuia  stomaohetur  oodem 
Quo  personatus  paot6  jpaUr 

the  emphasis  of  the  adjective  is  shown  first  by  its  ocoupying 
the  first  plaoe,  secondly  by  the  verb  immediately  following, 
thirdly  by  preceding  its  noun,  and  fourthly  by  throwing  that 
noun  as  it  were  to  the  end  of  the  clause,  so  that  this  emphasis 
to  use  mathematical  language  is  of  the  fourth  power. 

Elision  is  another  affection  of  language  which  often  leads  to 
a  modification  of  accent.  The  words  neglexisse,  antiquom,  len6niy 
nesdre^  deldtam  in  themselves  have  of  course  the  accent  on  the 
long  penult  as  here  marked ;  yet  Terence  in  the '  Phormio '  takes 
the  liberty  of  throwing  back  the  accent,  when  the  final  vowels 
are  suppressed  by  elision,  as  in : 

Am6  te  et  non  negUxisse  habeo  grdtiam  (1,  2,  4). 
Ad  h6spitem  dntiguom :  is  senem  per  epistulas  (17). 
Ea  s^ruiebat  Unoni  impurissimo  (33). 
Nost^r  quid  ageret,  niscire :  et  illam  ducere  (67), 
Ad  p6rti tores  esse  dUatam :  h&nc  petam  (100). 

At  the  same  time  this  change  of  accent  was  no  way  imperative, 
as  seen  in : 

Nihil  4derat  adiumSnti  ad  pulcrit^dinem  (55). 

Set  eplstulam  ab  eo  adldiatn  esse  audiui  mode  et  (99). 

Similarly  Vergil  seems  to  avail  himself  of  the  right  to  modify 
the  accent  of  loncam^  obsedere^  conceptumque  in  the  lines  : 

Oirctundant  ISricam  umeris ;  simul  aptat  habendo  (12,  88), 
Obaedere,  alii  portis  sublimibus  astant  (12,  133). 
Aut  tu  bella  oie,  condptumque  excute  foedus  (12,  158). 

On  the  other  hand  he  rejects  the  privilege  in  : 

ferr6ue  haec  regna  lacessent  (12,  186). 
tellurem  effundat  in  undas  (12,  204). 
cadumque  in  Tartara  soluat  (1 2,  205). 

What  is  here  said  applies  to  those  cases  where  a  polysyllable 
is  made  up  of  two  or  more  connected  words.     Thus  hao-fdma 
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would  have  the  acoent  as  marked ;  but  when  suffering  eliaion 
it  may  change  this,  as  e.  g.  in  Andr.  1,  1,  72  : 

Quid  u6rbis  opus-est?  Hdc-fama  impulsus-Chremes  .... 

In  such  a  phrase  as  tot6-me  monte  quderere^  ma  as  an  enclitic 
would  lead  to  an  accent  on  the  final  of  toio  ;  but  if  sm  be  snb- 
jected  to  elision,  the  case  is  altered,  as  in  Andr.  2,  2,  5 : 

Audin  tn  illnm  ?  T6to-me  oppido  ^xanimatum  quaerere. 

Again  uido  in  itself  would  have  the  acoent  on  the  penult,  bat 
add  an  enclitic  as  que  or  e«8e,  and  the  acoent  will  then  be  on  the 
o,  uict6q\iey  uiMsse,  Yet  again  let  elision  take  plaoe  and 
we  may  now  have  a  return  of  the  accent  to  the  t,  £»  in  Hant. 
3,  1,  29  : 

Si  te  tarn  leni  et  u%cto^B8(e)  anim(o')  ost^nderis. 

So  too  through  elision  we  have  the  accent  changed  in  Ad.  5,  8,  22 : 
Yid^tur :  si  uos  idiUo-opere  istuc  u61tis,  fiat.     B6ne  fisuns. 

In  the  case  of  uicto  esse  as  jnst  quoted  I  claimed  the  accent 
for  the  o  of  uicto  rather  than  for  the  e  of  esse.  This  may  at 
first  be  thought  a  very  trivial  matter ;  but  it  will  be  found  in 
many  cases  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  rhytlim,  as  throwing 
the  tone  on  an  important  word  rather  than  on  an  idle  enclitic. 
Already  Bentley  seems  to  have  been  misled  through  failing  to 
see  the  real  position  of  the  accent  in  such  cases,  and  so  in  Hant. 
6,  1,  62 : 

Fac  te  patrem  esse  sentiat ;  fac  ut  audeat 

he  objected  to  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  because  he  said  the  all 
important  patrem  was  *  in  tbesi,'  and  wished  to  correct  the  evil 
by  transposition  of  esse  and  patrem^  thus  violating  the  canon,* 

*  I  refer  to  Ritschl's  doctrine  as  stated  in  his  '  Prolegomena/  p.  128 : 
"  breuem  uocalem  ante  mutam  cum  liquida  nunquam  uel  apud  Plan- 
turn  uel  in  ueteri  poesi  Latinorum  corripi  (he  means :  non  corripi)  tam 
est  pro  certo  et  explorato  habendum  ut  do  hac  quidem  re  non  am  pi  j us 
additurus  sim  in  his  prolegomenis."  In  confirmation  I  may  add  that 
in  reading  Terence's  six  plays  in  the  text  of  Bentley  with  especial 
attention  to  this  point  I  found  violations  of  the  law :  Thais  se  pfttri, 
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now  thoroughly  established  for  the  old  comedy,  that  a  vowel 
in  *  doubtful  position '  was  of  necessity  short,  and  not  common, 
as  in  the  Augustan  age.  But  the  change  for  his  purpose  was 
unnecessary  if  we  read  the  words,  as :  Fao  te  patr6m-'8se 
sentiat. 

On  the  same  principle  I  wrote  above  (p.  459)  hai^is-sse  in 
Haut.  2,  3,  92,  in  preference  to  hiius  isae  of  Umpfenbach,  thus 
giving  to  the  prononn  its  due  emphasis. 

Modem  editors  seem  sometimes,  though  rarely,  alive  to  this 
distinction.  In  the  Trin.  4,  3,  85  for  example  Eitschl*  has  all 
I  could  desire,  when  he  writes : 

Yisne  aquam 
Tlbi  petam  ?    Bes  quom  inimam  agebat,  Mmj  ease  oflEosam 
op6rtuit. 

So  too  Umpfenbach  felt  that  me  was  emphatic  in  Hec.  2,  3,  6, 
and  accordingly  printed : 

Hdbui  illam  ao  ei  ex  mS  esaet  nata :  n6o  qui  hoc  mihi  ene- 
nidt  soio. 

Tet  their  general  practice  is  at  variance  with  this;  and  in 
order  that  the  advantage  which  results  from  a  more  strict 
observance  of  the  accentuation  I  am  contending  for,  may  be 
more  clearly  felt,  I  will  quote  at  length  the  following  lines  from 
two  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence : 

Tant6m  'sse  oportet :  r6cte  ration^m  tenes  (Glor.  1,1,  47). 
Ita  me  fnsimulatam  p^rperam  probrf  'sse  somni4ui  (2, 4, 39). 

Eun.  5, 8, 9 ;  facta  est  duplici,  Haut  prol.  6;  Nil  supra,  Ad.  2,  8, 11 ; 
and  as  suggested  in  his  notes :  Et  scilicet  iam  m6  uoles  hoc  patrem 
orare  ut  c^let.  In  every  one  of  these,  as  in  that  quoted  above,  the 
reading  is  from  his  own  conjecture. 

*  In  his  '  Prolegomena,'  p.  251,  he  refers  this  to  the  accentus  logieiu 
which  he  seems  to  distinguish,  I  think  incorrectly,  from  accentus  as 
used  by  the  Grammarians.    See  too  what  he  says  in  p.  261. 

t  Similarly  in  the  Phorm.  8,  2, 18,  a  long  disputed  passage,  I  would 
propose  to  set  matters  right  by  reading  ulkt  for  alia,  and  a  transposi- 
tion of  hoc  with  esse,  so  as  to  have : 

Noque  iCntipho  ulla  cum  6ccupatus  ^sset  sollicit6dine, 
Turn  *88€  hoc  mihi  obiectum  malum ! 
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Dicent  te  menddoem  neo  uerum  'cm,  fide  nuUd  'mc  te  (4^  8,  59). 
Ego  to  dutem  noui  gudm  *ne  soleas  fmpotens  (Ter.  Haut 

2,  3,  130). 
Illene?  sod  reprimdm  me:   nam  in  mM  'mo  hniio  illi'st 

6tile  (1,  2,  25). 
£xpoDendam.    O  l^ppiter,  tarUdm  *$ie  in  animo  insoitiam 

(4,  1,  17). 
Numqnam  h6die  teoum  o6mmiitatiuiim  patrem 
Unum  *98e  uerbam,  si  te  dices  d^cere  (  Andr.  2,  4>  8^. 

Bnt  I  go  farther  and  claim  a  similar  treatment  of  ene  OTen 
when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  as  : 

Nee  qxi6m  me  melius  me&  Scapha  redr  *8$e  deficdtam. — ^FL 
Most.  1,  3,  2. 

SolSfU  *s8e :  id  non  fit.  Y^rum  dicis :  qnid  6rgo  nunc  fi^4m 
Byre  ?--Ter.  Hant.  5,  2,  40. 

Mihi  scinnt  nihd  *88e.  Dices  decent  damnatiim  domum. — 
Ph.  2,  2,  20. 

Hanc  D^mipho  negdt  'mc  cognatdm  ?    Negat. — lb.  2,  3,  6. 

Viris  *8se  aduorsas  deque  studiumst,  similis  pertinioia. — Heo. 
2,  1,  5. 

Ttt68  ^Bse  ego  illis  m6res  morbum  magis  quam  ullam  aliam 
rem  drbitror. — lb.  2,  1,  42. 

Adeon  rem  rediisse  ut  qui  mihi  c6nsultum  optum6  uelU  'ms. — 
Ph.  1,  3, 1. 

In  thus  claiming  the  sound  of  'me  for  erne  after  a  consonant 
I  shall  be  thought  by  some  overbold;  but  in  the  other  caae, 
where  a  vowel  precedes,  over  and  above  the  advantage  of  a 
better  placed  emphasis  I  may  appeal  to  the  Greek  habit  in 
certain  cases  of  suppressing  the  initial  vowel  of  the  second  word 
in  fevour  of  a  long  final  vowel,  as  firj  V  tf>p€voq  Sept.  c.  Th.  873, 
fAtj  VoXuiXoras  Sup.  209,  and  the  far  stronger  case  of  /iiy 
'ficXctv  Sup.  706,  where  the  dropped  prefix  carries  with  it  so 
strong  a  meaning. 

Again  in  not  a  few  cases  it  seems  probable  that  instead  of 
destroying  either  one  or  the  other  contending  vowel,  the  two 
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were  blended  into  a  sort  of  diphthong  or  perhaps  an  inter- 
mediate sound,  like  the  Oreek  /ai;  ov,  ov/mos,  vnnrjp^  K^ra.  Thus 
eho  whioh  by  German  editors  is  habitually  printed  extra  uermm 
may  safely  be  read  with  the  following  an  as  a  single  syllable 
=  yon  (or  yoan)  in  Trin.  4,  2,  89  : 

Eh6  an  etiam  Arabi4*st  in  Ponto  ?    Est :  n6n  ilia  nbi  tus 
gfgnitur. 

Add  Trin.  4,  2,  100;  Poen.  1,  2, 121 ;  ib.  4,  3,  14 ;  End.  2,  7,  20. 
Again  in  Ter.  Ph.  2,  3,  21 :  Yideds  te  atquo  illam,  nt  ndrras.  I 
in  mal&m  orueem,  and  Eun.  5,  4,  21 :  Pr6  deum  fidem,  fftcinus 
foedum !  o  inf^licem  adulesc^ntnlum  the  t  and  o  will  alike 
vanish,  nnless  we  read  oinfelicem  ad,  and  y  in  nudam  cr. 

But  there  is  yet  another  form  of  elision  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  notice.  Quintilian  (11,  3,  33)  says:  '  Et  uocales  fre- 
quentissime  ooeunt,  et  consonantium  quaedam  insequenti  uocali 
dissimulantur,'  where  he  is  clearly  speaking  of  elision,  for  he 
goes  on  to  say :  '  utriusque  exemplum  posuimus :  multum  ille  et 
terris.*  As  his  phrase  consonarUes  is  plural,  we  are  led  to  aak 
what  consonant  or  oonsonants  has  he  in  view  besides  m. 
Scarcely  «,  for  that  in  old  poetry  was  often  dropped,  even  when 
a  consonant  followed.  Is  it  not  then  the  d  of  neuter  pronouns  ? 
The  more  so  as  in  Greek  it  is  precisely  the  corresponding  v  of 
neuter  pronouns  that  habitually  vanishes.  Compare  too  i-dem 
as  also  the  neuters  hoc  istuc  Uluc.  This  suggestion  is  in  my 
mind  strongly  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  verses  of  the 
old  poets,  for  it  at  once  enables  us  to  get  rid  of  not  a  few  oases 
in  which  a  prevalent  school  of  German  scholars  would  make 
vowels  short,  where  two,  nay  even  three  mutes  follow.  Take 
for  example  the  following  lines  : 

l.*Qui(d)  dbstulifiti  hinc?  Di  me  perdant  si  ego  tui  quic- 
quam  dbstuli. 

2.  P^rque  tua  genua.    Qui(d)  dbsecras  me.     Insdtiae 
Meae  6t  stultitiae  igndscas :  nunc  demiim  soio. 

3.  Qui(d)  interest?  Hoc  4deo  ex-h4o-re  u6nit  in  ment^m 
mihL 

•  1.   AuL  4, 4, 18.         2.   Qlor.  2, 6, 61.         8.  Ter.  Eun.  2, 2, 2. 
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4.  Corr^xit  miles,  qao(d)  Intellexi  mfnoB :  nam  me  extmait 
foras. 

5.  Qui(d)  ign&ue,  penictil6n  pugnare,  qni  istnm  hno  portes, 
o6gita8? 

6.  Qiii(d)  hnio  hic  negotist  V     T6ne  has  pepulistf  fores  ? 

7.  Nunc  n6strae  timeo  p4rti,  qni(d)  hic  resp6ndeat. 

8.  Quidnam  h6c  est  rei  ?    Qui(d)  hic  uolt  ueterat6r  sibi  ? 

Here  the  remedies  suggested  by  Dr.  Wagner  (*Introd.  to 
Anlularia,'  p.  52)  are  to  lead  abstulisti,  ohsecrtu^  and  in  Terence 
(see  his  notes)  ignaue,  intellexij  /iulc,  and  Mc  before  respondeai  and 
before  uolt, 

1  next  turn  to  the  leading  metres  of  Latin  poets,  oommencing 
with  those  of  an  iambic  or  trochaic  character,  which  may  well 
be  considered  together,  as  substantially  of  the  same  character, 
for  even  the  iambic  senarius,  or  to  use  the  Greek  phraseology 
trimeter,  is  rather  to  be  broken  up  into  three  portions,  as  re- 
presented by  the  scheme— 

Syl.  dftrochaeus,  dftrochaeus,  dftrochee. 

The  most  perfect  specimen  of  this  metre  is  seen  in  the  ode  of 
Catullus : 

Phas^lus  ille  qu6m  uidetis  h66pite8, 

which  runs  on  through  seven  and  twenty  lines  without  a  single 
substitute  for  an  iamb. 

Another  example  is  seen  in  the  29th  ode  of  the  same  poet. 
But  so  strict  an  observance  of  the  law  would  cramp  a  writer 
beyond  all  endurance.     Thus  Horace  began  an  ode  with : 

Bedtus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis 

but  soon  found  it  convenient  to  admit  certain  varietieB.  The 
Greek  poets  in  like  manner  learned  to  tolerate  a  spondee  with 
an  accent  on  the  second  syllable  in  place  of  a  pure  iamb  in  the 
odd  places,  and  the  epodes  of  Horace  exhibit  the  same  conces- 
sion, as : 

Qua  munereftir  t6  Priape  el  U  pater. 

4  lb.  4,  5,  11.  5.  lb.  4,  7,  7.  6.  AA  4,  5,  8.  7.  Andr.  2,  6,  a 
8.  lb.  2,  6,  26. 
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In  the  trochaio  diyision  of  the  line  this  amounta  to  the  sxibstitu- 
tion  of  an  impure  for  a  pure  *  ditrochaeup.' 

While  this  form  of  the  '  senarins '  in  the  Greek  trag^ic  drama 
was  insisted  npon  with  the  sole  exception  of  an  occasional 
solution  of  a  trochee  into  a  tribrach,  the  Latin  language  was 
obliged  to  claim  a  freer  liberty,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
the  Latin  language  has  a  larger  proportion  of  consonants ;  and 
again  the  very  nature  of  comedy  claims  for  it  a  greater  licenoe. 
But  even  in  Latin  comedy  examples  are  not  unfrequently  found, 
which  will  bear  compaiison  with  Greek  verses  of  the  same 
character,  eight  for  example  in  the  first  scene  of  the  Andria : 

Neque  c6mmouetur  dnimiis  in-ea-re  tamen — 

Cum  d6te  summa  filio  uxorem  ut  daret  — 

Nil*  s&spicans  etidm  mali.     Hem  quid  est?    Soies. — 

Ade6  modesto,  ade6  uenusto,  ut  nfl.  ♦  supra. — 

Serudui.     Honesta  01  dtiost.     Rect6  putas. — 

Yenit  Chromes  postrfdie  ad  me  cldmitans. — 

In  Pdmphilo  ut  nil*  sft  morae :  restdt  Chremes — 

Curdbo :  eamus  n^nciam  intro.     I  prde,  sequor. 

But  while  the  senarius  was  adopted  for  the  more  quiet  scenes 
of  Latin  comedy,  a  longer  line  was  called  for  in  the  case  of 
strong  excitement;  and  here  we  have  three  varieties  to  say  the 
least : 

Syl.  dftrochaeus  dftrochaeus  ditrochaeus  ditrochee ; 

or  the  same  without  the  ancurusis,  the  learned  name  for  the  pre- 
fixed syllable ;  or  thirdly,  a  complete  trochaic  tetrameter  made 
of  four  diirochaei.  The  last  as  marking  great  vehemence  occurs 
but  rarely,  while  the  two  preceding  run  on  for  many  lines 
together.  Here  again  it  is  easy  to  exhibit  verses  which  may 
bear  comparison  with  the  corresponding  verses  of  Greek  tragedy, 
as  firs't  from  a  short  scene  of  eleven  lines  (Haut.  4,  2)  : 

Nil  68t :  triumpho  si  licet  me  Idtere  tecto  abpc^ere — 
At  sfc  opinor.     Non  potest.     Immo  optume  euge  habeo 
optimiam. 

•  Editions  have  nihil  which  was  no  doubt  pronounced  as  wtV. 
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And  then  from  the  first  twelve  Hdcs  of  the  Phormio  (2,  2) : 

6ppido.     Ad  te  summa  solnm  Ph6rmio  reriim  redit — 
C6do  senem :  iam  jnstr^ota  sunt  mi  in  c6rde  oonsilia 

6muia — 
N6n  itast ;  fact^mst  periclum ;  idm  pedom  uisiLst  nia. 

But  while  the  three  varieties  just  enumerated  belong  t 
excited  scenes,  the  vehemence  of  passion  rushes  at  times  int 
lines  of  still  greater  length,  either  iambic  hexameters,  or  trochai* 
hexameters  cataleotio,  which  differ  only  in  the  addition  of  ai 
initial  syllable  to  the  former.  Such  a  line  exceeds  the  breadt] 
of  an  ordinary  page,  and  through  this  alone  I  believe  has  arisei 
the  practice  of  dividing  such  lines  into  tetrameters  anc 
dimeters. 

In  support  of  my  view  I  refer  to  the  &ot,  noticed  by  Bentley 
that  according  as  the  long  line  ends  with  a  trochee  or  iamb,  the 
dimeter  begins  with  the  same. 

In  Andria,  1,  5  we  have  two  consecutive  lines  of  thic 
character : 

Hanc  6bstinate  operdm  dat,  ut  me  a  Glyceric  miserum 

dbstrahat  ?    Quod  &{  fit,  pereo  fdnditus. 
Adeon  hominem  esse  inuenustum  aut  fnfelicem 

qu6mquam  ut  ego  sum !    Pro  deum  atque  homintini 

fidem ! 

Such  lines  are  of  course  exceptionaL  I  next  proceed  to  a 
variety  not  imfiequently  employed,  but  almost  without  excep- 
tion for  scenes  of  a  jocose  character;  and  again  I  give  lines  as 
strict  as  the  Greek  ear  would  demand,  from  the  Eunuch,  2,  2  * 

Dum  haec   16quimur    intered    loci  ad    mac^llum   ubi 

aduenfmus — 
Ecqufd    beo-te?      M6n'?    papae.       Sic    g61eo    amioos. 

Laudo. — 
Num  quem  euocari  hinc  uis  foras  ?     Sine  bfduom  hoc 

praetereat 

So  far  I  have  drawn  ray  instances  from  Terence  in  preference, 
inasmuch  as  the  text  of  this  author  is  more  ti-ustworthy ;  but 
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Plautns  also  bas   lineB    of  equally  pure  rhythm,  as  from  the 
Trinummus,  act  1,  so.  *2 : 

Yt  t6  uidere  audlreque  aegrotf  sient — 
Sufipicionem  et  ciilpam  ut  ab  se  s^gregent — 
SuBpfoiost  in  p^tore  alieD6  sita — 
Est  dtque  non  est  fn  manu  Megar6nideB — 
Sudmque  fili4m  'sse  adultam  ufrginem — 
Quoniam  hfoe  ituru&t  fpsus  in  Sel^iiciam. 

And  then  for  the  comic  septenarius  from  the  Rudens,  2,  1 : 

Necessitate  quicquid  est  domi  fd  sat  est  habendum — 
Pro  exercitu  gymndstico  et  paliestrico  hoc  hab^mus — 
Domiim  redimus  clanculum.  dormimus  incendti — 
Fam61ica  hominum  ndtio.     Quid  dgitis  ?    Vt  perltis  ? — 
Data  uerba  er6  sunt :  leno  abit  scel^tus  exiddtum — 

And  others  might  be  quoted  from  the  same  scenes,  if  some  of 
my  doctrines  are  accepted,  as  for  example  the  short  vowel  of  an 
unaccented  me.  Thus  from  the  same  scenes  of  the  Andria  and 
lindens  I  might  quote : 

Sine  nunc  mS  m6o*  uiuere  interea  modo — 
Si  uidero,  exquisfuero :  faci^t  m3  certforem. 

But  no  doubt  in  a  large  majority  of  examples  we  must  claim 
for  the  verses  of  Latin  comedy  the  same  freedom  that  is  claimed 
for  English  verse,  viz.,  that  unaccented  syllables,  though  for  the 
eye  long  by  position,  are  to  be  accepted  as  rhythmically  short 

But  the  whole  theory  of  elision  has  something  strange  in  it, 
when  carried  to  the  extent  which  is  seen  in  the  language  of 
Latin  verse.  Had  the  practice  of  omitting  elided  vowels  in 
writing  as  well  as  reading,  which  prevails  in  Greek  writing, 
existed  for  Latin,  there  would  often  perhaps  have  arisen  some 
difficulty  for  us  in  following  the  meaning.  Yet  in  a  large 
number  of  such  cases  the  adjoining  words  would  have  prevented 
confusion.  Take  for  example  such  a  line  as  that  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourth  book  ot  the  Aeueid,  a» : 

*  See  above  p.  458. 
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Quern  sese  ore  ferens,  quern*  forti  pectore  et  armia ; 

the  silent  e  of  pedorCy  can  cause  no  difficulty  about  the  natun 
of  the  case,  as  this  is  determined  by  the  neighbour  "words  fort 
and  armisy  to  say  nothing  of  ore.  Thus  the  bad  habit  of  declin- 
ing adjectives  which  di^figure8  the  Latin  langua^  has  hen 
some  compensating  advantage. 

What  has  been  advanced  in  this  and  the  three  preceding 
chapters  has,  it  seems  to  me,  an  important  bearing  on  all  Latin 
poetry.  As  to  the  Comic  vrriters  I  have  already  said  enongh. 
But  the  influence  of  accent  in  the  Latin  dactylic  metres  demands 
some  consideration. 

The  usual  treatment  of  Latin  metre  seems  to  me  very  gener- 
ally to  betray  something  of  a  pedantic  character.  But  little 
reference  is  made  to  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  judge — the  ear. 
Horace's  **  Legit  imumque  sonum  digitls  calleraus  et  aure  "  has 
been  a  somewhat  misleading  guide,  as  inviting  a  preference  for 
the  fingers  over  the  organ  of  heaiing.  It  may  be  exciified  if  a 
beginner  is  taught  to  scan  his  hexameters ;  but  this  after  all  is 
but  a  first  stop  in  the  subject,  and  our  scholars  are  sensible 
of  this,  when  they  attempt  to  supplement  their  first  lessons  by 
the  doctrine  of  caesura ;  but  here  again  there  is  more  of  rule 
than  reason. 

By  the  very  name  dactylic  hexameter  we  are  told  that  the 
dactyl  is  the  base  of  the  system,  so  that  a  line  like 

NoiKTOV  ava-arpaTov  cupcrc  Katajv  oAckovto  8c  Xooc 

has  the  first  claim  to  our  attention.  But  a  long-continued  repe- 
tition of  such  lines  would  soon  cloy  upon  the  ear,  even  without 
the  alliteration  which  throws  something  like  ridicule  on 
lines  like : 

•  Tills  reading  guem  is  stated  by  Forbiger  and  CJonington  to  rest 
solely  on  conjecture,  whereas  it  is  the  reading  prima  manu  of  a  MS, 
which  by  the  best  authorities  is  thought  to  stand  foremost  in  antiquity, 
the  F  of  Ribbeck,  i.  e.  the  schedae  Vaticanae.  But  had  there  been  no 
such  sanction  for  the  reading,  I  should  still  have  asserted  it  on  internal 
evidence:  'And  what  docs  his  mien  bespeak  him,  what  his  brawny 
chest  and  arms  1 '    Markland  s  sense  told  him  quern  was  the  word. 
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iroAAa  Saa^avra  Karavra  irapavTa  tc  So^(fua  TtjkOov 
O  Tite  tute  Tati  tibi  tanta  tvranne  tulisti. 

A  spondee  therefore  was  occasionally  admitted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  legitimate  dactyl,  under  the  condition  however  that 
such  spondee  should  have  a  metrical  accent  on  the  first  of  the 
two  syllables,  as : 

Outfvourt  TC  wturi  Aio?  t€  tcXcicto  ^ovXrj — 
Pars  in  frusta  sec&nt,  ueribiisque  trem^ntia  f  fgunt — 
J4mqne  ikcSs  et  s&xa  uoldnt,  fiiror  drma  ministrat — 
A'lbauiqjie  patres  et  Sitae  m6enia  Bomae ; 

and  so  on  with  two  or  more  such  spondees,  until  we  come  to 
lines  which  have  a  dactyl  only  in  the  fifth  foot ;  nay  even  in 
this  place  a  spondee  was  at  times  acceptable  with  pleasing 
residt,  as  in 

Ovpca  re  (nciocira  ^oXaco'a  re  ifxjfjtaxra 

Yos  ego  saepe  me6,  uos  carmine  compellabo  (Catul.  64, 24). 

But  I  doubt  if  Homer  has  a  line  so  unmusical  as  the  following 
of  Ennius  without  a  single  dactyl : 

Olli  ordteris-ex  4uratls  haus^runt, 
Olli  r^pondft-rex  Albai-Long4i. 

But  even  the  admission  of  occasional  spondees  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  involved  a  similarity  of  rhythm,  the  mono- 
tony of  which  would  soon  be  offensive ;  and  hence  a  new  liberty 
was  tolerated,  or  rather  approved,  in  what  I  may  call  an  ap- 
proach to  an  iambic  rhythm  in  the  first  part  of  a  line  to  the 
extent  sometimes  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  sometimes  of  three  and 
a  half,  as : 

KtAAov  r€  {iai$€rp^ — TcvtSoio  re  /t^  fayaxra-ti^, 
ILaXxps  ®€aT6piSrqi — ouayairoXmv  o\  apurroi, 
Itdliam  fdti  pr6fagus — Lauinaque  u6nit. 
Quam  I6no  f<6rtur — terrfs  magis  omnibus  unam. 

Thus  two  consecutive  lines  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  act 
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of  the  Menaechmi  would  with  all  accuracy  fit  into  the  first  part 
of  a  dactylic  hexameter 

Terrain  conspiciunt  — 

Si  adueniena  terrain  uideas. 

Again  we  meet  with  what  is  something  half-way  between  this 
and  the  stricter  dactylic  rhythm,  viz.  lines  heginning  "with  a 
dactyl  or  a  trochaic  spondee,  so  to  say,  followed  again  by  an 
approach  to  an  iamhio  rhythm,  as  Hroi  hy  019  turwy^  'Oorts  ^utcv 
(onros,  MMta  quoqne  et  b^Uo  passns,  Prima  quod  ad  Tr6iam, 
Tdliaflammdto  s^nm.    These  latter  remedies  present  fhemaelTes 
far  more  abundantly  in  Vergil  than  in  Homer ;  and  to  my  ear, 
on  which  I  set  no  great  value,  make  the  Aeneid  more  agreeable 
in  point  of  rhythm  than  the  Iliad,  simply  because  the  variety  is 
greater.     Vergil  too  seems  to  me  not  inferior  to  the  Greek  poet 
in  the  skill  with  which  he  turns  this  variety  to  account.     Thus 
there  is  something  well  suited  to  the  assumed  calmness  of  Juno, 
when  she  approaches  Aeolus  to  solicit  his  aid  in  a  succession  of 
spondees, 

Ad  quem  turn  luno  supplex — his  uocibus  usast. 

So  too  '  Olli  s6dat6  re6p6ndit  c6rde  Latinus '  agrees  with  the 
quiet  resolution  of  the  aged  monarch.  Contrast  too  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  noisy  Tiber  with  the  solid  firmness  of  Tumus  in  the 
consecutive  lines : 

Bauca  sonans  reuocatque  pedem  Tiberinus  ab  alto ; 
At  non  audaci  Tumo  fiducia  cessit. 

It  was  with  a  proper  respect  for  the  dactylic  rhythm  that  tbe 
poem  commences  with : 

Arma  uirumque  can6  Troi4e-qui  primus  ab  oris 

while  it  closes  also  with  three  lines  in  which  every  foot  com- 
mences with  an  accented  syllable ;  and  the  spondees  in  the  first 
two  lines  give  way  to  a  succession  of  dactyls  in  the  last,  the 
very  exception  in  indignata  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
passage: 

H6c  die^ns  ferr(um)  aduer>6-«ub  p^tore  condit 
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F^midos.     Ast  illf-6olti6ntar  frigore  membra, 
Vitaque  c6m-gemit6-fiigit  indigndta  Bub-timbras. 

I  have  said  but  little  of  caesura,  and  little  I  think  need  be 
said,  except  to  correct  the  common  assertion  that  every  line 
ought  to  have  this  distinction.  To  the  beanty  of  the  dactylic 
hexameter  variety  is  of  the  first  moment,  and  for  one  I  find  a 
pleasure  in  the  occasional  occnrrence  of  lines  where  the  words 
have  no  trace  of  caesura,  being  simply  bisected  or  trisected  into 
equal  portions,  and  first  bisected  as  : 

Nunc  Amyci  cass^m-gemit,  et  crudelia  secum  (I,  221), 
Ignauom  fac68-pecus  a  praesepibus  arcent  (1,  435), 
Expleri  ment6m-nequit,  ardescitque  tuendo  (1,  713). 

and  then  trisected : 

Hie  currus-fiiit ;  hoc  regn^m-dea  gentibus  esse  (1,  21), 
Aut  portum-tenet,  aut  plen6-8ubit  ostia  uelo  (1,  404), 
Aene&s-ait  et  fastigia  suspicit  urbis  (1,  438). 

And  to  these  let  me  add,  what,  though  neither  bisected  nor  tri- 
sected, is  yet  without  the  usually  required  caesura : 

Hie  iacul6  bonus ;  hie  long6  fallente  sagitta  (9,  572). 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  hendecasyllabios  of  Catullus. 
Let  me  next  show  that  the  consideration  of  accents  throws  light 
on  the  lyric  metres  of  Horace.  Already  in  1832  in  a  review  of 
Carey's  Prosody  (U.  K.  S.  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  4,  p.  366) 
I  contended  that  the  fifth  syllable  in  the  Sapphic  stanza  ought 
for  the  most  part  to  have  a  strong  accent,  and  again  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  (1834  v.  arsis)  asserting  the  same  doctrine  I  pro- 
tested against  the  misleading  influence  of  the  Antijaoobin  verses 
in  Pseudo- Sapphic  form,  entitled  the  *■  Knife-Orinder.'  The  same 
doctrine  and  the  same  illustration  appeared  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Yarronianus  (p.  275  note)  without  any  reference  to 
either  of  my  articles.* 

*  I  purposely  insert  this  evidence  of  the  plagiarism  of  Dr.  Donald- 
son in  a  trifling  matter,  that  I  may  express  my  oontemiyt  for  the 
silly  statement  of  a  Beviewer,  that  it  is  "  shocking  "  to  make  such  a 
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It  is  I  believe  now  generally  admitted  that  the  odes  of  the 
fourth  book  and  the  Carmen  Saeoiilare  are  better  specimens  of 
lyric  verse  than  the  earlier  books  of  the  odes.  I  will  therefore 
quote  from  the  Carmen  S.  a  few  examples  in  support  of  the  doo- 
tiine  that  the  presence  of  a  verb  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  is 
likely  to  affect  the  accent  of  the  preceding  word,  so  that  the 
accent  feMe  on  the  fifth  syllable  of 

Quo  Sibyllinl  monuere  uersus — 
Dis  quibus  septem  placuere  colles — 
Bite  matur6s  aperire  partus — 
Litus  Etrusc^m  tenuere  tarmae — 
Bomulae  gentf  date  remque  prolemque — 
Quaeque  uos  bobtis  ueneratur  albis — 
Qui  salutarf  leuat  arte  fessos — 
Si  Palatin&s  uidet  aequos  aras — 
Quaeque  Auentin^m  tenet  Algidumque. 

The  names  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  are  too  well  established  to  give 
place  to  other  names ;  yet  in  themselves  they  g^ive  no  idea  of 
what  the  metres  are.  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss,  to  give  a 
beginner  a  simple  idea  of  the  melody  by  using  such  phraseolc^y 
for  the  Sapphic,  as 

Ditrochaeus  ddctyly  dftrochaeus  (ter) 
ddctyly  tr6chee, 

where  our  English  pronunciation  of  trochee  suits  the  idea. 
Again  we  might  define  the  Alcaic  stanza  by 

Syl.  ditrochaeus  ddctyly  d4ctyly 

Syl,  ditrochaeus  ddctyly  ddctyly 

Syl.  ditrochaeus  ditrochaeus 

Ddctyly  d4ctyly  ditrochaeus; 

where  for  the  third  line  we  have  what  was  probably  the  genuine 
rhythm,  although  by  way  of  a  not  unpleasing  variety  the  cadence 
of  SeptMbeVj    October,  November^  may  be    admitted.     The  title 

reference  to  one  who  is  no  more.  As  I  publicly  exposed  his  doings 
during  his  lifetime,  so  now  too  I  reject  the  doctrine  de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
honum,  for  what  is  better  morality,  nil  nisi  uerum. 
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Choriambio  is  usually  applied  to  the  first  ode  of  Horaoe,  but 
little  that  is  musical  seems  to  arise  from  the  division 

Maece — nas  atauis — edite  re — gibus; 

and  so  I  prefer  what  is  simply  expressed  by 

Syl.  spdndee  4nape&t  d^tyly  diotyly, 

for  here  again  I  accept  only  as  an  occasional  variety 
Euit4ta  rotis  palmaque  nobilis.* 

In  the  class  of  odes  like  *Sio  te  diua  potens  Cypri/  the  metre 
may  be  represented  by 

Sp6ndee  dictyly  ddctyly 

Syl.  sp6ndee  dnapest  ddctyly  ddctyly; 

and  thus  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  odd  or  shorter  lines  an 
initial  spondee  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  gives  the 
true  rhythm,  and  is  very  generally  preferred,  for  the  verb  by  its 
place  bids  us  accentuate 

Quem  mortis  timuit  gradum 
Per  nostrum  patimur  scelus ; 

and  in  the  twenty-first  line  deu8  is  little  more  than  an  enclitic, 
Nequiqu6m-deus  absoidit. 

Then  the  only  refractory  line  seems  to  be 
Commisit  pelago  rat  em. 

In  the  fifth  ode,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  metre  in  the  whole 
range  of  lyric  poetry,  the  scheme  will  be 

Syl.  sp6ndee  dnapest  d4ctyly  ddctyly 
SyL  sp6ndee  dnapest  dactyly  d4ctyly 
Sp6ndee  dactyly  8p6ndee 
Sp6nd6e  ddctyly  ddctyly. 

*  May  I  step  out  of  my  way  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  cor- 
rection of  this  passage  in  a  late  edition  by  placing  a  full  stop  after 
itobilis,  so  that  Terrarum  dominos  refers  to  the  proud  Bomans,  as 
opposed  to  the  Greek  lover  of  the  race-course.  The  reading  Ib  one 
which  I  have  adopted  for  more  than  forty  years. 
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Here  for  the  third  and  fourth  lines  the  rhythm  again  prefers  an 
accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  of  the  eight  words  in  qneetion 
one  alone,  faUacU^  runs  counter,  for  again  we  must  read : 

Cui  flau4m  religas  comam  ? 
Thus  in  all  Latin  verse  accent  plays  a  most  important  part. 
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CHAPIER  XXXVI. 

CLAS8ES  OP  LANGUAGES.— AFFINITIES  OF  LANGUAGR 

There  are  many  ophiions  current  in  the  literary  world  with 
respect  to  differences  of  character  between  languages,  and  thcBC 
opinions  not  merely  of  common  acceptation,  but  often  made  the 
basis  upon  which  languages  have  been  distributed  into  classes. 
Such  distinctions  I  believe  to  be  groundless ;  and  if  so,  it  is  only 
fitting  that  the  error  should  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

In  his  Comparative  Grammar  (§  108),  the  German  scholar  Bopp 
has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  A.  W.  y.  Schlegel,  and 
given  in  his  ovm  abridged  language  a  statement  of  the  views  of 
Fr.  v.  Schlegel,  at  the  same  time  that  he  haH  put  forward  the 
doctrine  which  he  himself  deems  to  be  the  true  one.  According 
to  A.  W.  V.  Schlegel  languages  divide  themselves  into  three 
classes :  languages  vnthout  any  grammatical  structure,  languages 
that  make  use  of  affixes,  and  inflectional  languages.  To  the  last 
of  these  he  awards  the  palm  of  superiority,  and  bestows  on  them 
the  honorary  title  of  organic  languages,  **  because,*'  says  he, 
**  they  contain  a  living  principle  of  development  and  growth,  and 
alone  possess  so  to  say,  an  abundant  vegetation ;  in  other  words, 
they  have  the  wonderful  faculty  of  forming  an  endless  variety 
of  words,  and  of  marking  the  connection  of  ideas  which  these 
words  denote  by  means  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  syllables, 
which  separately  considered  have  no  signification,  but  which 
precisely  define  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  which  they  are 
attached." 

Friedrich  von  Schlegel  in  the  second  place  contends  for  two 
main  genera   of   languages,   dividing  them   into  tho^e   which 
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express  secondary  ideas  by  an  internal  change  of  the  root  or 
inflexion,  and  those  which  affect  the  same  object  by  an  added 
word  which  already  in  itself  expresses  the  additional  idea, 
whether  of  plurality,  of  past  or  future,  or  other  relation. 

Again  Bopp  in  the  same  chapter  gives  his  own  views,  when, 
like  Aug.  Wilh.  v.  Schlegel,  he  contends  for  three  classes :  1st, 
monosyllabic  languages,  which   are  incapable  of  composition, 
and  consequently  without  organism,  without  grammar,  as  the 
Chinese ;  2ndly,  languages  with  monosyllabic  roots  which  admit 
of  composition,  and  to  this  power  are  almost  exclusively  in- 
debted for  their  oi'ganic  development  or  grammar.     The  main 
principle  of  word-formation  in  this  class  of  languages  according 
to  him  consists  in  the  union  of  verbal  and  pronominal  roots, 
which  together  represent  as  it  were  the    body  and   soul  of 
language,  e.  g.,  the  Sanskrit ;  Srdly,  languages  with  disyllabic 
verbal  roots,  containing  three  essential   consonants  on  which 
the  fundamental  meaning  rests,  as  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

By  many  writers,  Mr.  Priehard  for  example,  in  his  *  Eastern 
Origin  of  the  Keltic  nations,'  and  Duponoeau,  to  whom  he  refers, 
the  idioms  of  the  American  tribes  are  called  ^  polysynthetic,' 
or  *  polysyllabic,'  a  term  by  which  some  marked  difference  from 
our  European  tongues  seems  to  be  implied,  and  a  difference 
still  greater  from  the  so-called  monosyllabic  languages  of  South- 
Eastern  Asia. 

Again  some  languages  are  defined  as  of  a  synthetic  character 
as  opposed  to  others  of  an  analytic  character. 

Lastly  we  often  find  much  contumely  thrown  on  languages, 
as  being  barbarous  and  uncultivated;  and  in  the  same  light 
are  held  provincial  dialects  as  contrasted  with  what  is  read 
in  books,  or  heard  in  the  senate,  from  the  pulpit,  or  in  the 
drawing-room. 

All  such  distinctions  1  believe  to  be  groundless,  and  therefoie 
injurious  to  the  progress  of  philological  science. 

To  begin  with  the  Chinese.  It  is  asserted  of  this  language 
that  it  has  a  peculiar  monosyllabic  character,  and  is  devoid  of 
grammatical  formation.  We  are  taught  in  fact  to  believe  that  it 
is  altogether  like  those  one-syllable  stories,  which  are  oonsidor- 
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ately  placed  before  the  eye  of  a  child,  when  it  takes  its  first 
lessons  in  reading;  or  snch  as  those  with  which  onr  jesting 
periodicals  at  times  amuse  older  children.  Unfortunately  our 
knowledge  of  Chinese  has  been  almost  exclusively  obtained 
through  a  medium  which  has  led  to  much  distortion.  The 
distance  of  the  country  and  the  long  maintained  opposition  of 
Chinese  authorities  to  all  intercourse  with  foreigners  were 
serious  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  accurate  knowledge.  Many 
of  our  earlier  Chinese  scholars  made  their  studies  of  the  lan- 
guage at  Singapore  instead  of  in  China ;  and  among  those  who 
have  had  opportunities  for  a  nearer  view  too  many  have  found, 
even  at  Macao  and  Canton,  but  very  imperfect  means  of  mingling 
with  educated  natives.  Again  what  we  commonly  call  Chinese 
seems  to  stand  to  the  languages  generally  spoken  in  that 
country,  much  as  Latin  did  some  centuries  ago  to  the  vulgar 
tongue  of  Italy,  France,  or  England.  In  other  words  it  is  rather 
a  dead  than  a  living  tongue.  But  there  has  been  a  still  greater 
hindrance  in  the  medium  through  which  Chinese  is  studied. 
Our  scholars  have  learned  it,  as  scholars  generally  do,  through 
books  rather  than  by  oral  communication.  Thus  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  what  is  merely  an  accident 
of  the  written  language.  The  characters  being  monosyllabic,* 
they  have  hastUy  assumed  the  language  to  be  the  same  ;  and  the 
Europeans  commonly  believe  that  the  Chinese  have  been  con- 
tented with  a  form  of  speech,  which  by  its  mere  monotony  would 
have  disgusted  any  other  race  of  human  beings.  Such  views  are 
upset  by  the  simple  testimony  of  one  who  had  the  best  oppor- 

*  There  is  reason  for  beb'eving  tliat  the  same  monosyllabic  character 
belonged  at  the  outset  to  the  written  symbols  of  the  Indo-European 
languages.  In  support  of  this  view  I  may  quote  what  I  wrote  in  1841 
in  the  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia '  under  the  article  Q.  (see  also  the  *  Var- 
ronianus/  p.  19b,  printed  in  1844) :  "  This  letter  furnishes  evidence  that 
tJio  alphabetical  characters  were  originally  of  syllabic  power.  Thus 
the  Hebrew  koph  and  the  Greek  kop])a  appear  to  have  been  used  ODly 
in  those  words  where  the  sound  of  o  follows,  as  in  Cos  Corinthus  and 
Suracosii,  etc.  Indeed  the  name  of  the  letter  implies  as  much.  The 
Greek  alphabet  probably  stopped  at  one  period,  like  the  Hebrew  at  r, 
80  as  to  haTc  no  u.    On  the  other  hand  the  Etruscan  alphabet  had  a  u. 
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tanitios  of  obtaining  exact  knowledge,  having  been  Consul  at 
Ningpo,  Mr.   Bobcrt  Thorn.     From  him  we    learn    that  the 
Chinese,   like   our  own  tongue,  though  rich  in   monoejllabio 
words,   has  no  scarcity  of  disyllables,  trisyllables,  and  poly- 
syllables.   In  the  preface  to  his  *•  Chinese  Speaker/  *  he  directs 
one  who  would  learn  the  language  to  try  to  get  an  intelligent 
native  of  Peking  to  read  the  Chinese,  and  to  follow  him  on  flie 
English  side  of  the  page  (t.  e,  the  side  with  the  Chinese  written 
in  Englibh  characters  with  an  interlinear  English  tranidation), 
as  a  clerk  follows  the  parson  in  church ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say, 
that  such  a  student  cannot  fail  to  observe,  as  he  reads  along, 
that  many  words  are  disyllables  and  not  a  few  polysyllables , 
that  some  are  accented  on  the  ultimate,  others  on  the  penult,  and 
others  again  on  the  antepenult,  &o.    Indeed  Mr.  Thorn  informs 
us  that  he  was  prevented  from  marking  the  said  aooents  solely 
by  the  paucity  of  accentuated  letters  at  his  command*     A  short 
example  from  his  book  may  be  of  use  : — 

Ylh-ko-jin  he6  Kwin-hwa  lai. 

Now  a  man        in  learning        the  Mandarin  language, 

tso  bhim-mo-tl  ne  ? 
what  is  his  object  ? 

Those  who  deny  to  the  Chinese  a  grammar,  seem  to  have 
started  with  wrong  notions  of  what  grammar  is  in  their  own 
language,  and  on  that  account  alone  have  failed  to  find  that  of 
which  they  were  in  search.  The  mere  inspection  of  a  Chinese 
grammar  tells  us  that  a  certain  syllable   affixed  to  a  Chinese 

but  no  0.  Hence  in  Italy  the  q,  which  by  position  in  the  alphabet 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  koppa,  was  limited  to  words  where  a  u 
followed.  In  the  same  way  the  kaph  of  the  Hebrew  and  kappa  of  the 
Greek  were  probably  at  first  limited  to  those  words  where  an  a  follows, 
OS  we  know  was  the  case  in  Latin ;  and  as  the  modem  name  of  the 
letter,  Aa,  denotes,  for  it  would  otherwise  have  been  called  ke  or  tk. 
This  view  becomes  more  complete,  if  it  be  called  to  mind  that  the 
name  of  x  connects  it  with  the  vowel  *,  and  that  the  i;  or  H  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  was  originally  a  guttural  aspirate,  sounded  perhaps  as 
xn,  and  thus  was  adapted  to  denote  either  a  guttural  aspirate  or  an  ifj* 
*  '  The  Chinese  Speaker,  or  Extracts  from  works  written  in  the  Ifan- 
darin  Language,  as  spoken  at  Peking,'  part  1,  Ningpo,  1846. 
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substantive  serveB  to  express  the  relation  which  Europeans 
denote  by  the  term  '  genitive  case,'  that  another  syllable  added 
may  imply  plurality,  and  so  on  with  the  other  secondary  notions 
of  grammar.  It  is  also  true  that  the  mere  proximity  of  two  words 
is  sufficient  to  express  a  relation  between  them  without  the 
formal  employment  of  a  speoial  particle.  But  this  again  is  no 
novelty,  for  we  ourselves  say  moan4ight  when  we  mean  the  moon^a 
liglU,  or  as  the  Germans  say  Monden-licht,  Again  the  mere  posi- 
tion of  nouBS  with  us,  tells  us  whether  they  mark  the  agent  or 
the  object,  and  the  same  is  seen  in  Chinese.  But  it  may  be 
opposed  to  what  has  been  said,  that  the  syllables  which  the 
Chinese  employ  as  affixes  have  an  original  meaning  of  their  own, 
for  example  <oi,  commonly  used  to  denote  the  genitival  relation, 
is  at  times  employed  as  a  verb  equivalent  to  the  Latin  prq/icMct, 
whereas,  to  use  the  language  of  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel  the  affixes  of 
our  European  languages  in  themselves  n^orU  point  de  signifieaUon  ; 
but  this  is  a  difficulty  I  am  not  here  called  upon  to  deal  with, 
as  it  is  one  against  which  I  have  protested  throughout  the 
present  volume ;  and  if  the  doctrine,  that  all  affixes  had  origin- 
ally a  significance  in  themselves,  be  once  admitted,  the  only 
distinction  between  the  languages  will  be  that  the  Chinese  has 
undergone  less  corruption.  This,  however,  I  say  with  some 
hesitation,  because  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  ordinary 
spoken  languages,  that  is  the  living  languages  of  China,  many 
abbreviations  of  sound  would  present  themselveB,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  written  pages  of  the  Mandarin  language.  Indeed 
some  traces  of  such  corruption  seem  to  occur  at  times  even  in 
Mr.  Thom*s  book,  as  when  he  writes  a  Chinese  word  Bhin-tsze-rhy 
i.e.,  a  disyllabic  re]^esented  by  three  members  of  the  Chinese 
syUabarium, 

I  take  next  into  consideration  the  alleged  distinction  between 
word-building  by  addition  of  affixes,  and  word-building  by 
inflection,  as  domtnt,  domtno,  dominum^  said  to  be  formed  from 
dominuA  by  a  change  of  tw  into  t,  o  and  um  respectively ;  but 
here  again  the  idea  of  change  is  wrongly  introduced,  as  all  the 
four  forms  have  proceeded  from  agglutination  of  what  was  a 
significant  syllable  in  the  first  place,  followed  by  a  compression 
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or  partial  destmction  of  the  form^  so  that  a  qnadriflyllable  has 
been  cut  down  to  a  trisyllable. 

But  grammarians,  Bopp  among  others,  speak  of  languages 
which  express  some  modification  of  the  main  word  by  an  internal 
alteration  of  the  same,  i.e.,  by  what  Grimm  and  the  German 
philulogers  call  *  motion.'  Thns  ffian,  gooiey  looman,  have  for 
their  plurals  men^  geeifiy  uxmen^  and  to  the  present  come  is 
attiiched  a  past  came.  Those  again  are  difficulties  with  which 
I  have  already  dealt,  contending  that  such  forms  have  snffered 
curtailment ;  and  that  the  change  of  vowel  often  resulted  from 
a  tendency  to  vowel-assimilation. 

Of  Bopp's  pronominal  roots  I  have  already  spoken  at  length, 
and  BO  may  pass  to  the  question  whether  the  distinction  between 
synthetical   and   analytical    languages  has  in  it  any   reality. 
That  language  is  synthetical,  or  as  some  say  agglutinative*  is 
assumed  throughout  this  volume ;  hut  what  is  meant  by  ana- 
lytical language  is  to  me  unintelligihle.     Of  a  hingj  did  Icve^  are 
by  some  given  as  examples  of  such  analytical  phraseology,  as 
contrasted  with  regis  and  loved ;  but  analysis  means  the  solution 
or  separation  of  what  was  united ;  and  here  all  we  can  say  is 
that  of  a  kingy  and  did  love,  have  not  yet  been  united  by  the 
pi  inter,  though  in  fact  in  speech  they  are  to  a  great  extent  so 
united  ;  and  after  all  loved,  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said, 
has  giown  out  of  love  did,  so  that  the  sole  distinction  from  did 
love,  is  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  two  elements. 

Another  topic  which  requires  a  little  consideration  is  the 
term  *  polysynthetic '  or  *  polysyllabic,'  as  applied  to  the  native 
American  languages  and  the  Baeque.  We  liave  here  a  cauFO  of 
error  at  work,  the  exact  converse  of  that  which  has  introduced 
so  many  wrong  notions  in  reference  to  Chinese.  As  we  amved 
at  our  knowledge  of  the  latter  through  the  medium  of  the 
written  language,  so  on  the  other  side  those  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  uncivilized  races  like  the  Red  Indians  had  no 
resource  but  to  take  down  what  they  heard  from  the  month  ; 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  a  whole  clause  spoken  with  un- 
broken utterance  was  honestly  transfeiTetl  to  paper  as  a  single 
word,  and  then  by  simple-minded  Europeans  accepted  as  some- 
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thing  Rtrange.    Here  it  will  bo  enough  to  quote  a  few  lines  from 
the  *  Penny  Cyclopaedia/  v.  *  Aztecs.* 

**  The  Azt^c  language  is  very  regular  in  its  construction,  and 
abounds  in  words  adapted  to  compliment.  The  word  noUazoma- 
huitzeopixcatatziny  i.e.,  *  my  esteemed  lord  and  reverend  priest  and 
father,'  is  the  word  commonly  used  by  a  Mexican  in  addressing 
a  priest.  This  word  is  thus  analyzed  by  Clavigero :  no,  *  my,' 
tlcLzontli  *  esteemed,'  mahimtic  *  revered,'  teapixqui  (God-keeper), 
'  priest,'  tadi  *  father.'  " 

As  to  the  reproach  which  is  often  thrown  on  provincial 
dialects,  and  let  me  add  the  still  more  despised  variety,  entitled 
'slang,*  I  may  state  at  the  cost  of  some  repetition,  that  the 
dialect  which  gets  established  in  polite  snciety  and  in  books, 
owes  this  privilege  for  the  most  part  to  the  mere  accident  that 
a  capital  has  been  placed  in  a  particular  situation,  the  choice 
of  such  situation  being  in  no  way  determined  by  any  supposed 
superiority  in  the  language  of  the  locality.  When  Home  was  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  the  softer  dialect  which  there  prevailed 
was  the  favoured  tongue  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  guttural 
peculiarities  of  the  N.W.  of  Italy  were  treated  as  provincialisms. 
In  a  later  day  Italian  literature  revived  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Florence,  and  the  so-called  pure  language  of  Tuscany  now  looks 
down  conceitedly  on  the  *  patois  *  spoken  at  Home  and  Naples. 

But  it  is  scarcely  enough  to  place  provincialisms  on  a  level 
with  the  unduly  honoured  language  of  a  capitcJ.  It  is  among 
the  educated,  it  is  in  courts  and  capitals,  in  the  busy  haunts  of 
commerce,  that  the  greatest  changes  work  their  way,  while  the 
provinces,  the  regions  of  rustic  life,  more  consei-vative,  retain  the 
true  but  despised  idiom.  And  then  as  regards  so-called  'slang,' 
Pegge's  defence  of  the  vulgarisms  of  TiOndon  speech  is  through- 
out an  argument  in  favour  of  what  I  am  stating. 

But  unlimited  praise  is  claimed  for  the  classical  language  of 
Greece.  In  some  senses  this  pmise  is  due.  The  writers  of  Greece 
undoubtedly  enlarged  their  vocabulary  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
oo-existing  languages,  as  the  wants  of  their  varied  literature 
demanded;  but  the  roots,  whence  such  words  were  deduced, 
existed   before  there   was  a  literature;   and   the   laws,   under 
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which  this  vocabnlary  was  built  np,  were  also  lon^  previonslr 
ostabliKhed.     But  we  must  not  oonfound  the   beauty    of  the 
architectnre  or  the  skill  of  the  bricklayer,  with  the  ezoelleiKXi 
of  the  bricks  and  mortar.    Even  before  Homer's  time  there 
was  a  language  abounding  in  roots,  and  indeed  posseflsed  of  more 
genuine  and  nnoorrupted  grammatical  forms  than   those  which 
obtained  in   the  glorious  days  of  Sophocles  and  Plato.      The 
language  of  the  pre-Homeric  l^^  may  be  called  barbarous,  bot 
for  linguistic  purposes  it  would  be  more  precious  than  even  what 
has  come  down  to  us.     In  fact  the  great  value  which  is  justlj 
attached  to  the  classical  languages  of  Italy  and  Greece,  is  due, 
so  far  as  philology  is  concerned,  first  to  their  antiquity,  and 
secondly   to  the  accident  that  they  haViB  been   well  recorded 
in  books.     For  the  study  of  language  as  language,  it  would 
have  been  just  as  well  for  us,  if  we  had  had  in  its  entirety  the 
language  Rpoken  at  Moscow  2000  B.a 

But  I  shall  be  most  in  disgrace  with  philologers  of  the 
present  day,  in  that  I  have  not  accepted  as  the  basis  of  all 
linguistic  study  the  all-honoured  Sanskrit.  On  this  head  I 
shall  do  little  more  than  refer  to  my  volume  of  Philologioal 
Epsars,  especially  the  two  which  are  headed  'Quaeritur,'  and 
the  questions  which  are  there  raised  are  rapidly  passing  with  me 
into  the  more  solid  form  of  truths,  seeing  that  but  one  Aviiter 
has  come  forward  to  deal  with  them,  viz.,  Prof.  Whitney,  and 
he  gives  an  answer  to  a  large  number  of  my  queries  in  agree- 
ment with  my  fears  (*  North  American  Review/  Oct.  1867,  p. 
521),  and  to  a  considerable  extent  condemns  the  proceedings 
of  German  Sanskritists.  As  to  Prof.  Max  M  tiller's  assertion  in 
the  second  series  of  his  Lectures  (pp.  13,  14)  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  hold  '*  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  family  of  languages,  that  Sanskrit  has  no  re- 
lationship with  Greek,  etc./'  I  have  difficulty  in  expressing  my 
thoughts  within  terms  of  decency.  The  Professor  in  support  of 
the  charge  refers  to  the  paper  *  Quaeritur '  just  mentioned ;  but 
the  whole  of  this  paper  assumes  the  very  contrary.*     Thus  he 

•  See  my  remarks  on  the  S.  him  and  /wa,  p.  279;  chi-het-mi,  280; 
on  <blow/  285  and  296;  stumin,  tcumin,  289;  sthd,  297;  hhrU,  802; 
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has  to  extricate  himself  from  a  dilemma  of  an  ngly  character, 
the  bringing  forward  snch  an  accusation,  either  withont  reading 
the  paper  to  which  he  himself  refers  as  his  authority,  or  after 
reading  it.     The  option  lies  with  himself. 

Having  thus  considered  the  distinctions  that  are  commonly 
made  between  languages,  and  given  my  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  they  are  groundless,  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject 
by  stating  that  all  languages  are  more  or  les^  valuable  for  the 
philologer,  that  all  are  made  up  of  significant  monosyllables,* 
two  or  more  of  these  being  united  to  form  longer  words.  Thus 
the  terms  '  root '  and  '  growth '  are  in  strictness  unsuitable  ;  and 
the  German  term  '  Wort*-bildung '  again  is  more  correct  than 
•  development '  of  my  title-page.  *  Inflection  *  again  is  an  objec- 
tionable term,  as  founded  on  a  wrong  view  of  things.  Still 
certain  grammatical  terms  have  been  so  long  established  that  it 
IB  now  difficult  to  replace  them  by  what  is  more  suitable ;  and 
accordingly  I  have  used  the  terms  '  root  *  and  '  development ' 
like  others,  just  as  I  speak  of  *  accusatives,'  *  datives,'  'oblique 
cases,'  etc.,  endeavouring  to  forget  their  ongin. 

But  how  is  the  affinity  of  languages  to  be  established  ? 

The  vocabulary  of  a  lang^uage  consists  generally  of  many  thou- 
sand words ;  and  henoe  although  there  be  no  real  affinity,  the 
occasional  appearance  of  striking  coincidences,  the  result  of 
mere  accident,  is  to  be  expected.  Nay  an  occurrence  of  this  kind 
is  at  times  met  with,  where  languages  have  an  undoubted  affinity. 
An  example  was  seen  in  p.  140,  in  Sp.  fMuhoy  and  E.  much. 
Here  the  temptation  to  assume   identity  of  origin,  however 

janitrijunt,  805;  nakha,  807.  Let  me  also  quote  a  passage  firom  the 
same  quarter,  p.  307 :  "  I  have  written  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  either 
to  Comparative  Grammar  or  to  the  Sanskrit  language.  On  the  con- 
trary fully  believing  that  the  science  must  be  benefitted,  when  the 
philologer  extends  his  views  over  many  languages,  especially  in  the 
older  varieties,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  none,  I  sincerely  trust  that  some 
of  our  own  classical  scholars  will  apply  themselves  witb  independency 
and  diligence  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit.*' 

*  I  have  said  monosyllabic  roots ;  but  I  perhaps  might  further  qualify 
this,  for  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  these  roots  began  with  a  single 
consonant  and  ended  either  in  a  vowel  or  a  liquid,  as  seems  to  be  the 
fiEust  with  the  Chinese  Tocabnlary. 
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deceitful,  was  strong.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  philologist,  who 
claimed  the  Aztec  t&o-fixqm  '  God-keeper'  (see  p.  513),  as  in  its 
first  element  akin  to  the  Gr.  Bw, 

At  times  indeed  languages  most  remote  exhibit  words  whidi 
have  all  but  a  common  form  for  the  same  idea,  and  truly  point  to 
a  common  origin.     Thus  Ewald  and  Lepsius  I  find  contend,  and 
I  think  on  good  ground,  that  the  Hebrew  names  for  the  numerals 
*  six '  and  *  seven,'  are  in  themselves  so  far  good   evidence  for 
a  distant  connection  between  the  Semitic  and  Indo-fhiropean 
languages.     Again  the  fact  that  the  syllable  ma  alike  in  Chinese 
and  in  Qnichua,  the  native  language  of  Pom,  marks  the  same 
relation  as  with  us  in  our  words  Ma,  Mamma,  and  the  L.  maUr, 
Keems  to  me  to  be  valid  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
one  primeval  tongue,  the  articulate  sound,  which  first  proceeds 
from  an  infant's  mouth,  being  fondly  appropriated  by  a  mother 
to  herself.     But  setting  such  cases  aside  we  must  be  careful  in 
weighing  the  evidence  of  similar  forms,  as  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  affinity ;  and  perhaps  the  safest  course  in  such  enquiries  is 
to  confine  ourselves,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  to  what  pre- 
sents itpelf  in  such  clasnes  of  words  as  the  elementary  numerals, 
the  personal  pronrjuns,  the  ordinary  terms  of  family  relation,  the 
verbs  expressive  of  the  simpler  notions,  and  the  suffixes)  which 
enter  into  conjugation  and   declension.     Only  a  few  evenings 
ago  I  heard  a  gentleman  in  our   Philological  Society  read   a 
paper  in  which  he  claimed  the  Etruscan  language  as  a  member 
of  the  great  Altaic  family  which  in  pre-historic  times  had  made 
its  way  by  an  inland  passage  from  the  N.-E.  of  Asia  to  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  he  began  his  paper  by  a  phrase  which  I 
readily  adopt,  that  in  proof  of  linguistic  affinity  from  similarity 
of  form  and   power  an  ounce  of  grammar   is   worth  a  ton  of 
vocabulary.     Thus    the   following  table   abundantly   proves   a 
close   relation  between   the  leading  members   of  the  so-called 
Indo-Europeah  family,  ray  authorities  being   for  the  Sanskrit 
and  Zend  Bopp ;    for  Lithuanian   Nesselmann ;    for   old-Slavic 
Dobrowsky ;    for  Gothic   and   old-Gerraan    Grimm ;    for   Norse 
Rask ;    for  old  Erse  and   Welsh,  Ebel's  edition  of  Zeuss ;    for 
Breton  Legonidec. 
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These  are  the  more  important  relations,  but  similarity  is  seen 
in  the  terms  for  relations  by  marriage,  as : 

a.        G.  L.  Oo,  0.0. 

Father-in-law     ^va^nrah  iKvpa-  sooero-   svaihra-  sneger 

Mother-in-law     9va9rah   hcvpa-  socru-    svaihro-  suegerinno 

Son-in-law  j&m&tar  yofiPpo-  genero-  

Daughter-in-law  8na9&       wo-  nuru-  schnor 

Brother-in-law    ddvri       Saf€ff  leuir      tacor 

But  in  the  comparison  of  oorresponding  terms  in  allied 
languages  we  have  yet  an  additional  principle  to  guide  us  in 
the  subjection  of  letter-changes  to  fixed  laws.  This  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  long  acknowledged  by  writers  on  language. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  it  is  seen  in  Bask's  law  as  holding 
between  the  low  German  languages  including  the  Scandinavian 
family  and  our  own  on  the  one  hand,  and  Latin  or  Greek  on  the 
other.  On  this  head  I  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  my 
Eshays  (pp.  125,  6),  where  on  the  evidence  of  Bopp  I  have 
asserted  the  claim  of  Erasmus  Bask  to  the  first  notice  of  this 
law,  leaving  to  Grimm  that  addition  which  gives  the  law 
between  low  and  high  German,  or  rather  between  low  Ger- 
man and  old  high  German. 

Under  Kask's  law  the  interchange  of  consonants  between 
Latin  or  Greek  and  the  low  German  family  is  as  follows;  but 
while  Bask  compares  the  former  language  with  his  own  native 
language,  the  Danish,  it  will  be  more  convenient  in  our  examples 
to  take  English  in  place  of  it. 

The  law  then  consists  in  this,  that  starting  from  Latin  or 
Greek,  thin  consonants  pass  into  aspirates,  aspirates  into  thick, 
thick  into  thin.     In  other  words : 

Eng.  Lai.  Eng. 


Lai. 

Eng. 

Lot. 

P       become 

\      ^1 

F 

K  \  respec-  < 

^1 

H 

T  1    tively 

1  TH  1 

TH 

beoome 

B 

respec-  ' 

G 

tively 

D 

B 

become 

P 

G 

rcBpec-  ■ 

K 

D 

tivoly 

T 
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Aod  we  may  take  aa  examplea : 


1.  iwUt 

father 

&ater 

brother 

Ubinm 

lip 

puUux 

fuU 

lei 

bUe 

labor 

«lip 

2.  ooniu 

horn 

hotttis' 

gueet 

geutt 

knee 

corulufl 

hawl 

hortas 

gaiden 

gnoeco 

know 

3.  tros 

three 

%>«t 

door 

dao 

two 

tu 

thuu 

%.t 

deer 

decern 

tea 

To  this  law  of  Roak,  Grioitu  added  a  Uw  of  precisely  ti 
aume  form,  au  holding  guod  betweeu  the  low  GcrmaD,  and  hij 
GeriuiLti,  cuiumouly  called  iu  EugUud  by  the  nimple  name 
GeriuuQ.  At)  luodem  Geniiun  inherits  fur  the  most  part  tl 
old  Germuu  pronunciation,  I  shall  take  my  examplea  to  a  grei 
i;Zlent  from  the  modem  langiiuge,  as  most  familiar  tu  Euglisl 
w<:n ;  luid  where  I  am  led  to  quote  from  the  ulder  language 
shall  place  tlie  woids  between  brackets.  Again  I  take  EngUt 
ati  the  representative  of  (he  Luw  Teutonic  family. 

0.  G.  Eng.  0.  ( 

I  become  |  B  11  B   i   beoome  |  f 

.  roapeo-  |  G     G  \  respeo-  <  K 

tively    f  D  I  D  |    tively    (  T 


Taub       I    be  (pi-m)J 

Stab  bone  (p^i") 

storbeu     I    beaver  (pipar) 

God  (cot) 


£,v 

0.0 

£»J. 

P        become  1 V,  PF 

P.V 

K    Iro 

poc-    CH 

H 

T         ti 

rely     Z,  SS,  S 

I'll 

'1-hen 

aH  examples : 

1.  iwiih 

Pfad 

iaS 

pipe 

I'fuifo 

litaff 

drop 

Tropf 

Btarve 

2.  oalt 

Eicho 

thal-au. 

lukeu 

Zeicheu    : 

Go.= 

cko 

auch 

tat 

e,  to 

dttg-un, 
Mid.G. 


goud 


gu 


(knat) 
(kank-an) 


*  Wo  iDiut  remember  that  the  first  inoauing  of  lioslin  merely  was 
forL'igLur  without  any  notion  of  lioBtility. 

t  Ah  III  nuH  unknown  to  the  Roman  car  and  month,  I  am  of  coon 
driven  to  the  Oreok  for  my  iiamples. 

J  Tbcso  words  have  now  liiken  in  German  the  formal  bin,  lieu 
JSiUi;  U<AI,!/ue,siiii'jtH,i.c.  Iho  eamu  coUiSoiiimiti  with  ouriielvoB. 
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3.  two 

zwei 

the 

der 

ride 

reiten 

hot 

heisa 

oath 

Eid 

dew 

Thau* 

it 

es 

death 

Tod 

death 

Tod 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  laws  of  interchauge 
are  never  violated,  as  some  English  writers  seem  to  think  ;  nor 
indeed  was  it  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  no  language  is  alto- 
gether  homogeneous;  nor  free,  as  time  goes  on,  from  internal 
changes.  Nay  not  very  rarely  what  is  bubstantially  one  word 
has  two  or  even  more  forms,  between  which  the  meanings  are 
divided,  as  gamble  and  gambol^  hag,  hay,  and  bow,  in  English, 
prmiiderUta,  prudentia,  e^nd  prouincia  (prouintia). 

So  far  the'  interchange  of  consonants  with  consonants  have 
been  considered,  but  similar  laws  are  found  to  exist  between 
vowels.  The  subject  is  a  vast  one,  but  I  will  limit  mjself  to 
some  of  the  cases  seen  in  our  own  tongue,  as  compared  with 
German. 

o  (oa)  E.  interchanged  with  ei  G.,  as :  beide  both,  Eid  oath, 
Leid  loath-ing,  kleid*en  clothe ;  eigen  own,  Teigh  dough  ;  Eicho 
oak,  Speiche  spoke,  Streiche  stroke,  Zeichen  token ;  Heil  whole, 
Theil  dole,  heilig  holy,  heim  home ;  Bein  bone,  ein  one,  einst 
once,  Stein  stone ;  G^ist  ghost,  meist  most. 

oe  (o)  E.  with  eh  (ehe)  G.,  as  gehen  go,  reh  roe  (deer),  schlehe 
sloe,  wehe  woe,  Zehe  toe. 

ea  E.  with  o  G.,  Brot  bread,  Strom  stream.  Tod  death,  gross 
great,  Floh  flea. 

But  what  holds  for  kindred  languages  of  course  holds  also  for 
whnt  we  call  kindred  dialects.  Thus  the  vocabulary  of  Aber- 
deeubhire  in  its  differences  from  English  has  its  laws  of  inter- 
change ;  and  so  in  the  tale  *  Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushetneuk,'  we 
have  among  others  the  four  series  of  changes  that  follow  : 


1.  aleen    =  alone 
bcheef  =  behoof 
beet      =  boot 
dee       =  do 


dreeve  =  drove 
eese      =  use 
sheen    =  shooii 
2.  dist       =  dust 


dizzen  =  dozen 

fit  =  foot 

hizzie  =  hussie 

it  her  =  other 


•  The  combination  th  in  Grerman  sounds  now  as  a  mere  t,  and  indeed 
a  certain  German  school  now  write  Teil  for  Thvii  and  so  on. 
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jist 

=  just 

fite       =  white 

siz 

=  nose 

fup       =  whip 

3.  fa 

=  who 

fuskers  =  whiskers 

fan 

=  when 

fusky    =  whisky 

fat 

=  what 

i  4.  gi-on'    =  ground 

min'        =r  mind 
poun*       =  pound 
Sann'era  =  Saunders 
8ooon'rel=  scoundrel 
sin'er      =  sunder 
Von'er    =  wonder 


But  both  vowels  and  consonants  united  are  at  times  actiTe  in 
producing  change.  Thus  many  consonants  when  followed  by  $ 
or  e  and  a  second  vowel  lead  in  the  deduction  of  French  and 
Italian  words  from  Latin  to  a  palatal  sound  represented  by  ^  or 
ch  or  nge^  as  :  rabies  rage,  Yidnbium  (a  town  of  Gallia)  Vidouge, 
cauea  cage,  saluia  sage,  simia  singe,  uindemia  vendange,  com- 
meatus  cong6,  linea  lingo,  ordeum  orge,  oerea  cierge,  sepia  s^be. 
Sepia  (the  river)  Seche  from  French ;  to  which  I  will  add  one 
Italian  example,  ration-  razzione. 

I  have  entered  more  at  length  into  this  question,  in  order  to 
show  the  great  advantage  that  one  fresh  to  the  study  of  a 
language,  akin  to  one  which  he  alrecuiy  knows,  would  obtain 
through  looking  at  the  new  vocabulary  from  this  point  of  view, 
as  he  would  substitute  for  an  irksome  task  what  is  somewhat 
amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  make  his  memory  more  retentive. 
Thus  the  G.  Tod  is  not  likely  to  tell  its  story  to  an  English 
beginner,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  letter-changes,  he  trans- 
lates t  into  d,  0  into  ea,  and  d  into  thy  and  so  comes  to  a  familiar 
word. 

I  have  said  that  no  language  is  thoroughly  homogeneous. 
The  anomalies  sometimes  arise  from  a  provincial  form  having 
been  brought  into  favour  through  the  influence  of  some 
popular  writer ;  but  over  and  above  this,  all  languages  abound 
in  loan  words.  Nay  not  unfrequently  an  absolute  invasion  of 
foreign  terms  is  brought  about,  it  may  be  by  conquest,  as  when 
the  French,  or  rather  Norman  language  was  brought  into  this 
country,  and  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  the  island ;  or  it 
may  be  through  the  peacefal  adoption  by  a  less  educated  race  of 
the  terms  belonging  to  a  people  of  higher  culture.  But  in  these 
cases  the  original  language  will  still  remain  as  the  great  sub- 
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stiatum,  the  new  terms  floatiDg  above  it,  and  scarcely  inter- 
mixing  with  the  old.  Of  this  case  we  have  a  good  example  in 
the  languages  of  Son  them  India,  which  having  at  most  but  a 
slight  connection  with  Sanskrit,  are  said  to  abound  in  Sanskrit 
loan-words,  bnt  only  as  needed  for  such  higher  culture. 

But  langoages  are  affected  not  merely  by  the  incorporation  of 
loan-words  or  loan-phrases  from  without;  a  foreign  structure 
is  at  times  adopted  clotlied  in  native  words.  On  this  head  one 
exa&ple  must  suffice.  Mr.  Kington  Olipbant  of  Balliol,  in  page 
280  of  his  recently  published  work,  entitled  *  Sources  of  Standard 
English,'  has  done  good  service  by  pointing  out  that  our  con* 
junction  *  ufdesa '  has  grown  out  of  a  fuller  phrase.  '*  Bishop 
Pecock  in  the  Repressor,"  he  tells  us, ''  speaks  of  the  Lollards, 
*  whiche  wolen  not  allowe  eny  govemaunce  to  be  the  lawe  and 
service  of  God,  inlasse  than  it  be  grondid  in  Holi  Scripture ; '  *' 
and  this  he  adds  is  but  one  of  four  examples  in  the  book  of  the 
phrase  in  this  fuller  form.  Now  we  have  here  a  simple  trans- 
lation of  the  French  h  moina  que  as  used  in  phrases  like :  il  n*en 
fera  rien  k  moins  que  vous  ne  lui  parliez. 

But  I  conclude  this  volume  with  the  consideration  of  a 
question  closely  connected  with  this  part  of  our  enquiry,  and 
of  no  little  importance.  It  will  be  recollected  that  I  have  in  the 
preceding  pages  again  and  again  drawn  evidence  from  the  Finn 
and  Lapp  languages,  and  even  from  Chinese.  For  so  doing,  I  am 
reproved  by  Professor  AVhitney  of  Yale  College,  in  his  *  Oriental 
and  Linguistic  Studies  *  (p.  213),  in  these  words  : 

'*  Philologists  who  bring  in  Chinese  and  New  Zealand  and 
Finnish  analogies  to  explain  Indo-European  words  are  thoroughly 
unsound,  and  need  to  reform  their  science  from  the  foundation." 

Again  he  says  in  p.  212,  speaking  of  the  affinity  of  languages  : 

•*  Community  of  descent  is  to  be  proved,  not  by  sporadic  items 
of  superficial  resemblance,  which  may  well  enough  be  accidental, 
but  by  sufficiently  pervading  correspondence  of  material  or  of 
structure,  or  of  both." 

Bopp  he  admits  *  attempted  to  prove  the  Malay-Polynesian 
tongues  akin  with  the  Indo-European ; '  and  this  *  by  a  search- 
ing and  comprehensive  invo^itigation.*     Let  me  make  a  similar 
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attempt  by  putting  together  some  of  the  facts  already  set  down 
in  these  pages ;  and  here  I  will  be  guided  by  the  same  con- 
ditions, which  according  to  Prof.  Whitney  give  value  to  the 
labours  of  Bopp,  in  other  words  limit  myself  to  those  which 
were  laid  down  a  few  pages  above  as  affording  the  best  security 
in  trying  the  problem  of  affinity,  the  evidence  of  pronominal 
forms,  of  numerals  and  of  grammatical  structure.  To  begin 
with  the  first  of  these,  the  Lapp  pronoimfl  (see  p.  297,  8,  or 
Rask's  Gr.  p.  79)  run  : 

N.  mon   I  don  thou  son  he. 

PI,  mf      ire  di      ye  si     they. 

Q.  m5      of  me  du     of  thee  st    of  him. 

The  Finn  ( Vhaol  p.  41 )  has : 

JV.  mina    I         sina  or  tama    thou  han  or  se  he, 

PL  me        we       te  ye  or  you     he  they, 

0.  minun  mine    taman  thine  hanen       his. 

Here  the  resemblance  to  the  Indo-European  pronomis  is 
striking  ;  but  two  points  are  especially  to  be  noticed,  first  the 
interchange  of  8  and  t  in  the  second  person,  corresponding  to 
crv  and  tu,  and  secondly  the  identity  of  hdn  with  the  Scandi- 
navian pronoun,  for  words  of  this  class  are  never  borrowed. 

In  the  same  page  I  compare  the  Persian  habit  of  affixing 
curtailed  pionouns  with  the  power  of  a  possessive  to  nouQs, 
so  that  we  have  at  once  an  identity  of  suffix  and  identity  of 
structure,  between : 

Pers.     dar  *  door,'  daram  *  my  door,'  darat  *  thy  door,'  darasJi 

his  door ;' 
Lapp,     ntpe   *  knife,'   nipam  *my   knife,'  nipat  *thy  knife,* 

nipas  *  his  knife ;  aija  *  grandfather,*  aijcibs  *  his  gi-and- 

father.' 

Add  the  Finn  (Vhael  p.  44) : 

Osa-ni  or  osa-mi  *  my  part,'  oea-a  *  thy  pai*t,'  osanea  *  his 
part,'  osamme  *  our  part,'  osanne  *  your  part,'  osansa  or 
osahan  *  their  part.' 
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Mr.  Wedgwood  again  (*Tr.  Phil.  Soc/  for  1856,  p.  1),  draws 
attention  to  the  Lapp  postposition  cum  or  queim  *  with  *  =  L.  cum  ; 
and  above  all  to  the  Lapp  combination  mocum  *  mecum,'  iocum 
'  tecum,'  socum  *  secnm.' 

In  the  same  page  he  says  :  *  The  particles  eh,  he,  (aky  Jta), 
are  used  in  Lapp  to  give  emphasis  to  the  pronoun,  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  ce  in  Latin. 

So  too  in  Finn  says  Vhael  (p.  49) :  The  particle  ca  or  A^u  is 
added  to  pronouns  for  emphasis. 

1'hen  for  the  relative,  as  I  have  shown  quin  to  be  the  base  of 
the  Latin  pronoun,  so  Vhael  tells  us  (p.  42)  the  particle  cuin 
after  a  pronoun  has  the  power  of  a  relative  ^i  qiuie  quod. 
Again  the  declension  of  the  ordinary  relative  takes  at  least  two 
forms,  one  of  which,  cw,  invariably  constitutes  the  first  syllable 
through  the  cases  alike  of  singular  and  plural,  so  that  here  we 
have  identity  with  the  Latin.  The  other  form  begins  with  ken^ 
which  again  runs  throughout  the  singular;  and  this  is  the 
very  form,  it  will  be  recollected,  to  which,  on  grounds  inde- 
pendent of  the  present  enquiry,  I  was  brought,  as  the  primary 
source  of  the  third-person  pronouns  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
including  the  relative.  Then  as  the  L.  uter^  representing  cuter 
(Kor€po9),  is  the  comparative  of  the  simple  relative,  so  in  Finn 
cM-wpi,  of  the  same  power,  has  the  suffix  of  Finn  comparatives. 

In  Lapp  one  form  of  the  interrogative  is  ffi  *  who  ?  *  gen.  geen 
'  whose  ?  *.  The  other  is  gutte,  gen.  gude^  where  g  supersedes  the  c 
or  k  of  Finn,  and  the  mute  dental  the  nasal  dental,  llie  Lapp 
demonstrative  daai  (Fiellstrom),  or  dot  (Hiusk),  has  a  striking 
likeness  to  the  German  der,  and  one  still  stronger  to  our  own 
thai. 

The  Latin  quisque  has  for  its  Finn  representative  a  word 
which  claims  kin  with  it  in  both  parts,  viz.  cu-ca;  while  the 
other  variety,  io-^a,  has  in  its  first  part  what  corresponds  with 
all  accuracy  to  the  S.  relative  ya ;  and  the  same  is  seen  in  the 
other  foim  of  the  Lapp  relative,  which  intermixes  the  syllable 
ken  with  jbn  or  jo  (see  Vhael  pp.  54,  55). 

In  the  numerals  there  are  certainly  some  traces  of  a  common 
origin.      In  Lapp  for  the  idea  of  *  one '  Fiellstrom  gives  ackt^ 
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Kask  aw/l,  but  the  latter  is  no  doubt  a  more  oomipt  furm.  the 
same  change  occurring  in  our  laughter^  as  pronounced,  by  the  side  of 
its  written  form,  the  guttural  sound  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
G.  Oddchter.     But  aekt  has  a  strong  likeness  to  the  S.  eka;  and 
here  I  again  point  to  the  Etruscan  MAX  (mach)  for  the  first 
numeral,  which  the  philologer  already  referred  to  tells  ns  is  one 
of  the  proofs  of  his  theory  that  the  Tuscans  made  their  -way 
fro*n  the  Altaio  regions  over  the  intervening  lands  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  the  Huns  etc.  did  in  after  time,  mach  in  all  the 
Altaio  family  of  languages  being  either  itself  the  term  for  'one  * 
or  the  base  of  the  term ;  and  he  adds  that  here  too  the  word  has 
its  best  and  only  etymon,  originally  signifying  •  finger/  which 
as  held  up  alone  is  a  natural  symbol  of  the  idea.    I  have  assumed 
above  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  and  the  first  numeral,  and  have  further  given 
reasons  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  both  ego  and  the  S.  eka 
*  one,'  had  in  the  outset  an  initial  m.     Tlie  Etruscan  maeh  seems 
to  confirm  this,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  my  argument 
for  the  affinity  of  the  Finn  eta  with  ihe  Indo-European  stock. 
Again  the  second  of  the  Etruscan  numerals  on  the  dice  is  0Y, 
if  we  trust  the  inferences  of  Italian  philologers,  and  on  this 
theory  we  have  again  what  at  once  approaches  our  own  second 
numeral  thou^  and  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  our  ttoo. 

For  *  ten '  Hask  gives  the  forms :  lohhe,  which  he  encloses  in 
brackets,  and  Idge ;  Fiellstrom  writes  lacke.  This  already  is  all 
but  one  with  the  Lith.  lika  which  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
variety  of  8ck<i,  the  I  superseding  a  d,  as  in  our  own  eleven  and 
twelve.  But  the  latter  philologer  gives  a  variety  tzecke  with  the 
remark  :  *  tzecJce  idem  est  ac  decern.*  This  again  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  Finn  while  yxi  is  *  one '  and  caxi  *  two,'  the 
terms  for  *  eight '  and  *  nine,'  as  was  noted  above,  are  e<ih-dexan 
i.  e.  10^2,  and  yh-deocan  10^1,  so  that  dexan  again  =  decern. 
This  formation  is  seen  also  in  the  Lapp,  where  we  find,  says 
Fiellstrom,  aekt  1,  gtoecki  2,  with  kciektze  8,  dlze  9,  or  as  Bask 
writes:  awft  1,  gowfl  2,  gawtse  8,  awise  9. 

The  Lapp  cMcha^  7,  has  much  in  common  with  ^rrro,  a  likeness 
the  more  distinct,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  t  of  cirra  is 
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probably  excrescent.  Then  Lapp  vitta  *five/  if  standing  for 
an  older  quintn^  bears  a  likeness  at  once  to  quinqm  and  irarra  of 
composition,  the  n  of  these  words  being  assimilated  to  the 
following  t.  In  like  manner  the  Lapp  choUe  bears  comparison 
with  L.  centum.  But  the  Finn  term  for  100  is  sata  itself,  and 
this  alone  ought  to  satisfy  Sanskritists  as  to  the  affinity  of  the 
languages,  for  surely  they  will  never  contend,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  northern  region  have  imported  a  loan-word  from  the 
distant  India.  Lastly  the  Lapp  du-hat  for  1000  has  a  fair  ana- 
logue of  decern  in  the  first  syllable, .  while  hat  may  well  be  a 
variety  of  ehotte^  and  indeed  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
8.  8€Ua.  A  comparison  with  the  Teutonic  du-aund  is  also 
instructive,  for  while  the  first  syllables  are  all  but  identical,  in 
the  second  we  have  for  both  the  common  interchange  of  a  and  h, 
wnd  in  place  of  hund^  hcU  in  place  of  aata.  The  resemblances 
here  are  not  indeed  to  be  compared  with  what  has  been  seen  in 
the  pronouns,  yet  put  together  can  scarcely  be  accidental. 

In  the  declension  of  nouns  I  have  already  noted  that  the 
genitival  suffix  en  {an  after  strong  vowels)  is  one  familiar  in 
the  Lido-European  stock,  and  I  may  add  to  the  examples  pre- 
viously given  the  French  possessives  mien,  tien,  sien. 

As  to  adjectives,  their  special  inflections  are  for  the  compara- 
tive and  superlative ;  and  here  the  evidence  of  the  Lapp  forms 
is  most  instructive  and  convincing.  Thus  to  take  other  examples 
than  those  given  before  (p.  264)  Bask  in  p.  75  places  before  ns : 

darbaah  *  necessary,'  comp.  dcarhash-ehf  sup.  darbcuh-^nma 
alvos      '  hateful,'         , ,     alvoa-eh  , ,  aivoa-amue 

Such  superlatives  bear  a  striking  likeness  to  the  Latin  foims, 
and  still  nearer  is  what  Fiellstrom  (p.  22)  gives,  as  : 

jorbea  'round,'  comp, jarbes-vb      Bup. jorbea^mtu 

wasiea '  bare,'  ^  y     wastee^        , ,  toaates-umua 

Add  to  this  that,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  we  here  see  the 
origin  of  the  L.  superlative  suffix  umua,  as  deduced  from  that  of 
the  comparative. 

I  pass  to  the  verbs,  still  looking  to  the  grammatical  structure. 
The  Finn  verb  maaoan  (Yhael  p.  80)  runs 
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1  maxan,  2  maxatj  3  maxaa ;  1  maxammey  2  maxatie^  3  maxawat, 

wlicre  tlio  plural  maxamme  tells  lis  that  maxan  stands  for  mcucam 
jiiRt  as  €(f>€pov  is  shown  by  €<l>€pofi€v  to  represent  an  older  €<f>€pofi 
Here  then  the  first  and  second  persons,  alike  of  the  singula] 
and  plural  have  an  unmistakable  likeness  to  the  classical 
lanp;nages. 

Then  for  Lapp  I  take  the  past  imperfect  of  the   verb  jack^ 
*  U)  believe '  (Fiellstrom  p.  60),  viz. : 


Sing. 

Dual 

Pltir. 

mon  jacktb 

monno  jackimen 

mije  jachime 

iodnjacJci 

tonno  j<ickiten 

tije  jackite 

sodn  jacki 

aonno  jacJcikan 

sije  jackin. 

Here  we  have  what  must  remind  the  dullest  of  Greek  forms ; 
and  let  me  add  that  the  similarity  of  the  dual  and  plural  suffixes 
shows  again  how  these  forms  were  in  origin  one.  Is  it  a  mere 
accident  that  the  Lapp  part,  jctcken  has  a  suffix  so  like  the  suffix 
of  cred-ent'  (n.  credens)  and  that  the  so-called  gerund  jackeman  is 
so  like  the  termination  of  an  old  Greek  infinitive? 

But  even  the  suffixes  of  secondary'  verbs  exhibit  at  times  what 
is  common  to  the  Latin.  Thus  verbs  at  once  *  frequentative ' 
and  'diminutival'  are  seen  in  the  L.  conscribillo,  uentilo^  ostulo ; 
and  the  Finn  has  besides  lasken  *  soluo,'  with  the  derived  Jaskclen 
•paulatim  soluo'  (p.  167),  cannan  *fero'  with  cmidelen  '  saepe 
fero ';  pedan  *  teneo '  with  piiden  *  tracto  *;  kdyn  *  eo  *  with  kawelen 

*  ambulo  *;  hyppddn  *  salio  '  with  hyppelen   *  choreas   duco ';  satM 

*  verbum  '  with  sanailen  *  altercor'. 

With  this  long  preamble  before  me,  dealing  as  it  does  exclu- 
sively with  the  classes  of  words  which  are  generally  recom- 
mended as  most  trustworthy  for  the  purpose,  I  need  not  fear  to 
add  other  members  of  the  vocabulary.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Wedgwood 
points  out,  the  Icel.  negative  is  ei  ngi\  Dan.  ikke  corresponding 
to  the  Finn,  ei  eika  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
such  a  particle  ia  not  likely  to  be  a  loan-word  from  either  of 
these  languages  to  the  other ;  but  if  so,  it  tends  to  prove  a  funda- 
mental connection  between  the  two  languages  in  question, 

Siemen  *  seed '  ma}'  well  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Finns 
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from  the  south,  as  they  were  probably  at  first  a  pastoral  race ; 
but  this  admitted,  pcdmen  *a  shepherd/  so  like  itoi/aci^,  may 
boldly  assert  its  claim  to  be  a  native.  Add  to  these  some  at 
least  of  the  many  which  Mr.  Wedgwood  quotes,  as :  kampela 
'crooked*  (cf.  KOfiwXjoi),  mamma  *  breast,*  parsas*  *a  pig'  (cf. 
porcfw),  oraa  *  a  boar '  (cf.  uerrei),  tcilu  *  frost '  (cf.  gelu)^  olira 
*  barley '  (cf.  hordeum),  hara  or  aara  *  sedge '  (cf.  car-ex),  salaioa 
*a  willow,*  'sallow*  (cf.  salix),  salata*  *to  hide'  (cf.  celo), 
with  salaan*  *  clam,'  aokia*  *  blind  '  (cf.  caectis),  sarwi*  *  horn  * 
(cf.  Kcpas  t ).  Lapp,  hapo8  *  horse '  (cf  ittttos),  all  *  high '  (c£  alius), 
aanca  *  *  an  entire  reindeer '  (cf.  ceruos  f ),  waro  *  ware?;.* 

I  trust  then  that  the  affinity  of  Finn,  Lapp  and  their  cognates 
with  the  Indo-European  stock  will  now  be  allowed  by  philo- 
logers  ;  and  if  so,  the  whole  family  of  so-called  Tatar  languages 
must  go  with  them ;  and  even  a  connection  of  Chinese  with  our 
European  stock  is  not  to  be  summarily  rejected. 

*  In  these  there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Finn,  like 

so  many  of  the  Eastern  languages^  has  substituted  a  sibilant  for  a 
guttural. 

t  These  two  together,  as  Mr.  Wedgwood  observes,  confirm  the  old 
idea  that  ceruoa  means  literally  '  the  homed  one.* 
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L— OF  WORDS,  ETC. 


Latin  words  are  commonly  given  in  the  crude  form,  bnt  for  neuters  in  the 
second  declension  om-,  not  o-,  is  taken  as  the  suffix,  e.  g.  amentom-y  on 
the  ground  that  this  om  represents  an  older  oe  or  og.  and  so  appears  in 
the  accusative  of  even  a  neuter  noun.  For  the  order  of  Gr.  words  Xi  ^y  ^* 
are  treated  as  severally  equal  to  cA,  phy  thy  and  ^  ns  ps,  and  an  initial 
aspirate  as  h. 


a-,  E.  pref.,  397. 

-a-,  in  L.  past  tenses,  145, 181. 

•n,  final  of  L.  neuters,  246. 

a  =  he,  .S29. 

-ab-,  suff.  of  L.  vb.,  46,  180. 

abeille,  64. 

Aberdebn  dialect,  521. 

abhinc,  L.,  456. 

abiet-,  70. 

dbiete,  L.,  449. 

abs,  L.,  H85. 

-lie-,  suff.  of  L.  vb.,  48. 

arcusutive,  20,  226. 

-ach,  Gael,  and  W.  suff.,  68,  73. 

-Rchan,  Gael,  suff.,  81. 

-aci-,  Buff.  of  L.  adj.,  169. 

aetutura.  L.,  404. 

ad,  L.,  234.  382,  888. 

ad-,  L.  pref.,  398. 

adder,  91. 

adeste  ?  L.,  463. 

adhiic,  L.,  456. 

adnoun,  399. 

adolesc-,  388. 

aSopoKT,  434. 

Aclius,  443. 

aer-,  128. 

AesciiinuB,  76. 

aft,  385. 

-ag,  Gael  suff.,  68. 


-ag,  A.  S.  suff.,  178. 

ayapy  279,  388. 

ayavosy  279. 

ayaSosy  87,  275. 

age,  L.,  425. 

aytKii^oyy  409. 

ayriwp,  279. 

agglutination,  26. 

-agh,  kelt.  suff.,  166. 

-agin-,  suff.  of  L.  num.,  285. 

agnito-,  839. 

agno-,  62. 

agiiosc-,  396. 

ago,  898,  400. 

ah,  21,  422. 

Ahrens,  19,  90.  223,  243.  244,  319, 

367. 
ailiam,  L.,  183. 
Aino,  288. 
'UK'y  suff.,  65. 
-akh  SI.  suff.,  179. 
-aKis^  suff.,  60. 
-al,  E.  suff..  77,  78. 
ala-,  131. 
Alabarches,  1261 
alaoeri-,  88, 168. 
akpa-,  47. 
albugon-,  117. 
alcaic,  504. 
olderfirst,  113. 
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all,  61. 

allor,  218. 

iilras,  360. 

oKwrni,  75,  76, 124. 

Alphubet,  54. 

alt,  G.,  392. 

altcro-,  293. 

am-,  L.  pref.,  385. 

ama-,  128. 

amamini,  L.,  192. 

am&8,  L.,  456. 

ambula-,  57,  115,218. 

a/icivwK,  275. 

amen  torn-,  189. 

amfraotu-,  385. 

arnica-,  48. 

ammone-,  396. 

amnega-,  59. 

amni-,  59. 

afii'os,  61. 

amna-,  60. 

amor-,  473. 

an^iSy  385. 

ampr-,  Umbr.  pref.,  385. 

an,  L.,  417. 

an,  L.,  273. 

an-,  W.  pref.,  394,  396. 

-an,  of  Bret,  inf.,  196. 

ay,  191,  438. 

-av-,  8uff.  of  Gr.  vb..  176. 

aniilytical  languages,  508, 512. 

anat-,  71. 

andare,  It.,  218. 

ain\p^  186. 

anima,  L.,  448. 

avtf,  390. 

-OVK-,  tvv-^miL  of  Gr.  vb.,  176. 

anne,  L.,  273. 

anser-,  303. 

ant,  Lith.,  394 

antea,  L.,  241. 

ayr-nv,  388. 

antc^penalt  shortened,  356. 

avBos^  114. 

anu-,  376,  474. 

aorist,  142,  144,  157,  185. 

ap,  Lith.,  390. 

apec-,  72. 

apero-,  128. 

airo,  386. 

apricot,  71. 

apud,  389. 

Arabic,  17.  19.  360. 

apaurawy  87. 

Arbeit,  G.,  125. 

arbustom-,  83. 

arc-,  46. 

-ard,  E.  suff.,  ll-t 

ardc«i-,  89. 

ardese-.  177. 


I 


ardno-,  113 

Arendt,  94. 

argu-,  216. 

ariet-,  70. 

driote,  L.,  449. 

apiirros,  275. 

apiBfios,  121. 

as,  329. 

-aso-.  esc-,  etc.,  suff.  of  L.  vb.,  174. 

ask,  471. 

aspirates,  S.,  56. 

aspirates  interchanged,  217. 

-curcr-,  Gr.  suff.,  43. 

assimilation  of  prep.,  480. 

asta-,  89. 

atrrnpj  87. 

at,  L.,  464. 

at.  390. 

ae  with  fy,  277. 

au,  L.,  423. 

audit,  L.,  455. 

Aufrecht,  45,  54,  61,  62,  92.  93.  157. 

190,  240.  326,  350,  351,  387. 
au<5nculo-,  474. 
avpioy,   403. 
Aurora,  404. 
aut,  L.,  136,  465. 
avTOfio\ot,  45. 
avToBiy  406. 
owTow,  406. 
avast,  424. 
avougle,  415. 
a  vol,  Prov.,  280. 
-ay-,  suff.  of  SI.  vb.,  179. 
-ay.,  suff.  of  S.  vb.,  169. 
Aztec,  513. 

b  final  in  L.,  271. 

b  initial  in  L.  lost,  213. 

b,  lost,  133. 

b,  silent  in  L.,  189. 

bag,  521. 

Barmouth,  pref.  vii. 

Basque,  512. 

Bastian,  119. 

beagh,  Manx,  166. 

fi^finrt,  434. 

Beclier,  C.  F.,  63,  323. 

bed-,  213. 

Bell,  Melville,  50. 

i8«\Ti«v,  276. 

belua-,  215. 

benifuium,  L.,  450. 

BentUy,  132,  183  448,486,492. 

boo,  A.-S.,  182. 

fi€onai,  182. 

&4prnv€,  4.34. 

Bergk,  132,  S33,  390. 

berrv,  66. 

beatia-,  215. 
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bet,  272. 
better,  276. 

Biliu8,  L.,  277. 

Bindevocal,  G.,  158. 

Bindseil,  21*. 

bini,  L.,  354. 

Biobio,  12. 

Blomfield,  428. 

fi\o9irKu,  45. 

bn,  pb,  vn  with  •  mn,  30. 

Bock,  Carl,  19. 

Bohemian,  203. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  362. 

bono-,  88,  275,  472. 

Bopp,  29,  33,  51,  73,  93,  94,  96.  97. 
100,  10^,  105,  148,  149,  155,  157, 
158, 165,  169.  170,  171,  173,  175, 
180,  182,  184,  185,  191,  22G,  234, 
242,  249.  251,  261,  262,  264,  266, 
269,  295,  296,  299,  304,  311.  327, 
328,  336,  337,  338,  350,  362,  363, 
507,  508,  512,  516,  519,  523. 

BoBworth,  155. 

bottom,  72. 

boues,  L.,  470. 

bow,  521. 

jBpaxvf,  253. 

brake,  72. 

break,  120. 

Breton,  36,  83,  146,  617. 

bride-ale,  77. 

Bridgman,  Laura.  1. 

brittle,  41. 

Bucheler,  442. 

balimia.  435. 

Buttmann,  94,  95,  96,  99,  100,  101, 
174,  185,  199,  20a 

buttock,  72. 

Bywater,  434. 

c  with  f,  72. 

c  with  t,  70. 

c  with  8,  1 10. 

*  Cambridge  Journ.  of  Phil.*,  431. 

Cadmus,  54. 

caduceo-,  435. 

caesura,  503. 

caliimitat-,  289. 

t^lc-,  69. 

callom-,  72. 

calumnia-,  201. 

candela-,  356. 

cane,  Fr..  71. 

Caiddia,  450. 

cand,  L..  455. 

Oiiput-,  71. 


I   car-,  10. 
;   card,  10. 

caidon-,  8. 

earduo-,  10. 

cure-,  10. 

car-ed-ig,  W.,  164. 

Carey,  485,  503. 

cark.  69. 

carmine,  9. 

carp-.  10,  121. 

Caspari,  143. 

casto-,  10. 

castra.  L.,  354. 

catarrh,  effect  of,  58. 

catena-.  355. 

cato-,  349. 

Catullus,  324. 

cauillation-,  136,  474. 

cauneas,  136. 

caupon-,  367. 

cau»a-,  130. 

causal,  vbs.  in  S.,  169. 

-ce,  L.  suff.,  340,  350. 

cCdo,  L.,  411. 

cense-,  22. 

certain,  345. 

Cf  ruic-,  8. 

cetcri,  L.,  326. 

cette,  L.,  411. 

X  with  g,  L.,  47,  216. 

xotpaaaroff  10. 

Chaucer,  431. 

-chen,  G.  suff.,  80. 

X«pJ  =^  x«*P»  232. 

chicken,  40. 

chi-ket-mi,  8.,  340. 

Chinese,  13,  22,  26,  305,   824,  508, 
510. 

Chippenham,  41. 

chit,  S.,  337. 

Choeroboscus,  438. 

choriambic,  5if)5.  , 

X/Hwj,  124. 

xe,  114. 

Cicero,  332,  442. 

cioonia-,  149. 

cinecCom-,  435. 

circo-,  8. 

cis,  L.,  325,  384. 

Clark.  445. 

Classical  Museum,  20. 

Cledonius,  443,  444,  454. 

clock,  Sc..  69. 

Clough,  301. 

cognito-,  339. 

Cole.  119. 

collectives.  84,  854,  359. 


•  WWi  here  and  below  means  '  convertible  with.' 
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collom-,  72, 124. 

color,  124,  358,  473. 

comic  metre,  498,  4D9. 

comiteB,  L.,  433. 

oommeiit,  Fr.,  402. 

Coiiington,  500. 

conmigo,  Sp.,  181. 

connecting  vowel,  95,  96. 

oonopiom-,  436. 

Conor,  L.,  136. 

conquiniflc-,  892. 

conualli-,  397. 

oordae  uocnlea,  29. 

corpoe-,  122. 

CorBsen,  151,  442. 

oortec-,  112. 

coruo-,  11. 

corona-,  8. 

crebero-,  107. 

cred-,  163. 

crenia-,  174. 

oremir,  Fr.,  122. 

crick,  8. 

cricket,  8. 

crimson,  9. 

crini-,  8. 

crook,  8. 

croquet,  8. 

crow,  11. 

cruc-,  69,  71. 

cnia-,  71. 

crux,  L.,  107. 

ct  with  t,  117.  671. 

cuckoo,  7. 

cucumiB-,  149. 

curl,  8. 

curr-,  8. 

curru-,  8. 

Curtius,  817. 

cunio-,  8. 

d,  lost,  19. 

d,  silent,  131. 

d,  tinid,  elided,  495. 

d,  of  L.  abl.,  227. 

8  with  y,  388. 

dactylic  hexameter,  500. 

dagger,  78. 

damno-,  58. 

Damnonio-,  59. 

dan-,  279. 

Danish,  205. 

daras,  L.  =  dabis,  188. 

Darto-.  435. 

daughter,  373. 

«€,  438. 

doumbula-,  474. 

decern,  L.,  282. 

drd-,  162. 

dedi,  L.,  156. 


dent-,  90.' 

8i;fio;,  69. 

^Iiofftos,  235. 

deorsum,  L.,  474. 

De  Sacy,  18, 16, 17,  143, 144. 

deser-,  25. 

desm-.  128. 

8cvfK>,  411. 

deus,  L.,  470. 

««WT«,  411. 

Deverell,  43. 

««a,387. 

die-,  25. 

dicebo,  L.,  183. 

dich,  G.,  299. 

did,  161. 

SiSfluricw,  175. 

dies,  L.,  470. 

dieser,  G.,  347. 

Diez,  71, 152. 

Diomedes,  446,  447,  448,  454. 

Dionyaius,  437. 

diro-,  194. 

diutius,  L.,  474. 

Dobrowsky,  68,  183.  202,  203,   322. 

327,  516. 
doch,  G..  .S49. 
^6n.nvi,  434. 
domi,  L.,  462,  472. 
Donaldson,  44,  152,  340. 
Donatns,  436,  445,  446,  454,  503. 
Zopv^  72. 
drake,  371. 
dubio-,  304. 
duck,  371. 
dulci-,  88  277. 
duntuxat,  L.,  411. 
Dupouoeau,  508. 
8vs,  91. 

c,  of  L.  abl.,  139. 

e,  of  L.  inf.,  194. 

e,  of  Fr.  etoile,  86. 

t}  =  an,  aut,  quam,  417. 

eadem,  L.,  403. 

earn,  12.5. 

caves,  360. 

-eb-.  L.  suflf.,  46, 180. 

ebbene,  Ital.,  88. 

Ebel,  308,  363,  516 

Eberhard,  450. 

-ec-,  L.  suff.,  48,  66. 

eccum,  L.  341. 

-t'ctom-,  L.  sufT.,  67. 

tHofiaiy  182. 

t;«,  417. 

Egger,  2. 

egoract,  L.,  96. 

eh,  G.,  with  o,  E.,  521. 

eh  bien,  88. 
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eho,  L.,  422. 

eho  an,  405. 

CI,  of  perf.,  128. 

ei,  O.,  with  o,  E.,  521. 

eia,  L.,  424. 

ct8or»  217. 

eighesight,  95. 

ci/ccNri,  99. 

um,  I  shall  go,  182. 

einst,  O.,  113. 

-ek,  Pol.  Buff.,  68. 

-el,  L.  suff.,  76. 

-el,  G.  Buffi,  76. 

cAoxvs,  76,  88. 

cAo^of,  88. 

cAo^pos,  88. 

cArxx«)  216. 

t\9V09pOSf  89. 

eleven,  284. 

elision,  491,  499. 

else,  274. 

-else,  Scand.  soff.,  83. 

riKOoPy  217. 

'em  =  them,  329. 

emmener,  894. 

emporter,  394. 

en,  L.,  S40. 

en,  Dutch  '  and,'  353. 

-en,  L.  suff.,  176. 

-eii,  £.  snff.,  353. 

-en,  G.  suff.,  78. 

-«r,  Gr.  suff.,  176,  193. 

enclitics,  481  folL 

flwtyKct,  216. 

enim,  L.,  139,  349. 

enlever,  394. 

Eunius,  501. 

entertain,  396. 

tyOtp,  267,  406. 

entretenir,  398. 

cntzwei,  112. 

CO,  L.,  407. 

Epenthcsis,  86,  93. 

equidem,  132. 

er-,  G.  pref.,  91,  392. 

-er,  L.  suff.,  64,  77,  78, 176,  410. 

-or,  G.  suff.,  63. 

-rip,  Gr.  suff.,  192. 

tpxofuUf  217. 

9p€fiyos,  61. 

erCmo-,  435. 

fp€erercf,  121. 

tprifios,  433,  435. 

ergo,  L.,  454. 

-erich,  G.  suff.,  370. 

ero,  L.,  182. 

ero-,  473. 

Erse,  177.  517,  518. 

-erum,  of  L.  g.,  200. 

•^rtmt,  of  L.  i)erf.,  150. 


eruom-,  42. 

tpvOpos,  89. 

•es,  E.  suff.,  100. 

««rxaTo*.  109. 

-ess-,  of  L.  vb..  44. 

-€<r<r-j  of  Gr.  vb.,  44. 

esse,  L.,  18,  211. 

tffOfiaUf  182. 

et,  L.,  408,  416,  464,  465. 

etant,  89. 

Etruscan,  517. 

(u,  423. 

euisoera-,  215. 

euphemism,  48. 

Eustathius,  433. 

ever,  348. 

evD,  281. 

Ewald,  143,  516. 

exitiom-,  25. 

extrad,  L.,  887. 

extraneo,-  388. 

f.,  L.,  47. 

fiEbcilia,  a  dactyl,  449. 

facinoB-,  94. 

faois,  L.,  471. 

falo-,  69. 

faU,  170. 

faU-,  199. 

filmllia,  L.,  449. 

farthing,  69. 

faugh,  22,  422. 

faxo,  L.,  186. 

fear,  14. 

FcAiororw,  8. 

FfAtI,  8. 

fenestra-,  134. 

fer-,  215. 

fer&x,  L.,  455. 

Ferguson,  G.,  20. 

feri-,  87,  397. 

ferula-,  74. 

fSrOmen,  L.,  178. 

fid^  L..  455,  471 

fie,  21,  422. 

Fiedler,  243,  312,  401. 

FiclUtrom,  264,  265.  308,  331,  525, 

526. 
filia-,  373.  518. 
Alio-,  373,  513. 
miy.  48. 
finiscono,  175. 
finissent.  175. 

Finn,  314,  323,  331,  471,  524,  525. 
fio,  L..  471. 
fle-,  179. 
flea,  73. 

Flcckeisen,  59, 151. 
flock,  72. 
floa-.  179. 
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flu-,  16. 
fluff,  72. 
fodica-,  178. 
fom-,  168. 
Fiirbigtr,  500. 
forcip-,  72 
fordo,  163. 
fori-,  179. 
foruia-,  107. 
fonner,  271. 
furmioa-,  107. 
formo-,  179. 
Foster,  428. 
fragen,  Q.,  471. 
fragom-,  &^, 
frang-,  120,  168. 
Frauenfeid,  80. 
frequentatived,  178. 
frequenti-,  171. 
fn  B,  Ewe,  38tj. 
frcto-,  171. 
frica-.  178. 
Frieni  Bamot,  238. 
Fry,  79. 
fui,  L.,  214. 
fumo-,  179. 
funi-,  9. 
furca-,  72. 

Q,  origin  of,  52. 

g,  lost,  73,  130.  157,  169,  171,  374. 

g  with  b.  72,  277. 

g  with  d.  72,  276. 

g  with  ow,  73. 

g  with  y,  374 

7  with  A,  374. 

(labvkntz,  320. 

Gaelic,  39,  73,  146,  159. 

Gaiiserich,  370. 

7oAaicToj,  112. 

gallery,  219 

gallows,  361. 

gamble,  521. 

gar,  Sp.,  279. 

yap,  -138. 

gare,  218. 

Gariictt,  13,  17,  19,  317. 

yeurrnpf  277. 

gd  withd,  117.  118.  175. 

Gebirge,  397. 

7«Aoiy,  189. 

7(Aaa;,  169. 

gen,  Erse,  340. 

genitive.  14,  15,  20. 

gentile  L.  names,  252. 

Giorjflan,  173. 

yepuy^  257,  387. 

Geso.iiiis,  143. 

Kif.  419. 

(Jitt,  G.,  58. 


Giles,  St,  285. 

gimlet,  71. 

gin,  419. 

gland-,  277. 

glub-,  124. 

yKvKvSj  253. 

gnat,  71. 

gnoui,  L.,  178. 

go,  218. 

GoldbtUcker,  9.'!. 

gon.  Com.,  340. 

gosbip,  207. 

Gothic,  517,  518,  519. 

gracili-,  168. 

gramercy,  51. 

grano-,  9. 

ypaupw^  10. 

Greek,  513. 

greg-.  69. 

grenouille,  127. 

Grimm.  28,  29,  83,  68,  77,  84,  93, 160. 

161,  192,  211,  253,  366,  370,  37L 

377,  512,  516,  519,  520. 
guani,  218. 
guerra.  277. 

Guest,  33,  53.  330,  333,  341. 
ywcuK-y  72. 
7VKU,  223,  372. 

h,  iniUal  lost,  219. 
habe-,  133. 
Uainebach,  334. 
aipcw,  216. 
halec,  L.,  70. 
half,  293. 
o/io,  307. 
hambre,  57. 
hanfa,  Go..  105. 
oiro^,  60. 
airas,  60. 
airAous,  307. 
hare,  88. 
hark,  24. 
Harris,  6 
Haupt,  411. 
heart,  112. 
Hebrew,  23.  353. 
iiKov,  216. 
iiHapTotf  128. 
Heindorf,  55. 
iXfuvs,  244. 
VfifiSf  96. 
rifxtrtpos^  96. 
hence,  330,  406. 
rfyioVf  189. 
hero,  407. 
hero  =  hither,  418. 
ln'ri,  L.,  404. 

Hermann,   102,   432,   438,  439,  451, 
457,  467,  478. 
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henni,  S9. 

ioinliic  hexameter.  iSK. 

iataoiuv.  259. 

ffoipa,  4S. 

trtfot.  263. 
lielW,  S»7. 

iuabio  triinetvr,  497,  499 

-lb-,  L.  BUff.,  4(5 

Itoimoi,  *S3. 

•io-,  L.  snff.,  4B,  U6 

beiu,  L.,  424. 

-ida-,  L.  BUff.,  254. 

-Icio-,  L.  miff.,  2.13. 

Jii.iLpl.otia.219.  821. 

■ioiM,  L.  Buff.,  254. 

hi,  BdT.,  =  Ilia.  347. 

-a.,  «uff..  367. 

hijo,  518. 

idok  L.,  436. 

him  =  he,  929,  331. 

■le-,  Sc.  «uff„  73. 

himseir,  332. 

if.  419. 

Im,  2G7. 

-ig-.  Bret,  and  W.  guff.,  6H 

hiric.L..  331,4(16. 

ignoBO-.  395. 

-ik.  Bret,  auff.,  68. 

bmler,  Q^  202. 

-»■,  Buff,  368. 

ilico,  L.,  404. 

hifl,  n.  maa.  "t  U.  !19. 

iUe  '  look,'  L.,  312. 

bi»,d.Bnd»b.pl.ofiB,3Sl. 

illo-,  347. 

hi»  =  ito,  Sil. 

Hire,  L.,  4.S5. 

hisee.  n.  pi.,  222,  245. 
i,fT,^,2I7. 

Ulyrittn.  152. 

imberi-,  66. 

hither,  407. 

imbn-,  303. 

hi,  in  A.-8.,  129. 

imm,  Ene,  335. 

ho,  in  A.-a,  129. 

immltiD-,  393. 

M.,  4J7. 

imo-,  381. 

hodic,I..,32J,  407 

impell-,  S93. 

homoo-,  87.  3T3. 

hoDdomo.lJnabr.,  45, 

In-.  L„  =  mnic,  894. 

ht.udrn.Unibr.,  45.892. 

-in,  L.  miff.,  78.  176. 
-in,  W.  miff,  367. 

HoogeTeiii,  48. 

ip— ,  217. 

-.»,  -,,  snff,  98. 

honnm,  L.,  321,  407. 

iim.  Go.,267. 

Jvioj,  347. 

iiicipi-,  392. 

iiicraicilia-,  393. 

hr,  in  A.^.,  129. 

in.ie'doini,'2IM. 

AoflJu.,  87. 

Indc-,  406. 

Aam-B,  120. 

inde,  L.  monciB.,  331. 

A-t.  66. 

Ail7™»i.,  120. 

nfbrmo-,  803. 

hk  121. 

mfomi-,  394. 

a™,  121. 
#™,  121. 

nfrine-,  393. 
■ig,  lb"  »iiff.,  82. 

hi-,  120. 

ingemina-,  393. 

-inTiibe-,  393. 

^MTTB,  120. 

^oSu-,  65. 

inibi,  L.,  267. 

A»»™*u,  121. 

-initiom-,  215. 

^0*.-.  121. 
huMjusque,  326,  407. 

■inn,  G.  «uff..  WT. 

i-,oi,  373. 

ineula-.  37. 

intabeso-,  393. 

Jjiif,  46. 

intcllig-.  395. 

J«™<,  61. 

iutor  and  inter.  39G. 

inter- under,':*!. 

H^^S. 

interaiieo-,  388. 

interdttto-,  30,1, 

inU'Hlic-.  30.^. 

i  MiDsonani,  52. 

i,  E.  pref.,  397. 

interest,  L.,  4U5. 
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iiiterfici-,397. 

interim,  L,  241,  404. 

iiiteriim^»  S95. 

interjections,  21. 

interpola-,  395. 

interrogation,  ad  afft'Oting  accent,  489. 

intenieni-,  263. 

intrad,  387. 

iutumeflo-,  392. 

innido-,  394. 

innita-,  472. 

iuuito-,  136. 

-iom-y  L.  suff.,  83. 

•ion-,  L.  sofil,  81,  82. 

'loy^  suff.,  83. 

louem,  L.,  470. 

irai.  25,  218. 

Is,  L.,  45. 

is,  L.  nom.,  266,  332. 

-isc-,  L.  suff.,  45. 

<(n)/At,  217. 

-iah,  £.  sufil,  175. 

isinglusa,  277. 

'itrff'y  suff.,  44. 

it.  337. 

it  of  L.  perf.,  151. 

item,  L.,  131. 

iter,  125. 

iube-,  463. 

iong-,  115. 

iunic-,  73. 

luppiter-,  52. 

iuuentut-,  135. 

Jamieson,  79. 
Johnson,  167. 
Johnston,  113. 

k,  initial  lost,  47,  71. 
k  with  ch,  40. 
k  with  m,  72. 
k  with  p,  366. 
k  with  t.  70,  327. 
Ka  of  Gr.  pert,  153. 
kaka,  S.,  11. 
Kalisch,  143. 
kappa,  508. 
KopKcupofy  199. 
icarat,  387. 
Kuyos^  348. 
Kemble,  41,  236. 
Kemerton,  41. 
Kempeleii,  29. 
K«v,  Kf,  99,  191. 
Kennedy,  R.,  440. 
kennes,  9. 
Kidd,  217,  440. 
-kin,  E.  suff.,  80. 
Kirchhoff,  seu  Aufrccht. 
Knicks,  G.,  75. 


knit,  117. 
icjfcMrflrof,  892. 
know,  24. 
knowledge,  80. 
knuckle,  75. 
Koch.  328. 
icoXAo^,  73. 
koph,  509. 

ICOTTO,  509. 
Korrofim,  199. 
icopa{,  11. 
KparoSf  121. 
Kptuiy,  257. 
Krilloff,  430. 
Kpvwru\  107. 
JCT,  112. 
KTOOfiaUt  112. 

1.  lost,  136. 

1  with  d,  285. 

XA  =  Ai,165. 

Aaas,  123. 

labasc-,  177. 

l&bor-,  125. 

lac,  L.,  126. 

-lac,  A.-8.  suff.,  79. 

laeticia-,  254. 

laeticior-.  254. 

laeua-,  125. 

lana-,  125. 

lapid-,  123. 

Lapp,  205,  264,  265.  283,  314,  816^ 

331.  524.  525,  526. 
lark,  69,  126,  371. 
larua-,  102. 
I4te,  L.,  454. 
l&te,  L..  454. 
lato-  adj.,  125. 
lato-  part.,  125,  216. 
lau-.  123. 
laugh,  126. 
Xa^.  123. 
laxo-,  125.  168. 
,  lead.  56.  117. 
Leadenhall.  252. 
leaf,  126. 
left,  112. 
leg-,  125. 
legion-.  459. 
A67«,  123. 
L^onidec,  36,  39,  83,  98,  249,  827. 

516. 
-lein,  Q.  suff,  80. 
Ai^if,  124. 
leng,  272. 
lenger.  272. 
AewK,  367. 
X€irw,  124. 
lepod-,  88. 
Lepsius.  516. 


Ie«,n2. 

Jet,  E.  mO.,  BO. 

BUD,  87. 

Irttere,  origin  o^  54. 

iuanoelM,4S. 

ICni-,  88,  470, 

llBDtclioa.  212,  320. 

AiW,  388. 

maBe-.  137. 

llbero-,  89. 

l!b«o-,  12S.  857. 

minuB?  L.,  462. 

LiddeU  sod  Boot*,  86.  87 

100.  101, 

Ham,  169. 

lUS. 

Slaori,  13. 

Uke.  U,  21. 

mue.  L..  ai  abl.,  228. 

lima-,  443. 

Uiiuo-,66. 

Hartiantu.  444,  446. 

Aifvq,  62. 

Maaamaim.  296. 

liu-,  m. 

-MQT-.  «i.ir,»i. 

-ling,  E.  Mir.,  sa 

Mutllibe.  428- 

Xiro,  123. 

Muyor.  B'^O, 

liquids  doabled,  128. 

mil,  11'2,  116, 

litem-.  443. 

mb  with  nd,  57,  218. 

Litbnanliu),  240,  810,311, 

517,  518. 

nibwiUiBg,57. 

litUe,  78. 

mC,  L.,  468,  498. 

l(mn-iH)nU.522.5i7. 

men  refert.  405. 

-look.  B.  Buff.,  79. 

medlOori-,  448. 

Affyet'willc.<124. 

mehe,  L.,  299. 

lointuin.  112. 

inek»,'one,*Anii.,  304. 

long  towpI  of  imperf.  toii»e».  1 44. 

^eliot.,276. 

loquor,  123. 

liiSrae,  30«. 

A«iw,  123. 

meroel,  L.,  307, 

low,  vb,,  130. 

ji.y,  439. 

io-,  12.1. 

-ma.-,  L.  suff..  81. 

Inbet,  L.,  125. 

Menunder,  433. 

Inc-,  125. 

Luoian,  70. 

uitre-,'6a.  no. 

lufioD,  A.-8M..  178. 

loge-.  1-25. 

mere-,  69. 

lugubii-.  46. 

mere-,  194. 

AvMi,  124. 

Dies-,  Fr.  pwf.,  274. 

Inpo-.  7i: 

met-,  127. 

lux.  L.,  447. 

meti-,  22. 

m,  iaitiMl  loat,  300. 

ft  with  X,  173. 

metuouloao-1 75. 

m  iritli  B  171- 

mcju,  L.,  458,  470. 

,.  with  «.  28a 

miou,  527. 

in  will,  a,  801. 

mihi,  L.,  462. 

m  with  nd,  174. 

HiklMcb.  336. 

Mis  Bianimi,  516. 

milot-,  70. 

Mulean.  M«.,  17. 

mUuo-,  102. 

Hxlri;;,  18*1.187,231,391 

480. 

ming-.  127. 

taasii,  L..  258. 

mimrteriom-,  135. 

magistrilu-.  130. 

Hngyar  or  Uungariui,  S3, 

291,  317. 

mia-,  E.  p«f.,  274. 
miseria,  L.  440. 

moiealul-,  2.19. 

■naiB,  Ft..  273. 

mitt-,  220. 

mill..  273. 

mo,  272. 

Malaj,  523. 

m".  374. 

SLildwi,  42,  144,  188.  240.  247. 

modo,  L.,  131. 

male.  L,.  4«3, 

Ihllct,  70. 

,u.A..flS«.46,  113. 

malo-,  88.  127,  280. 

tiuloia-,  127. 

Mongol,  320. 

Niobnbr.  10). 

HoDgolUii.  129. 

nimiB,  L.,  258. 

monosyllabic  munui,  488.  489. 

Dia.  A.-S.,  413. 

nH>»B,i.,M7. 

nit-,  104. 

Moiitfauron,  430, 

nod,  394, 

mood,  278. 

Nol.92. 

mora-,  194. 

noldP,  414. 

morf«,L.,.137. 

noi..L,.413,414, 

mill.  L.,  274.    - 

much,  140. 

Norse'  35^  146,  517,  518 

mucho,  Sp..  140. 

not.  414. 

DDttf,  91. 

mi-.lLm.'.  450, 

nOuf,  Ia,  455, 

Sliillcr.  J..,  3:3,  445. 

nouo-,  L.  470. 

Muller,  M.,  3,  4,  6, 6.  U,  28,  180. 184, 

DB,  114. 

aw,  8S0.  514. 

►e.  114. 

nubili-,  47. 

maltitudon-,  118. 

niuD,  nunc,  319. 

mnlto-,  113. 

nmoeruU,  517. 

mnnioep-.  103 

»».  99. 

Muntu,  393. 

»o<,  375. 

Miltter.  vomb,  278. 

nune.  138. 

nuru-,  126,  519. 

Dutric-,  138. 

D,  L.  Kileut.  94,  106,  135,  296. 

vwa-.  90. 

n  with  i,  25,  890. 

a  with  t,  168. 

0,  G.,  with  to,  E.,  521 

r  w  th  I.,  r.,  187. 

0.  L..  425. 

r  with  L.  B.,  30. 

Ob,  L.,  390. 

1-  w  th  »,  194,  259, 

-ob..  L,  Boff.  46. 

»  with  9,  177,  218,  277,  312. 

obliuiacor-.  136. 

Dail,90. 

obaoleso-,  113. 

«.,  12G. 

ob«t,  (i.,  113, 

Dam,  L.,  349. 

obtioe-.  412, 

Nancy.  92. 

o^upft-,  412. 

»»,  1Z6. 

-ock,  E,  BofT..  68. 

«»K.  126. 

6di,  L,,  14, 

008,  A.-S.,  413, 

atorr.,  90, 

MUTT..,  126. 

navol,  46. 

of.  390, 

Navoui,  98, 

off.  390. 

nd.  113,  116. 

obe,  L.,  424. 

De,  L.,  417, 

-0,,  Gr.  suff.,  223. 

ne,  L.,  415. 

«».  216. 

UTOl-,  in.  127. 

■ok,  Blav.  suff.,  68. 

Ned.  92. 

old.  392. 

needs,  411, 

»x,«,.  374, 

Nel,92. 

OUphant,  523, 

»^*".  71, 

-om..  L,  taS.,  83. 

«M«,  126. 

omui-,  60. 

nemon-,  87,  413. 

oji^aAoi,  46. 

OD,  E,  =  of.  390. 

-neel^  E.'auff..  83. 

on,  b>..  208. 

once,  409. 

^t^«,71. 

oM.Si.1,  !ll- 

NiMre,  138,  186,  187,  190. 

o^o^a.  81.  110. 

nowt,  91. 

.«n-af«.,  91. 

Dcit,  270. 

oruf.  46.  90. 

ny,  lie. 

open,W, 
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oK^ouau^  218. 

optumo-,  88,  276. 

or,  417. 

-or  of  ficriptorf  191. 

-or  of  Boror,  64. 

00X05,  46. 

Ononis,  430. 

oft9os,  91. 

OB  oiIb,  81. 

-wst  nouns  in,  75. 

Oscan,  155,  190,  326,  351,  408. 

-wo-K,  verbs  in,  45. 

-«cr<r,  verbs  in,  44. 

Ossetic,  386. 

oar  toy ^  81. 

Ostiak,  317. 

ostiom-,  81. 

other,  266. 

otiom-,  117. 

oui-,  61,  371. 

overlook,  393. 

oversight,  393. 

-ow,  E.  suff,  73. 

»  with  «c,  62,  72. 
IT  with  T,  65. 
paastor,  246. 
•naxvSt  253. 
paelec-,  48. 
iroAcu,  38,  387. 
palatals,  51,  522. 
Palgruve,  69. 
Pall,  301. 
vapa,  225,  393. 
vapa$cuvatj  393. 
paragoge,  86,  97. 
vapai,  387. 
wapayofios,  393. 
vapaini9acoj  393. 
irapair(t9w,  393. 
•Kopapflfii,  393. 
vopciirov,  393. 
parens,  454. 
parens,  451. 
park,  69. 
parricida-,  133. 
HapdfvoiraioSf  452. 
pater-,  133,  232 
Patronymics,  W.,  238. 
peior-,  280. 
Uf\oirovyri€roSj  237. 
Pennington,  428,  437,  440. 
Penny  Cyclopaedia,  54. 
»€»«»',  357,  387. 
per,  3im. 
p^r,  Lith.,  391. 
irepav,  388. 
percutfsi,  L.,  397. 
perd-,  163. 
perendie,  L.,  .389 


perfldo-,  393. 

ircpt,  385. 

perindo,  405. 

pttriuro-,  393. 

permitie-,  220. 

I)ertaesnm,  397. 

pcruide-,  393. 

pessimo-,  280. 

pf.  G.,  112. 

^,47. 

<p  with  Lb.,  47,  173. 

<p  with  Lf.,  216. 

PMedrnmus,  434. 

<pHfxi,  25. 

-^1-,  <^iv,  suff.,  98,  240. 

Philippus,  289, 434. 

phrunCsis,  435. 

<pe,  114. 

pignos-,  94. 

iriofiai,  182. 

plang-,  167, 199. 

pleLt(?a-,  435. 

Plato,  12,  22,  104,  442. 

Pliny,  54. 

pluck,  24. 

pluma-,  72. 

Plutarch,  54. 

»oi,  407. 

iro\ffiioSy  451. 

Polish,  60. 

polle-,  219. 

pollock,  48,  65. 

vwAos,  48. 

polysyllabic  languages,  508,  512. 

Pompeias,  454. 

pone,  454. 

pone',  454. 

porca,  397. 

Porson,  428,  440. 

pos,  L.,  271. 

posero-,  271. 

posimo-,  271. 

postea,  241,  405. 

poetremo-,  271. 

potestat-,  259. 

potis,  L.,  258. 

Pott,  65,  222,  28a 

prae,  387. 

prae<l,  387. 

praeda-,  124. 

Premare,  26. 

Prichard,  508. 

prim&s,  455. 

primor-,  271. 

irp7y^  2.')8. 

priiicep,  103. 

Priflcian,  444, 445,  4^iC,  469. 

prisio-,  258. 

pristiiio-,  258,  38(;. 

pro,  100. 
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wpo,  386. 

proolitics,  478,  481. 

proconsul-,  341. 

proonl,  L.,  397. 

prod-,  L.,  pref.,  389. 

prodOo,  L.,  455. 

proh,  L.  423. 

proDominul  roots,  338. 

prope,  L.,  397. 

proportio,  L.,  342. 

vpos,  386. 

Proethesis,  86. 

Proveotion,  92,  352. 

proninoia-,  521. 

Pmssian,  Old,  228,  240,  80a 

vro\tfjLOS,  112. 

puleiom-,  374. 

pullo-,  48. 

pululs,  231. 

Fulflky,  486. 

puss,  426. 

Q,  509. 

quadruped-,  132,  289. 

quandoque,  131. 

quandoquidem,  132. 

quati-,  199,  397. 

quer-,  199,  397. 

querquero-,  199. 

Qnichua,  516. 

quidem,  L.,  131. 

Quintilian,  444,  457,  469,  485,  495. 

quis  nom.,  266,  332,  463. 

quiver,  41. 

quo,  L.,  407. 

quomodo,  402. 

quotumo-,  292. 

r  akin  to  g,  279. 

r  prosthetic?  352. 

r  with  d,  218. 

r  with  8,  193. 

r  with  Gr.  v,  193. 

p  akin  to  x»  217. 

p  with  T,  264. 

rake,  vb.,  123. 

Ramsay,  445. 

rana-,  132. 

mpi-,  121. 

Rask,  33, 178,  296, 516,  519,  524, 525, 

526. 
Raynouard,  152. 
rd,  113. 

re-,  L.  pref.,  389. 
r«-,  122,  138. 
Reading,  141. 
recupera-,  397. 
reciprocal  vbs.,  209. 
reciproco-,  397. 
reckon,  94. 
red-  L.,  389. 


rcddibo,  183. 

reduplicate  sup.,  270. 

reduplicate  words,  12. 

reduplication,  149,  160. 

reed,  123. 

refort,  405. 

reflective  pron.,  207. 

reg-,  91. 

remember,  15. 

remo-,  121. 

reor,  L.,  121. 

rep-,  121. 

repeated  syllable  suppressed,  137, 153. 

repperi,  449. 

reeti-,  9. 

rettuli,  449. 

Rhys,  210. 

riches,  360. 

Riddle,  349. 

Rieu,  316,  360. 

ringor,  121. 

Ritschl,  58,  132,  151,196.  266,410, 

466,  492. 
robigon-,  117. 
rod,  87. 
rod-,  122. 
roga-,  471. 
roof,  394. 
root  absorbed.  140. 
rope,  9. 
Rose,  440. 

Rosen,  249,  296,  308. 
Rostrenen,  36. 
rota-,  9. 
row,  sb.,  123.- 
ruber,  89. 
ruck,  G..  292. 
rud-,  118. 
rugi-,  118. 
rumec-,  122. 
run,  29,  122. 
Russian,  202. 

s  final  in  L.  lost,  191. 
s  final  silent,  139. 
s  pret,  127. 
-cro.  8uff.,  367. 
-sa,  Go.  suflf.,  307. 
Eacrufica-,  133. 
sail,  131. 
salebra-,  88. 
salmon-,  88. 
Samnium,  59. 
sandhi,  57. 
sanglier,  61. 
sans,  Fr,  390. 
Sanskrit,  514,  517. 
Sapphic,  504. 

Sanl.,  57,  93,  116,  154,  313.  314,  333, 
335. 
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sat,  L.,  273. 

satiB,  258. 

says  1, 155. 

soala-,  858. 

Scaliger,  484. 

soamnom-,  59. 

acapnia-,  107. 

scar  10. 

SchleRei,  A.  W.  v.,  507,  511. 

Schlegel^  Fr.  v.,  507. 

Schleicher,  204,  249,  296. 

Schmidt,  820. 

SchnakeDburg,  852. 

Schuchardt,  117,  425. 

sci-,  108. 

Si'iara  =  scio,  310. 

sribo,  188. 

scio,  470. 

scisoo,  177. 

soopa-,  858. 

Soott,  8.  LdddelL 

scrag,  72. 

scmpe,  10. 

scratch,  10. 

scrib-,  10. 

scmta-,  71. 

se  *  80,'  324. 

se,  L.,  888. 

86,  L.,  468. 

-80,  G.  soff.,  867. 

Bed,  L.,  888. 

self,  202. 

seine,  L.,  102. 

semel,  60. 

orc/Avos,  61. 

semper,  60,  409. 

seneo-,  67,  478. 

senectiis,  L.,  461. 

senti-,  22. 

scptem,  261. 

septentriones,  87,  449. 

ser-,  25, 128. 

Servian,  73,  202. 

sesqui-,  134. 

sestertio-,  184. 

setius,  L..  117. 

sh,  £.,  with  sk,  175. 

shiver,  41. 

si '  so.'  324. 

si  *  if,'  324,  419. 

sib,  207. 

sibl,  L.,  462. 

sich,  O..  299. 

si-cut,  L.,  326. 

sien,  527. 

simitu,  L.,  61. 

simplic-.  60. 

sin,  L.,  833. 

sin-,  128. 

sinoero-,  61,  306. 


sine,  prep.,  389,  472. 

Siogren,  248. 

siqnidem,  132. 

siti-,  102. 

flr/ceirrofuu,  108. 

axtppoXos,  107. 

Slavic,  73, 190,  250.  517,  518. 

smash,  128. 

smelt,  128. 

Snooks,  289. 

sooero-,  519. 

soladcm-,  169. 

soleil,  64. 

solo-,  61. 

some,  338. 

Eomno-,  58. 

son,  373,  518. 

sender,  O.,  262. 

soncday,  95. 

soon,  273. 

soror,  137,  475. 

sorrel,  68. 

mraXal,  72. 

Spani^,  518. 

sparrow,  65. 

spec!-,  108. 

spem-,  94. 

<r^t5,  306. 

sponte,  98. 

spuroo-,  107 

Spnrrell,  249. 

(r<r,  165,  257. 

St,  425. 

sta-,  24,  89 

(TTcuriy,  189 

star,  87. 

starem,  189. 

steiion-,  449. 

Stella-,  78,  449. 

<re,  114. 

-stcr,  E.  snffl,  368. 

stereos-,  107. 

stocking,  70. 

oToto,  374. 

strage-,  167. 

<rTp€<p»^  9. 

strigilibns,  449. 

arpwyyvfiL,  106. 

trrpovBoSj  65. 

struic-,  75. 

Stokes,  Whitiey,  92,  98,  340. 

errofiOf  81. 

studet,  471. 

8U-,  871. 

subinde,  890,  408. 

Suetonius,  469. 

8ui,  L.,  828. 

Suidas,  438. 

sunus,  518. 

8U0-,  of  Ist  pers.,  207. 
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BupemS,  389. 
Buprad,  387. 
SorrendeD,  236. 

8USUITO-,  12. 

BiiuSf  458. 
sva,  S.,  202. 
Swedish,  62,  205. 

t,  in  Arabic,  50. 

t  with  k,  70. 

tace,  L.,  471. 

Tahiti,  51. 

Talbot,  440. 

tali-,  140. 

talk,  24. 

talo-,  131. 

tamen,  134. 

tandem,  134. 

rapaaavy  8. 

Tarentum,  pref.  viii. 

Tavlor,  Rev.  I.,  516. 

Tcheremissian,  316. 

taxa-,  412. 

te  =  tibi,  241. 

te,468. 

rcipctf,  8. 

TcAoj,  9. 

rtfi€voSf  94. 

temera-,  401. 

temere,  L.,  401. 

tense,  141. 

ter,  9. 

Terentianus,  448. 

rcpcrpoy,  8. 

rtpfiOj  9. 

tennino-,  9. 

rtp<rofiaif  8. 

0  with  X,  121. 

e  with  f,  178. 

0  with  8,  374. 

0  with  <p,  178. 

0ap<ros,  105. 

that,  337. 

thence,  406. 

thennes,  92. 

Theodosius,  188. 

there,  344,  407. 

Oripiovy  65. 

thct  one,  92. 

Thiersch,  B ,  428. 

thick  consonants,  53. 

thin  consonants,  53. 

tliink,  14. 

this,  347. 

0\cwy  169. 

Thorn,  Robert,  509,  511. 

thorough  =  through,  106. 

Copu/Sos,  46. 

thread,  9. 

thriding,  69. 


throw,  9. 
0pw(rKof,  45. 
through,  106. 
Oifyarrip,  518. 
thus,  428. 
tibi,  462. 
tip,  40. 
ri9i7/Ai,  25. 
Titicaca,  12. 
rtrpoMTKCtf,  45. 
tien,  527. 

TIICTW,  108. 

to-,  pref.,  386,  896. 
tolaliat,  Hebr.,  9. 
tomo-,  9. 
torqne-,  9. 
Toseano,  513. 

TOT*,  408. 

tother,  92. 
tow,  8u£El,  31 1. 
tr  with  r,  133. 
trab-,  72. 
trachi^  436. 
tracta-,  168. 
trah-,  168. 
tran,  W.,  389. 
tranquillo-,  174. 
trans,  391. 
rpcxw,  122. 
trem-,  122,  174. 
Trench,  3,  4,  68,  80. 
rprtrvj  9. 
tribrach,  448. 
trini,  178. 
triumuir,  341. 
trochaic  hexameter,  498. 
trochaic  tetrameter,  498. 
trochee  for  iamb,  467. 
tron,  Bret.,  389. 
rpoToioVj  433. 
true-,  253. 
trus,  W.,  389. 
TT,  165. 
tucotuco,  7. 
tuft,  112. 
rvfijioxotiy  452. 
tund-,  115. 
turba-,  9,  46. 
turbon-,  9. 
Turkish,  33, 834. 
turmatim,  409. 
turn,  9. 
tfius,  458. 
i   Twickenham,  41. 
Tzetzcs,  430. 

u  consonans,  53. 
-U-,  L.  suff.,  82. 
-U-,  Gr.  suflf.,  176 
uah,  425. 
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ualua-,  8. 

uanno-,  24. 

uaro-,  8. 

Vorro,  13,  20,  443. 

•ub-,  L.  suff.,  46. 

••tio-,  L.  Buflt,  48. 

uebersebeD,  893. 

nel,  45,  341. 

uelim,  45. 

uellica-,  178. 

uelom-,  181. 

uenustas,  461. 

uerber-,  87, 117. 

uereoundo-,  171. 

ucnni-,  8. 

uenniculo-,  9. 

uero-,  138. 

uert-,  8. 

uerti  but  uorto,  155. 

ueBcor,  L.,  215. 

Veseuo-,  213. 

Vestar,  218. 

ugh,  21,  421. 

mde,  nidont,  108,  471. 

nigila-,  130. 

nigili-,  469. 

nires,  194. 

uiridiqne,  456. 

Qimm  ?  462. 

nifloera,  215. 

nifloo,  109. 

nin-,  18. 

nix,  274. 

uIb,  325,  384. 

nm,  G.,  385. 

-mn-,  L.  guff  67.  72,  81,  83,  84.  Pref. 

•  •  • 

vm. 
umbilioo-,  46. 
umbon-,  46. 
ombia-,  47. 

Umbrian,  190,  326,  336,  408. 
-umentom-,  L.  suff.,  84. 
Umlaut,  34. 
Umpfeubaob,  493. 
un-,  £.  pref.,  396. 
una,  L.,  403. 
under,  392. 
ungui-,  46,  90. 
unleBS,  523. 

unter,  G.,  262,  895,  396. 
unterhalten,  895. 
untersagen,  395. 
unterstiitzen,  395. 
Untiefe,  394. 
uolguB,  L.,  8,  109. 
uolu-,  8. 
uolucri-,  48. 
uoluntaa,  136,  461. 
uoluptas,  136,  461. 
orb-,  46. 


urge-,  46. 
-ucr<r-,  Gr.  auff.,  44. 
usurpa-,  412. 
utmost,  272. 
utrimquo,  331. 
utrobeidem  ?  406. 
uxor,  47,  376. 

T  lost,  135. 

y  with  b,  213. 

V  with  f..  215. 

Tais,  Fr.,  218. 

veer,  7. 

velum  palati,  57,  111. 

verb,  place  of,  486. 

vermilion,  9. 

versehen,  393. 

Vhael,  308.  823,  525. 

virer,  Fr.  7. 

vixen,  40. 

vocative,  as  affecting  accent,  487. 

vowels,  quality  of,  33. 

w  initial,  lost,  302. 

w  with  m,  300, 301. 

Wagner,  P.,  67. 

Wagner.  W.,  61,  185,  187,  157,  258, 

475,  496. 
walgen,  G.,  8. 
•walk.  24,  219. 
wallen,  G.,  8,  24. 
wallow,  8. 
walzen,  G.,  8. 
wan-,  E.  pref,  280. 
wannen,  G.,  24. 
ware,  120. 
warp,  7. 
waur,  281. 

weak  vowels  of  L.,  66. 
wear  (a  ship),  7. 
Weber,  434. 
Wedgwood,  21,  22,  71,  77,  280,  421, 

524,  528,  529. 
wedlock,  80. 
well  278. 

Welsh;  67.  92,  146,  159,  517. 
welter,  8. 
wenn,  G.,  419. 
went,  218. 
wharf,  293. 
what,  337. 
wheel,  8. 
whence,  406. 
wher  =  whether,  408. 
where,  407. 
whip-poor-will,  7. 
whips,  109. 
whirl,  7. 

Whitney,  6,  514,  528.  524,  Pref.  ill. 
whoso,  383. 

2  N 
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wider,  G.,  262. 
Willis,  28. 
Wils  HI,  H.  n.,  169. 
wiDd,  25. 
winnow,  2r». 
wirren,  G.,  7. 
with,  262. 
Wittich,  287. 
wolf,  293. 
Wolveriey,  41. 
world,  7. 
wonn,  7. 
work,  120. 


worse,  wont,  281, 
wort,  8. 
Wotiak,  316. 
wr,  initial,  8. 
wrench,  9. 
wrest,  9. 
Wright,  143. 

Taloff,  283. 
Takont,  317. 

Zend,  517. 
ZeuBs,  see  Elbel. 


II.— OF  PASSAGES  RESTORED.* 


Corpus  Inscript.  Lat.,  1273 

PAGK 

.     324 

Merc 

4,  4,  54 

PAOR 

460 

, ,             t »         1 1    ^ »*• 

.     186 

, ,           . .     . 

5,  2,  4     . . 

462 

Enniiifl  ap.  Non.      . .       39     . 

.     324 

Pers.          . .     . 

.         1,   1,  Ox         .  , 

459 

Plautus : 

, ,           . .     . 

.     1,  3,  13     . . 

467 

Amph 1,  1,  96 

.     459 

, ,           . .     . 

2,8,3     .. 

460 

t » 

.      ..     2,2,43     . 

.     458 

, ,           . .     . 

.     4,  3,  48     . . 

467 

It            • 

.      ..     3,2,43     . 

.     467 

Poen. 

.     3,  3,  25     . . 

460 

« ?            * 

.      ..     5,1.34     . 

.     458 

, ,           . .     . 

.     5,  3,  25     . . 

460 

» >            *• 

.      ..     5,1.54     . 

.     458 

. ,           . .     . 

0,  0.  £&      •  • 

467 

•  1 

.     ..     5,2,42     . 

.     458 

Pseud.        . .     . 

.   1,3,121     .. 

195 

Aulul. 

..     2,2.55    . 

.     458 

, ,            . .      . 

.     2,  2,  55     . . 

459 

» » 

.      ..       2,4,4     . 

,     468 

» ,            . .      . 

.     2, 3,  16     . 

156 

Bac, 

.      ..     1,1,01     . 

.     458 

, ,            . .     . 

.     4,  2,  46     . . 

195 

1 1            • 

.      ..     3,1,14     . 

.     458 

, ,            . .      • 

.     5,  1,  14     .  . 

247 

» »            • 

.      ..     3,3,73     . 

.     465 

Rud.          . .     . 

.     3,  4,  47     . . 

4511 

» » 

.      ..       4,2,  6     . 

.     468 

Stic.           . .     . 

.     2,2,14     .. 

247 

?  J            * 

.      ..     4,2,13     . 

467 

,1           . .     • 

.     2,  2,  27     . . 

156 

Camn. 

.      ..     2,6,64     . 

.     458 

» f           . .     • 

.     2,  2,  50     . . 

155 

» ? 

.      . .     3,  5,  26     . 

.     460 

,  t           . .     . 

.     2,  2,  61     . . 

150 

? ' 

.      . .       4,  1,  9     . 

.     468 

• ,           . .     . 

.           d,   i ,  O        •  • 

468 

CuTClll. 

. .      1,  3,  20     . 

.     462 

t ,           . .     . 

.           O,    f ,  O        •  • 

258 

•  1  >                    • 

.      . .     4,  3,  17     . 

.     458 

Trin.          . .     . 

.   1,2,148     .. 

460 

Glor. 

.      ..     1,1,27     .. 

194 

, ,            . .     . 

.     2,  2,  95     . . 

460 

» » 

.      ..     2,2,58     . 

.     410 

, ,            . .     . 

3,1,15     .. 

156 

7 »            • 

.      ..     2,4,38     .-. 

460 

, ,            . .     • 

.     3,  2,  19     . . 

232 

?  >            • 

.      ..     3,1,26     .. 

.     458 

, ,            ... 

.     3,  2,  65     . . 

324 

J 1 

.      . .     3,  1,  32     . 

.     459 

True.          . .      . 

.     1,1,60     .. 

435 

11            * 

,            .    .          O,    O,    vO           •  1 

.     460 

» »            ... 

.     1,2,50     .. 

407 

» » 

.      ..     4,2,57     ., 

460 

, ,            ... 

.       3,  2,  7     . . 

460 

• »            • 

.      ..     4,4,21     .. 

194 

Caecil.  ap.  Serv. 

G.      1,74     .. 

324 

'  1 

. .     4.  8,  25     . . 

179 

Accius  Ribb.  tr. 

590     .. 

468 

M*^iiarcli.    . 

1.3, 6     .. 

459 

Terentins  : 

» ?            * " 

. .     1,  3,  29     . . 

435 

Andr. 

.     1,1,26     .. 

460 

> ,            •  ■ 

. .     5,  1,  29     . . 

460 

, ,            ... 

1,  0,  ^Ji      . . 

468 

Merc. 

. .       1.  2,  3     . . 

156 

,  t            . .     . 

.        o,  0,  /      •  • 

196 

♦  This  rather  tliBn   corrected  applies  to   the  far   greater  portion  of  the 
instances,  fur  the  MSS.  support  my  reading. 
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Eon. 
♦ » 

Haut. 

» > 
I  > 

» » 
Heo. 

>  > 
Phorin. 

» > 
» » 
Ad. 

» I 
» » 

Lncilius 


ap 


Non. 


I'AQB 

1 

TAOR 

2,  3,  62 

..     332 

LuoiliuR  ap.  Non.           382 

. .     324 

2,  3,  65 

..     258 

Lucretius  . . 

2.163 

..     447 

3,2,38 

..     195 

>  >                       •   •           • 

.     5,  1341 

. .     324 

1,1,97 

..     136 

f  f                       •   •          • 

6,  548 

..     354 

3,1,35 

..     468 

Catul.         . .      . 

.     61,  159 

59 

5,  1,  50 

..     462 

» J            ... 

77,  3 

..     324 

5.  2.  46 

. .     273 

Cicero,  Or. 

1, 255     . 

.     810 

5,  3,  32 

..     268 

,  ,        Pl8. 

1 

.     332 

5,  4,  19 

..     461 

, ,      Tuflc.     . 

1,  10     . 

.     102 

1,2,60 

.       343 

Vergil,  Acn. 

4,11     . 

.     500 

1,  2,  99 

.     4G5 

Hor.  Od.    . .     . 

.     1,11,8  Add.  324 

3,  2, 19 

..     493 

♦  J            • .      • 

.     3,  24,  5  Add.  324 

1,  1,  10 

..     465 

Liv.            ..     . 

.  21,33,5     . 

.     400 

2,  3,  10 

..     465 

1 1            ... 

.     26, 6, 2     . 

.     393 

3,5,4 

, .     334 

Persiuja 

1. 110     . 

.     132 

4,  7,  31 

..     460 

1 »            .  •      . 

5, 45     . 

.     132 

169 

..     324 
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